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l.S. INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES AND ACTIVITIES 
Part 1: Intelligence Costs and Fiscal Procedures 


THURSDAY, JULY 31, 1975 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

'Washington^ D,C. 

Tlie committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Otis G. Pike [chair- 
man], presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pike. Giaimo, Stanton. Dellums, Murphy, 
Aspin, Milford, Hayes, Lehman, IMcClory, Treen, Johnson, and 
Kasten. 

Also present : A. Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Donner, gen- 
eral counsel; John L. Boos, counsel; James B. F. Oliphant, counsel; 
Richard S. Vermeire, counsel: Jeffrey R. Whieldon, counsel; Roger 
Carroll, investigator ; Charles Mattox, investigator; and Jacqueline 
HeSs, investigitor. 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

After some slight delay the House Select Committee on Intelligence 
today opens its hearings. 

Our instructions from the House of Representatives are broad and 
they are clear. We are to investigate the intelligence gathering activi- 
ties of the U.S. Government. We are to complete our investigation by 
January 31 and by that date report to the House our conclusions and 
reconunendations. 

It is a huge order and the only way we can get there is by starting. 
We start by looking at the cost. It is not easy. The Constitution of the 
United States, article I, section 9, says. “No money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by law 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts and expenditures 
of all public money shall be published from time to time.” 

It does not say “some public money.’* It says “all public money.” It 
would seem to me that a reasonable place to look for such a statement 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of the intelligence-gather- 
ing communities woulcf ^ the four books provided to Congress and 
the American people entitled “The Budget of the United States Gov- 
ernment.” Here are the books. 

I have looked hard, but the results are spotty. We have, according 
to the budget, an FBI, but I can find no CIA, no NSA, no DIA. There 
is a line item on page 73 of this book under the Department of Defense 
for ST. 3 billion for intelligence and communications. But I don’t know 
what that means. 
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I get the uneasy feeling I am not supposed to know what it means. 
We shall find out. 

As we learn what the costs are, we will look at the benefits achieved 
as well as the risks created by gaining this intelligence. 

WTiat benefits have we the right to expect? Abroad we should have 
a good idea of what other nations, especially large nations, are doing 
in weapons research and development. We should be aware of the 
political and economic climate throughout the nations of the world. 

At home we should bo able to learn how organized crime is oper- 
ating. who is getting rich on drugs and how we can combat them. The 
risks are equally of concern. 

No intelligence gatliered by the Pueblo was worth the loss of the 
Pueblo and the rapture of her crew. Tlie risks involved in a collision 
between an American intelligence gathering submarine and a Russian 
submarine are incalculable. At liome, while we wish to know all about 
how organized crime operates, we do not want the risks of having our 
phones tapped, our liomes burglarized, or our persons made insecure. 

We must draw reasonable lines between security and freedom. Ixj- 
tween “need to know'* and “right to know." AVhen any investigation 
begins we do not know wliere it will take us. 

While the budget seemed a reasonable place to start, we will pursue 
our investigation whei e it .'^eems most useful to go. 

We will try to travel a difiicfilt road bounded by indifference on the 
li ght hand an d paranoia on the left. 

^’e will try not to travel well-ti'aveled paths and we will pursue 
facts rather than headlines. 

We are dealing with issues fundamental to all Americans and to 
America. We are dealing with national securitv and national honor. 
We are dealing with individual security and with personal freedom. 

I.K?t us never forget that this investig^^tion and the debate which 
preceded it could not have taken place in most nations on this globe 
so we should undertake it in ]>ride and not embarrassment. Hopefully, 
we will so conduct ourselves that we may be a credit to the image of 
America as a nation among tlie nations of the world, that the way 
American Government operates and the way American citizens live 
will, when we are finished, be envied by those who do not and cannot 
share them. 

Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to commend you. Mr. Chairman, on your statement and also 
on your initiative in getting the proceedings of our Select Committee 
on Intelligence moving. I am confident that you are going to have good 
support from this side of the committee and I am in full support of the 
approach which you are recommending insofar as our hearings are 
concerned. 

I am convinced myself that this Nation needs a strong intelligence 
community and that' we want to do everything we can as Members of 
the Congress and as members of this committee to help assure that we 
get the best quality, the best coordination, the most efficiency, and the 
most for our money insofar as the various intelligence activities are 
concerned. 

Insofar as this committee is concerned, I am hopeful that we can 
operate in a bipartisan and objective way. 
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I am pleased that we have decided to be supported by a professional 
staff and not a partisan staff. 

In the course of our investigations, it is clear to me that there will 
be no need to duplicate what either the Rockefeller Commission has 
performed or what the Church committee is doing, but that in the 
approach that we are taking we are not going to be guilty of duplicat- 
ing the efforts of others, but taking a stand which, it seems to me, can 
contribute toward improving the intelligence community and perform- 
ing a major service for the people of the Nation. 

The subject of accoimtaDility is one which strikes me as sounding 
a keynote in our investigation here — to determine who the decision- 
makers are and who assumes the responsibility for the expenditures 
that are made and the projects which are undertaken. 

The word “coordination” is involved in the mandate which we re- 
ceived so that we will be inquiring into the manner in which there is 
coordination or there is lack of cooperation in the various intelligence 
agencies. 

In the end, it seeiiis to me that we have a major function to perform 
in making substantial constructive recommendations to the end that 
we can have a more efficient and a better intelligence community and 
that we can have that service performed in a way which receives public 
support and public confidence because the public will be aware of the 
fact that there is some oversight, there is some responsibility, there is 
some accountability, not only in the executive branch, but in the legis- 
lative branch, in the Congress itself. I am confident that to that end 
we can perform well in the course of our hearings and our inquiry. 

Tliank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you, Mr. McClory. 

If there are no further statements that any Member wishes to make, 
we will .start our hearings on the budget with Hon. Elmer B. Staats, 
Comptroller General of the United States of America._ 

Mr. Staats has a ver\^ long and distinguished career in the budgetary 
area of our Government. 

He has been with the Office of Management and Budget. H^ has been 
the Comptroller General, I donT know how many years. Mr. Staats, I 
have listened to you with interest and appreciation a great many times. 
We are delighted to have you here today. 

I would ask at this point that the moving cameramen sort of 
disappear. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ELMER B. STAATS, COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 

UNITED STATES, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT F. KELLER, DEPUTY 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL, MARTIN J. FITZERALD, LEGISLATIVE 

ATTORNEY, GAO, AND FRED SHAFER, DIRECTOR, LOGISTICS AND 

COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION, GAO 

Mr. Staats. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

We are pleased to accept your invitation to discuss the relationship 
of the General Accounting Office and executive branch agencies com- 
posing the so-called intelligence community. The agencies generally 
included under this umbrella term are: The Central Intelligence 
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Agency; the Defense Intelligence Agency; the National Security 
Agency; the intelligence components of the Armv, Navy and Air 
Force ; the Federal Bureau of Investigation ; the Cepartment of the 
Treasury; the Energy Research and Development Administration 
(formerly the Atomic Energy Commission) and the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research in the Department of State. 

The intelligence community is also usually defined to include, in 
addition, entities whose functions are to review and evaluate the prod- 
uct of the intelligence agencies, to advise the President, and to pre- 
scribe policies governing activities of the intelligence agencies. Those 
other units include: The National Security Co^cil; the Intelligence 
Resources Advisory Committee; the U.S. Intelligence Board; and the 
Foreign Intelligence Adviso^ Board. 

Our experience in reviewing intelligence activities has been quite 
limited and, to a large extent, has arisen from matters not directly 
related to intelligence collection, analysis or dissemination but having 
instead to do with such matters as a comparative analysis of Soviet 
and United States research and development efforts, defense procure- 
ment, international narcotics control, foreign language training pro- 
grams. and certain matters in international trade and economics. The 
other main source of experience in this area is a series of recent reviews 
‘we have conducted in response to congressional requests. 

In general, we have not pressed for reviews of intelligence operations 
on our own initiative for the simple reason that our legal authority 
is quite limited and the problems of access to information have been 
such as to cause us to conclude that efforts to review these activities 
would have little practical result. 

GAO’s basic audit authority is contained in the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921, the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950, the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1970, and the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974. As an independent, nonpolitical 
agency in the legislative branch of the Federal Government, its au- 
thority is extensive, encompassing not only financial auditing, but 
also management reviews and evaluations oi the effectiveness of pro- 
grams. These statutes authorize GAO to audit the activities of most 
executive branch agencies, and grant it access to the records of the 
agencies necessary' to the discharge of this responsibility. 

However, certain restrictions on our audit authority are also pro- 
vided for by law, including instances where moneys are accounted for 
solely on certification by the head of a department or establishment. 
For example, expenditures of a confidential, extraordinary or emer- 
gency natyre by tlie CIA are to be accounted for solely on the certificate 
of the Director. Sometimes such restrictions are contained in appro- 
priation acts. For example, annual appropriations for the FBI have 
included funds to meet unforeseen emergencies of a confidential char- 
acter to be expanded under the direction of the Attorney General and 
accounted for solely on his certificate. 

In addition to legal restrictions on our audit and access to informa- 
tion authority, there are serious practical considerations which further 
inhibit our ability to perform meaningful reviews. These factors stem 
from an innate characteristic of all agencies involved in intelligence 
gathering or analysis, namely, the need and desire to maintain close 
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security so as to reduce the risk of leakage by minimizing the number 
of people having access to such matters. 

First is the problem of obtaining the necessary special security 
clearances and satisfying multitudinous need-to-know requirements. 
A “Top Secret” Defense clearance or Atomic Energy “Q” clearance 
is in most cases insufficient for access to intelligence data. Because of 
this requirement, the limited work conducted by GAO requiring such 
clearances, and the time and expense involved, only a limited number 
of our staff have these clearances at present. A closely related problem 
is the difficulty of developing acceptable arrangements for the report- 
ing of our findings and conclusions to the Congress. 

Second is the restrictive policy established to maintain security by 
the intelligence agencies. Access to basic information is, at best, very 
limited. On occasion, the community cooperates to the extent of giving 
us certain requested information, but even then we are usually afforded 
insufficiently broad access to agency records to verify independently 
the accuracy and completeness of the material supplied to us. 

We recently commented in some detail with regard to security clear- 
ances and our limited access to information in a Slay 10, 1974, letter to 
Senator William froxmire, which was supplemented and updated in 
a July 10, 1976, letter to Senator Frank Church, chairman of the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence Activities and by a more recent letter 
to this committee. We would like to offer these letters to the committee 
so that, if you desire, they may be included in the record of these 
hearings. 

Mr. Pike. Without objection, the letters will be included in the 
record. 

[The July 10 letter to Senator Church, which is virtually identical 
to Mr. Staats’ letter to this committee, is in the files. The letters to 
Congressman Pike and Senator Proxmire, and subsequent correspond- 
ence l)etwcen Mr. Colbv and Mr. Staats appear on pages 44.5 to 462 
of the appendix.] 

^Ir. Staats. We know of this committee’s deep interest in informa- 
tion regarding the size of the Government's commitment of resources, 
both in personnel and financial terms, to the intelligence function. We 
understand that the committee will be inquiring into the potential for 
achieving fiscal savings and increased management efficiencies in the 
execution of the intelligence activities of the Government. Tlie mag- 
nitude of the financial resources devoted to intelligence work has been 
a subject of particular public concern and speculation. 

Chairman Pike. May I interrupt you just for a moment. T would 
like to announce to the members of the committee as a matter of policy 
tliat I am not going to stop the hearing for the purposes of this quorum 
call. If any member of the committee wishes to go to the quorum call, 
please feel free to go when you are obliged to do so. It is my personal 
judgment that what we are doing here is more significant than going 
over there and marking ourselves present and returning. 

Go ahead, Mr. Staats. 

Mr. .Staa'is. I should emphasize at this point that we cannot inde- 
])endently verify tlie accuracy of any estimates which may have been 
made as to the size of the intelligence community budgets. And, in 
any attempt to calculate an overal intelligence budget, there will al- 
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ways be jud^^ental issues over how to account for the cost of such 
things as submarines, reconnaissance aircraft, and satellites, where 
both intell^ence and nonintelligence purposes may be involved con- 
currently. Furthermore, we understandf that large segments of the total 
intelligence budget are concealed within the budc-ets of various Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies, which would further complicate 
an attempt at verification of data. 

As I have indicated, we have recently been engaged in several in- 
telligence-delated assi^ments which were prompted by specific con- 
gressional requests. One of these, undertaken at the request of Senator 
Charles Percy in July of 1974, and later endorsed by the chairman of 
the Senate Government Operations Committee, involved an attempt to 
obtain bmlgotary, organizational, and personnel information for all 
units, departments, and agencies of the Federal Government that per- 
form police, investigative, or intelligence activities. A questionnaire 
was used to solicit the information from 173 units, departments, and 
agencies. Some data was gathered from responses to the questionnaire, 
while certain other agencies, apparently due to the sensitivity of the 
information, provided it to us during onsite visits. 

A limited verification of data furnished by civil agencies was con- 
ducted by means of followup interviews with agency officials and 
through review of documents and reports. The extent of verification 
was limited because of time and volume constraints; we were not able 
to verify any of the Defense Department intelligence information 
which was provided to us. We also had to rely on each agency’s inter- 
pretation regarding the extent to which it performed police or investi- 
gative. or intelligence activities. In .some cases, existing accounting 
records did not readily identify the reque.sted information, and we had 
to depend upon estimates made by the agencies as to their funding and 
personnel levels. Also, while we attempted to obtain the data in a uni- 
form manner, some agencies did not furnish data in the requested 
format. 

We issued two reports to .Senator Percy on June 9, 1975. one dealing 
with police and investigative funding and iiersonnel, and the other 
covering intelligence funding and personnel. The latter report, wliich 
is classified “Secret.** contains data on six departments and agencies 
which volunteered information to us. including .some data on the De- 
fense Department. However, we were formally refused data on the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the National .Security Agency, and cer- 
tain other sensitive Defense Department intelligence activities. In 
some cases, statutory authority was cited as the basis for the refusal; 
while in most cases, we were directed to the congn'ssion.al intelligence 
oversight committees for the data. We decided, after dnscussion with 
representatives of Senator Percy's office and tlie Government Oper- 
ations Committee, and because select congressional committees had 
been created to investigate intelligence operations, that we would not 
make further attempts to obtain such data from the agencies which 
liad refused it to us. 

We are currently conducting, at the request of the House Judiciary 
Committee, a revie\y of the domestic intelligence operations of the 
FBI. AVe are examining relevant policies and procedures, and tlie 
application of resources to these operations. 
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In order to determine how tlie Bureau carries out its domestic in- 
telligence activity, it is necessary for us to review investigative cases. 
The Bureau was'and is concerned that if we had access to its domestic 
intelligence files, the FBI’s capability to develop informants and to 
conduct intelligence investigations would lie negatively affected. In 
response to this concern, we worked out with the Bureau a procedure 
wliei*eby the Bureau prepared special summaries of the case files which 
we had randomly selected for review. Through these summaries and 
followup interviews with FBI pei-sonnel associated witli tlie cases, 
we are obtaining information on how the Bureau’s jiolicies and pro- 
cedures are carried out in domestic intelligence investigations. 

To insure the accuracy of the summaries, we need to verify the in- 
formation contained in them. We therefore proposed a verification 
procedure under wliich we would randomly select documents from the 
case files to assure ourselves that the documents were accurately re- 
flected in the summaries; the Bureau would block out informants’ 
names before allowing us to read the documents. However, the FBI 
Director and the Attorney General have not been willing to agree 
to this procedure and have so notified the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. An alternative procedure was suggested by the Attorney 
General, but (lie chairman lias advised the Attorney General that the 
alternative ])rocedure would not be acceptable and has asked him 
to reccmsidor his position. I'nless the verification pioblem is resolved, 
our report to the ♦fudiciary Committee will have to be qualified be- 
cause of our inability to fully vei*i fy the infoi inatifui on which it is 
bas(*d. 

In the fall of 1974, we received two requests which would have 
necessitated that certain information be provided to us by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. One request was made by the chainnan of the 
Subcommittee on Europe, House Committee on International Bela- 
tions, concerning the cutofi of funds for Turkey. Tlie second was made 
by Senator James Abourezk. and it concerned former oil company 
oflicials currently employed by several Government agencies. incIudijiL’' 
the CIA. In both cases, we did not receive the information we re- 
quested; and in one case, this precluded us from making the requested 
review. In tlie other case, our review was limited but not completely 
fi usti'ated by oui’ lack of arvess to CIA information. 

On th(‘ other hand, we have recently performed, at tlu* rc(|uest o^ 
the .Spi'cial .‘‘Subcommittee on Intelligence of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, two I’cviews of the reasonableness of the pro edui-es 
followed by the (TA in tlie divestiture of certain |)i'oprietary interests. 
The reviews were performed by GAO .staff members holding security 
cleaiances. but no special intelligence clearances, and we w(‘re iri\'cn 
excellent cooperation by the CIA personnel with whom we worked. ( )iir 
leviews were completed in an expeditious manner, and we have issued 
our reports to the Special Subcommittee. 

Perhaps at this point I should describe to this committee the se- 
quence of events leading up to our termination, in 1962, of all GAO- 
initiated audit work at the CIA. The history begins wdth the enactment 
of the Central Intelligence Agency Act, after which the Director of 
the Agency requested that, in spite of the provisions of the law grant- 
ing him broad and unusual powers, we continue to make a site audit of 
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expenditures. We agreed to do so under the same arran^ments as ex- 
isted wlien we made audits at the predecessor Central Intelligence 
Group. However, in view of the provisions of the act, we referred any 
appai-ently questionable payments to the CIA comptroller’s office for 
corrective action. No audit whatsoever of unvouchered funds was 
made; these arc the funds ex|)cndcd on the certificate of the Director. 
Furthermore, this work did not include substantive reviews of CIA 
policies, practices, and procedures. 

Alx)ut this point in time. GAO began to expand the scope of its 
audits to review not only agency financial transactions but also to 
determine whether authorized agency programs and activities were 
being conducted in an efficient, economical, and effective manner. In 
light of this development, a senior GAO official attended an executive 
session of the special subcommittee, Central Intelligence Agonev, of 
the House Armed Services Committee, to discuss our work at ClA. 
During this meeting, the sul)conimittee suggested that we submit our 
recommendations regardinc: future GAO activity at CIA. On Mav 29, 
1959, the former Comptroller General wrote to tlie chairman ot the 
subcommittee to the following effect : 

He believed th:»t the broader type of audit was appropriate for GAO work at 
CIA and would be more likely to produce evaluations helpful to the Congress and 
the Agency ; 

Th(* type of limited audit efTort therefore conducted should no longer be 

continue ; 

He would not attempt to evaluate the intelligence activities of the Agency ; and 
The Subcommittee could he helpful in effecting a change in the scope of GAO 
work by advising the Agency of the Subcommittee’s interest on behalf of a 
broadened GAO audit. 

In July 19.59, the former Comptroller General was briefed by CIA 
concerning activities and functions of the Agency. Thereafter, a series 
of staff level discussions w^ere held on the subject of improving our 
audit of the CIA. The culmination occurred in October 1959, with an 
exchange of correspondence among the CIA, GAO, and the subcom- 
mittee. On October 16, the CIA Director wrote to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and, in substance, made these points : 

He ludieved G.VO could expand its audit activities with respect to a consid- 
erable i>ortion of CIA ; 

Expenditures made on the certificate of the Director for c onfldential, extraor- 
dinary. or emergency purposes would not be subject to review; 

The policy of the Agency was to limit as mnch as possible this authority of 
the Director ; 

Conseonently. many vouchered expenditures were made which were related 
to activities which were not sensitive in themselves but which were conducted in 
supiiort «'f highly confidential operations: 

Tlie Director’s special authority extends i>rotection to this category of vonch- 
ered expenditures, which would therefore also have to he exTluded from any 
expanded audit coverage; and 

He solicited ngreenumt on these principles and, if agreement were achieved, 
suggested continuance of discussions toward broadening the scope of G.\0 audits. 

lit a letter datt'd Oetolier 21. 1059. to the CTA Director, with a copy 
to the suheommittee chairman, the Comptroller General — 

Agreed that expenditures made j)U the certificate of the Director were not 
subject t<* (JAl’t audit wiMiout bis c«»nc\nrence : 

Said that it se(*med possiide to expand GAO audits considerably, even though 
the^c reviews w<tuld be outside the area of ‘sensitive st^airity oi)erntions: 

Expressed a willingness to attempt to broaden GAO activities, within the 
principles expres.sed in the Director’s O • b»>r 36 letter, for a trial period; and 
Said that if the trial period showed that GAO reviews were so limited that it 
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could not accomplish anjr worthwhile objectlToa, he wonld have to consider 
whether the effort should be continued. 

On May 16, 1961, the Comptroller General wrote to the subcom- 
mittee chairman and the CIA Director to express the view that, under 
existing security restrictions, GAO did not have sufficient access to 
information to make coniprehensive reviews on a continuing basis that 
would be productive of evaluations helpful to the Congre% and that, 
as a result, it planned to discontinue audits of CIA activities. The 
GAO specifically related that, while access to overt activities of the 
intelligence component was reasonably good, its activities were not 
such as would be generally susceptible to productive audits. There was 
no access at all to the plans component. The overt and confidential 
activities of the support component were so integrated that a reasop- 
ably comprehensive audit could not be made. That same day, the 
subcommittee chairman discussed the contents of the May 16 letter 
with GAO staff ; he expressed concern over plans to terminate audit 
activities at CIA. 

On May 17, 1961, the CIA Director wrote the Comptroller General 
to express his opinion that GAOs reviews had been helpful in bringing 
certain matters to the attention of A^ncy officials and had formed 
the basis for taking corrective action. lie further e^ressed regret over 
the plan to discontinue completely GAO’s work at C!l A and ashed that, 
before final action was taken, he have an opportunity to discuss the 
possibility of continuing an audit on some scale. On May 18, 1961, the 
chairman of the House Armed Services Committee wrote to the Comp- 
tiollcr General, recommending strongly against the discontinuance of 
GAO efforts at CIA pending further discussion betw{^en CIA, GAO, 
and the committee. He further stated that, despite the “inherent” 
restrictions on the scope of a GAO audit at CIA, even a limited audit 
of overt accounting actions would serve a worthwhile purpose and that 
precipitous action was not required. He also mentioned that there w’ore 
other overriding considerations which could not be divorced, under the 
prevailing circumstances, from any change in the existing relationship 
between GAO and the CIA. 

On May 23, 1961, the Comptroller General wrote to the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee and the Director of CIA to restate the 
restrictions GAO experienced on the scope of its audit; he also re- 
stated the conclusion that no worthwdiile audit activity could be con- 
ducted under the circumstances. How^ever, because of the views of the 
committee, he said he would continue a limited audit program at CIA 
pending further discussion of the matter. 

In June of 1962, meetings were held between GAO staff and the CIA, 
and between GAO and the staff of the committee, to further discuss the 
matter. The GAO again restated the problems stemming from lack of 
adequate access to information, again proposing to tenninate all ef- 
fort at the CIA. As a result of these discussions and at the request of 
the committee staff, the Comptroller General recited the history of the 
matter in a letter dated June 21, 1962; he said that since May of 1961 
nothing had caused him to change his views and that a conclusion had 
been reached only after having fully considered all the factors. He 
again specified the tyi)e of access he would need to make reasonaldv 
comprehensive reviews. He requested an expression of the coiiimittee’s 
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views on these matters. On July 18, 1962, the committee chairman 
wrote to the Comptroller General as follows : 

The restrictions Imposed by CIA were necessary ; 

The comptroller and internal audit functions at CIA had been strengthened ; 
and, 

For these reasons and because of the Comptroller General’s belief that further 
effort at CIA was not worthwhile, the conclusion to withdraw from further audit 
activities would be accepted. 

Therefore, since 1962, GAO has not conducted any reviews at the 
CIA nor any reviews which focus specifically on CIA activities, 
except for the two recent reviews noted earlier, which were done at 
the request of the Special Subcommittee on Intelligence of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

fThe correspondence between the GAO. CIA, and the House Armed 
Services Committee referred to by Mr. Staats is printed on pages 
496 to 518 of the a^endix.] 

A somewhat different situation is presented in the case of the Na- 
tional Security .^ency. In 1955, in response to a request by the Direc- 
tor of NSA, the Comptroller General assigned a GAO staff member to 
NSA on a permanent basis to perform limited onsite audits of NSA’s 
vouchers and accounts. Under the present onsite audit procedures, all 
accounting and supporting documents are maintained at NSA or desig- 
nated records storage sites for audit purposes; these security measures 
are necessary because the majority of the documentation is of a classi- 
fied nature. The mutual accessibility of the GAO staff members and 
NSA officials permits prompt and informal resolution of questionable 
expenditures. To the present, our audit effort has been primarily of a 
financial accounting nature, plus a very limited effort in the area of 
procurement. No formal report has been published on the results of our 
continuing examinations at NSA. Section 6 of Public Law 86-36 pro- 
vides that no law shall be construed to require the disclosure of the 
organization or any function of NSA, of any information with respect 
to the activities thereof, or of the names, titles, salaries, or number of 
persons employed by NSA. We do not construe this section as preclud- 
ing our access on a confidential basis ; we view section 6 as a prohibition 
on any disclosure of our findings to the public at large. 

The onsite GAO representative is required to obtain a special secu- 
rity clearance. From 1955 to 1973, only two or three of our staff had 
this special clearance at any one time. However, we have recently ob- 
tained clearances for a few additional members of our staff. We have 
informally discussed with NSA officials the potential for GAO con- 
ducting luaiiagenieiit-type reviews of certain aspects of NSA's opera- 
tions. The preliminary conclusion we reached is that these are feasible, 
although we recognize that there are legal and practical limitations. 
One area in which we preliminarily believe some constructive, broader 
GAO reviews could be conducted is NSA’s automatic data processing 
and communications activities. 

There are several general considerations which bear upon the ques- 
tion of how we can most properly relate our audit responsibilities 
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to the special characteristics of the intelligence community. On the 
one hand we must keep in mind ; 

Legal limitations placed on the scope of the audits we could perform and 
the lack of explicit legislative authority to audit intelligence agencies; 

The probability of continued restricted access to information ; 

Probable requirements for additional staff ; and 

The fact that any substantive reports would probably be available only for 
very limited distribution. 

There are other factors, however, and they are also entitled to be 
given due weight. These would include : 

The certainty that, whatever the exact amount, large expenditures are made 
in the execution of the intelligence function ; 

Growing recognition of the need for improved oversight machinery in the 
Congress and the support role which GAO might play ; and 

The indications of a potential for significant contributions toward more 
efficient and effective management of certain of the activities pursued by in- 
telligence agencies. 

Given the necessary charter, some of the areas where we believe that 
GAO studies might be conducive to improved management would be, 
for example, examinations into intelligence requirements and analysis 
capability compared with data-collection capability. In addition, pro- 
curement, property management, and personnel management usually 
present opportunities for economies and improved management. Fur- 
thermore, exploration should be undertaken of the potential, within 
and among the agencies, for a duplication or a lack of coordination 
of collection, analysis, and research activities. 

We perceive several available options : 

(1) Undertake reviews only in response to specific congressional 
requests. 

(2) Perform audits and reviews on behalf of oversight committees. 

(3) Initiate, renew, or continue discussions with agency officials 
with a view toward obtaining, independently of the interest of a 
specific committee, sufficient access to information to permit useful 
self-initiated management reviews. 

(4) Assign professional staff members to the oversight committees. 

(6) Seek explicit legislative authority for our audit of the intelli- 
gence agencies and access to the requisite information. 

(6) Pursue any combination of the first five options. 

while we certainly do not rule out any of these courses of action, 
our view is that, for the present, we want to assist the oversight com- 
mittees to the extent possible. Of course, other current activities, such 
as our work at the FBI and further discussions with NSA, will be 
continued. 

The role of the GAO in the oversight of the intelligence community 
cannot be fully determined, in my view, until the oversight role of the 
Congress is agreed upon and machinery established to exercise this 
role. 

The GAO shares a common problem with the Congress in balancing 
the need for adequate review of the operations and finances of the in- 
telligence community, the need for public confidence in intelligence 
operations, and the need for confidentiality essential to the successful 
execution of many intelligence programs. 

5S-920— 75 2 
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This concludes my statement but with your permission, I would like 
to read some parts from my letter to this committee which spell out 
some thoughts we have. 

We say: 

We believe the Congress should once again, as it has ir the past, consider the 
manner in which oversight of the Intelligence community is managed in the 
light of the constitutional provision that no moneys be spent from the public 
treasury unless appropriated by the Congress. In this regard, the Congress 
should consider the role GAO is to play in what the Congress ultimately 
decides should be the requisite Congressional approval of intelligence com- 
munity funding and activities. GAO’s role should be sufficiently clarified so that 
it can determine its reporting responsibilities. 

Then, as the second point, we say: 

Wo believe the Congress should address the questions of whether some broad 
policy guidelines and criteria for certain types of covert national security activi- 
ties should be established by legislation; whether any agency responsible for 
intelligence collection should also be responsible for carrying out actions; and 
whether the existing Congressional system for identifying, approving, or dis- 
approving significant individual covert projects is adequate. 

Then we conclude by saying that : 

Given this situation, the question arises as to the adequacy of the available 
management review function within the CIA particularly. Are the agencies 
within the intelligence community so organized and structured as to permit such 
a management review function as an internal matter? If not, can they be made 
so to enhance the possibility of effective congressional oversiglit management 
review, either by the oversight committees themselves or with~flie assistance 
of GAO or others? 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be 
happy to respond to questions. 

Mr. Keller, to my left, the Deputy Comptroller Greneral, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald of our General Counsel’s office are here to assist me. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much. Before starting I would 
simply like to advise the members of the committee that we will pro- 
ceed under the 5-minute rule. 

It applies to all members. It will hurt me just as much as it does you. 

^Ir. Staats, you have been most constructive and most specific. 

I would like to paint with a rather larger brush. Does the General 
Accounting Office, which has the responsibility for representing the 
legis lati ve branch of our Government in overseeing the expenditures 
of the public moneys, know how much we spend on intelligence? 

Mr. St.\ats. No, sir. we do not. As I have indicated in my state- 
ment, in preparing the report for the Senate Government Operations 
Committee, we were not able to obtain that information specifically. 

Chairman Pike. Because of the restrictions which have been placed 
on your access to information, does the GAO know whether there is 
duplication in the realm of our intelligence-gathering activities? 

Mr, Staats. We would have no way of finding out, Mr. Chairman. 
This information is not available to us and, unless we know where 
the money is and w^here the peojile are, we would have no basis for 
making a judgment that there is duplication or lack of coordination 
or poor management. 

Chairman Pike. Iiuyour letter to this committee. ^Ir. Staats, you 
referred to the first part of the seventh clause, article I, section 9 of 
the Constitution. That is tlie provision winch states that no money 
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shall bo drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law. It is my feeling that the Congress does in 
fact make the appropriations but they do not in fact know what they 
are appropriating when they make the appropriations. I am more 
interested in the second part of that clause which says, “and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time to time.” 

In your judgment, is a regular statement and accoimt of all public 
money published? 

Mr. S TAATs. This provision is susceptible to interpretation as to 
whether or not it refers to the totals of the Government or whether 
it relates to departments or to activities or to functions. It has never 
been fully litigated. 

Chairman Pike. If there has been an attempt to litigate it, it was in 
the case of United States v. Richardson. 

Mr. Staats. Yes, but it was eventually thrown out by the Supreme 
Court on lack of standing, if my understanding is correct.. 

There is, of course, disclosure by the Treasury and through the 
budget of overall expenditures. 

Chairman Pike. You are really an expert in this field. Do you con- 
sider the kind of disclosure which we get to be that which the Found- 
ing Fathers had in mind \vhen they referred to a statement and ac- 
count of all public moneys ? 

Mr. Staats. I would certainly agree that it does not represent full 
disclosure. But at the same time, I would have to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that from the early days of our history there have been provisions 
written into law which authorize agency heads to maintain certain 
expenditures in secret. 

Chairman Pike. Yes, but we cannot write into the law anything 
which overrides the Constitution. 

Mr. Staats. But I think it is the other way around. The Congress 
has written into law provisions which authorize agency heads to main- 
tain expenditures confidential in spite of this provision. That practice 
has not really been challenged in our long history for reasons of which 
I am unaware. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the chairman is up. 

I yield to Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Do we have any estimates 
as to the overall costs of the entire intelligence community? It seems 
to me I recall some statement about $5 or $6 billion or something like 
that. 

Mr. Staats. We have seen those figures, too, Congressman ^IcClory. 
But we would have to simply 

Mr. McClory. That is just a guess? 

• 1 [continuing]. Regard those as guesses unless they can 

be vcrined. 

]\Ir. McClory. You have prepared two reports for Senator Percy, 
i liey are fairly recent, last year, I believe. Those are considered as 
secret, but you have received extensive information, I gather, from 
t he intelligence agencies other than the CIA and the NS A. 

Now have those been made available to other persons than Senator 
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Mr. Staats. I believe they have been made available to this com- 
mittee. There is no restriction on information which is classified as 
secret except for individuals receiving it being qualified to receive it. 
We make many reports which are of a classinea nature. 

Mr. McClory. So you either could or have released that to this com- 
mittee with the understanding that it is a secret document. 

Mr. Staats. That is right. Any person who is willing to receive 
the information under the rules that apply to classified information 
is eligible to receive this kind of report. 

Mr. McClory. Now if you were authorized to conduct investigations 
such as you perform for the Congress with respect to other agencies 
of CIA and other intelligence agencies on a confidential basis that 
would be legislative authority which would give you the prerogatives 
which you don’t seem now to have. 

Mr. Staats. That is correct. 

We may have to have more explicit authority than we have today. 

ISIr. McCrxiRY. Would you encounter any difficulty, do you think, if 
ultimately we should recommend the establishment of a Joint con- 
gressional committee on intelligence to overview the intelligence com- 
munity with respect to the subject of the secrecy of the reports you 
might prepare for the benefit of such committee. 

Mr. Staats. I would like to say two or three things with respect to 
your question. This is to some degree a personal judgment and based 
on my own background ... I would favor a joint committee. I would 
favor it partly growing out of the experience of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy which has in my opinion been quite successful in 
receiving highly sensitive information. To the best of my knowledge 
there has never been any problem concerning disclosure of unclear 
information from the committee. It has been an effective method by 
which the House and Senate could exercise oversight of that program. 

The other thing I would like to say is more related to our role. 
Without some committee of this type to which we could relate, with 
which we could agree regarding areas in which we would investigate 
and study and develop recommendations, so that we had someplace 
in the Congress where we could have an audience and a body to report 
to, we would be, I think, relatively ineffective. So I would favor for 
both those reasons a committee of the type you are suggesting. 

Mr. McClory. There is an existing rule of the House which per- 
mits any Member of the House to see and examine secret information 
with the same limitations as other Members who originally receive 
such information. Do you have an opinion as to that rule or whether 
you think it might be susceptible to some modification in order to 
retain greater secrecy of such reports. 

[The rule referred to is House Rule XI(2) (e)(2). Derived from 
section 202(d) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, it was 
made a part of the rules on January 3, 1953.] 

Mr. Staats. Speaking for GAO, we certainly would not want to be 
ill a situation wnere there was any concern that we would be supply- 
ing information to other than a body authorized by the Congress to 
obtain that type of information, and we would not do so. By tne same 
token, because of the sensitivity of the information we are dealing 
with, we need some part of the Congress to which we can relate and 
with which we could have agreement on the areas on which we would 
undertake reviews. 
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Mr. McClory. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Giaimo. 

!Mr. Giaimo. In reading and listening to your testimony, you state 
on page 13 that since 1962 GAO has not conducted any revie\^ of the 
CIA nor any reviews which focused specifically on CIA activities. On 
the bottom of page 16, you say that the role of the GAO in the over- 
siglit of the intelligence community cannot be determined fully until 
the oversight role of the Congress is agreed upon and machinery estab- 
lished to exercise this role. 

Then you go on to say how there has to be a balance between adequate 
review by the Congress and the needs of confidentiality. Is it a fair 
inference then that the General Accounting Office has very little if 
any information on the activities and expenditures of public funds 
by the intelligence community and the members of the intelligence 
community of the U.S. Government? 

IMr. Staats. That is correct. 

Mr. Giaimo. Is it also correct that you are not, nor is the General 
Accounting Office, in a position to know whether or not the CIA or 
other members of the intelligence family are acting within the param- 
etere of the statutes whicn established their existence and their 
missions? 

]\fr. Staats. That is correct. I should add here that we are also not 
able to give the Congress any appraisal as to the adequacy of the 
agencies’ own internal control machinery. This includes internal review 
of their financial requirements, accounting to the Director, accounting 
to the National Security Council or to anyone else. So we are in no posi- 
tion to make any judgment as to whether they are running a good 
internal management shop. 

^Ir. Giaimo. Would you care to give us your opinion as to whether 
or not you think this is a healthy balance between the public’s need to 
know and the Congress’ need to conduct watchdog or oversight 
oper ations. Do you think we now have a healthy balance between the 
intelligence community and the oversight community? 

^Ir. Staats. Absolutely not. I would emphasize that it is important 
that the Congress know. Many things the Congress is aware of cannot 
be made public, and people understand that, I am sure. But I think 
there is a public confidence element here as to whether or not there is an 
oversight agency conducting reviews in the intelligence community, 
even though the results cannot be fully divulged. I think the public 
needs to be assured in this area as in any other area that there is an 
oversight agency with adequate authority to get the information and 
make that information available to the Congress of the United States. 

!Mr. Giaimo. Did I understand you to say that you favor the estab- 
lishment of a .Joint Congressional Committee on Intelligence to over- 
see the activities of the intelligence community? 

Mr. Staats. That is correct. 

Mr. Giaimo. You made reference in your statements to earlier meet- 
ings with GAO and conversations going back to the early 1960’s, par- 
ticularly with the Armed Services Committee. Would you characterize 
earlier oversight activities by congressional committees as having been 
done by very few individuals in the Congress ? Do you know of your 
own knowledge whether that was so ? 
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Mr. Staats. That is correct. 

Mr. Giaimo. For example, you speak of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in 1959 and 1961 and 1962, and you mentioned the subcommittee 
chairman and the chairman. In those days, if I recall correctly, the 
chairman was Mr. Vinson of Georgia. Can you tell us who was then 
the subcommittee chairman of that Subcommittee on Intelligence? 

Mr. Staats. Mr. Keller was present at that time. I think it would be 
better if he answered the question. 

Mr. Keller. Congressman Paul Kilday was chairman of the sub- 
committee at that time. 

Mr. Giaimo. Do you know whether those conversations involved all 
of tlie members of the Armed Services Committee? 

Mr. Keller. I would have no way of knowing that. 

Mr. Giaimo. Do you know whether there were many people in the 
Congress in the early 1960s who were privy to the information, which 
you have told us here today, as a result of the communications between 
the GAO and the congressional committee involved ? 

Mr. Keller. My judgment would be that there were probably 
very few. 

Mr. Giaimo. Would you care to give us your opinion as to whether 
or not part of the problem with the inadequacy of congressional over- 
sight over the many years, particularly in the early 1960’s, has been 
the fact that there have been too few Members of the Congress who 
were privy to this information? 

Mr. Staats. That would be my view although again we would have 
no way of knowing with how many members of the committee the in- 
formation was shared. I think only the individuals thomsolvos could 
tell you that. 

But part of the value of a joint committee would be that the 
membership of that committee would represent a judgment by tlie 
Congress of those who would have a legitimate interest in the sub- 
ject. It would not be uncertain. It would not be a vague understanding 
about who was going to get the information or who was not. I think 
that there is great value in that kind of situation. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Stanton? 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Staats, first of all let 
me thank you for your candor and your testimony which I consider 
excellent in terms of its presentation. Could you tell me, you have 
stated in your testimony that you do not know the amount of money 
expended by the intelligence community because there is no way that 
you can audit it ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Staats. That is correct. 

Mr. Stanton. Then you would have no wa^y of knowing in a time 
frame, say, from 1955 to 1975 what the increase' in fiscal outlay has been 
to any particular agency; is that correct? 

Mr. Staats. That is correct. 

Mr. Stanton. Is it true that the reason that you cannot tell is because 
such funds are hidden in other parts of the Federal budget and that 
there are only specific Members of Congress who know, on the Ap])io- 
printions Committee, in what particular agency budget that money is 
contained; is that correct? 

Mr. Staats. Both for that reason and for reasons of secrecy and 
confidentiality. 
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Mr. Stanton. As to your experience with the NSA, where you did 
institute audit procedures, is it your belief that the same procedures 
could be instituted with res|^ct to the CIA ? 

Mr. Staats. I would be inclined to say “yes” if you assume that 
we will be able to make meaningful reviews of the managerial side 
of NSA. We think we can, and we have no contrary indications to 
date from NSA that they would not be agreeable to managerial type 
reviews. I mentioned two potential areas where we feel that GAO 
audit-s could be made : automatic data processing and communications. 
But we recognize again that even there we need to have someone to 
whom we can report because I would be willing to venture today that 
those could not be public reports. 

Mr. Stanton. Would you say that, when you need somebody to 
report, to, you are talking about the Congress and, specifically, I as- 
sume, tlie joint congressional committee concept that has been advo- 
cated for about 20 years. 

Mr. Staats. That is correct. 

Mr. Stanton. Do we not run the risk of a joint congressional com- 
mittee becaming part of the establishment of the agency over which 
it performs oversight? For example, it has been said that certain 
coinmittees of this House who have oversight responsibility have been 
so involved with the object agency that they have failed m terms of 
performing oversight. Is that danger not possible through a joint 
congressional committee performing that function ? 

Mr. Staats. Not inherently so, as I see it. I suppose there is a danger 
of any committee, whether w’e are talking about an oversight com- 
mittee of this type or any other committee, becoming, you might say, 
advocates of the program. This is a matter, I think, of broader 
concern than just the field that we are talking about here. 

But there are ways that you can protect against that, also. 

Mr. Stanton. That is correct. 

For that purpose would you think that one of the ways might be a 
limitation on the amount of time that a Member seiwes on that com- 
mittee, as we do on the Budget Committee of the House presently, with 
a limitation of serving on tne joint congressional committee for 2 to 6 
years, or for a specific period of time ? 

Mr. Staats. I think that might be one way to deal with it. 
If that were done, I would hope it would not be such a short period of 
time that individuals would not be able to become fully knowledgeable 
about the ai*ea they are working in. I have a feeling that, concerning 
the arrangement of the House Budget Committee, the period of time 
is too short ; but that is another matter. 

Mr, Stanton. Would it be possible and practical in your judgment 
to institute, for the protection of the public and the building of con- 
fidence of the public in Government the activities in this sensitive 
area, explicit expressed authority for the GAO for audit review 
through enactment of legislation as recommended by our committees 
to other committees in the House ? 

Mr. Staats. Yes, indeed, I referred to several avenues of approach 
in my statement. I would want to emphasize that I doubt that we could 
be fully effective, even with a joint committee, unless we specifically 
had access authority to information. I do not believe we w’ould be 
able to get that information as readily without such explicit authority. 
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Mr. Stanton. I concur. I thank you very much for your testimony. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. Thank you, Mr. Cliairman. I appreciate, Mr. Staats. 
your being here today. I would like to ask you if you know, either as 
a result of review of the experience during Project Manhattan or 
because you were with the U.S. Bureau of the Budget from 1939 to 
1953, how the Congress appropriated funds for the Manhattan project, 
how they were accounted for when expended, and who had access to 
that information ? 

Mr. Staats. I do not know specificallv the names of tlie individuals 
who had access to that information, but I believe that there were 
only two individuals who had access to that information. 

Mr. Treen. Do you know liow the money was appropriated, under 
what heading, under what category did we appropriate the money for 
the research to develop the atomic bomb in the early 1940’s? 

Mr. Staats. That information is now available and we would be 
glad to supply it for the record. My recollection was that it was made 
available largely through the Corps of Engineers construction 
appropriation. 

Mr. Treen. I Avould appreciate, Mr. Chairman, if that is satisfactory 
with you, getting the details of that for the record. 

Chairman Pike. Yes; we would appreciate your providing that for 
the record, Mr. Staats. 

Mr. Staats. We will be glad to. 

[The information follows:] 

The history of the Manhattan Project is the snnject of “Now It Can Be 
Told,” by Lt. Oen. I^sHe R. Groves, who was director for tlie Manhattan Project 
from September 17, 1942, to December 31, 1946. Chapter 26 specifically concerns 
the extent to which the nature of the project and the sources of its funding 
were made known to Members of Congress. Involvement of the General Account- 
ing Office in auditing the expenditures of the Manhattan Project was discussed 
in hearings before the Senate Select Committee on Atomic Energy on April 4 
and 8, 1946. The audit conducted during that period was essentially a vouclier- 
type audit. 

See also, “On Active Service in Peace and War,” by Henry L. Stiinson and 
McGeorge Bundy, particularly page 614. Volume I of ‘‘A History of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission,” by Richard G. Hewlett and Oscar E. Ander- 
son, .Jr., contains in Chapter 9 a discussion of Congress and appropriations for 
the Manhattan Project. 

Mr. Treen. I would like to get into the question now of your au- 
thority to examine accounts. Basically you have authority under 31 
sections 54 and 60 which seem to me to contain a rather broad 
charter. Section 54. title 31 states that all departments of the Govern- 
ment shall furnish to you “such information regarding the powers, 
duties, activities, organization, financial transactions, and methods of 
business of their respective offices as he may from time to time require 
of them.” 

You are given the authority to secure and “have access to and the 
right to examine any books, documents, paper.<. or records of any such 
department or establishment.” Under section 60 you are “authorized 
and directed to make an expenditure analysis or each agency in the 
executive branch of the Government * * * which, in the opinion of 
the Comptroller General, will enable Congress to determine whether 
public funds have been economically and efficiently administered and 
expended.” 
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Before getting your response thereto^ I assume that you feel that the 
appropriations acts that contain provisos about expenditures on the 
certificate or warrant of the head of an agency cut across these statutes, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Staats. Yes, that is correct, and in the case of CIA there is a 
specific provision in its organic act, as you know, which authorizes the 
Director to make expenditures on his own certificate, which means we 
do not have any authority to go behind 

Mr. Treen. I would like to examine that a little bit legally. I have 
never examined into this area before, but when Congress says that the 
head of an agency may expend money on his own certificate, of course 
that means that he then is given a great deal of discretion in how that 
money is spent, but do you interpret that to mean that you cannot then 
look at how it was spent ? 

Mr. Staats. That is correct. 

Mr. Treen. He is given the authority to spend it ? 

Mr. Staats. That is correct. Legislation has been introduced in the 
House by Congressman Eckhardt on January 16 of this year for 
himself and a number of other Members, which would at least author- 
ize us to go behind the certification to the extent of making a judgment 
as to whether it was in fact a justifiable certificate in the sense of 
being secret or confidential. 

[The bill referred to is H.R. 1513.] 

^Ir. Treen. You don’t think you have that authority now ? Are there 
any coiiit decisions upon which you base that opinion? 

Mr. Staats. No, sir. 

Mr. Treen. It seems to me the discretion to spend on the certificate of 
a head of an agency doesn’t mean that you can’t examine that expendi- 
ture ; at a very minimum you can — you can total up the amounts he 
has spent on his own certificate, can’t you ? 

Mr. Staats. We may not even be permitted to know the amount. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Staats, I am appreciative of your being here this morning. 

On page 8 of your testimony you allude to divestiture of certain pro- 
prietary interests on the part oi the CIA. 

Now, my first question may elicit from you classified information. 
Maybe the question that would elicit classified information could be 
answered for the record. 

First of all, did you do an audit on the CIA’s sale of both Southern 
Air Ti ansportation and Air Asia? 

Mr. Staats. I am advised, Congi‘essman Dellums, this would be 
classified information and we would have to supply that answer to you 
in a classified manner. 

Mr. Dellums. I would revest unanimous consent that material be 
given to this committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Just a moment. Before we do that, are you telling 
us that whether or not you performed an audit is, itseli, classified 
information? 

Mr. Staats. That is my advice at the moment, Mr. Chairman ; that 
would be the case with respect to any specific operation. 
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Chairman Pike. Tlie matter will be either provided for the record 
or heard in executive session at some subsequent time. 

^Ir. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Is it correct you did do an audit on the divestiture of two proprietary 
companies? 

^Ir. Staats. Yes. We were asked to look at whether or not the pro- 
cedures that they went through to divest themselves of these interests 
were adequate, and we did get the necessar}^ information, and we ren- 
dered opinion on the questions in each case. 

Mr. Dellums. Did you look at or audit the profit and loss state- 
ment of either or both of these proprietary companies ? 

Mr. Staats. I am sorry» I didn’t get the first part of your question. 

Mr. Dellums. Did you look at or audit the profit and loss statement 
of either one or both of these proprietary companies ? 

Mr. Staats. I am advised that we did not make an audit of any profit 
and loss statement. 

Mr. Dellums. So you have no way of answering the question of 
wliether or not these companies made a profit ? 

Mr. Staats. No. sir. 

Mr. Dellums. What happened to the money from the sale of these 
two proprietary companies « 

Mr. Staats. I believe our reports would be available to this com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Will the gentleman from California yield ? 

]Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. I have a point of order. 

Tlie point is that the witness stated this is classified information 
and you have stated that you would receive the information in execu- 
tive session. 

Cli airman Pike. That is not my undei*standing. The witness, who 
is a very experienced, old hand in these things, has said that naming 
the specific corporations involved did constitute a classified statement. 

Mr. Dellums thereafter rephrased his question to cover unnamed 
corporations. If at any time Mr. Staats feels the matter is or should 
be classified, he has an absolute right to say so. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. McClory. I think he was referring to the specific cases to which 
the witness had already stated 

Chairman Pike. As I said, I am not going to raise the question of 
secrecy if Mr. Staats does not opt to do so. 

Mr. Dellums. Mr. Chairman, I would restate my question; What 
happened to the money from the sale of these two unnamed proprietary 
companies? 

Mr. McCi.ory. Mr. Chairman, I think the witness — I think that our 
colleague 

Chairman Pike. Does the gentleman make a point of order? 

Mr. Dellums. I am not yielding time to the gentleman. 

Mr. Giaimo. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. Dellums. I yield to my distin^ished colleague. 

Mr. Giaimo. For many years, one of the problems has been that 
even before we have objections from the executive branch or the 
agencies themselves, there is all too often a predisposition on the part 
of certain people in the Congress to impose our own cloak of secrecy — 
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in addition to executive branch cloaks of secrecy — over the activities 
of agencies. That has been part of the problem with congressional 
oversight. 

Chairman Pike. The Chair will simply state that any man can make 
a point of order at any time. 

Mr. McClory made a point of order and was overruled. 

Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. ' 

Mr. Staats, on the question 

Mr. Staats. I am sorry, Congressman Dellums, we are not able 
to respond to that question for the reasons I have indicated. 

I hope the membei-s will appreciate the fact we are bound by the 
same laws that bind everyone else with respect to the classification 
of information. 

Mr. Dellums. I respect that. I am simply raising questions; if it 
it classified I would simply request that the information be given 
to the committee or heard in executive session. I am simply raising 
the question. 

Mr. Staats. I believe that can be done. 

^Ir. Dellums. Thank you. 

My next question is, was the company or companies sold at true 
market value ? 

Mr. Staats. We are not able to respond to that. 

Mr. McClory. I think the witness is entitled to be protected by 
the confidentiality under which he guards this information 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory, I am just going to say flatly the 
witness is wholly capable of taking care of himself. 

Mr. McClory. And the 

^ Chairman Pike, This witness has been around longer than you and 
I liave been around. What has happened here is that by your raising 
points of order and interrupting Mr. Dellums, Mr. Dellums’ time has 
expired and accordingly the Chair now is obliged to recognize Mr. 
Murphy. 

Mr. McClory. A further point of order. I want to make it per- 
fectly emphatic here that I intend, when a witness is pursued after 
he has made the point, to provide the information, would violate the 
confidentiality under which the information is held, I am going to 
^pei'sist in objecting to questions which would endeavor to elicit in- 
formation which the witness has indicated he is not at liberty to pro- 
vide and to persist in the questioning after that point has been made. 

It seems to me quite improper as far as the members of this com- 
mittee are concerned. 

I am not raising any question with regard to secrecy which is not 
already inhei’enl in the law, but I am goingto be certain that whatever 
is inherent in the law is going to be preserved and protected in this 
hearing. 

Chairman Pike. The gentleman from Illinois did not state a point 
of order. Any time that the gentleman from Illinois does state a point 
of order, the Chair will rule on the point of order, but the Chair is 
not going to let the time of any member of the committee be used 
up in that fashion and from now on the Chair will exercise his discre- 
tion in granting additional time, if we run into that situation again. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Murphy. 
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Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 1 minute of my 5 minutes 
to Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Staats, with a view toward understanding that the questions 
I am raising with you are in no way an effort to compromise you, but 
simply to raise the questions : If in fact in your judgment the mattms 
are security matters that should be given to "this committee in executive 
session, I accept that as a member of committee. 

I simply raised the question in order to elicit the response today or 
at some future date. 

My next question in the remaining seconds I have is, were the conqia- 
nies sold strictly to the highest bidder? If not, w'hy not? 

]\Iy next (juestion, who bought these companies? AVere any of the 
buyers previously associated with the CIA and, finally, what kind 
of CIA audits have been made on company ledgers? If you could sup- 
ply us with answers to all of the questions that I have raised with you 
that are of a classified nature, I will deeply appreciate it and with that 
I yield back my time to my distinguished colleague. 

[The information may be found in the committee files.] 

Mr. ^luRPiiY.; Thank you. 

I too would like to thank you for your forthright testimony here 
today, Mr. Staats. 

In your testimony you pointed out legal restrictions on your audit-' 
ing and your access to information authority, and later on page 3 you 
say a closely related problem is the difficulty of developing acceptable 
arrangements for the ix'poi’ting of GAO findings and conclusions to 
Congress. 

My question, Mr. Staats, is whether we could have your recommen- 
dation in developing acceptable arrangements for tlie reporting of 
your findings and your auditing to the Congress? 

Mr. Staats. Yes. This very definitely relates to the discussion w’e had 
a few minutes ago with respect to a joint committee, or some alterna- 
tive arrangement 

Mr. Murphy. I understand you agree with the theory of the joint 
committee as I do. 

I would like, at your leisure, for you to supply us wdth acceptable 
reporting arrangements to the Congress, taking into consideration the 
confidence you must preserve and the Congress has to preserve. 

Mr. Staats. We will be happy to elaborate and develop that point 
further. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Staats. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murphy. I yield to Mr. Dellums if I have time. 

Mr. Dellums. Mr. Staats, what is your opinion of tlie lesrality of 
an agency investing appropriated funds in the stock market? 

Mr. Staats. I don’t really know w^hat your question alludes to, 
but I would say that the fr^dom which CIA has been given iii tlie 
statute does not preclude any investment or any exnenditure which in 
the judgment of the Director would carry forward his own iirogram 
and there is no way that you can really go behind that. That is really 
the substance of what I have been saying here. 

Mr. Dellums. So you are suggesting that the authority for the CIA 
or any other agency of the so-called intelligence community to estab- 
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lish proprietaries and spend appropriated funds for that purpose is 
within their authority given the present law ? 

Mr. Staats. If the Director makes that determination, yes. 

Mr. Keller. The CIA Act specifically provides that the moneys 
available to the Agency can be spent without regard to any other pro- 
visions of law and regulations relating to the expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds. It is a very broad provision. 

Mr. Dellums. One other question: What is the legality of covert 
Government proprieties competing for Government contracts with 
public companies? Do you liave any opinion on that? 

Mr. Staats. Our response would nave to be the same as the one we 
have given to your previous question. 

Mr. Dellums. I appreciate that. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Title 31, section 60 of the United States Code directs 
the Comptroller General to repoit directly to tlie Government Opera- 
tions Committees, et cetera, on a number of different expenditures and 
evaluation of expenditures of executive branch agencies. 

On page 6 of your letter of July 31 to the chairman you state that in 
general GAO has not taken the initiative in pressing for oversight of 
intelligence operations, but has made serious efforts to assist the com- 
mittees on a request basis. 

D(^s the GAO make a distinction between the congressional and 
self-initiated audits relative to the methodology and also relative to 
the legal authority ? Do you draw a line between the statute here and 
what you are supposed to be doing, and also the initiated studies? 

Mr. Staats. The legal problem is there in either event. What is dif- 
ferent is that if there is a strong interest on the part of a committee 
such as the A rmed Services Committee or the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in a particular matter, then our chances of getting the necessary 
information on a voluntary basis are better. 

Mr. Kasten. Under the normal procedure of reporting periodically, 
what reports have been submitted to the committees in accord with 
tliis statute? What reports having to do with intelligence and what 
reporting arrangements and procedures now exist between the GAO 
and the various committees that have oversight responsibilities at the 
present time? 

Mr. Staats. Let me respond to your question in the general frame- 
work in which we operate with r^pect to all the committees of the 
Congress. ~~ 

The statutes, beginning with the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970, and leincorporated in the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
require tliat we respond to reijuests that come from committees of the 
Congress to the best of our ability and we have worked with virtually 
all the committees in the Congress in that manner. These w’ould be 
reviews that are undertaken specifically on request of committees, and 
the reports are made to the requesting committees. The availability of 
those reports to other elements in the Congress is a matter that is han- 
dled on a case by case basis. In some cases they are made widely avail- 
able. In other cases they are held for hearings and for other reasons. 

Now, regarding reports that we make on our own initiative under 
the broad charter that we have, these are made available to the public 
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unless classified, the day after they are forwarded to the Speaker of 
the House and the President of the Senate. All of these reports are 
referred to the interested committees and in all instances, to the Gov- 
ernment Operations and Appropriations Committees. The Govern- 
ment Operations and Appropriations Committees have a specific 
responsioility under the Legislative Reorganization Act for following 
up on our reports and the recommendations we make in those reports, 
including, for example, receiving agencies’ responses to those recom- 
mendations. Each agency is required within 60 days to tell the com- 
mittees whether they intend to accept our recommendations or not. So 
the Government Operations Committee does have a special responsi- 
bil ity concerning our self -initiated reports. 

Mr. Kasten. The point of my questioning is, I think there may be 
as many problems on our side — on our side as the Congress — as there 
may be on the other side, the CIA or you. 

Have, since 1962, any congressional committees requested the GAO 
to resume its financial audits of the CIA ? 

Mr. Keller. Not since 1962. 

Mr. Kasten. There has not been that request ? 

Mr. Keller. No, sir. 

Mr. Staats. The only requests we have had, Con^essman Kasten, 
relate to those which we cite in our testimony here this morning. 

Mr. Kasten. In the letter you provided to us and also the letter to 
Senator Proxmire, you said that the GAO terminated all audits of the 
CIA because of disinvolving access to records. 

Specifically, what difficulties have been encountered by the GAO in 
its attempt to conduct meaningful audits of the Cl A ? 

Mr. Keller. Perhaps I could answer that. sir. In the first instance 
there is the provision in the CIA Act which allows the Director to 
make expenditures on his awn certificate. The law goes on further to 
say that the certificate “shall be considered a sufficient voucher for the 
expenditure” ; to accountants that means that is all the data which is 
to be available. 

Second, the position taken in the early sixties by the Director of 
CIA was that not only were unvouchered, certificated expenditures 
exempt from review by our office, but that also vouchered expenditures, 
if they were made in support of the covert activities, would not be_ 
subject to GAO review. And then you begin to get the whole thing 
mixed up. 

Also, it is my understanding that our people who were out tliere 
were given limited access to certain things they wanted to look at. were 
never allowed to see very much of the whole picture and after a 2- or 
3-year trial period of trying to expand our audits we came to the con- 
clusion it was not a worthwhile effort. 

Mr. Staats. When the definition includes those activities which sup- 
port covert operations, then it includes literally almost everything tne 
Agency does, because nearly everything can be regarded as being in 
support of confidential operations. It was a hopeless situation as the 
GAO saw it, and we properly withdrew. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin? 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Staats, you have already said that you don’t know the total 
amount of money that we are spending here. That would be one of 
the <mestions in which I am interested. 

I don’t know to what extent you can help, but I am trying to find out 
something about where does the money come from and who has control 
over it. 

Now, where the money comes from apparently is scattered — mostly 
we talk about it being scattered throughout various other budgets, in 
the federal budget system and then lifted to the intelligence com- 
munity after the appropriations process. 

You are an expert. You have been around a long time. How else 
could the CIA or any other intelligence organization get money other 
than through that process ? Is there any way other than through that 
process they might get money ? 

Mr. Staats. I don’t personally have too much difficulty with the 
process, provided that there is a policy 

Mr. Aspin. I am just trying to determine if you can think of any 
other way th^ might get money. For example, what is the legal status 
over any profits made from proprietary companies ? Have they com- 
plete discretionary control over that? 

Mr. Staats. It is all considered during the appropriations process. 

Mr. Aspin. Is that recycled through the appropriations process? 
Do they have to return that money to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Staats. Let me answer your question this way : There is dis- 
closure of these operations within the framework of the existing ar- 
rangements for review 

Mr. Aspin. What happens to the money? If they make a profit at 
the end of the year, what happens to that profit? Does that go back 
into the Treasury and they have to get appropriations from it or can 
they use that money as they see fit ? 

Mr. Staats. No; they cannot use it as they see fit but it is subject to 
the same monitorship by the 0MB that all of their funds are subject to. 

Mr. Aspin. Do you know how that works? I mean, do you know what 
happens to that money ? 

Mr. Staats. I do not believe that I am the best person to answer 
your question. Mr. Lynn probably can answer your question. 

Mr. Aspin. Who can we ask ? 

Mr. Staats. Mr. Lynn. 

Mr. Aspin. Where else could they get money? Could they be, for 
example, printing the stuff? Is that possible? Can you think of any 
other place? I am trying to find out where all the possible sources of 
funds for the intelligence community come from. Wbere do they come 
from ? 

Mr. Staats. The only basic source is appropriations. 

Mr. Aspin. You can’t think of anything else? Appropriations, pro- 
prietary companies, selling such companies, profits from such 
companies ? 

Mr. Staats. Those would not be significant in relationship to the 
total operation, no, sir. 

Mr. Aspin. Let me speak to the question of who has control over it. 
Do you have any feel for — the head of the Central Intelligence Agency 
is a^so head of the entire intelligence community. Do you have any 
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feel for how much control heiias over that total intelligence budget of 
other intelligence agencies other than the CIA ? 

Mr. Staats. I can only refer you to the statute under which he wears 
two hats ; he is Director of Central Intelligence 

Mr. Aspin. Does he help set the budgets for other agencies ? Does he 
help set the budget for the NSA ? 

Mr. Staats. He helps. 

Mr. Aspin. How much authority does he have, like tlie Secretary 
of Defense helps to set the budget for the Army, Navy, and Air Force ? 
Has he that kind of authority, to set the budget for DIA, NSA, and 
other in tell igence-a^ncies ? 

Mr. Staats. Legally he does participate in That. 

Mr. Aspin. Never mind what happens legally. What happens in 
fact ? Does he really control the budgets of all those agencies ? 

' MrrSTA.xTs. The word “control” is too strong a term. Legally he lias 
the responsibility for advising tlie President with respect to that func- 
tion. If there wei’c an issue involved, undoubtedly he would have to get 
the President's decision, but his charter to advise the President is very 
broad. His concern relates to the total community, that is ouite correct. 

Mr. Aspin. Do the other intelligence agencies present their budgets 
to him for their approval ? Where do they present their budgets, do 
you know ? 

Mr. Staats. I think you should direct this question to Mr. Lynn, who 
will be with you tomorrow. He is much more recently involved in this 
than I. — 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Staats, effective intelligence work, by its very nature, is highly 
secret and strict^ — and requires strict “need to know” rules. 

The standard operating procedures within intelligence organiza- 
tions are carried on in such a way that even their own employees have 
very limited faiowledge of the overall mission and activities. And, as 
you know, the CIA and others use a so-called compartment system 
where even high level department officials will not be aware of special 
missions and operations. This, of course, is a very necessary procedure. 

Now, in your opinion, can professional auditing procedures be de- 
vised wherein your own employees could audit these agencies and yet 
maintain this compartmental concept? 

In other words, can you keep your auditors departmentalized and 
^ yet come up with a reasonable appraisal or audit wherein a very lim- 
ited number of your key people would be aware of the overall audit 
results? 

^ Mr. Staats. Our staff has had experience with many highly secret, 
’ highly sensitive operations, and I think our record is very good in that 
we have not been the source of any disclosures of that type of informa- 
tion. W^e have been involved in reviews of militarv readiness, the 
performance of highly sensitive weapons systems and matters of this 
type. So I have no concern about our ability to deal with secret, classi- 
fied, confidential information. 

Now, referring to the compartmentation which exists within certain 
intelligence operations, I have to be very frank that there will prob- 
ably have to be clear legal authority to have access to the necessary 
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information on a sufficiently broad basis. That may present a problem 
to the intelligence agencies, but I think that there must be some recog- 
nition here that without the ability to ^et information in that manner, 
there is not going to be adequate oversight, whether done by us or by 
anybody else. You are not going to have it. 

Mr. Milford. I agree with you. 

My question, primarily, goes not toward the executive agency so 
much as, can you devise auditing procedures that would maintain this 
corrypartmental concept? 

Mr. Staats. I think we can. I think we would have to be guided by 
and would take into account the agency’s own problems in this regard. 
Wo do that today in similar situations. 

Mr. Milford. Obviously, at some point there must be interdepart- 
mental correlation, but my question is, can it be assumed that only a 
very limited number of people, such as the intelligence agency itself, 
have access to it? It is very limited ? 

Mr. Staats. We would have to recognize that problem, and in fact 
today all of our classified reports are reviewed by the agency before 
we release them to the Congress from the standpoint of what specific 
information in them has to be classified. 

On any of these subjects, we send the report in draft form to the 
agency and many times, as you may know, we send classified reports 
up to Congress. Often part will be classified, part will be unclassified. 
Or there may be even pages where certain parts of the information 
are classified, the remainder unclassified. This judgment is not made 
by us; it is made by the agency when it gives the draft its security 
review, and I think tliat would have to apply in this case. 

Mr. Milford. You mentioned briefly in your statement that audits of 
the intelligence agencies might require more personnel. Do you have 
any idea of how many^ what percentage of an increase would be re- 
quired if you get into this? 

Mr. Staats. We couldn’t really venture any guess at this point. It 
would depend a great deal on the wording of the statute giving us 
authority, and I think it would depend a great deal on the interests 
of the oversight committee itself as to how much it would like us to do. 
But I couldn’t venture a guess at the moment. 

Mr. Milford. It would follow this compartmental concept in your 
auditing. Would this proportionately require more people to carry out 
than your routine types of investigations and audits ? 

Mr. Staats. I would say yes. Generally, yes. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Johnson. 

^Ir. Johnson. Mr. StaatSj you have mentioned the figure $6 billion 
in your letter to the committee as being the probable amount or at 
leak the figure that is bandied about as being spent on the intelligence. 

Mr. Staats. That was not GAO’s figure ; no, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. I think it is in your letter to the Congress. 

Mr. Staats. We are attributing that figure to other sources. 

!Mr. Johnson. You say it comes from other sources, but that is the 
figure that you use. You didn’t say that you had determined that. Ob- 
viously it is a large figure. We all recognize it is in the billions. 

Mr. Staats. Yes. 

68 - 920—75 3 
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Mr. Johnson. It is also my understanding it is hidden throughout 
the bu^et in the budgets of many different agencies and departments 
of the Government ; is that correct? 

Mr. Staats. That is right. 

^Ir. Johnson. When you are making audits of these other agencies 
and departments of the Government, do you ever run across these blocs 
of funds which are somehow squirreled away for the intelligence 
activities of the Government ? 

Mr. Staats. We do run into situations on other reviews that we 
make, reviews of the type I referred to on page 2 of my statement, 
where we are simply tola that that is information not available to us. 

Mr. Johnson. Then you do not pursue that further? 

Mr. Staats. We have no way to pursue it. 

Mr. Johnson. I hesitate to use the word “stonewalled” but when you 
run into that stone wall attitude, do you take it for granted you haven’t 
authority to pureue it? How do you know it doesn’t go beyond intelli- 
gence activities? 

Mr. Staats. With our present authority, we are not able to go be- 
yond that point, although we make an effort to get them to give us 
information on a voluntary basis. 

!Mr. Johnson. I understand that the CIA has statutory authority 
to do as it pleases with the money and 1 agree with your interpretation 
of that. 

You have mentioned in your testimony or in your letter, I have for- 
gotten which, that in response to a letter concerning Senator Percy’s 
request, that you did not get responses from the CIA, the Defense 
Department, and the XSA, I believe. You mention that they cited 
statutory authority. What statutory authority does XSA and the 
Department of Defense have to refuse to give you information legiti- 
mately requested? 

Mr.* Staats. We have that information here. If you like, we can 
specify it now or give it to you. 

Mr. JoHNSON. If you can submit that to the committee. I would like 
to see if the legislation we are talking about needs to be expanded 
beyond "CIA. 

[The requested information is printed in the appendixes of these 
hearings,] 

Mr. Johnson. The Defense Department evidently, if they tell you 
it is secret, you won't pursue it, or if XSA tells you, you won't pur- 
sue it. 

Mr. Staats, We might pursue it to see- whether or not they would 
be agreeable to declassifying enough of it to meet our requirements. 
For example, if we are dealing with something like narcotics control, 
or if we are dealing with some other matter then we do pursue it in 
that sense, but the ultimate decision is theirs, not ours. 

Mr. Johnson. In your letter you indicated you wrote a letter to CIA 
January 17 of this year and never received a response and made 
attempts to get a response and could not. 

IVhat attempts do you make when they refuse to talk to you? 

Mr. Staats. These are handled by telephone or visitation. 

Mr. Johnson. And if they flatly refuse, there is nothing you can 
do about it ? 
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Mr. Staats. That is correct. 

Mr. Johnson. Wellj we have this amendment to the Forei^ Assist- 
ance Act of 1974 whicli was passed last year, which j)rohibits CIA 
expenditure of funds “for operations in foreign countries other than 
intelligence activities, intended solely for obtaining necessary intelli- 
gence’’ unless the President determines it is important to the national 
security. 

Presently then there would be no way of determining, no way that 
anybody in the U.S. Government, unless the President himself went 
into an investigative postuie, could determine whether or not that 
provision of the law is being honored; is that correct? 

[The refei^nce is to the Hughes- Ryan amendment — section 32 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1974, P.L. 93-559, “Intelligence Activities 
and Exchange of Materials” — which amended section 662 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; 22 U.S.C. 2422. The amendment 
is printed on page 429 of tlie appendix.] 

^Ir. Staai's. That is correct. 

We do find that in some cases the agency will let us have infor- 
mation. For example, in connection with the report we made to the 
Congress on the legislative ceiling on expenditures in Laos, we were 
able to get the information because they were willing to supply it. 

Mr. Johnson. They gave you the information, but did you have 
any way of verifying if tlie information they gave you was correct? 

Mr. Kkixer. Probanly not. 

I would like to follow up a little bit on your earlier question for 
a minute. The law is quite clear in that it says we shall have access to 
all information and papers and records of agencies. At the same time, 
there is no enforcement power in the Comptroller General. In other 
words, if we do get a refusal, we have no subpena power, we have no 
way of going to a court and trying to enforce our right. We have 
presented testimony on this problem to Congress, not primarily with 
regard to security agencies, out concerning many agencies; we have 
asked for subpena power in order to get a resolution of whether we 
have a right to these records or not. 

It is just as simple as this — that we can have all the rights in the 
world and the agency has the papers and doesn’t give them to us. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Staats, do you know the mechanical method by 
which moneys allocated in one budget — for example, in the Air 
Force budget for intelligence purposes — are then transferred to an- 
other intelligence agency — for example, to the CIA? 

Mr. Staats. Mr. Lynn, again, can outline this. I am sure he will 
tomorrow, but, in general, this is handled through the OMB with the 
advice of the DCI and it becomes a Presidential decision. 

Mr. Hayes. So that the physical method then is determined by 
OMB? 

Mr. Staats. At the beginning of the fiscal year or as soon as the 
funds Rve available, there would be a transfer that would take place. 

Mr. Hayes. Do you have information concerning how employees 
are detailed between the various intelligence agencies and other execu- 
tive branch departments? 

Mr. Staats. No, sir, I do not. 
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Mr. Hayes. If confidentiality and the problem of classification 
causes no audit to be done, is it possible for GAO now to audit those 
things which have been publicly disclosed? For example, the Glomar 
Explorer adventure? 

Mr. Staats. As far as getting verification of the data which relates 
to that matter, the answer would still lie with the agency. I don’t think 
the fact that it has been made partially public really alters the legal 
or the factual situation. 

Mr. Hayes. You do not believe that alters their classification sys- 
tem at all, so they may classify what has been published in news- 
papers and broadcast by television and yet you accept that classifica- 
tion or you feel you are required to accept it? 

Mr. Keller. If we are talking about CIA and funds spent on the 
certificate of the Director. He can still maintain he has legal authority 
to withhold information on that project. I can conceive that he would 
say, “Yes, this has been disclosed, but we are not going to disclose 
the mechanics relating to the part that was disclosed.” 

Mr. Hayes. For example, the procurement process on the vessel 
itself, how much it cost and who contracted for it, et cetera. 

Mr. Keller. Of course, I am speculating here. 

Mr. Hayes. Does the General Accounting Office have authority to 
conduct audits on U.S. agencies outside the United States? 

Mr. Keller. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. Do you feel you are subject to the same rulings of con- 
fidentiality and classification when you go abroad and begin to con- 
duct those audits ? 

Mr. Keller. We have offices in Frankfurt, Germany, and Bangkok. 

There are two types of situations. We probably would have trouble 
with overseas CIA activities just the same as we would have a problem 
here. With respect to Defense activities or AID activities that do not 
involve intelligence activities, even though they may be classified, we 
probably would not have any particular trouble. Our people would 
have to have the required security clearances, but we have had no 
real problem with that. 

Mr. Staats. Legally, we have the same situation in any agency where 
the agency head has authority to make expenditures on his own 
certificate. We have exactly the same problem in State or the FBI 
with respect to expenditures made on a certificate. Any other agency 
that has that same kind of statutory power presents the same problem 
as far as we are concerned. We cannot go behind the certificate made 
by the agency head. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Leh^ian. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Staats, are you a CPA ? 

Mr. Staai's. No, sir. 

Mr. Lehman. Being head of the General Accounting Office, you 
work very closely with CPA’s and understand professional accounting 
procedures? 

Mr. Staats. We have about 600 CPA’s in GAO, and we work very 
closely with CPA organizations. 

^Ir. Lehman. I am sure you have a working knowledge. 
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In looking through this statement of yours, I run into such terms 
in regard to auditing as. on page 4, “accuracy of estimates.” On page 7, 
blocked-out informants’ names in ordinary accounting procedures. In 
getting a certified audit, you do have to do confirmations on which 
are the informants in the certified audit. 

At page 6 you talk about “lack of access of information.” 

In this kind of an audit, it is really not what I would call a real 
audit. To me an audit is either a certified audit or not an audit. It 
either is or it isn’t. 

To me what kind of a financial institution in this country would 
advance money to a business firm based on this kind of an audit that 
lacks estimates, contains blocked-out names, and reports lack of access 
to information? 

Mr. Staats. I am sure that you would recognize that when an audi- 
tor cannot fully verify the basis upon which he certifies a financial 
statement, he is going to qualify. He should qualify it. 

In this case that you refer to, involving the blocking out of inform- 
ants’ names, it would not affect at all the kind of judgment we would 
be seeking to make, whether the summaries which the FBI has pre- 
pared for us are adequately reflective of what is in the files. We don’t 
need the name of the person ; we don’t need the name of the organiza- 
tion; what we do need to know is whether the summary itself is an 
accurate reflection of what is in the file. 

Mr. Lehman. You have to do that with confirmation of some type 
from some source. 

Mr. Staats. That is correct. 

Mr. Lehman. The only financial institution that I can think of that 
would advance money on this kind of an audit would be the Treasury 
of the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Staats. I must say that some of the rules are different between 
the private and the public sector. 

Mr. Lehman. My next question would be rather provincial in nature. 
As you know, the area I represent is near Cuba and has a large Cuban 
refugee community and has apparently been the scene of a great deal 
of CIA operation. Radio and so forth. Do you have the auwiority to 
obtain for this committee the sums that have gone to groups there, 
and still more important, to determine what money is still going to 
such groups ? 

Mr. Staats. No. 

'Mr. Lehman. I expected that answer. 

Chairman Ptkb. Mr. Field. 

Mr, Field. In early 1970, there was a report prepared at the Office 
of Management and Budget referred to as the so-called Schlcsinger 
report. It was an attempt to study the administration’s budget of the 
intelligence community. 

Did GAO ever receive a copy of that report ? 

Mr. Staats. Not that I am aware of ; no, sir. 

^fr. Field. Was GAO aware of the study? 

Mr. Staats. We have heard of it, but are not familiar with the 
details. 

Mr. Field. Did you ever request a copy of that report ? 

Mr. Staats. I am not sure that we did. 



^fr. Fiet,d. Has GAO ever attempted to receive reports from the 
Office of Management and Budget on any of these studies that may 
have been done on the intelligence community in terms of its budg^ 
or anything of that nature? 

Mr. Staats. No ; for the simple reason that we have been aware that 
they are under somewhat the same restrictions as we. 

Mr. Field. In pursuit of your studies in order to try to evaluate 
some of the requests that you have had from Congress, you have never 
felt that that would be a ^uick and appropriate waj of perhaps receiv- 
ing some of the information without having to go into the confidential 
side. 

'WTiat I am thinking is, if you could get the r^ults of somebody else’s 
study you may not have had to get into a specific mission or the name 
of an agent or anything like that, which might be highly classified. 
You might nevertheless, without having done that yourself, at least 
get the general results which by now are at least figures or something 
like that. Have you ever thouglit of that as an appropriate way of find- 
ing out the cost and the relative budget breakdown of the intelligence 
community ? 

Mr. Staats. One thing we have thought about is the possibility of 
doing a review, after consultation with appropriate committees, of the 
process and the procedures, by which the agencies exercise internal 
control of their budgets and their activities. Such a review would not 
divulge in any way the substance of actions by the agency. 

But to do so, we would have to have access to information, and to 
date we have not been able to get that kind of access. 

Mr. Field. Thank you. 

What type of records did GAO retain as to its audit and the working 
materials that go into an audit? Ho you keep copies of all the audits 
done of the intelligence community or of any agencies in it? 

Mr. Staats. We usually keep files on our work for a period of time- 
working papers and so on. 

Mr. Field. You do have complete records of all the audits done of 
intelligence agencies? 

Mr. Keller. I would like to comment just for a moment. This is sub- 
ject to verification. 

Normally on classified reports we do, of course, have our backup 
papers and copies of reports. I believe when we were doing work in 
CIA some materials were kept at the CIA headquarters. We do not 
have cxipies of all such reports in our building, but they are available 
to us. I just wanted to clarify that point. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. That is correct. 

Mr. Keller. This situation may exist at other agencies. 

Mr. Staats. Our working materials involving NSA are kept at NSA. 
More generally, when we are dealing with especially sensitive, classi- 
fied information, where we want to make sure that we am not the 
source of divulgence, we will keep those records in the agenc}^ and that 
which we would keep in our office would be very minimal. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Staats, have you received any request from 
any Member of Congress to check on ^vhether any money has flown 
from the U.S. Treasury to what I will call loosely organized crime? 

Mr. Staats. No ; we Have not had any such requests. 
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Chairman Pike. Mr. Staats, earlier you suggested that the manner 
in which the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy had functioned would 
be a pretty fair pattern by which to operate a joint committee on the 
oversight of intelligence activities. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy operates in such a manner 
that we can read in the budget of the United States each year the 
amount we are spending^ for the purchase of nuclear materials and 
the amount we are spenmng for the inanufactuie of nuclear weapons. 

Can you think of any reason why, if we tell the world what we are 
spending for the manufacture of nuclear weapons, we should not tell 
our own taxpayers what we are spending for intelligence ? 

Mr. Staats. This is a very difficult question to answer in categorical 
terms. I should think, Mr. Chairman, that at least some elements of the 
intelligence community budget could be made available in some form. 
Where I could see possible trouble with the release of figures on the 
amount of money involved is that, while a gross figure itself doesn’t 
present very much of a problem, it only represents a basis for analysis 
and questions such as, “"What did you spend last year, 5 yeare ago? 
What has been the trend ?” 

Chairman Pike. Do you think it would be more harmful to have 
gross figures revealed to the public than it would be to conceal them on 
the grounds that their release would be harmful ? 

Mr. Staats. There is certainly less problem with gross figures for 
the total intelligence community than there would be with respect to 
any single element. There is no doubt about that. 

i would be hopeful and perhaps even optimistic that a wa}" could be 
found to provide some gross information without presenting a prob- 
lem of confidentiality. To the best of my knowledge, the intelligence 
community will oppose any kind of a figure, however, because of the 
feeling of sensitivity it has about even a gross figure. 

Chairman Pike. Of course they oppose any revelation of any figure 
whatsoever. I would agree that at some point down the line, in line 
items, the amount expended should not be revealed on a line item basis 
year after year; because that would — in my judgment, at least — con- 
stitute some revelation of the methods of our intelligence gathering. 
Rut I would also like to say to you that I belie\'e there is no reason at 
all that the gross figures we spend for intelligence should not be 
I’cvealed to the American people. 

Mr. McClory? ^ . 

Mr. McClort. Mr. Staats, I judge in line with this questioning that 
if we gave a gross figure without separating, for instance, covert activ- 
ities from general infoimation gathering activities, there wouldn’t be 
any problem, but if we would describe the amount of money that is 
expended for covert activities, so called, that would be information 
which I assume in the intelligence community would be regarded as 
highly valuable to the enemy in addition to the fact that it might be 
informative to the Members of Congress or to the American people. 

Mr. Staats. The more you break it down, the greater the problem. 
I agree with that. 

There is also the corollary problem of what is included in the 
figure ; this would have to be agreed upon. There are some activities 
which perform an intelligence function and also perform other 
nonintelligence functions concurrently or coincidentally. 
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Ikfr. McClory. I would like to see what else we can obtain from you' 
in addition in executive session or under an a^jreement of confidential- 
ity insofar as this committee is concerned. For one thinj?, about the 
Percy reports. In addition to the request Mr. Percy made, this was 
supplemented then by a request by the committee, so it was a com- 
mittee request, or it was delivered to the committee. Is that available 
now to this committee ? 

Mr. Staats. Yes, it will be. 

Mr. McClory. With respect to the audit being performed for the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee with respect to the FBI, to the extent 
that tliat is classified, that would be available to this committee as 
well; will it not? 

Mr. Staats. We will make that report to Mr. Rodino. It is m^ 
understanding that after he has had a chance to receive that report 
and study it, it would be available. 

Mr. McClory. If we get an agreejnent from tlie CIA that certain 
detailed financial information, for ijistance, will be made available to 
this committee, or would be made available to this committee in its 
investigative work, would you be capable tlien of auditing or verifying 
the information if we get the permission for you to make that kind 
of an audit ? 

Mr. Staats. We would have to have CIA’s agreement or permission 
for access to the records necessary to verify it. 

Mr. McClory. But then you could do it. 

Just one other area and that is with respect to the questions that 
were addressed to you by my colleague, Mr. Dellums. 

Would you be able to supply the information that you would pro- 
vide in executive session in a written form which we could receive 
under an agreement of confidentiality without having a full executive 
session ? 

Mr. Staats. I think it would have to be with permission. There 
would have to be an agreement to supply it to you. 

Mr. McClory. If we get the agreement from them, you can supply 
it to us in written form. I am asking whether we have to resolve our- 
selves into executive session or have another session or whether you can 
send it to the chairman. 

Mr. ICeller. We can certainly work all that out, !Mr. McClory. 
The two reports Congressman Dellums was talking about were made 
specifically at the request of the House Armed Services Committee. 
The reports were made to that committee. It is my understanding 
that such material is available to this committee. 

Chairman Pike. If the gentleman will yield, the House Armed 
Services Committee has passed a resolution turning over to this com- 
mittee such information as they have. 

Mr. Keller. That would include the two paiticular reports that 
Congressman Dellums has referred to. 

Mr. McClory. You haven’t any other requests for confidential in- 
formation of the type we are making our inquiry about here from any 
other member of the committee or of the Congress, which you think 
might be useful to us, do you ? 

Mr. Staats. I believe we have referred to all of them here in our 
statement and in the letters which have been made available to the 
committee. 
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Mr. McClort. I want to thank you very much for a very helpful 
and very constructive statement here today, Mr. Staats. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Giaimo., 

Mr. Giaimo. Mr. Staats, don’t you have a long history of reviewing 
and auditing the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. St/Vats. That is correct. 

Mr. Giaimo, Then, for many years you have looked into the activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense; is that correct ? 

Mr. Staats. That is correct. 

Mr. Giaimo. In the course of looking into the activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, have you, to any extent, looked into their intelli- 
gence operations? 

Mr. Staats. No, sir, we have not. 

Mr. Giaimo. Have you ever attempted — to the degree that you out- 
lined in j^our opening statement that you sought over the years to con- 
duct adequate review of CIA, NSA and tlie FBI — to do the same with 
DIA and the other subcategories of intelligence functions within tlie 
Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Staats. We have not. We would have the same problems that 
we have with respect to any other element of the^ intelligence 
community. 

Ml’. Giaimo. In your opening statement, you say that you did make 
positive efforts to review certain functions within CIA and FBI. Did 
you have a series of negotiations which failed? 

Mr. Staats. That is right. We did not attempt to initiate audit 
work at the FBI on our own ; it was undertaken after \ve received a 
specific request from the House Judicially Committee. 

Mr. Giaijio. Do I understand correctly that you have no interest in 
trying to do the same with Defense agencies ? 

Air. Staats. We have not felt that it was practical to do because 
of our limited access to information. 

In the communications area, which in some aspects is related to 
intelligence, we have done extensive work. 

^Ir. Giaimo. Are you talking about certain unnamed agencies which 
deal in communications and other electronic types of intelligence? 

Mr. Staats. That would be part of the context which we would 
keep in mind in looking at the effectiveness of the total Defense 
Department communications capability. 

^Ir. Giaimo. In general your answer basically is that you have not 
attempted to look into the intelligence community under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Staats. The restrictions on information have been such that 
we just did not feel it was a practical way to spend our money. 

^Ir. Giaimo. T would like to ask you a direct question, based upon 
your own experience in government and with the budget. Do you think 
there would be any liarm to national security when we balance it 
against the right of the American people to know? Would there be 
any injury if we were to publish a one-shot line item in the budget 
of the total appropriation figure for the Central Intelligence Agenev? 

Mr, Staats. I would not favor doing it for just one element of the 
community. If I were to do it, I would do it for the total intelligence 
effort 
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Mr. Giaimo. Are yon saying, in other words, go beyond publishing^ 
the budget of the CIA and publish the budgets of the other functions 
also? 

Mr. Staats. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Giaimo. Can you tell me why ? 

Mr. Staats. Well, for one thing, the total obviously is larger and if 
you were to identify the individual pieces of it, there would be a 
greater risk 

Mr. Giaimo. May I interrupt. - 

I thought you mentioned publishing the budgets of each agency. Are 
you now saying just take one total figure for all intelligence agencies ? 

Mr. Staats. In responding to Chairman Pike’s question a few 
moments ago I was talking about the total intelligence community. 

Mr. Giai3io. With regard to your response to the chairman, I was 
not sure whether you meant the total CIA budget or the total intelli- 
gence budget. 

Mr. Staai’s. I would like to be clear about that. 

Mr. Giaimo. Then I gather you are in some disagreement with the 
Rockefeller report, which suggests that portions of the CIA budget 
could be published. 

Mr. Staats. I don’t recall whether it referred to the CIA budget 
or to the total, but also I believe it recommended that it should be 
explored. I don’t believe it made a flat-out policy recommendation. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, ]\Ir. Chairman, 

Mr. Staats, does the Office of Budget and Management interfere 
wdth the GAO audit attempts ? 

Mr. Staats. Are you now speaking generally ? 

Mr. Stanton. Specifically as to the intelligence community. 

Mr. Staats. No. 

^Ir. Stanton. Are you familiar with Gen. ]Mark Clark’s 1955 review 
of the intelligence community, and more particularly, the CIA, iti 
whicli specific recommendations were made for oversiglit? 

Mr. Staats. I do recall seeing his study at the time. I have not 
reviewed it recently. 

^^Ir. Stanton. The recommendation was that, rather than instituting 
an oversight committee, there be a Citizens Review Committee or Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee which has been functioning since 1955. 

Are you aware of whetlier that committee has any particular knowl- 
edge of the budget of the CIA or of any of the otlier intelligence 
agencies ? 

Mr. Staats. I cannot speak with current knowledge, but at the time 
I was with the Bureau of the Budget I was familiar with what they 
did. I sat in on a number of their meetings. 

To the best of my knowledge, they did not get into oversight of 
expenditures. The suggestion in the Rockefeller report that the Board 
be given that responsibility would, I think, be a new responsibility. 

Mr. Stanton. In other words, the original report of Gen. Mark 
Clark, which specifically recommended rather strong oversight proce- 
dures by the Congress and others, was watered down in the Eisenhower 
administration to a Citizens Advisory Committee which hasn’t done 
even the perfunctory operation of reviewing budget. Is that what you 
are saying? 
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Mr. Staats. It is. To the best of my knowledge, it did not get into 
the question of how much money should be spent, how it was to be 
spent, or any followup audit on the manner in wMch it was expended. 

Mr. Stanton. Are you aware of any time during the course of the 
last 20 years when anybody in any of the^ intelligence community has 
been prosecuted for stealing I 

My. Staats. Do you mean information! 

Mr. Stanton. No, money. 

Mr. Staats. I am sure there must have been, but I caimot cite the 
cases. 

Mr. Stanton. That is not a secret, is it! 

Mr. Keller. We have not really made any effort to find outr 

Mr. Treen. Mr. Staats, I want to try to imderstand the limitations 
on your auditing authority. I assiune that you have audited the FBI 
on occasion, that is, looked at the overall amount of money appropri- 
ated for the FBI and attempted to account for how that money was 
spent ? 

Mr. Staats. We have cited here the problem that we have currently 
with the FBI, but the FBI has not raised problems with us except for 
the question of tlie need to have access to the individual investigative 
files for verification purposes. Except for that one point we have had 
good cooperation from the FBI. 

Mr. Treen. AYhat I am trying to determine is this : A certain amount 
of mon^ Congress appropriates for the FBI, I assume, is in our 
Justice Department appropriations. Of that certain amount for the 
FBI, some is spent on the certificate of the Director. Those are the 
areas that you have trouble with. But you can aggregate the amount 
of money in a particular agency that is spent by that means, can you 
not? 

Mr, Staats. The amount that is authorized to be spent in this manner 
is known. There is no secret about the amount authorized to bo 
expended on the certificate of the Attorney General. Wo do not, how- 
ever^ have any authority to determine liow much was spent for a 
particular purpose. 

Mr. Treen. We could determine then, in a very simple arithmetic 
process, how much we appropriate to each agency that may be ex- 
pended on the certificate or warrant of the department head to get an 
aggregate figure of how much money is spent without the necessity of 
accounting for it. 

Mr. Staats. I think that is correct. 

]\Ir. Keller. I don’t see any real problem with getting overall totals. 
We have had no trouble with the FBI in so-called housekeeping 
functions. 

Mr. Treen. I would like to see that as a starting point, how much 
we appropriate to agencies with intelligence gathering activities that 
are in the category of expendable on the warrant of the agency head 
alone. 

Mr. Staats. There would be no problem in doing that, as long as 
the funds are appropriated to the agency and can be identified. 

AVith respect to the CIA you have a difficult situation because CIA 
does not receive any appropriation directly from the Congress^ It is 
financed through other appropriations. 
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Mr. Treen. And we don’t know then the sources of its funds ? Wien 
I say “we,” the GAO does not know ? 

Mr. Staats. The GAO does not know. 

Mr. Treen. Some could come from HEW, some could come from 
Interior for the CIA and GAO would not know that, is that correct? 

Mr. Staats. I hav’^e to assume that the Appropriations Committee 
knows, but I have no way of knowing what information is given to 
them. • 

Mr. Treen. Mr. Staats, on page 15 of your prepared statement you 
refer to several factors that bear upon the (Question of how we can 
most properly relate our audit responsibilities to the special char- 
acteristics of the intelligence community. You say: “There are other 
factoi*s. however, and they are also entitled to be given due weight.” 
The last one you cite is * * the indications of a potential for sig- 
nificant contributions toward more efficient and effective management 
of certain of the activities pursued by intelligence agencies.” What 
indications do you have of a potential for significant contributions 
toward the more efficient management of activities? 

Mr. Staats. I would say that from our experience, any organization 
of this general size and scope of operations is susceptible of making 
improvements in several different areas. I can say this without much 
fear of contradiction. In addition, there certainly have been many 
statements made, valid or not, to the effect that there is overlap and 
failure of coordination within tlie entire intelligence community. 
There have been many stories in the press to this effect. 

Mr. T REEN. I was wondering whether you were alluding to these 
allegations in the press and elsewhere or whether you yourself have 
received specific indications that in the intelligence community there 
are these potentials for savings. I recognize that in any outfit that 
spends a lot of money you can say there is a potential for savings, but 
you don’t have any specific indications that in the intelligence com- 
munity uniquely there arc significant savings in efficienev, do you? 

A fr. Staats. No. We would not be able to be more si:>ecific until we 
have authority to review their operations. 

^fr.'TREKN. Thank you, sir. 

-Chairman Pike. ^fr. Heliums. 

Mr. Hellums. Thnnk you. 

Mr. Staats, my fii\st question goes to the question of legal authority. 
In my question I will use the term “illegal acts.” Wliat I have in mind 
is sucli things as assassinations, warrantless wiretaps, burglary and 
siiri’eptitious entry and warfare undeclared by Congress or unauthor- 
ized by overt President action. My question is what is GAO’s view of 
the use of appropriated funds to commit illegal acts? 

Tbe second part of that question is: Is such a view in any way de- 
pendent upon whether these funds are in a disclosed or undisclosed 
category? 

Mr. Staat.s. T don’t believe that we would have any basis for as- 
suming that tliose acts have taken place. 

Mr. Hkixfms. I am not a.sking for a judgment on whethev they have 
taken place, simply on the question as to hypothetical, illegal acts. 

^Ir. Staats. I think the answer would be that if we had authority 
to have access to information and records concerning the type of thing 
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you are talking about, if indeed they took place, then we would be 
able to make a determination. 

Mr. Dellums. You are not prepared at this point to render any 
judgment on illegal acts simply as a hypothetical question in terms 
of appropriated funds ? 

Mr. Staats. It is a hypothetical question, I think you would agree. 

Mr. Dellums. In your letter to Senator Proxmire of May 10, 1974, 
on congressional oversight, page 8, third paragraph, you were dis- 
cussing GAO reviews of CIA expenditures and you said, 

No exceptions were taken to any expenditures ; in those cases where question- 
abie payments came to our attention, we referred tlie matter to the CIA Comp- 
troller’s Office for corrective action. In using the term “questionable payments”, 
we meant any expenditures which, except for former section 10(a) of the act, 
appeared to be improi)er or iilegal either under law or under the decisions of 
the Comptroller General. 

My question is: Did GAO bring any of those “questionable pay- 
ments” to the attention of any Member of the House or the Senate or 
any committee ? 

Mr. Staats. Mr. Keller can answer that. 

'Mr. Keller. Except for some minor items I have no record of that 
having been done; there is always a possibility our people who were 
involved consulted with the Special Intelligence Subcommittee but I 
cannot vouch for that. 

I have no record of it being brought to the Congress’ attention. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

Would you then provide tli is committee with specifics on what you 
considered questionable paymejits ? 

Mr. Staats. We can do that. 

Mr. Keller. We can try. We are talking about things which took 
place a number of years ago. We may have a problem of availability 
of records, but we will do the best we can. 

Mr. Dellums. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Staats, when I raised the earlier question with respect to your 
opinion of appropriated funds for illesfal acts and we both tended to 
agree at this particular moment since I am not trying to put you in a 
position of making a value judgment, you did, however, in your defini- 
tion of questionable accounts, even with your own statement in your 
letter of May 10, 1974. allude to the question of the issue of improper 
or illegal. So to some extent it would seem to me that it was not tnat 
hypothetical in that you also came to the conclusion that certain fac- 
tors, certain payments that you considered questionable were in the 
catecrory. in yoiir own mind and in the minds of your staff, as improper 
or illegal so when I raised the question of what is your view with 
respect to illegal acts. I was assuming that you had some predisposi- 
tion with respect to the use of appropriated funds for illegal acts. 

^fr. StaatI?. This would depend on the individual case. 

We would have to examine the statutes involved in the particular 
case, the language of the Appropriation Act, the Attorney General’s 
decisions and couit decisions. Anything of this type would fall into 
the category of wl>at we talked about here. 

Mr. Dellt’ms. Thank you. 

My next question is: Is there a difference in GAO’s approach or 
their resnonse when they are operating under their own authority 
as opposed to when they are acting on congressional request^ 
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Mr. Staats. Xot insofar as a determination of what is illegal or im- 
proper, would be concerned. The procedure differs in the sense that, 
if we are responding to a request, say, of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to look at a particular problem, we accept that request as what 
their requirement is and we do not make a j ud^ ent of whether they 
have a good basis for that request or not. TVe go ahead and try to 
answer the question. 

Second, when we make our report, it is addressed to the committee. 
In any case where we initiate a report on our own we release it to the 
press the day After its transmittal to Congress so it is a public matter. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. We have a 
record vote on now. Would you be able to be back at 2 o’clock this 
afternoon? 

Mr. Staats. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pike. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock, 
at which time Mr. Murphy will be recognized. We will go through 
the members one more time and then quit for the day. 

We will ask you to supply for the record those things you were not 
able to supply in open session. 

[Whereupon, at 12:22 p.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., the same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. ]\furphy, you may inquire. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you very much. 

IMr. Staats, maybe you have covered this before, but would you sup- 
ply this committee with a copy of 4he report that you prepared for 
Senator Percy ? 

Mr. Staats. I believe that we indicated this morning that it would 
be available. There have been discussions on that question. I under- 
stand it will be made available to this committee. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Staats, earlier today you talked about youchered 
and unvouchered accounts. Would you give us in the terminology of 
the GAO exactly what you mean by that ? 

Mr. Staats. In budgetary terminology, vouchcred funds carry a 
description of the purpose for which they were spent, and the voucher 
serves as an auditable document. An unvouchered fund is one which 
is made solely on the certification of some officer who h^ authority 
to make the certification ; it does not .provide the same kind of audit 
trail that exists when vouchered funds are spent. 

. Mr. Murphy. How does that differ from, say, the CIA Director’s 
certification account? 

^fr. Staats. It is the same concept. 

Chairman Pike. Would you yield? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Chairman Pike. Do you actually see the certificates whereby the 
Director of the CIA says he has spent this money ? 

Mr. Staats. I don’t think so.^ 

Chairman Pike. You take his word for it ? 

Mr. Staats. The purpose of the bills that have been introduced by 
Senator Schweiker in tne Senate and Congressman Eckhardt in the 
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House would allow us to see the certification and to mske a judgment 
of whether or not the expenditure was for a confidential purpose, but 
not to question it beyond that point. I believe that was the purpose of 
the bills in both cases. 

[The bills referred to are HR. 1513, introduced by Congressman 
Eckhardt on January 16, 1975, and S. 1817, introduced by Senator 
Schweiker on May 22, 1975.] 

Mr. Murphy. Is the practice of certification in the CIA the same as 
it is in the FBI for their Directors’ accounts? 

Mr. Staats. Yes, I believe so, and in the other intelligence agencies 
as well. 

Mr. Murphy. Does the IRS have a similar account ? 

Mr. Keller. I believe they do. 

Mr. Staats. I believe that is correct ; yes. 

As a matter of fact, a great many agencies have small amounts which 
are available to the head of the agency and are expended on his certi- 
fication, which simply means that they are spent on the basis of his 
judgment rather than on the basis of complying strictly with all the 
laws that otherwise relate to expenditure of appropriated funds. 

_Mr. Murphy. Could it be determined in an aggregate sum totaling 
all these different intelligence-gathering agencies, what certificate ac- 
counts for all these different intelligence-gathering agencies would 
amount to ? 

Mr. Staats. You could not do that for the Central Intelligence 
Agency. It could be done with respect to other agencies wliere such 
funds are carried on a limitation basis in the appropriations acts them- 
selves. That could be done. 

Mr. Murphy. Would you have any knowledge, Mr. Staats, of any 
World War II bombers being sold, transferred, or in some way ferried 
out of this country to other countries through your accounting 
procedure ? 

Mr. Staats. Not that I know of; we would not have direct knowl- 
edge of such transfers. 

Mr. Murphy. What happens to military equipment, say, from World 
War II? I am talking specifically about bombers stored in Arizona, 
B-26’s? Who would keep track o^ tliese, the armed services? 

Mr. Staats. Yes, the armed services. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. If I may interject, I think this might run to a ques- 
tion which would involve some work we have done which is of a classi- 
fied nature. 

While we would have some limited knowledge, yet the report I have 
in mind is classified secret. 

Mr. Murphy. Without delving into the classification, would your 
accounting procedures inform us if we were to follow an accounts 
trail as far as weapons or airplanes were concerned? Could we find out 
who received those ? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I cannot comment specifically in response to that 
question, on the basis of the report to which I just referred. 

Mr. Staats. I think we could give you some information as to wlio 
has custody and accountability tor security and disposition of those 
aircraft. 
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Mr. Murphy. Could you follow us up to the step before this ac- 
countability procedure would leave the country? Would your proce- 
dures follow that far f 

Mr. Staats. If they are disposed of under a military sales agree- 
ment, then I think that the information would be available. 

Mr. Murphy. Could you give us information about some corpora- 
tion, some domestic corporation, purchasing said equipment in the 
United States, or would your accounting procedures stop with the pur- 
chase by a private domestic corporation ? 

Mr. Staats. I believe they would stop at that point. I would have 
to check on that to be sure; I would not want to be too categorical 
about that. 

Mr. Murphy. Accountingly speaking, if you wanted to cover move- 
ments of World War II equipment or any military equipment, your 
procedures would go up to a private corporation sale, and the trail 
would end there as far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Staats. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Shaper. If the equipment is combat-effective military equip- 
ment, unless there were some unusual terms of sale, the equipment 
would have to be demilitarized before being sold to a private 
corporation. 

Mr. Murphy. MHiat do you mean by demilitarized? 

Mr. Shafer. By that I mean that aircraft would have been rendered 
incapable of delivering ordnance, or a gun barrel would have been 
rendered incapable of firing a shell. 

On the other hand, if equipment is sold to another country under the 
Foreign Military Sales Act as a piece of military equipment, or if 
donated to another country under the military aid program, the 
accountable records, if they have been properly kept, should be trace- 
able and we should be able to follow it through. 

But if equipment is sold to a private corporation as a demilitarized 
item, our audit trail would be lost at the point of sale. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Staats, does the GAO have any knowledge of pres- 
ent or former GAO employees who have subsequently worked or are 
currently working for any intelligence agency ? 

Mr. Staats. *E do not know of any. I would want to make a very spe- 
cific check before I would be completely certain of that, but I am not 
aware of any. I think I am rather confident in saying there are none. 

Mr. Kasten. Have you ever looked into the problems of detailing 
of the employees between intelligence agencies and other executive 
branch departments? 

Mr. Staats. No, sir, we have not. Again, I think we would be up 
against the barrier we talked about this morning in not having access 
to that information. 

Mr. Kasten. How do youliandle the problem, for example, of CIA 
employees who are detailed to the Commerce Department or the De- 
fense Department or 0MB or other agencies when you conduct your 
comprehensive audits? 

^fr. Staats. I do not know of any problems that have ever been pre- 
sented in that form. I am not aware of how many such people are on 
detail. We would not necessarily know. We would not ordinarily be 
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dealing with an individual at that level. We would be dealing more 
with the supervisory chain. 

In general, if we were auditing Agriculture’s grain program, for 
example, we would assume that any such people were on their payroll 
and accountable to Agriculture. 

Mr. Kasten. You would not know, for example, that someone was 
receiving their check not from that particular department but in fact 
was on the payroll of the CIA ? 

Mr. Staats. We would have no way of knowing. 

Mr. ICasten. In the process of conducting an audit, you don’t go 
back to see where they are bein^ paid ? 

Mr. Staats. If we were to go into agencies for that specific purpose, 
I think we might be able to find out. In other words, if we were to 
undertake a review as to all employees detailed from other agencies to 
an agency such as Commerce, I think we could obtain that information. 

Mr. Kasten. For example, I believe it was the Drug Enforcement 
Agency, there are 30 or 40 employees of the CIA who had been work- 
ing in the drug enforcement area. If you were to conduct a compre- 
hensive audit of the Drug Enforcement Agency and there were 30 or 
40 employees of the CIA in that agency are you telling us you would 
not know that they were working for the CIA? 

Mr. Keller. You may or may not know. There are many ways to 
handle details. For example, the employee in question might appear 
on the rolls of DEA ; on the record he is a DEA employee, and yet the 
CIA may be reimbursing DEA for his services in an entirely separate 
transaction. If an employee is not on the rolls of the borrowing agency, 
that would be pretty easy to pick up. If he is being paid by the borrow- 
ing agency and the agency is being reimbursed, then it is a little harder 
to pick up. 

I am not saying it is impossible to do it. I agree with Mr. Staats, if 
we made a special effort, I think we could find out or come pretty 
close. 

Air. Staats. There are three possibilities. One might be that the 
agency knows someone expert in a particular field and arranges to 
borrow him on a formal reimbursible basis from another agency. The 
second would be that an individual transfers from one t^ency of the 
Government to another. The third would be that an individual is 
detailed informally, where, I suppose, it could conceivably be done for 
some ulterior reason : in tliis case, I do not know that we, or anyone else 
perhaps, would be able to find^out very much about it. 

Mr. Kasten. If someone were being paid from the Agriculture De- 
partment, let’s say. because that is the one we used before, and reim- 
bursed from the CIA, your comprehensive audit would not show on 
payroll records' that there was a reimbursement being made from the 
CIA to the Agriculture Department which indirectly paid the salaiy 
of that individual ? 

TjeVs say there was a secretary’ working for an TTnder Secretary of 
Agriculture or working for another executive who in fact was an 
employee of the CIA and workinrr for the CIA, you would never find 
that iii your comprehensive audit ? 

Mr. Staats. We could find it out unless perhaps, that individual was 
paid for out of certified or unvouchered funds in the lending agency. 
If he is there on a reimbursible or even a nonreimbursible basis, we 
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could probably find that out if we had any reason to inquire. But, we 
would not seek out such information on our own or as a routine matter. 

Mr. Kasten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin. 

^fr. Aspin. No questions, thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Milford? 

^fr. !Mtlford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Staats, I am bothered by the dialog between you and tlie chair- 
man and Mr. Oiaimo concerning public revelation of the total amount 
budgeted for our total intelligence activities. Isn’t it a fact that most 
of our intelligence agencies have a fairly constant year-to-year budget ? 
For example, DIA and NSA, ERDA and the FBI, their annual budg- 
ets would not have wide variations from year to year. Wouldn’t that 
essentially be correct ? They may have a steady climb for inflation, but 
1 year it would not be real high* and the next year substantially differ- 
ent, would it ? 

IVfr. Staats. That all depends on the agency. Different agencies have 
different patterns. If you take a large agency like the entire Defense 
Department what you are saying is quite true. It reflects inflation and 
it reflects the manpower levels ; those are the two principal ingredients 
which have affected the total size of the defense budget. But other 
agencies have ups and downs. Take the Labor Department’s manpower 
programs for example; in time of recession they go way up in 
expenditures. 

Mr. Mn.FORD. I am speaking here of intelligence agencies only. 

^Ir. Staats. I don’t know what the pattern is with respect to intelli- 
gence acrencies as I have indicated this morning. 

Mr. Milford. Here is what I am getting at : Isn’t it also a fact that 
some types of intelligence activities, particularly covert operations, 
can be e.xtremely expensive ? Where one single operation may cost more 
than the entire budget of other intelligence agencies, isn’t it a fact that 
there can be very wide variations in cost, there ? 

Mr. Staats. I said this morning that I could not see a great problem 
in publishing the total intelligence budget per se. Where I do think 
you get into problems is tiying to analyze trends and year-to-year 
comparisons as to what makes up for the difference. If this were indeed 
purely a matter of reflecting inflation from year to year, that would 
be one thing, but there may well be variations which could be fairly 
dramatic. 

I would not retract what I said this morning: with respect to the 
gross figure for the wdiole intelligence function I cannot see that as a 
problem, as such. But if you were to try to develop trends since World 
War II and to analyze changes from year to year, or if you tried to do 
this for a 5-year period, and if you tried to go behind those figures 
and to examine what those programs were — I don’t believe that is what 
the chairman is talking about. 

At least that is not what I am talking about. 

Mr. Milford. That is not what I am talking about either. I am talk- 
ing about publishing now annual figures of our own intelligence 
budgets. 

I am trying to establish the fact that with the agencies covered by 
that budget some of the intelligence activities that occurred there are 
extremely expensive. I mentioned specifically covert operations and 
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that the cost of these operations can vary dramatically from year to 
year. I have a fear here that if the total is known, that this is what our 
intelligence budget is and compared again at a later time, that one 
could extract from that knowledge and attribute it to particular oper- 
ations. I am worried about that being damaging to the Nation. 

Mr. Staats. I would have great difficulty seeing any real problem 
there* so long as you did not have a requirement that you have a de- 
tailed analysis as to why that budget went up or down. 

Mr. Milford. The other factor that bothei-s me a little if we do go 
public with the total ligure, then it must be made public throughout 
the congressional process, the authorization hearings and again in the 
appropriations proce^, floor amendment processes and what have you, 
and that in the interim between authorization and appropriations in- 
telligence situations can change dramatically to where the figures may 
need to be altered. 

Mr. Staats. I am very familiar with the arguments against publish- 
ing a gross figure. They run something like this : once you have a gross 
figure, then you want to go behind that figure, once there is a total 
figure, then there is no basis for stopping short of breaking it down by 
each intelligence element. That can be controlled if there is a will to 
control it. 

Hut the people who argue against using the gross figure say that you 
should not start anywhei'e, because once you start, it is difficult to stop. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There has been some ex- 
pressed trepidation about the GAO to make audits and then keep 
secrets. I thought we ought to pursue this a little bit because I am sure 
the question w’lll be raised at a later time. 

You do make audits of the NS A, correct? 

Mr. Staats. Yes. On a very limited basis so far. 

Mr. Johnson. Only in financial matters to NSA, but you are in the 
piocess of expanding that? 

Mr. Staats. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. You make audits of the ERDA, Treasury, and the 
Defense Department? 

Mr. Staats. 'Yes. 

]\Ir. Johnson. And of the State Department in some intelligence 
areas ? 

Mr. Staats. That is right except for the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. 

]\Ir. Johnson. You deal with very highly sensitive matters in some 
of these audits, do you not? 

^fr. Staats. Many of them are highly classified. 

Afr. Johnson. Do you know what they have beyond top secret and Q 
clearances for this ? 

I understand you will have people who will have top secret and a Q 
clearance and they do not qualify to examine somebody’s books be- 
cause somebody decides they are not qualified enough ? 

Mr. Staato. Each intelligence agency has its own special security 
clearance and need-to-know requirements. The Q clearance or top 
secret clearance does not necessarily give you access to intelligence 
information. 
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Mr. Johnson. Are there any particular types of investigations that 
they make of an individual’s oackground beyond top secret and Q? 

Mr. Staats. They make a very detailed background check. It is ex- 
pensive and very time consuming. 

Mr. Johnson. When you are able to deal with these sensitive mat- 
ters, these highly classified matters with some agencies, is tliere any 
reason to assume that you could not deal with highly classified mattei’S 
in the intelligence field ? 

Mr. Staats. No, sir. I see no reason why we could not do so. There 
are more problems in handling such information but I do not see that 
as a barrier. 

Mr. Johnson. Who can see the XSA audits outside the GAO? What 
do you do with those? 

?ifr. Shafer. We ait* told that there are only six staff members in the 
entire Congress who are cleared to receive the security data from the 
National Security Agency. 

Mr. Johnson. Who are those individuals? 

Mr. Shafer. I can give you their names. 

Mr. Johnson. You are talking about Members of Congress or staff 
members. 

Mr. Shafer. Staff members. 

Mr. Johnson. How about the Members of Congress? 

Mr. Shafer. As far as I know, the Members of Congress are en- 
titled to receive such infonnation on a need-to-know basis. I have 
never had occasion to furnish Members of Congress with this type of 
data. 

Mr. Johnson. Wlio decides who has the need to know? 

Mr. Shafer. The Director of the National Security Agency, by 
statute, has a special authority to determine who should receive this 
type of data. 

^fr. Johnson. So we have turned it over to him to decide whether 
or not he should tell us what he is doing. 

Mr. Shafer. In effect, that is the w’ay it works; yes, sir, 

Mr. McClory. Excuse my interruption. 

I want to be sure we have the name of the witness who is answering. 

^Ir. Staats. This is Mr. Fi*ed Shafer, head of the GAO Logistics and 
Communications Division. 

Mr. Johnson. MTiat would be the procedure to be followed if you 
found out in an NS A audit that the NS A had somehow violated the 
law, there had been a clear violation of the law and its charter? 

What would then be your procedure? 

Mr. .Staats. T am not sure we could do anything more than raise 
questions as to whether there is an adequate basis for the expenditure. 

The question might be whether or not the expenditure is in con- 
formity with NSA’sown internal regulations. 

Mr. Johnson. I do not know anything more about the CIA than 
what T read in the paper, but let’s assume that NSA is involved in 
a^assination plots and they are hiring people to kill others. You would 
discover that in the course of your audit. AMiat would then be your 
procedure ? 

Would you classify it and keep it secret or would you report it to 
somebody in the Congress or what w’ould happen ? 
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^ Mr. Keller. We have not actually had a case like that, but I would 
visualize that we would notify the head of the agency of what had 
happened and second we would notify the appropriate committees on 
the Hill, at least Appropriations and probably Armed Services. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Staats, I previously asked about whether or not you had knowl- 
edge of the methodology of transfers of funds. You indicated that we 
should perhaps ask Mr. Lynn insofar as it would be an 0MB function. 
During the time you were with the Bureau of the Budget and particu- 
larly that time between 1947 and 1953, did you have occasion to know 
of the methods by which the Bureau of the Budget, the predecessor 
to O^IB, transferred interagency moneys to the CIA? 

Mr. Staats. Yes, I did. Wliether tliat is the same procedure that 
applies today, T could not say. 

Mr. Hates. Could you explain what that procedure was during that 
time ? 

Mr. Staats. In general terms, yes. 

It was a matter of transferring from the appropriation accounts 
within which the funds were made available by the Congress to the 
account for the CIA. This was done after consultation with the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence and with the President’s approval. 

Mr. Hates. Can you explain to the members of the committee the 
consultation process? 

For example, what would the Bureau of the Budget demand by 
way of consultation from the ageiicy head, ^y, for example, the CIA 
or any intelligence agency with which you might be familiar? 

Mr. Staats. The agency head had to make his case. Of course, he had 
to make his case even before the budget was presented to the Congress. 
Sometimes adjustments made by the Congress in the totals had to bo 
taken into account. In I he interval between the time the budget was 
submitted and until the time the appropriation was made, develop- 
ments might take place that would require a change. 

Mr. Hates. At any time did the head of the Department discuss 
needs for funds for uses which might be contrary to the U.S. Criminal 
Code ? 

'Mr. Staats. Wc had no occasion to go into that. 

I'hosc* kinds of activities, if indeed they existed, would have been 
conducted under unvouchered funds in any event. We would have no 
more right there than we do in GAO to go behind the unvouchered 
funds, 

^fr. ITate.s. Would it be fair to say that the agency head during the 
consultation process would say we have need for funds for the follow- 
ing line items and present you with a line item account and then say 
we also have need for our unvouchered accounts in the following 
sums? Is that a fair description? 

Mr. Staat.s. No. There was no breakdown between vouchered and 
unvouchered funds: that is a matter of internal administration. The 
funds would not be line-itemed. They would be broken down into 
broad categories such as collection, dissemination, analysis, and 
research. 
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^Ir. Hates. Were there ever any questions on the part of the Bureau* 
of the Budget which would further penetrate those broad 
categorizations ? 

Mr. Staats. I am recalling from memory from a good many years 
ago. In some cases we did require a detailed justification and support. 
I would say in most cases that was the case. 

Mr. Hayes. So those reports are extinct? Are there records we 
could see? 

Mr. Staats. As to whether current records are available, you would 
have to ask Mr. Lynn. T would doubt very much if records of that time 
are still in existence. This goes back a long way. 

Mr. Hates. From your experience with the GAO can you relate 
to the committee any knowledge that you have of history of audits 
since 1921 of various sections? 

For example, the famous Code and Decipher Solution Section which 
was dissolved in 1929. Did GAO conduct an audit from the time of 
its founding in 1021 to 1029 for that section? 

Mr. Staats. Mr. Keller might be able to answer better than I. He 
has been in GAO longer. 

Mr. Keleer. I was not with the office there in 1929 but perhaps I can 
explain this. From 1921 when the GAO was established until “about 
World War II, the GAO looked at vouchers. In other words, it was 
pretty much of an eyeshade operation which really didn’t get behind 
the vouchers to the substance of what was going on. I cannot speak to 
your question. I guess that if we look at it, we were not really aware 
what it was. 

Mr. Ha'V'es. So that those records then would really not be of much 
use to us in terms of looking at techniques of classifications? 

Mr. Keller. No. IMy guess is that those records are probably no 
longer in existence. Most records of the Government are subject to a 
disposal program. 

I think that they probably would have been disposed of by this time. 

^Ir. Hayes. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I may be duplicating some of the other questions but I want to get 
it clear in my own mind. Outside of the intelligence community, for 
instance on page 2 you st^ite, “We have not pressed for reviews of 
intelligence operations on our own initiative.” Outside of the intelli- 
gence coir mittee you do regular annual periodic audits on your own 
initiative? 

Mr. Staats. We do audits on our own initiative. In some cases they 
are periodiCc^annual, or otherwise. 

For the most part, we enter into these audits or reviews in certain 
areas because we think funds can be saved or improvements made in 
operations, or because we think the Congress will have an interest. 
There is a varietv of reasons. We have a planned work program with 
respect to all activities of the Government, outside of the intelligence 
area; we go in on our own initiative to look at cei-tan programs to see 
if there were ways to improve them. 

Mr. Lehman. In the intelligence community you have not pressed 
for these regular types of audit as you state here. On the following 
page you say, “The problem is the ^need to know’ requirements.” Is 
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that one of the reasons that you do not go into those kinds of operations^^ 
on your own initiative more ? 

Mr. Staats. I think that we have to be very frank about this. I 
would like to underscore this point for the benefit of the whole com- 
mittee. We have felt that the access problem was so great and the 
restrictions placed on the use of information such that we decided to 
put our resources elsewhere, where we could get greater return for the 
Government. That would not necessarily b^e the case if our legal 
authority were different. We could make a different judgment. 

Mr. Lehman. That gives us an option at this end if we can strengthen 
your legal authority to the point where you could redeploy these 400 
CPA’s to get the kind of accountability from the intelligence commu- 
nity that you now get from other agencies of the Government. If we 
could give you the authority, you could move in that direction. 

Mr. Staats. We could certainly do more than we are doing today. 

Mr. Lehman. My reaction to your statement, maybe I am reading it 
"wrong, but it seems to me that a great deal of it was indicative of a 
great deal of fimstration your o&e has with the intelligence com- 
munit}^ in doing the kind of auditing job you are used to doing with 
other agencies of tlie Government. Is that an understatement ? 

Mr. Staats. You are interpreting it correctly. 

Mr. Lehman. I have the permission to quote John Moss who said 
when he heard I was on this committee that he characterized the CIA 
as an open spigot without accountability. From what I have learned 
today I guess I would be inclined to agree with him. 

Thank you very much. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field? 

!Mr. Field. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Staats, there are a number of things which if GAO would supply 
to us over a period of time it would be a tremendous help to us in pre- 
paring our report. The first thing I would be interested in would be if 
you could identify some of the specific statutory changes that would 
be needed in order for GAO to be able to properly carry out what you 
would consider to be a thorough audit of the intelligence community. 
Second, some estimate of the manpower requirements that GAO 
would need to do this. 

The second area which we could use help on, and I don’t know 
whether you may be able to answer or if you have standards and pro- 
cedures on this, is defining what is the intelligence community as far 
as the budget is concerned. We all talk about these agencies. There are 
problems such as an Army base or an Air Force base where maybe 25 
percent of the personnel are devoted full-time to an intelligence func- 
tion, but nevertheless the base would not exist except to support the 25 
percent. 

How do you handle that in terms of dividing up’ an intelligence and 
nonintelligence budget? 

For example, the submarine assi^ed to an intelligence mission — 
only a few people are actually intelligence personnel and maybe only 
a few pieces of .equipment are owned by the intelligence agency. How 
would you treat that if you were to audit it? 

There are things like an FBI agent doing background checks on 
people applying for Federal jobs. Is he collecting intelligence or not, 
according to your purposes of the budget ? We are trying to use th& 
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budget to define for ovei-siglit purposes what is the intelligence com- 
anunity. Do you have that now or could you develop them for us? 

Mr. Staats. We would be happy to supply answers to the best of our 
ability on all of those questions you have raised. 

Mr. Field. The final point would be whether you could recommend 
a clearance and perhaps some physical security procedures which GAO 
could institute on its own so that it would have sufficient confidentiality 
and ability to handle classified information that it could oh its own 
be able to have its own procedures, would not be relying upon the 
executive branch to give the clearances and be able to assure the execu- 
tive branch that the procedures we have on the congressional side, tlie 
legislative side, are as good as theirs and would make a strong 
argument. 

Perhaps if you could again recommend the way you would go about 
developing these clearances and the security procedures, and perhaps 
again we could use them in the Congress as well. We would appreciate 
that. 

Mr. Staats. That one is much more difficult but we will try. 

Mr. Field. The final point I just wanted to clarify is that we will 
request audits that you have conducted of the intelligence agencies and 
we would appreciate copies of those in the near future. 

jMr. Staats. Yes, sir. 

[Mr. Staats’ November 10, 1975, reply to Chairman Pike, in response 
to ^Er. Field’s request is printed on pages 519 to 5*27 of the appendix.] 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Staats, you and your staff have been most co- 
operative, candid, and constructive. We thank you. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Dellttms. May I ask a question of the Chair prior to 
adjoui-nment? 

Chairman Pike. Yes. 

Mr. Dellttms. Mr. Staats very eloquently stated the problem of 
access to highly classified information or ciyptic information in terms 
of the GAO being able to adequately do an auditing job. It seems to 
me that we as members of this committee and our staff are caught in 
the same situation. As you recall when we drafted our security pro- 
visions we had taken as a policy position that our staff would not have 
to go through clearances of intelligence agencies. 

Chairman Pike. You are talking about our committee staff, not our 
personal staff. 

Mv. Det.lums. And they would not have to sign papers from those 
agencies. If the GAO has extraordinary difficulty in obtaining cryptic 
information, do you think we will be able to win this fight with the 
intelligence community with respect to our ability to authorize staff 
to have access to cryptic information ? If we do not have it we will 
be just as impotent as the GAO. 

Chairman Pike. This is going to come as a great shock to you, Mr. 
Dellums, but let me say we have won that fight. Tliat fight is over. The 
committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 2:40 p.m.. the committee adjourned to reconvene 
- at 10 a.in., Friday, August 1, 1975.] 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1075 

House of Representatives, 

Selectt Committee on Ikteixigence, 

Washington^ D.C, 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Otis G. Pike [chair- 
man] , presiding. 

Present : Representatives Pike, Giaimo, Stanton, Dellums, Murphy, 
Aspin, Milford, Hayes, Lehman, McClory, Treen, Johnson, and 
Hasten. 

Also present ; A. Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Donner ; gen- 
eral counsel; John L. Boos, counsel; Jeffrey R. Whieldon, counsel; 
Roger Carroll, Jacqueline Pless, and Charles Mattox, investigators. - - 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

I would ask the cameras to remove tliemselves from this particular 
sjiot at this particular time. 

This morning our witness is !Mr. James T. Lynn, the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES T. LYNN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MANAGE- 
MENT AND BUDGET, ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL O’NEILL, DEPUTY 

DIRECTOR, 0MB, AND DONALD OGILVIE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lynn, I want to thank you first of all for hav- 
ing provided your statement in advance. I have had an opportunity 
to look at your statement. It is a relatively lengthy statement. 

It seems to me that we might expedite our processes quite a lot if 
we put your statement, which all of the ^lembere have, in the record 
and proceed directly to questioning on that statement. 

What would you think of that idea ? 

Mr. Lynn. I have very mixed emotions with regard to it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Pike. I will bet you have. 

Mr. Lynn. Because on the one hand I certainly wish to expedite the 
work of this committee as much as possible and tlierefore anything 
we can do to serve your interests best we want to do. On the other 
hand, I must say that I think that a general understanding of our 
role and then fitting it into the application to the intelligence com- 
munity is important. 
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If I might suggest a reasonable compromise in this regard that 
■should take a very short period of time, why don’t I have the state- 
ment before me, read in part, skip in part and hold it down to a rel- 
atively short period ? 

Chairman Pike. Do you suppose if we did that we could finish the 
reading of your statement in half an hour? 

Afr. Lynn. I think so. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory. It is true that we have had the statement before us 
and have had an opportunity to examine it. Our principal interest 
is with respect to the intelligence community beginning on page 8. 
It might be that you could omit the preliminaries and begin on that 
page and even end on page 12 as far as I am concerned. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory, I want to thank you once again for 
the excellent bipartisan cooperation we are getting in this committee. 

Don't you think that is reasonable? 

^fr. Lynn. I have a feeling I am getting very strong signals from 
the dais. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lynn, very frankly, we started late with these 
hearings. We are doing our best to keep them moving. I think that 
your statement is replete with substance but the substance is of no 
particular pertinency to the activities of this committee. Therefore, 
wliy don’t we do it the way ^Ir. McClory suggested, you start on page 
8 of your statement and wind up somewhere around page 12. 

If you would like to summarize th.e beginning of it and then start 
reading at page 8, that will he all right. 

Mr. Lynn. T think that I can say this about the first part: Since 
our process in budget review is so much the same between any agency 
and the intelligence community, it was useful to describe our function 
first as a matter of generality as to how we did it. 

I think what we learned from the first eight pages is that it is a 
rather detailed structure. It is a structure that has been used for some 
time and there is no magic about it. It is one that is known as far 
as tlie procedure is concerned to most people who are interested. With 
that, and in the same interest that you have expressed with regard 
to saving time, but with an understanding that this part of the state- 
ment will be, the first part Avill be considered well 

Chairman Pike. The entire statement without objection will be 
placed in the record at this point. 

Statement of James T. Lynn, Director of the Office of Management and 

Budget 

Mr. Chnirman and Members, I am pleaded to be with you today to discuss the 
role of the Office of Management and Budget. I propose to discuss, first, our 
general role and then focus specifically on our relations with the Intelligence 
Community. 

OMB’s general role is coniprised of three m.ajor functions: 

Fir-«t, we oversee and manage the preparation of the Federal budget. 

Second, wc work with the agencies to improve the operations of the Executive 
Branch. 

Finally, wc coordinate legislative proposals offered by the Administration and 
the development of Executive Branch views on legislation pending before the 
Committees of the Congress. 
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OMB BUDGET ROLE 

There are four major phases in the budget process: 

0) Executive formulation. 

(2) Congressional enactment. 

(3) Budget execution. 

(4) Post audit. 

OMB’s principal role in the budget process is assisting in executive formulation 
(step 1 above) and budget execution ^step 3 above). 

Congressional enactment is, of course, the responsibility of the Legislative 
Branch, although I testify as appropriate. The post audit phase is handled by 
the General Accounting Office as well as internal audit groups within the various 
Government departments and agencies. 

PREPARATION AND EXECUTION OF THE FEDERAL BUDGET 

The President’s transmittal of his budget proposals to the Congress in January 
or February each year climaxes many months of planning and analysis throughout 
the Executive Branch. 

PRELIMINARY STEPS 

OMB staff, in cooperation with staff of the Treasury Department and the 
Council of Economic Advisers, keep under continuous review the rf’lationships 
between Gov’^ernment finances and the economy generally. This review includes 
study of recent conditions, ns well as the future outlook. Consideration is given to 
tentative assumptions on the economic environment, projections of revenue 
expected under these assumptions, and the aggregate range of Government 
spending levels. 

In the late spring, the Office of Management and Budget conducts the Spring 
Planning Review. Staff prepares estimates indicating a probable range of spend- 
ing for each of the major programs and agencies for the forthcoming budget. 
In preparing estimates we draw ui)on our knowledge of agency programs, agency 
estimates for particular programs, program evaluation materials and informal 
discussions with responsible agency budget and planning personnel. We also 
develop information to relate program objectives to resources requirements. 

Paul O'Neill and I then review the fiscal and economic situation, the spending 
outlook, and the individual program, budget, and management issues posed in 
the agency presentations. I then discuss our findings with the President, and 
seek his decisions on planning guidance for each agency and department so that 
they may reshape their plans and prepare their budgets accordingly. In fact, only 
a few days ago the planning guidance letters for the FY 1977 budget were sent 
out. 

C0MPIL.\TI0N AND SUBMIS.SION OF .\GENCY BUDGET ESTIMATES 

During the next several months agencies revise their program plans in accord- 
ance with assigned planning ceilings and program guidance received, and decide 
upon the budget requests they wish to make for the upcoming budget. They 
compile schedules and supporting information in accordance with the instructions 
prescribed by the Office of Alanagement and Budget (Circular No. A-ll). 

Agency budget submissions arc due in the Office of Management and Budget 
beginning in September. The submission covers all accounts in which money is 
available for obligation or expenditure, whether or not any action by Congress 
is required 

REVIEW OF AGENCY ESTIMATES IN THE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 

When the estimates are received in the Office of Management and Budget, 
-they are referred to the examiners assigned to the programs involved. All the 
knowledge the examiners possess about the agency — whether based on long-run 
analyses, field investigations, special studies, or conferences held with agency 
officials — is brought to bear on the estimates at this time. The examiners must 
be thoroughly familiar with the President’s budget policy and previous Congres- 
sional action, as well as with the programs of the agency and their relationship to 
activities of other agencies. 
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The examiners give considerable attention to the bases for the individual 
estimates; the volume of work on hand and forecast; the methods by which the 
agency proposes to accomplish its objectives; the costs of accomplishments; and 
the estimates of requirements in terms of supplies, equipment, facilities, and 
•numbers of people required. They review past performance, check the accuracy 
of factual information presented, and consider the future implications of the 
program. They identify program, budget and' management issues of major im- 

E ortance to be raised for discussion with agency representatives at hearings. The 
earings, held in October and November, may last only a few hours for a small 
agency, but often run into weeks for a large department. 

After the hearings are completed, the examiners pi*epare their summary of the 
issues and their recommendations for my review. This so-called “Director's 
Review” provides an opportunity for me and my principal assistants to obtain 
an understanding of the agency’s program and budget requests, an analysis of 
the significant issues involved, the relationship of the agency requests to the 
planning ceiling set for the agency as a result of the Spring Planning Review, 
and recommendations as to budget allowances. 

BUDGET DECISIONS BY THE PRESIDENT 

Because of the scope and complexity of the budget, I and my principal assist- 
ants meet frequently with the President to present major issues for his decision 
as portions of the Office of Management and Budget reviews are completed during 
October, November, and December. As soon as the IVesident makes his decisions, 
0MB notifies each agency head of the amounts wliich will be recommended to 
Congress for his agency’s programs for the ensuring fiscal year. After any appeals 
by the agency head to the President have been settled, 0MB completes the final 
preparation and printing of the President’s Budge*i for submission to Congress. 

BUDGET EXECUTION 

The Anti-Deficiency Act requires that the Director of the Office of ^lanage- 
ment and Budget apportion, with a few exceptions, appropriations and funds made 
available to the Executive Branch. This consists of dividing the total available 
funds into specific amounts available for portions of the fiscal year or for particular 
projects or activities. It is a violation of law (31 U.S.C, 665) for an agency to 
incur obligations or make expenditures in excess of the amounts apportioned. 

The objective of the apportionment system is to assure the effective and orderly 
use of available funds and to reduce the need for supplemental appropriations. 
It is, of course, necessary to insure flexibility if circumstances change. 

Changes in laws or other factors may indicate the need for additional funds, 
and supplemental requests may have to be transmitted to the Congress. On the 
other hand, reserves may be established under the Anti-Deficiency Act to provide 
for contingencies or to effect savings made possible by or through changes in 
requirements or greater efficiency of operations. Amounts may also be withheld 
for policy or other reasons, but only under specific procedures established by the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment Control Act. 

Progress on the budget program is reviewed throughout the fiscal year at 
successive levels, both in the agency and the Office of Management and Budget. 
Periodic reports on the status of apportionments are supplemented by more 
specialized reports which relate accomplishments to cost. Shifts in the agency 
budget plans are frequently required to meet changing conditions — to finance 
unforeseen circumstances or to provide savings where the workload is less than 
was estimated or where increased efficiency permits accomplishments at less cost 
than was anticipated. 

PREPARING THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY BUDGET 

I have spent some time providing the general backdrop of OMB's process of 
preparing the President’s Budget because the 0MB role and process of preparing 
the intelligence budget is essentially the same as that with respect to the budget 
of any other Executive Branch department or agency. Let me cite a few examples 
of thi^ particularly as it relates to the 1976 budget process for intelligence. 

1. The principal U.S. foreign intelligence activities are examined by a single 
unit in 0MB contained within OMB’s National Security Division and reporting 
to OMB’s Associate Director, Mr. Donald G. Ogilvie, who is responsible for 
national security and international affairs. Under Mr. Ogilvie, this unit, consisting 
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bf a branch chief and five professional examiners, reviews the budgets of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Defense Intelligence Agency, the National 
Security Agency, and those intelligence activities of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force that bear most directly on U.S. intelligence capabilities. 

By way of a footnote, I should state that they do not examine the domestic 
information gathering of the FBI or other non-foreign intelligence-related activi- 
ties. They also do not examine most of the military or force-related intelligence 
activities of the Military Departments that are intended for wartime support to 
military forces during operations. These activities are the responsibility of other 
branches of 0MB. 

2. The intelligence programs are examined in the same context and in the same 
time frame as are all other Executive Branch activities. The current and projected 
economic situation is considered; pertinent Presidential guidance on intelligence 
is taken into account; and the effectiveness of the programs is analyzed. 

3. During the 1976 budget formulation process, the Director and Deputy 
Director held in-depth sessions with the Associate Director and the staff on all 
these activities. Intelligence activities and programs w'ere evaluated in June of 
last year, major policy and program issues were identified, and alternative long- 
range program plans were discussed. Guidance in the form of a planning target 
for the Intelligence Community’s budget submission was provided to the Director 
of Central Intelligence and the Secretary of Defense in July of last year. We 
follow the same basic procedure each year. 

4. After the budgets were submitted in October and reviewed by the 0MB 
staff, the Director and Deputy Director reviewed the total Intelligence Com- 
munity budget in December. Then two meetings were held to review the issues 
with the President who made the final decisions. 

5. A final allowance letter was sent by the Director of 0MB to the Director of 
Central Intelligence and the Secretary of Defense informing them of the funds 
included in the President’s budget for the Intelligence Community. 

DIFFERENCES IN BUDGET PREPARATION WITH RESPECT TO INTELLIGENCE 

The only differences between OMB’s role in the preparation of Intelligence 
Community budgets and those of other agencies result from the sensitive classifi- 
cation of the Intelligence Community budgets and the fact that part of the 
Intelligence Community budget is subject to joint review by the OMB and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Because most intelligence budget information is sensitive and classified, it is 
not specifically identified in the President’s Budget. This is a legitimate area for 
review, but it cannot be clearer that: 

1. The Director of Central Intelligence, who by statute is responsible for pro- 
tecting intelligence sources and methods, has determined that most of the budget 
information is classified, and 

2. The Congress has consistently supported the view this classification of intel- 
ligence budget information is appropriate, most recently in a Senate vote of 
June 1974. 

Mr. Colby can provide more detail on this matter. 

As a result of the classification of most intelligence budget information, OMB, 
both in its relationship with the intelligence agencies and in its relationship with 
the Congress, has taken measures to protect this information, while ensuring that 
the Congress has the requisite information so that it can perform its constitutional 
role in reviewing the budgets of the agencies and in authorizing and appropriating 
funds for these activities. For example, the Director of OMB has bjr long-standing 
practice sent letters to the Chairmen of the Appropriations Committees identify- 
ing the amount of funds the President is requesting for the Central Intelligence 
Agency. These Chairmen annually have responded in a classified letter to the 
Director of OMB indicating Congressional action on this request. 

I should emphasize that the classification of intelligence budget information 
does not mean that Congress is uninformed about the cost, purposes, results, and 
effectiveness of U.S. intelligence activities. The Director of Central Intelligence 
testifies annually on the Intelligence Community budget before both the special 
oversight subcommittees of the Armed Services and Appropriations Committees. 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Intelligence, the Director of the National 
Security Agency, the Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency, and repre- 
sentatives of the Army, Navy, and Air Force also testify on their budget requests 
Tor intelligence. 
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The second difference in OMB's examination of intelligence activities in com- 
parison to most other nonintelligence activities is related to the 0MB joint review 
with the Department of Defense. For those intelligence activities of the Defense 
agencies — Defense Intelligence Agency and National Securitv Agencv — and of 
the Milita^ Departments, 0MB participates in a joint review of tne budget 
requests with the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Let me briefly describe this process. 0MB is a formal participant in the joint 
budget review and plays an informal role throughout the entire Defense program 
and budget cycle. An outline of the program and budget review calendar is as 
follows: 

January. — The five year Defense plan is updated by the Defense Comptroller 
staff to reflect decisions made in the just completed budget review. 

February. — The Secretary issues Planning and Programming Guidance, includ- 
ing fiscal levels, to the Services for preparation of the next five year plan. These 
planning levels have historically been higher than those identified in the Presi- 
dent’s Budget. While 0MB has no formal role at this stage, there may be input 
from the 0MB Director to the Secretary re^rding appropriate fisc^ levels. 

March-May. — Based on the Planning and Programming Guidance, each Service 
submits a Program Objectives Memorandum which proposes a five year force 
structure and resource plan. 

May-August. — The Program Objectives Memoranda are reviewed by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense staff, principally the Program Analysis and Evaluation 
staff with inputs from other components of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
The culmination of the reviews are Program Decision Memoranda issued-by the 
Secretary to the Services which provide both prt^rammatic and fiscal modifica- 
tions to the Program Objectives Memoranda. The focus of the May-August 
review is the whole five year period, and the emphasis is on forces, deployments 
and operating rates. In general, OMB monitors the process and may introduce 
or critique issues. OMB staff studies may be reviewed by Defense staff at this 
time and may form a basis for Program Objectives Memorandum issues as W'ell 
as budget issues at this stage of the process. The historical OMB role has been 
to maintain an informal presence, reserving a formal role until later when the 
OMB Director and the President are personally involved. 

September. — The Services prepare a budget submission based on Program De- 
cision Memoranda guidance. 

Odober-December {The Joint Budget Iteview). — The Services submit budgets 
for “joint” review by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and OMB staff. The 
joint review is unique to Defense, involving OMB staff working jointly with the 
DOD staff in reviewing the Service estimates for the Secretary. The function of 
the joint review is to (a) price out decisions reached during the preceding Program 
Objectives Memorandum review; (b) allow the Secretary to reconsider decisions 
made in Program Objectives Memorandum cycle; (c) introduce new program 
issues. OMB program issues are formally introduced at this stage of the review 
process. The decisions made by the Secretary of Defense in the joint review form 
the final budget submission to OMB. 

This basic joint review procedure is adhered to with respect to Defense intel- 
ligence activities. It culminates, of course, in the final decisions by the President. 

DIFFERENCES IN BUDGET EXECUTION WITH RESPECT TO INTELLIGENCE 

There are also some differences in the budget execution phase that, w'hile not 
unique to intelligence activities, I wish to call to your attention. 

First, it is normal practice for OMB to apportion funds based on the appro- 
priation structure that is presented and approved by Congress. Since most in- 
telli^'nce activities are included in larger appropriations within the budget, 
OMB does not take an apportionment action specifically identifiable to intelligence 
activities. Nonetheless, all intelligence funds are reviewed by OMB prior to 
apportionment of the larger appropriation within which they are included. 

One exception to this is the Central Intelligence Agency where OMB apportions 
all funds for this agency as a separate entity. 

Second, reprogramming is handled somewhat differently. For a typical agency 
or department, reprogramming controls are based on line item identification in 
appropriations. Such identification is absent from most of the intelligence ap- 
propriations because of security considerations. I believe, howeyer, that in spite 
of tnis difference, significant changes in the use of funds do not occur without our 
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knowledge. In the various reviews in which 0MB staff participates throughout 
the year, the intelligence agencies do report on significant changes in their activi* 
ties and the financial changes to the President’s budget. 

^ Finally, some transfers are made into certain intelligence activities under pro- 
visions of the Economy Act (31 USC 686). This Act permits purchase of supplies 
and service by one agency for another when it is more economical to do so. Tnese 
transfers are not formally approved by 0MB. Again, there is no lack of 0MB or, 
for that matter, Concessional knowledge of these transfers which are reflected 
in both budget submissions to 0MB and budget justification material provided 
to the Congress. 

These distinctions in 0MB practices with respect to execution do not, I believe, 
materially affect the way OMB approaches its responsibilities or the way the 
intelligence agencies carry out their responsibilities. I do not believe that the 
types of problems that are being investigated would have been prevented by 
chants in the way OMB has approached its responsibilities in execution of the 
Intelligence Community budget. In the final analysis, abuses of authority can be 

f revented only by ensuring the integrity and capability of the people in the 
ntelligence Community. 

On the other hand, it is certainly possible that son\e revisions in Intelligence 
Community budget execution may be appropriate. For this reason, I have directed 
that the OMB staff review the present practices, the options available for changes 
in these practices, and the advantages and disadvantages of thc.se alternative 
approaches. 

OMB MANAGEMENT ROLE 

OMB’s second major function is to work with Federal agencies in efforts toward 
better management. 

This re.sponsibility is carried out by assisting the Federal departments and 
agencies in the development of new management systems, such as management 
by objectives and studies of major policy issues and management problem areas. 

OMB monitors the management by objectives program with which you may be 
familiar. In this program, the objectives of the agencies and departments pro- 
posed in discussion with the OMB staff are actively monitored to ensure that 
important agency and Presidential objectives ^re being accomplished. 

These functions are applied to the Intelligence Community in the same way a.s 
the other Federal agencies and departments. OMB staff participate in numerous, 
studies and special reviews of intelligence activities. Director Colby has plaj’ed 
an active role in the management-by-objectives process. 

OMB LEGISLATIVE COORDINATION 

The final role of the Office of Management and Budget is to coordinate the 
Administration position on legislation. On behalf of the President, OMB works 
with other elements of the Executive Office of the President and with the agencie.s 
to carry out the President’s legislative responsibilities, including agency pro- 
posals, reports, testimony on pending legislation, and enrolled bills. 

The legislative coordination function has several purposes: 

It provides a mechanism for staffing out agency legislative proposals which 
the President may wish to include in his legislative program. 

It helps the Executive agencies develop draft bills which are consistent with and 
which carry out the President’s policy objectives. 

It is a means of keeping Congress informed (through the “advice” transmitted, 
by the ageneies) of the relationship of bills to the President’s program. 

It provides a meehanism for assuring that Congress gets coordinated and 
informative agency views on legislation which it has under consideration. 

It assures that bills submitted to Congress by one Executive agency properly 
take into account the interests and concerns of other affected agencies and will 
therefore have the general support of such agencies. 

It provides a means to reconcile divergent agency views. 

OMB’s legislative coordination function with repect to legislation affecting 
intelligence activities is no different from that performed in any other area of 
Federal Government activity. For example, during the last year, OMB in con- 
junction with other elements of the Executive Office of the President and appro- 
priate agencies ha.s: 

1. Coordinated the Executive Branch position on bills affecting the tenure of 
the Director of Central Intelligence and annuities under CIA’s retirement plan. 
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2. Reviewed draft Department of Defense legislation affecting personnel in the 
Defense Intelligence Agency and the National ^curity Agency; and 
1^ 3. Initiated the lemslative clearance process with respect to proposed legislation 
on the protection of intelligence sources and methods. 

CONCLUSIONS 

That is a brief overview of our role and the ways in which we work with the 
InteUigence Community. At this time I will be pleased to answer your questions. 

Mr. Lynn. Preparing the intelligence community budget : The 0MB 
role and process in preparing the intelligence budget is essentially the 
same as that with respect to the budget of any other executive branch 
department or agency. Let me cite a few examples of this particularly 
as it relates to the 1976 budget process for intelligence. 

1. The principal U.S. foreign intelligence activities are examined 
bjr a single unit in 0MB contained within OMB’s National Security 
Division and reporting to OMB’s Associate Director, lilr. Donald G. 
Ogilvie, who is re^onsible for national security and international af- 
fairs. Under Mr. Ogilvie, this unit, consisting of a branch chief and 
five professional examiners, reviews the budgets of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, the Defense Intelligence Agency, the National Security 
Agency, and those intellegence activities of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force that bear most directly on U.S. intelligence capabilities. 

By way of a footnote, I should state that they do not examine the 
domestic information-gathering of the FBI or other non-foreign intel- 
ligence-related activities. They also do not examine most of the 
military or force-related intellegence activities of the military depart- 
ments that are intended for wartime support to militaiT forces during 
operations. These activities are the responsibility of other branches of 
0MB. / 

2. The intelligence programs are examined in the same context and 
in the same time frame as are all other executive branch activities. 
The current and projected economic situation is considered ; pertinent 
Presidential guidance on intelligence is taken into account; and the 
effectiveness of the programs is analyzed. 

3. During the 1976 Dudget formulation process, the Director and 
Deputy Director held in-depth sessions with the Associate Director and 
the staff on all these activities. The current and projected economic 
situation is considered ; pertinent Presidential guidance on intelligence 
is taken into account ; and the effectiveness of the programs is analyzed. 

4. During the 1976 budget formulation process, the Director and 
Deputy Director held in-depth sessions with the Associate Director and 
the staff on all these activities. Intelligence activities and programs 
were evaluated in June of last year, major policy and program issues 
were identified, and alternative long-range program plans were dis- 
cussed. Guidance in the form of a planning target for the intelligence 
community’s budget submission was provided to the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence and the Secretary of Defense in July of last year. We 
follow the same basic procedure each year. 

5. After the budgets Wei’s submitted in October and reviewed by the 
0MB staff, the Director and Deputy Director reviewed the total in- 
telligence community budget in December. Then two meetings were 
held to review the issues with the President who made the final 
decisions. 
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6. A final allowance letter was sent by the Director of 0MB to the 
Director of Central Intelligence and the Secretary of Defense inform- 
ing them of the funds included in the President’s budget for the intelli- 
gence community. 

DIFFERENCES IN BUDGET PREPARATION WITH RESPECT TO INTELLIGENCE 

The only differences between OMB’s role in the preparation of intel- 
ligence community budgets and those of other agencies result from the 
sensitive classification of the intelligence community budgets and the 
fact that part of the intelligence community budget is subject to joint 
review by the 0MB and the Secretary of Defense. 

Because most intelligence budget information is sensitive and classi- 
fied. it is not specifically identified in the President’s budget. 

This is a legitimate area for review, but it cannot be clearer that ; 

1. The Director of Central Intelligence, who by statute is responsi- 
ble for protecting intelligences sources and methods, has determined 
that most of the budget information is classified, and 

2. The Congress has consistently supported the view that this classi- 
fication of intelligence budget information is appropriate, most 
recently in a Senate vote of June 1974. 

Mr. Colby can provide more detail on this matter. 

As a result of the classification of most intelligence budget informa- 
tion, 0MB, both in its relationship with the intelligence agencies and 
in its relationship with the Congress, has taken measures to protect 
this information, while insuring that the Congress has the requisite 
information so that it can perform its constitutional role in reviewing 
tile budgets of the agencies and in authorizing and appropriating funds 
for these activities. 

For example, the Director of 0MB has by long-standing practice 
sent lettei-s to the chairmen of the Appropriations Committees identi- 
fying the amount of funds the President is requesting for the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

These chairmen annually have responded in a classified letter to the 
Director of 0MB indicating congressional action on this request. 

I should emphasize that the classification of intelligence budget in- 
formation does not mean that Congress is uninformed about the cost, 
purposes, results, and effectiveness of U.S. intelligence activities. The 
Director of Central Intelligence testifies annually on the Intelligence 
Community budget before both the special oversigiit subcommittees 
of the Armed Services and Appropriations Committees. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Intelligence, the Director of 
the National Security Agency, the Director of the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, and representatives of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
also testify on their budget requests for intelligence. 

The second difference in OMB’s examination of intelligence activi- 
ties in comparison to most other nonintelligence activities is related 
to the 0MB joint review with the Department of Defense. For those 
intelligence activities of the defense agencies — Defen^ Intelligence 
Agency and National Security Agency — and of the military depart- 
ments, 0MB participates in a joint review of the Budget requests 
with the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
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Chairman Pike. Mr. Lynn, I think that would be a very appropri- 
ate place to stop becau^ from there on you are once again getting into 
a rather generalized discussion of the process. 

Mr. Lynn. I would say, sir, that I would urge your reading of the 
difference in the defense process carefully. 

I would also say that the last number of pages of this, at least to 
page 19 where we become more general again, I jfelieve, are specifically 
related to the intelligence community, but if you do not want it read, 
we won’t read it. 

Chairman Pike. Which particular pages? 

Mr. Lynn. I am thinking of page 16 beginning in the middle of 
the page. 

Chairman Pike. Let’s skip over to page 16 in the middle of the 
page and read 16 and 17. 

Mr. Lynn. Up to the top of page 19. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lynn, it is not that we don’t like to hear you 
read the statement, it is just that most of us have seen it and are 
capable of reading it. We would like to get into the questioning. 

You start reading at page 16 . 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, if you don’t want me to read it, I won’t. 
It is as simple as that. 

Chairman Pike. No, sir. I don’t want the Office of Management and 
Budget to feel they have been precluded from reading something they 
really wanted to read. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lynn. Differences in Budget Execution with Respect to 
Intelligence. 

Thei'e are also some differences in the budget execution phase that, 
while not unique to intelligence activities, I wish to call to your 
attention. 

First, it is normal practice for O^MB to apportion funds based on 
the appropriation structure that is presented and approved by Con- 
gress. Since most intelligence activities are included in larger appro- 
priations within the budget, 0MB does not take an appoitiomnent 
action specifically indentifiable to intelligence activities. Nonetheless, 
all intelligence funds are reviewed by OMB prior to apportionment 
of the larger appropriation within which they are included. 

One exception to this is the Central Intelligence Agency where 
OMB apportions all funds for this agency as a separate entity. 

Second, reprograming is handled somewhat differently. For a typi- 
cal agency or department, reprograming controls are based on line 
item identification in appropriations. Such identification is absent 
from most of the intelligence approjjriations because of security con- 
siderations. I believe, however, that in spite of this difference, signifi- 
cant changes in the use of funds do not occur without our knowledge. 
In the various reviews in which OMB staff partici])ates throughout 
the year, the intelligence agencies do report on significant changes iu 
their activities and the financial changes to the President’s budget. 

Finally, some transfers are made into certain intelligence activities 
under provisions of the Economy Act. This act permits purchase of 
supplies and service by one agency for another when it is more eco- 
nomical to do so. These transfers are not formally approved by OMB. 
Again, there is no lack of OMB or, for that matter, congressional 
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knowledge of these transfers whijh are reflected in both budget sub- 
missions to 0MB and budget justification material provided to the 
Congress. 

These distinctions in OMB practices with respect to execution 
do not, I believe, materially affect the way OMB approaches its 
responsibilities or the way the intelligence agencies carry out their 
responsibilities. 

I do not believe that the types of problems that are being investi- 
gated would have been prevented by changes in the way OMB has 
approached its responsibilities in execution of the intelligence coin- 
munitv budget. In the final analysis abuses of authority can be pre- 
vented onlyI>y insuring the integrity and capability of the people of 
the intelligence community. 

On the other hand, it is certainly possible tlmt sojne revisions in 
intelligence community budget execution may be appropriate. For 
this reason, I have directed that the OMB staff review the present 
practices, the options available for changes in these practices, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of these alternative approaches. 

I believe that will give the highlights of it, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
believe w’e even approached anything near 30 minutes. 

Chairman Pike. You did fine, Mr. Lynn. 

Mr. Ltnn. Thank you. 

C'hairman Pike. Mr. Lynn, in preparing figures on what it costs 
America for her intelligence-gathering activities, how do you define 
intelligence-gathering activities? 

Mr. Lyxn. I am not quite certain I understand your question, Mr. 
('‘hairinan. 

Chairman Pike. Well, before wo can talk about what it costs us 
to gather intelligence we have to know what we are talking about. 
There has to be a definition of wliat is to be included in and wliat is 
to be excluded from the cost of intelligence-gathering activities. IIow 
do you establish the parameters? How do you define intelligence- 
gathering activities in order to determine the cost? 

Mr. Lyxn. I would say that as a matter of overall budget review 
an effort has l>een made to identify various functions performed that 
we believe are in the category of intelligence and then having identi- 
fied those and their having been brought to us in a systematic way with 
the coordination of the Director of Central Intelligence, we consider 
those specific functions. 

Now if you want a description of specific functions that are done 
in the intelligence community and discussion as to whether such func- 
tions to be considered in this budget or some other budget 

(Chairman Pike. That is precisely what I am talking about. 

Mr. Lynx. I believe tlmt is the kind of Jthing, Mr. Chairman, I 
would have to .say respectfully would take a closed se.ssion. There is 
no way we can get into specific functions that are performed without 
being able to classify the material. 

(Chairman Pike. I am not asking for a specific function perhnmed. 

I am asking you how you define that which vou include as a cost of 
getting intelligence. Certainly the definition is not classified. 

Mr. OoiLviE. Mr. Cliairman, I do not believe that it is possible in 
open session, without going into specific examples of wliat we include 
in the intelligence area of the buaget, to fully answer your question. 
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We can give you some rough general ideas. 

Chairman Pike. Well, give me a rough general idea about a situa- 
tion where a ship goes off on an intelligence-gathering mission. 

I am not asking for specifics but how do you define what part of 
the cost of that operation will be called intelligence gathering? 

Mr. Lynn. I think that what yon do is take area by area of activity 
and look at it and ask logically is its main theme intelligence or is it 
really so incidental to intelligence that it ought to be categorized some- 
thing else. 

Chairman Pike. Do you make that determination, Mr. Lynn ? 

Mr. Lynn. No ; we do not make this determination alone. 

Chairman Pike. Who makes that determination ? 

Mr. Lynn. That determination is made by two different groups essen- 
tially, one is the Congress of the United States in its own appropria- 
tion and oversight process. 

Chairman Pike. There is no way tlie Congress of the United States 
makes that determination because the Congress of the United States 
by and large does not know. 

You talk alx)ut a letter which you send to the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I don’t see that letter. 

Air. Gtaxmo. I have been on the Appropriations Committee since 
1963, and I am on the Defense Subcommittee which deals with the in- 
telligence community. I have never seen the letter. Up until last year, 
I was never even privy to the briefings of the intelligence community. 
Your statement that the Appropriations Committee bas performed 
oversight is just not so. Limiting it to certain embers of Congress 
makes a big difference. 

Mr. Lynn. I agree. By your own rules in the Congress, by your own 
decision in the Congress, it has been decided 

Chairman Pike. It has been decided that a handful of men will have 
this authority. 

Mr. Giaibio. It is not Congress who is informed. It is a certain few 
^lembers. 

Mr. Lynn. I stand corrected. You are absolutely right, Mr. Giaimo. 

Chairman Pike. We have established that it is not Congress that 
makes this determination. AYho is it ? 

^Ir. Lynn. Certainly the Membei*s of the Congress who by its own 
decisions have been made privy to these budgets are. involved in that ; 
because if they had strong objections as to what is included or is not, 
I am sure that the various heads of the agencies woidd be told about it 
and so would we. Now in the executive branch of the Government, of 
course, we will make recommendations in this regard. I believe that the 
Director of Central Intelligence will also make recommendations in 
this regard as will the other agencies involved. Then ultimately, I 
think, the decision would rest with the President, if there is a disagree- 
ment amongst us or if we all agree, but, I tliink, there is an important 
decision that should be made at a Presidential level. 

Chairman Pike. I would ask my timekeeper if my time is up. I 
missed the signal. 

Mr. McClory. 

^Ir. McCia)RY. I want to commend you on your statement, Mr. Lynn, 
Also, I would observe with re.spect to this subject that if vou did under- 
take to deliver a letter to all the Membei*s of Congress I am confident 
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that it would be a violation of the trust that we repose in you with re- 
spect to the secrecy which surrounds intelligence activities. I would 
not want to suggest that you have been derelict in not issuing such a 
letter to all the Mcmbei*s or publicizing it. On the other liand, I would 
like to ask if it is not possible under executive session or under an as- 
surance of confidentiality tliat this committee can receive these lettere 
that have been delivered under the rules or practices tliat have been 
established by committee of the Congress. 

]Mr. Lynn. Mr. McClory, let me give you m}’^ overall attitude. We 
want to help this committee in every way we can. Our own concern 
with respect to this matter is the matter of classification of sensitive 
material. In answer to your question, I believe that under the appro- 
priate security arrangements, as you suggest in closed session, that this 
information should be given to you. Now as to who ought to give cer- 
tain kinds of information as between Director Colby and us, that is a 
different matter, and is subject to the general way we do business with 
agencies. Certainly as far as giving information of this kind, you are 
deeply, by nature of jurisdiction and the things that you have to look 
into, entitled to information of this kind. 

Mr. McClory. Have you supplied similar information to the Rocke- 
feller Commission and to the Church committee ? 

Mr. Lynn. I will have to ask. 

Mr. Oqilvie. The Church committee is being provided with that in- 
formation, but it is being provided by Director Colby, not by 0MB. 

Mr. McClory. What about the money left over? The funds that are 
employed by CIA and other intelligence agencies are sort of secreted 
or transferred around. They are in various budgets. What happens to 
the money that is left over? Does that come back to the Treasury or do 
you get information about that ? 

Mr. Oqilvie. We do have information about that; yes, sir. 

Mr. McClory. You say on page 17 that you apportion the funds of 
the Central Intelligence Agency and you include that as a separate 
entity so that CIA funds are different from other intelligence agency 
funds insofar as your practices are concerned. 

Mr. Oqilvie. The difference, Mr. McClory, is in the apportionment 
process, not in the funds themselves, because intelligence funds are 
included in larger appropriation categories than the amount of the 
funds themselves. They are, because of the way 0MB apportions 
funds, apportioned according to the appropriation-of which they are a 
part. In the case of CIA, we specifically identify those funds and 
apportion them separately. 

Mr. McClory. In making up the overall budget are you informed 
with respect to the specific projects which enter into the overall 
budget? 

Mr. Lynn. I think the answer to that is that on major matters that 
involve large expenditures, I would say that the intelligence com- 
munity brings them to our attention and upon our inquiry brings them 
to our attention. So, I would say we have some knowledge of some 
projects. We have no knowledge of others. Let me put that in context. 

The same thing is true of other departments and agencies. If you 
take a look at the S. & E. account of IIUD, it is a very broad account. 
It is the one for employees and so on. 
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I did not have OJklB ask me specifically what I was doing with par- 
ticular people as to what way they were g:oing to approach this, that 
or the other thing. On major projects, 0MB would ask me. From 
what I have been advised, not having been through this cycle myself 
from the position of 0MB Director except for the spring review, it is 
much the same with the CIA. 

Mr. McCi/)ry. My time is up. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giaimo. Mr. Director, it is a pleasure to see you again and to 
have this opportunity to talk with you. It is a far cry from the days 
when you and I sat across the table when you were the Secretary of 
HUD. This is a whole new ball game insofar as both of us are con- 
cerned. Lot mo say at the outset that I for one, and I am not new to 
- briefings in this area as I stated earlier, I am terribly concerned over 
the inadequacy of congressional oversight and also equally concerned 
over what I suspect to be the inadequacy of the executive branch over- 
sight of the intelligence community. 

In your statement on page 13 you said, “I should emphasize that 
the classification of intelligence budget information does not rnean 
that Congress is uninformed”; you tlien comment on how the various 
committees of the Congress, the oversight committees and appropriat- 
ing committees, are apprised. 

I think we made clear the distinction that must be made. It is not 
Congress that gets this information; it is certain Members of Con- 
gress. That is one of the problems of the present inquiry, for Con- 
gress to change its ways. 

Let's consider the executi\e branch. You are a key area of the 
executive branch, but do you see in depth all of the budget of the in- 
telligence community? 

Mr. Lynx. Do I personally ? 

Mr. Giaimo. OMB. 

]\Ir. Lynn. We have a little definitional problem at the outset but 
in preparation for those hearings I went through some of the ma- 
terials that are supplied to us. I must admit in the spring review, for 
example, I was quite surprised at the depth. 

]\lr. Giaimo. Is that the first time you went through them ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, because I am a new Director of OMB. In the spring 
review I went through a number of the materials. It is in substantial 
depth. AVhen I use that expression, I want to express some caution 
because as was the case with HUD, you have large items for personnel, 
for example, and just like with every other agency, OMB does not go 
into what each and evei^ person or subgroup of people do within 
the agency. 

]Mr. Giaimo. While OMB may not know the particulars of the 
S. & E. account or some other account at HUD, the difference is that 
all you have to do is pick up the telephone and ask for the figures. I 
am sure that OMB, being what it is, will get them. 

Mr. Lynn. And Mr. Giaimo, the relationship, as far as I have been 
able to see is between OMB and the intelligence community, is that 
OMB can do precisely the same thing with the intelligence community. 

Mr. Giaimo. Would they furnish you with budget items of accounts 
in areas where admitted wrongdoings have already taken place? 
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Mr. Lynn. We are talking about human beings. 

Mr. Giaimo. No, we are not. We are talking about governmental 
agencies. 

Mr. Lynn. There is always an opportunity for a person in and out 
of the Government to fabricate or be less than totally forthcoming. 
I hope that is not a relationship between these agencies and 0MB. 

Mr. Giaimo. If you were to telephone the intelligence community 
asking for detailed budgets on former paramilitary secret wars, would 
the information be furnished to you ? 

Mr. Lynn. Let me make my answer again apart from any particular 
kind of activity, whether engaged in or not engaged in. That would be 
that I have no reason to believe that if we asked specific questions we 
would not get an answer. Let me go on and say that it might be that 
in some given theoretical instance that the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence might feel it is so sensitive that he would want to go to the Presi- 
dent of the United States with regard to it or make me do that but I 
am not aware of any such circumstances ever having happened. 

Mr. Giaimo. Isn’t it so that under the law the~Di rector of Central 
Intelligence has expenditures which are exempt from the usual 
scrutiny of 0MB and that the mere certification or those expenditures 
by the Secretary of Defense, for example, is sufficient ? 

Mr. Lynn. I am not aware of any, sir. 

Mr. Ogilvie. He does have the authority to obligate funds for which 
his certificate is sufficient voucher for audit purposes; nonetheless 
0MB reviews all of the funds in the CIA budget. 

^Ir. Giaimo. Would he provide whatever 0MB were to request? 

^Ir. Ogilvie. I can think of no instance where we have not gotten 
the information. 

Mr. Giaimo. You are not answering the question. 

Mr. Lynn. We can only give you what the experience has been. 

Mr. Ogilvie, who has been there longer than I have is saying he can- 
not recall any instance where we have asked for information irom the 
Agency that they have not given us a substantive answer with regard 
to it. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Stanton. 

]\fr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lynn, I would like to welcome you again as an old friend. 

Mr. Lynn. It is good to be here, Mr. Stanton. 

^fr. Stanton. Are you satisfied, Mr. Lynn, with the oversight per- 
formance of the administration over the intelligence community? 

Mr. Lynn. I don’t Imow, Mr. Stanton. We have the President’s 
Commission on the CIA, whicli has now reported. There also has been, 
of course, substantial news with regard to the CIA. Your committee 
and the Senate are looking at it. IVliat I have done within my own area 
of responsibility has directed my people to take a hard look at this 
whole area with us and come to our own conclusions because I do 
believe that in light of the things that have been said and that I have 
read about and have heSrd by way of allegations in some oases we all 
Ix'tter take a hard look as to whether or not we are carrying out our 
oversight responsibilities within our own sphere of jurisdiction in the 
right way. 
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Mr. Stanton. Do you feel the GAO should play a role as an inde- 
pendent arm of the Government in the accounting and auditing i>ro- 
cedures of the intelligence community, particularly the CIA ? 

Mr. Lynn. I must say I really have not given that a lot of thought. 
As you know, the GAO is an arm of the Congress. I can say that we 
do 

Mr. Stanton. It is an independent arm. Go ahead. 

^Ir, Lynn. As I pointed out in the first 21 pages of my statement, we 
do not engage in auditing generally in O^IB. On the other hand, even 
GAO does not audit every book and record of every department. They 
do it on sampling. 

Mr. Stanton. We have the testimony of the Comptroller General 
that as far as the CIA is concerned, since 1962 he has been able to do 
nothing in terms of any type of auditing. Do you think that that 
should DC allowed to continue I 

^ Mr. Lynn. I just don't know, Mr. Stanton. I will say to you that 
looking at the statutes that have been passed in this area with respect 
to trying to give proper respect on the one hand to the need for classi- 
fication of sensitive documents and on the other hand a natural desire 
to have outside points of checking, I think we have a balancing act 
to do. I want to think about it some. 

I must admit I have not given that a lot of thought. 

Mr. Stanton. I would deeply appreciate 5 ’our thoughts on it if you 
want to submit something later on. 

You said to Mr*' Giaimo you felt there was substantial depth to the 
]>rocedures by which' you examine the records of the intelligence com- 
munity. Would you be able, to take a hypothetical situation, to assure 
the American public that they got value for their dollar in the invest- 
ment of a contract that was executed by the CIA to a particular com - 
pany without competitive bid, such as the Glomar Explorer'^. In other 
words, would you know of any procedure that was established to 
assure that there was not some kind of deal between the company that 
executed that contract and the people in the CIA or did the CIA submit 
to 0MB procedures by which they showed and justified the value of 
that contract? 

Mr. Lynn. Let me try to answer the question broadly. Wliatever the 
hypothetical situation you referred to, let’s take any large project. 

Mr. Stanton. That is a large one. 

^Ir. Lynn. As I said, I would just as soon not get into one way or 
the other any discussion 

Mr. Stanton. AATien was the first time you heai d of the Glomar Ex- 
plorer 

Mr. Lynn. I think to get into the specifics of whether or not there is 
or is not any such arrangement takes us into a classified area, as to 
which I will have no comment. 

Mr. Stanton. Mr. Colby released testimony on that. So you cannot 
have it both ways. 

I would like you to answer the question in regard to the initial in- 
stance. When did you first hear of the Glomar contract? 

Afr. Lynn. I would prefer to answer your question by alluding to 
anv large project. 

Mr. Stanton. Fine. 
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Mr. I/YNX. From what anybody has seen in the newspapers if there 
were arrangements of this kind it was a large project. But let’s talk 
about large projects of any kind. OMB will look at a large project. It 
will necessarily come to Its attention, iiarticularly if the project in- 
volves major items of hardware. 

I would assume — and Don Ogiivie can fill in further on this — that 
one of the things we will look at is whether or not the particular project 
is being acquired in tlie most economical way for the benefit of the 
taxpayer. That is a role that OMB traditionally prepares. Is there a 
clieap'er way of doing something that should be done? 

Is that fair, Don ? 

^Ir. Ogilvie. I think that is correct, yes. 

^fr. Stanton. How would you make that value ? 

Cliairman Pike. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. I have just one question, Mr. Lynn. In the budget process 
what persons are involved in classifying information? 

Mr. Lynn. In classifying material or doing work that involves 
classified material? 

Mr. Treen. Classifying information as security information — in 
other words, not to be made public. What person is involved in that 
process ? 

In your budget process who attaches the labels to information, docu- 
ments, et cetera, that come to your attention and that you utilize in the 
budget process? 

^Ir. Ogilvie. Mr. Treen, there are within the executive branch some 
published regulations with regard to who is able to classify informa- 
tion, what individuals and what specific agencies. I simply do not know 
all of the agencies involved on that list at this point or all the indi- 
viduals but I can give you some idea of the level of people within the 
Office of Management and Budget that perform the classification func- 
tion if that would be useful to you. 

^Ir. Treen. I would like to know that, and I would like to know 
whether OMB simply accepts a classification from an agency. 

INIr. Ogil\te. All right. Within OMB the people within the National 
Security and International Affairs section, of which I am the head, 
permitted to classify information are myself and the three major 
division chiefs who directly report to me. Certain other individuals 
within OMB, in addition to the four of us, also are authorized to 
classify information under the prescribed criteria if they have work 
with classified information such as the ERDA and other ai’eas that 
are classified. 

The Director is able to classify it, the Deputy Director is able to 
classify it and a number of other individuals. 

Mr. Treen. Or to declassify it, presumably. If on your level a deci- 
sion is made to classify then the Director, or Deputy Director, can 
declassify, right? 

Mr. Ogilvie. Yes. 

Mr. Lynn, Except I would like to add that under Executive order 
a particular agency who has the operational responsibility, and that 
agency’s head — say, Mr. Colby in CIA — has the primary responsibility 
to put the lines around information that should be classified. 
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Our function is more or less an interpretive function as to what is 
within those general guidelines to carry out within our own shop what 
his overall determination has been. As you know, that authority stems 
basically from statutes. 

So we have to mechanically perform a function on our own material 
that we are working on within our own shop. The general guidance 
as to the categories of things that have to be classified comes from the 
people delegated that authority under the Executive order. 

Mr. Treen. I am trying to determine whether 01MB has any impact 
on the classification process. 

If I understand you correctly. If when you receive material it is 
classified by an agency, you don’t reverse that, nor do you take unclas- 
sified material and stamp it classified in the 0MB, correct? 

Mr. Ogilvie. We do originate some classification ourselves. 

Mr. Treex. Do you have written criteria for that within 0MB? 

Mr. Ooir.viE. I believe they are written ; yes, sir. Let me also point 
out that wlienever we classify a document within 01MB if it is not 
someone else’s document, if it is something we originated, the name 
of the individual who classifies that document is written on a special 
stamp on the front page which says this document has been classified 
at a certain level of classification, by Donald Ogilvie in this case, and 
then sets out tlic procedures for declassifying it according to a pre- 
scribed set of sdiedules. 

^Ir. Treex. You have written documents that set forth this classi- 
fication procedure ? 

^Ir. Ogilvie. Yes. ■" 

Mr. Treex. Hoav many levels of classification do you have ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. Confidential, secret, and top secret are the standard 
classification levels. 

Mr. Treex. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. ^Ir. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Lynn, can you tell 
me first wliat security classification you hold? 

Secondly’, what procedures did y’ou go throu^ and when did you go 
through those procedures in order to obtain your security^ clearance? 

^Ir. Lyxx, I know that I hold the classifications through top secret. 
In connection with the budget activities which, as I say gets into sub- 
stantial detail, I was asked to sign additional documents that made 
me aware of the particularly sensitive nature of the materials and wliat 
my obligations were under the law with respect to those materials. 

I believe I signed four such documents.^ 

Franklv, I think it was a useful procedure. The documents did not 
sav anything more than I would expect to do as a person in my job. 

Mr. Dellu^ms. When did you go through those procedures? 

^fr. Lyxx. Before I had my first briefings with respect to the intel- 
ligence community. Tliat was some weeks or a month beforehand, I 
don’t remember which. 

^fr. Dellu3IS. Is it a fact that of the six or so employees assigned to 
the Intelligence Community^ Branch that three are former CIA agents 
and at least two have at least 10 years’ service? 

^fr. Lyxx. I believe that is true, sir. 
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Mr. Dellums. Do you feel that would in any way affect the objec- 
tivity of those persons dealing with the CIA and especially other 
intelligence agencies? 

Mr. Lynn. I would certainly hope it would not, sir, 

I believe you have to look at each person for his or her own ability, 
imagination, drive, and ability to do a job. I certainly would think 
that knowledge acquired over a period of years, assuming it is put to 
work properly, is extremely useful. I feel that way not only about the 
intelligence community, but also a number of other economic and social 
areas. That doesn’t mean we should have everybody coming from a 
given industry or group like the OlA. And there is room for general- 
ists or I would not be sitting here this morning ; but on the other hand, 
to say that a person cannot serve because he has had prior experience 
with a particular agency, I don’t think that is right. I might point out 
that the man on my right, the Deputy at 0 MB, had his stait in the 
systems business at the Veterans’ Administration. I don’t think I would 
want to disqualify Paul O’N'eill from looking at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration matteis. 

Mr. DELiiUMS. I can understand that with respect to Veterans’ mat- 
teis. However, the highly sensitive nature of the information with 
respect to the function of intelligence community certainly raises some 
critical and serious questions with respect to objectivity of those per- 
sons overseeing the function. As a lay jicrson, representative I am sure 
of millions of people in this countiy, my first question would be where 
are the priorities in terms of loyalty, to 0 MB or to the agency that 
trained them for 10 years, recruited them ? How do you handle that 
issue ? 

I know you are talking about fine peisons but what procedures do 
you use to build in objectivity and at what point do you evaluate 
whether or not that particular person or those particular persons are 
being subjective or that their preliminary loyalties are to the company 
rather than to 0 MB and to its overall function that you have ? 

Mr. Lynn. You do as exhaustive a job as 3^011 can in the recruitment 
process and you continuously look at a peison’s judgment on various 
matters to see where loyalties are. 

I don’t limit that to the CIA. When I was in the Commerce Depait- 
ment and had people that came from the business side, I would alwa3’s 
look at it the same way. I will say iny general experience in the 6V^ 
3'eare that I have been in this town is that although there may be ex- 
ceptions — and there are alwa3's exceptions — the general thing I find is 
that when people come from a given sector, they are kind of like 
Caesar’s wife, if anything. To show the3’ don’t have aiw bias, the}’ will 
lean oyer the other wa,v. That is not alwa3’S so, but if 3’ou count 
majorities, that is what I have found generall.v. 

Mr. Dellums. Mr. Lynn, in 3^111’ position with 0 MB, have 3’ou had 
an opportunity to look at the instances of CIA — former CIA employ- 
ees working in any other agencies, and do you have any particular idea 
with respect to the numbei’s ? 

Mr. Lynn. I have not taken a personal look at any of that, sir. 

Mr. Ogilvte. If I could add to that, sir; for all agencies and depart- 
ments 0 MB reviews the numbers of people on detail to an}’ one agenc}’, 
and we treat the CIA no differentlv in that regard. 
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Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lynn, under the functions of 0MB, one of the official functions 
includes the following : 

To keep the President informed of the procjress of activities by agencies of 
Government with respect to work proposed, work actually initiated, and work 
completed. 

From that general description of the functions of 0MB and your 
duty to inform the President of activities proposed, activities actually 
initiated, and activities completed, would it be safe to assume then 
that in intelligence activities of a major undertaking such as the 
Cuban invasion, the President of the United States would be aware 
of whatever activity is proposed of that magnitude? 

!Mr. Lynn. Again, just using this as a base in your question for 
size of activity, and again drawing on my experience as a layman — 
because I was not even with the Government at that time and w’as 
reading about those descriptions in the paper — wlioever organized all 
of this, I would think the President of the United States would be 
aware of activities of that kind. 

Mr. Murphy. "Would he be informed of a transfer of ownership or 
control of a number, a large number, of former World War II war- 
planes to a private domestic corporation for transfer or sale to an 
outside country or corporation? 

]NIr. Lynn. I don’t know, sir. 

Don, can you be of any help on that? 

I just don’t know. 

!Mr. OoiLviE. Are you referring to some specific event that occurred? 

Mr. ^luRPHY. I am referring to a sale of aircraft, 25 or 26 World 
War II bombers. 

!Mr. Lynn. If there were such a thing, would the President know? 

!Mr. JkluRPiiY. Would the President know of a transfer of that 
magnitude ? 

Mr. OoiLviE. Let me see if I can answer this way, Mr. Murphy. The 
DOD has an official program to dispose of surplus military hardware. 
That is a routine function that goes on all the time. Some aircraft 
and other military vehicles are routinely sold or disposed of within 
this country. I believe, although I am not sure of this, that foreign 
countries are also eligible if they receive the proper permission to 
acquire that type of materials, also. Whether the President would Iw 
specifically aware of each and every sale, I don’t think it would be 
fair to say he would be of each and every sale. 

!Mr. Murphy. AVould he be aware of a transfer from any otlier 
department to CIA? 

Mr. OoiLviE. It is hard to take a hypothetical example and say ho 
was or was not aware. He certainly could be aware, and there are 
details, records kept of all transfers and sales. 

Mr. ^Murphy. One of your functions is to keep him advised of inter- 
agency activities? 

Mr. Ogilvie. That is correct. 

Mr. ^Murphy. My 5 minutes is fleeting, but what is the total amount 
spent in all intelligence agencies? 
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I don't think that should be classified since it would not involve 
details. I am looking for a lump sum figure. 

Mr. Lynn. I wondered how long it was going to take to have that 
question raised. I would refer to the sections of the law that very 
carefully provide for a method so that that figure or any figures on 
these budgets are kept classified and are kept secret. There are 
statutes passed by the Congress to prevent that kind of thing from 
becoming a public figure. 

While I do belicNe it is a very legitimate inquiry area for this 
committee to consider and make recommendations as to how much, 
if any, of that budget information should be made public, I do not 
believe that I can in imblic session give those figures. 

Mr. Murphy. Not even the total? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. I believe first of all that I would be violating 
the laws of the United States to do so. 

I believe the intent of Congress on the whole is pretty clear from 
the statutes that have been passed. Now, again in closed session with 
appropriate security arrangements, we want to be as cooperative as 
can be. I think with the directions given by these statutes and witli 
the laws that I am even told by counsel may involve criminal violation 
on my part, I don’t believe I can do that in open session. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Murphy, your time has expired. 

I am going to come slightly to your rescue here if I may interject, 
Mr. Lynn. Wo do have in the committee certain overall numbers 
which have been provided to the committee. You are certainly entitled 
to see them. The reason I started off my own questioning the way I 
did as to how these things are defined is because I frankly' find ihe 
numbers, no matter how closely classified, designed as much to conceal 
as they are to reveal — not out of bad motivation, but just because 
nobody really knows what is included in and what is included out. 

You can include all kinds of things in, and you can include all 
kinds of things out. We liave some numbers. They are available for 
all the members of the committee. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know what level of figures you 
have been given. 

Chairman Pike. Since you have the security clearances, I will send 
it down to you. 

Mr. Lynn. Are you sure you do not want to check first? 

Chairman Pike. I presume tliat a person of your stature in the 
President’s establishment would breeze through a security clearance 
rather easily. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you. ^Ir. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, what I would have to say is I am sure you can get 
much more detail than that 

Cli airman Pike. You are not only sure we can get much more 
detail 

Mr. Lynn. We have more detail than that. Mr. Colby has even 
more detail than that and I would suggest under the appropriate 
arrangements of the session that you can get into quite a bit of depth. 

Chairman Pike. We are going to get into depth and let there be 
no question about that. '' 
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]\Iy point is not whctlicr wc can get more detail than that. My point 
ib that those particular numbers do not include huge chunks of dollai-s 
wliich are used in gathering intelligence. That is my only point. 

Mr. Lynx. If you have tliat feeling, Mr. Chairman, again I think 
in closed session, primarily with ^Ir. Colby, where we can be of 
assistance, of course, we would be happy to help. 

Chairman Pike. Wc will go into that in executive session. I would 
certainly not expect you to go into this in open session. 

!Mr. Kasten. 

^fr. Kasten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lynn, what happens to intelligence agency funds that are left 
over at- tile end of the fiscal year? Are they returned to the Treasury? 

Mr. Lynx. Mr. Kasten, respectfully, I think that we ought to leave 
tliat for closed session if wo might. 

As I say, we are perfectly willing to testify on that and I know 
that Mr. Colby is. but I think wc should do that in closed session. 

2ilr. Kasten. Would it be possible for a given agency to retain 
unexpended funds and to develop an ongoing slush fund that could 
he used and the expenditures from that slush fund, if this were pos- 
sible. would not be reflected in the budget statement of that agency? 

Mr. liYxx. I think my answer should be the same. 

Mr. Kasten. Would it be ])ossiblo for an agency to develop a fund 
like this and that fund would not be recycled through an appropriate 
process? 

Mr. Lynn. ]\Ir. Kasten, again I will, in closed session with Mr. 
Colby, be more than willing to get into the whole area of how funds 
come in, how funds go out, what our role is, what the possibilities are 
for abuse, if any, and so on, but I don't believe in public session I 
sliould do so. 

Mr. Kasten. The Rockefeller Commission Report on pages 74 and 
75 states the following: “Although the Director [of the CIA] has 
statutory authority to spend reserve funds without consulting 0MB, 
administrative jiractice requires that he first obtain the approval of 
0MB and the chairmen of the Appropriations Subcommittees of the 
Congress.” 

“Administrative practice requires” is the phrase I am concentrating 
on. What does this really mean, in fact ? 

I think you can uiidei-stand the question by — and I don't want to 
use up the time 

^Ir. Lynn. I am trying to find where you were quoting from. 

Mr. Kasi'en. I haven't- the document before me. “Although the 
Director [of the CIA] has statutory authority to spend reserve funds 
without consulting OMB, administrative practice requires that lie 
first obtain the approval of O^IB and the Chairmen of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittees of the Congress.” 

What, in fact, does this mean? The question is, does the CIA Direc- 
tor legally have to obtain congressional and/or OMB approval or 
does he receive such approval merely as a courtesy to the Congress? 

!Mr. Ogilvie. I think the best way to describe it is that it is an 
OMB-established requirement. The Director of CIA is not able to use 
such funds without the approval of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 
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Mr. Kastkx. OMB lias established this requirement. Does the CIA 
Director legally have to obtain congressional and/or OMB approval 
to spend such funds or does he seek such approval merely as a courtesy 
to ()MB and the Congress? 

In other words, if the Director of the CIA chose not to seek such 
approval, would he be in violation of the law ? 

Air. Ogilvie. I don't honestly know whether there is a statute 
prohibiting the Director of CIA from doing that. I do know he would 
not in fact do it without our approval. 

Mr. Lynx. I think, Mr. Kasten, we have many rules at OMB, quite 
apart from the intelligence community, that go back to our basic 
function, our basic operation, and the operation is defined very gen- 
erally in the law dating back to 1920 and 1921, and when we do put 
out a rule or establish a practice, agencies and departments are sup- 
posed to follow it. 

Now, I suppose if some person in any agency chose to contest that 
rule, we would end up, the both of us, with the President of the United 
Stales as to whether the rule were appropriate. That would be true 
in the intelligence community or another department or agency. 

Mr. Kastex. On another subject, it is my understanding — and this 
is fifoing back to a question of the gentleman from California, Air. 
DeJlums — that basicaly five individuals at OAIB do day to day work 
on the foreign intelligence budget. 

Air. Lynx. Six. 

Air. Kastex. One supervisor and five people who are doing tlie 
work is tlic way I interpreted that six. 

Air. Lyxx. I would hate to say our supervisor doesn’t do any work. 

Air. Kastex. Is one of tliese people a Air. Emory Donaldson who 
spent 20 years at the CIA and came to OAIB directly from CIA in 
19fi9 ? 

Air. Ogilvie. He works for us. 

Air. Kastex. Did one William Alitchell spend 10 years with CLA. 
before coming directly to OAIB from CIA in 1963 ? 

Air. Ogiiate. That is correct. 

Air. Kastex. Is the Director of the group of five people a Air. Arnold 
Donahue who spent 5 years with ClA before coming to OAIB directly 
from CIA in 1967? 

Air. Ogilvie. That is correct. 

Air. Kastex. That is three out of five directly from tlie CIA. Am I 
correct that their counterpart at the CIA, Air. Taylor, who is the 
Deputy Comptroller of the CIA, is a former CIA budget examiner for 
you, for OMB? 

Air. Ogilvie. I can’t answer the question about Air. Taylor because 
I don’t know Air. Taylor, but I can tell you it is three out of six in- 
stead of three out of five. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. He has 
useil it very well but his time has expired. 

Air. Lyxx. Incidentally, Air. Kasten, we would be very pleased to 
put the biographical sketches of all six of the people in the record. 

Tliere has been no secret about the past experience of these jieople. 
AVe consider them knowledgeable. 

[The biographical sketches referred to are printed on pages 529 to 
535 of the appendix.] 
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Mr. Iv^vsTEN. "When we come around again I will try to get back at 
the question. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To follow up a little bit about the OMB's oversight of the CIA, 
you say you have six people working on this budget. Without saying 
the amount of money in the budget, if that same amount of -money were 
in a civilian function, how many people would you have working on it ? 

^Ir. Lynx. More or less. The Social Security Division has one budget 
examiner and you know how much money is in the Social Security 
Division. 

^Ir. Aspix. That is a slightly different kind of a pixiblem. 

Mr. Lynx. ISIy point is — the size of the budget has no direct corre- 
lation to numbers of people. 

Mr. Aspix. You would say if it were a comparable kind of thing, a 
domestic operation, you would only have six people working on it i 

Mr. Lynx. Absolutely, sir. Incidentally, Mr. Aspin, one of the big 
surprises to me when I moved from HUD to 0MB was hoAv few people 
they have overall. Coming from a large department, when somebody 
told me the total number of budget examiners in the whole 0MB. 150 
for the whole Government, I was flabbergasted. They do a lot of work 
for that number of people. 

Mr. Aspix. Perhaps I should ask Mr. Ogilvie : has the O^IB ever 
canceled a CIA project? 

ISIr. Lynx. I would answer that one, Mr. Aspin. 

0MB, in and of itself, has no authority to do a thing. 

^Ir. Aspix. But they can approve or disapprove. 

Has 0MB ever disapproved a project of the CIA or of any of the 
intelligence agencies ? 

Mr. Lyxn. OMB has never disapproved, to my knowledge, except 
in a couple of very limited things where we have operational author- 
ity, like reclamation projects, public buildings, advisory committee 
accounts, anything. We can disagree with an agency, but when we do 
it escalates to a higher level. We have no authority of our own to dis- 
approve anything. 

Mr. Aspix. Have you recommended the disapproval? Has OMB 
ever recommended the disapproval of an entire CIA project? 

Mr. Ogiiyie. Yes. 

Mr. Lyxn. The answer is yes and from my own reading in this 
area there have been a number of disagreements. I would say. look- 
in" at them, it looked more or less like the same kind of give and 
take that I had at HUD. 

Mr. Aspin. I only have 5 minutes. 

Mr. Lynn. I am sorry. 

Mr. Aspix. Ultimately were those recommendations of the OMB to 
cancel the program, were they upheld, or did the project go ahead? 

Mr. Lynx. Like every other agency, you win some, you lose some. 

Mr. Aspin. So there were some projects that the OMB recom- 
mended be canceled and the President or higher authority upheld 
the OMB and canceled the project. Is that a true statement? 

Mr. Lynn. Ordered OMB to what? 

Mr. Aspin. Ordered that the project be canceled. 
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Mr. Ltnn. Yes, on our recommendation. 

Mr. Aspin. Does 0MB get the budget — for example, the XSA 
budget and the DIA budget, do those come directly from those agen- 
cies to 0MB or do they come through Mr. Colby ? Do you deal with 
Mr. Colby on the NS A and DIA budget or do you deal with the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. Ogilvie. The formal official submissions from any agency in- 
corporating any intelligence community funds come from the agen- 
cies involved. 

Mr. Aspix. And they are not from Mr. Colby then ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. That is right. 

Mr. Aspin. When you deal with the NSA budget or the DIA budget 
or the services budget, you are doling with the Department of De- 
fense, or the heads of those particular agencies, not Mr. Colby. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Colby performs a coordinating review role so'tliere- 
fore his responsibility to make recommendations cuts across not just 
his own agency but the others. 

Mr. Aspin. From where do you get the budget? Do you get it from 
Mr. Colby ? Does he centralize the budget before sending it to you ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. Let me see, Mr. Aspin, if I can make a distinction 
because I think it is an important question you are asking and an 
important distinction to be made. The normal budget submissions 
themselves come from the agencies themselves, but the Director of 
Central Intelligence, Mr. Colby, provides a comprehensive, all-inclu- 
sive set of recommendations and budget figures to the President 
^ through the Office of Management and Budget. 

Mr. Aspin. But it is not the way the Secretary of Defense would 
forward the defense budget, in other words? Colby docs not forward 
the intelligence budget the way Schlesinger would forward the defense 
budget. It is a separate way of treating it. _ 

]VIr. Ogilvie. He submits to the President through 0MB his rec- 
ommendations on the comprehensive intelligence budget. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lynn, in order for us to gain a proper understanding of the 
intelligence community, we need first to identify that community, the 
various elements and its overall organizational structure. In that 
regard, sir, would you please prepare for us a chart and an asso- 
ciated summary that will depict and describe the entire intelligence 

community ? . . i • i- 

This should include an organizational chart depicting the chain of 
responsibility or command, including names and titles of key people, 
and all advisory or coordinating boards and commissions, including 
names and titles of members. 

This should be prepared for each of the various intelligence agen- 
cies and departments, and then fixed with flow lines or descriptive 
language showing interagency coordination and control. 

I realize, sir, such a document may be classified and ,I therefore ask 
that you submit the material in accordance with the usual manner of 
handling classified material. 

68 - 920--76 6 
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Mr. Lynx. We will be happy to work with Mr. Colby on that and 
the other agencies. 

[The rcqiiested charts were subsequently submitted by the CIA 
and are printed in the appendixes of the^ hearings.] 

Mr. Milford. I think the vast majority of Americans understand 
the need for secrecy in conducting intelligence activities and the need 
to severely limit access to all intelligence-related information. How- 
ever, it would also be reasonable, I believe, for the average American 
to insist that his intelligence dollar be spent wisely. 

I think he would rest a bit easier if he knew that your office or some 
office was acting as a check factor to be sure that highly secretive 
intelligence agencies are not wasting or improperly using funds. 

So far this committee has been told by the Comptroller General 
that he has made neither significant audits nor has real knowledge 
about how intelligence funds were spent. 

In that regard, do you regularly monitor funds spent by such agen- 
cies as CIA and FBI, particularly those funds that the director may 
spend simply upon his certificate ? 

^fr. Lynx. As I mentioned, Mr. Milford, in the first 12 pages of my 
testimony, we do not perform an audit function in the sense of seeing 
wliether money that was allocated in the budget was used — actually 
went to this particular person or that particular person and whether 
the money was actually transferred. That is an audit function. The 
audit function is not performed by 0MB of any agency or depart- 
ment. That is done essentially by the departments, each of which has 
an Inspector General, or an administrative staff that does that. 

GAO also performs that kind of audit function but O^IB does not 
for anv agency or department. We prepare budgets. We see the budget 
execution, but the auditing as to whether the fimds were actually usc'd 
in that building, if it is HUD or to that contractor, if it is HUD, is 
something that is done by the internal auditing staff of each depart- 
ment and checked on a sampling basis, upon request of Congress or on 
their own initiative by the GAO. 

Mr. Milford. I wasn’t referring to it in an audit sense, but what I 
am wondei'ing here is whether we just hand a big lump of money to 
these people? 

Mr. Lynx. No, sir. During the spring reviews, for example, we 
wei’e identifying questions and although the nature of the subject 
matter was different, they weren’t any different than the kinds of 
questions — when it came to the money — that I would ask on any 
other program. You wanted to keep it down to tlie absolute minimum 
from a standpoint of budget and you don t want to spend any more 
than YOU have'to. 

I particularly, having been in a domestic program, would like to 
see as much money as wo can have for the domestic programs of the 

United States. - 

Now, does that mean that we will catch every bit of waste that there 

mi ^iit be in a CIA budget? . . ,, 

The answer to that is no, but you don’t catch it either in any other 
department agency. All you can do is keep plugging away at it and 
keep trying to uncover places where you can save some money and that 
is what we try to do. 
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Mr. Milford. In that sense would the same procedures help to fer- 
ret out any potential duplication that miglit occur within the various 
intelligence agencies? 

Mr. Lynx. Yes, sir. I think the procedure where these budgets are 
all brought together from the various agencies, ^v^lere we answered' 
^fr. Aspiivs question, lend themselves to identifying at least the ques- 
tions of overlap and lack of coordination. That again doesn’t mean 
we will catch them all, but if you see some items that look the same, 
you ask, are they the same? Is there any justification for having them 
(he same, Are you handling a different piece of it from somebody else, 
and it is one part of the procedures to do that. 

Now Mr. Colby also, in his DCI role, has a responsibility for look- 
ing for that sort of thing too, as docs, in its over-review function, 
the NSC. 

Mr. Milford. To your knowledge, within the administration, is there 
any sort of internal audit made of these various intelligence agencies? 

Mr. Lynn. How are you using audit this time, sir ? 

Mr. Milford. Audit as a CPA would audit. 

Mr. Lynn. We do not do that kind of audit, but Mr. Colby, for ex- 
ample, within his agency and the other agencies of the Government, 
each have independent auditing staffs to perform that kind of work. 
We do not in O^IB do that for any agency, and, so far as I am aware, 
these are the only kinds of audits done are by agencies and depart- 
ments themselves supplemented to some extent by GAO. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chaiiinan. 

Chairman Pike. !Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

^Ir. Lynn, it has been established that any expenditure under the 
contingency reserve fund comes as a request from the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency' and then receives the approval of the 
O^IB, so that we are not dealing in a sensitive area there. 

Mr. Lynn. Who has testified 

Mr. Johnson. You submitted it a little while ago and Mr. Ogilvie 
said that the 0MB approved this througli their regulations or through 
the law. Ho didn’t know what the origination of it was, but they did 
aj)]Drove tlio requests. They had to give their endorsement or approval 
of tlicse requests for expenditures from the contingency reserve fund. 

Mr. Ogilvie. There are certain sums of money that require these 
procedures and I think that that will make your point a ad we could 
probably leave it that way for the record without going into much 
more detail on locations and so forth. 

Mr. Johnson. I thought that was clearly established under this 
dialog that you two had. 

The law requires that any covert activities have to be authorized 
by the National Security Council directly as to the CIA. 

^ly question to you is, if you have a covert activity and they want 
to spend money out of the contingencj" reserve funa, do you, in the 
])rocess of giving your approval, check the National Security Council 
directives? 

^fr. Ogilvie. Ye.s, sir. 

!Mr. Johnson. You do check them? 

Jkir. Ogilvie. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Johnson. Do you then check to see that the Security Council 
directive is being followed by the CIA in the expenditure of these 
funds? 

Mr. OoiLviE. We follow that type of activity in the same way we 
would follow any other type of intelligence activity. 

Mr. Lynn. Again, Mr. Johnson, we shall make a distinction between 
a general overview of expenditures and an audit. We don’t audit 
money. 

Mr. Johnson. I understand, but you have some idea as to wliat they 
are doing, what they are ordered to do and for what they are going 
to spend the money ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is correct, and then in tlie next year’s budget, for 
example, or at the next review meeting, questions will be asked as to 
what is going on in that I’egard. Has tjiis been carried out or hasn't 
it, and in the next budget cycle the figures will be shown witli a de- 
scription of what was the activity. 

^fr. Johnson. So this is not a pro forma kind of endorsement tlien ? 

Mr. Ogtlvie. No, sir. We review those types of requests in every bit 
as much detail as we do a normal budget request. 

Mr. Johnson. Do you hav’e National Security Council directives, if 
there were any, since 1973, that would request the CIA to engage in 
these kinds of covert activities which you then liad to approve? Do 
you have those in your file? 

Mr. OoiLViE. I can only speak for the last 11 months and I know 
we have seen copies of all the documents to whicli you refer for tliis 
period. My suspicion would be that we have seen all of the documents 
that you have referred to, but I have not personally seen them because 
they were before my time. 

[Mr. Ogilvie subsequently amended his response ns follows: “I 
can only speak for the last 11 months and I know we have seen copies 
of all the documents to which you refer for this period. My suspicion 
would be that we have seen all of the documents that you have 
referred to, but I have not personally seen them because they were 
before my time.”] 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be possible for 
the committee to see those Security Council directives since 1070 or 
1073? 

Chairman Pike. Let me say this: As far as the chairman is con- 
cerned, it would certainly be possible. I would be delighted. What do 
you think, Mr. Lynn? 

Mr. Lynn. I really don’t know, IMr. Chairman, one way or another 
at this point. _ 

The lawyer in me raises a number of questions but that doesn’t mean 
the answer wouldn’t be yes. 

Chairman Pike. I can only assure the gentleman that we will try. 

Mr. Johnson. Who on the National Security Council staff writes 
these directives, that you know? 

Mr. Ogilvie. I don’t know the specific name of an individual. I would 
be surprised if one individual wrote them all. 

Mr. Johnson. There are some CIA employees on the National Se- 
curity Council staff, are there not? 

Mr. Ogilvie. That is my understanding. 
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[By letter of November 12, 1976, Mr. Ogilvie responded to 
Mr. Johnson^s request as follows:] 

0MB does not retain copies of “National Security Council directives" which 
request CIA to engage in covert action activities. New covert action projects 
which require supplemental funding through an OMB-approved release from 
CIA’s contingency fund are reviewed at the time funds are needed. In these 
cases, 0MB staff conducts a hearing with appropriate CIA officials, including 
representatives of the CIA Comptroller’s office and the appropriate program 
manager, to review the program and financial aspects of the project. In addition, 
National Security Council papers are reviewed in NSC staff offices to determine 
that the project has appropriate approval. Such review has included, since Jan- 
uary 1975, confirmation that each such project has been certified by the President 
under Section 662 of the Foreign Assistance Act. 0MB staff findings and recom- 
mendations are then submitted for consideration to the appropriate 0MB official 
responsible for apportioning agency funds. For ongoing CIA projects, planned 
expenditures are reviewed at the time of the annual budget submission, and 
covert action projects are examined in the same detail as the planned expenditures 
for other activities included in the submission. 

Mr. Johnson. So we do have a situation where you can^t get a 
covert activity authorized without coming from the National Security 
Council. The staff is made up of CIA employees who then make the 
request to the CIA, who then makes the request for approval to 0MB, 
wlio have three of the six individuals who also have been affiliated with 
the CIA. We have that kind of a roundrobin situation in existence, 
don’t we? 

Mr. Ogilvie. I think that may be overstating the case a little bit. As 
far as I know, there is only one employee detailed from tlie CIA in the 
National Security Council, but that is a subject that you probably 
ought to ask of the National Security Council because I don’t Imow 
that much about their personnel situation. 

!Mr. Johnson. The CIA funds are not subject to authorization, is 
that correct ? Specific authorization by the Congress ? Is that the way 
they identify it, they say they are not subject to authorization? 

^Ir. Ogilvie. That is correct. 

[Mr. Ogilvie subsequently amended his response as follows: “It is 
correct that CIA funds are not subject to annual authorization; 
liowever, Congress enacted an authorization for CIA’s activities in 
the CIA Act of 1949.”] 

Mr. Lynn. I think that is provided by statute, Mr. Johnson. 

^Ir. Johnson. Are there other funds used in foreign intelligence 
programs also not subject to authorization? 

Mr. Ogilvie. I don’t know the answer to that ; I could check that. 

[By letter of November 12, 1975, Mr. Ogilvie responded to 
Mr. Johnson’s request as follows:] 

To my knowledge, there are no funds used for foreign intelligence programs 
which are not subject to authorization. To clarify my response to questions at 
the August 1 hearing, I would note that all CIA funds, of course, are authorized 
by the CIA Act of 1949, even though there is no specific annual authorization 
for CIA w’hich is identified publicly. 

Mr. Johnson. Does CIA handle other intelligence activity funds 
beyond what its own budgeted amount might be ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. As you know, Mr. Jahnson, the CIA receives funds 
under two acts of the Congress : The CIA Act of 1949, and the Econ- 
omy Act, which is applied to all Government agencies and depart- 
ments. The CIA, like any agency and department, can receive funds 
under the Economy Act as well. 
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Chairman Pike. Mr. Hayes 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Lynn, does OMB have in its custody any documents 
or the results of any studies, for example of the CIA budget which have 
been made to determine whether or not spending programs are waste- 
ful and to which the OMB has directed a judgment that they should be 
eliminated ? 

Mr. Lynn. I am confident there must be such memoranda. There are 
in OMB for every department and agency that I am aware of. 

Mr. Hayes. Are you describing to the committee one particular sucli 
document or file which is part of a study, or a complete study where 
OMB has determined that the spending program was \yasteful and 
therefore ought to be eliminated ? 

Mr. Lynn. In closed session we would be happy to give you exam- 
ples of all of this, but I don't believe that we can in open session. 

Mr. Hayes. Can you describe to what extent, if any, you would have 
records where tlie White House itself limited the access of OMB exam- 
vjners to the Central Intelligence Agency or to any intelligence agency ? 

Mr. Lynn. I have only been in OMB 5 months but I am certainly not 
aware of any such instances. 

Mr. Hayes. I didn’t ask about the instances. I asked whether or not 
there are records in the Office of Management and Budget which would 
describe such a limitation ? 

Mr. Lynn. Since I don’t know of any such activities, I don't know 
if there are any i-ecords. 

Mr. Hayes. Your answer is you do not know ? 

Mr. Lynn. I certainly don’t. 

Mr. Hayes. Does anybody else with you know ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. I do not know either. 

Mr. O’Neill. No. 

Mr. Hayes. If such records existed, who would know at the Office of 
Management and Budget ? 

Mr. Lynn. Proving a negative is always very difficult, INIr. Hayes. 
I suppose what you would have to do is go through — if we were to 
try to do that. 

Mr. Hayes. You understand ? 

Mr. Lynn. I certainly do. I certainly do. What we would have to do 
would be to go to people who are in authority and keeping records and 
say, “What files possibly would you look to to find something that you 
don’t know is there” and that is done many times. 

Mr. Hayes. Then the Office of Management and Budget would never 
make a record if the White House overrode or interfered with any 
of this particular function ? 

Afr. Lynn. I didn’t mean that at all, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I didn’t ask what you meant. Do you mind answering 
that question ? Do you maintain any records of that ? 

Mr. Lynn. What I am saying here is none of the three of us are aware 
of any such activity so how can we answer the question whether there 
are any records of it ? . 

Mr.* Hayes. Dit me put it this way then: Do you know of any in- 
stances where an intelligence agency has appealed a particular deci- 
sion of the Office of Management and Budget in regard to a particular 
examination or in regard to one of its functions? 
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Mr. Lynn. Sure. 

Mr. Hayes. And do you maintain records ? 

Mr. Lynn. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Hayes. And those are available and can be provided to us? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. We have files with regard to various kinds of actions 
where we have had disagreement with an agency and it goes to the 
President. 

Mr. OoiLViE. If I might clarify that to be sure we have it clear for 
the record, I think Mr. Ljmn is referring to programmatic or budget- 
ary issues where we have a difference of opinion. 

Mr. Lynn. Right. 

Mr. Ogilvie. I sensed that maybe your question was whether or not 
if we wanted to examine a particular aspect of the intelligence com- 
munity and that fact, or that request was appealed to the President, 
would we or w’ould we not have a record and Mr. Lynn and I and !Mr. 
O’Neill were speaking, I thought, to the second question which says 
that we know of no such activity and therefore we have no record. They 
do frequently appeal our recommendations on budgetary action. 

Mr. Lynn. That is what I meant, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I know wliat you meant. 

The fact that the CIA operates by concealing its activities, and cer- 
tainly must therefore operate to conceal its funds, surpluses of funds 
and so forth, are facts that are well known. 

Is it a matter of practice that 0MB does not attempt to inform itself 
of those concealment techniques and general practices within, for exam- 
ple, the CIA ? 

Mr. Lynn. I am not quite certain I understand the question, ^Ir. 
Hayes. Concealment techniques from whom? I mean concealment tech- 
niques in their various activities they perform ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lynn.- I don’t believe we get into that kind of a matter at all. 
Maybe I am wrong, but I don’t think so. As to how they go about pro- 
tecting their sources and so on, as a newsman would say f 

Mr. Hayes. That is correct. 

Mr. Lynn. I don’t believe we do generally. 

Mr. Ogilvie. I am having a little trouble, Mr. Hayes, figuring out 
some specific examples. We do get into sources and methods and types 
of procedures that the intelligence communities use, but I am afraid I 
don’t understand your question either. 

Mr. Hayes. Would the Office of Management and Budget at the 
time make an evaluation as to whether or not a particular use of 
funds needed to be concealed, or did not need to be concealed, by an 
intelligence agency itself in order to perceive what was being done 
:\N’ith tlie money or perceive how much of it was there even ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. In order to make that public knowledge as opposed 
to 

Mr. Hayes. No; within your own Office of Management and Budget. 

Mr. Ogilvie. What you suggest we would do would be to move it 
from a clandestine 

Mr. Hayes. I simply asked whether or not you challenge at any 
point the method of concealing activities or the uses of funds within 
intelligence organizations ? 
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Mr. OoiLviE. I think the answer to that is no. 

Cliairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I’d like to go back a moment to your statement about your four 
major phases of the budget process and the two that you are basically 
responsible for, the formulation and the execution. 

You have a great deal of detail more or less in the formulation but 
not much of a statement about the execution. The formulation is this: 
You make up the budget and it comes out as a single line item, is that 
not true? The CIA budget? Is not the CIA budget a single line item? 

]\Ir. Lynn. It isn’t in the Presidential budget as a presentation at 
all. 

I say in my statement, in the process I believe it is one fi^re. 

Mr. Lehman. The CIA budget is one figure when it comes out in 
the President’s budget presentation ? 

Mr. OoHA^E. Funds for the CIA are contained in larger appropria- 
tion categories contained in the President’s budget. 

Mr. Lynn. We are really sorry, Mr. Lehman, because we are really 
not in any way tr\djig to avoid answers, but every time we get a 
question we have to say to ourselves, “What is classified and what 
isn’t” and we are doing our best to answer questions but not violate the 
law. 

Mr. Lehman. I am trying to determine how you perform budget 
execution and in this respect how can you perform budget execution 
without an auditing process and how do you do an auditing process 
when you depend on the CIA itself with an internal audit to know 
whether the budget, as you prepared it, is properly executed. 

^fr. Lynn. Let me try generally. 

First of all, there are review sessions throughout the year and in 
those review sessions there is an opportunity to ask questions and find 
out what has happened since the budget and the appropriation 

process. . 

Second, the ultimate time is when you come back again, there is 
a laying out of what has been done, again from a budgetary stand- 
point, in detail, with many numbers 

jVfr. Lehman. May I interrupt you, Mr. Lynn? My time is pretty 

Those numbers you get are all coming back to you from (M A. 

For instance, in* any of the transfers of funds within the CIA, any 
of the reassignment of funds, or the reprograming of funds, during 
lhat period of time, have you ever been in conflict with the redistribu- 
tion or the reprograming of funds during this particular fiscal year 

in vour budget execution? . , . u 4.9 

Do you disapprove of it ? What kind of money are we talking about ? 
If you did disanprove of the reprograming or the reassignment, what 
would voii do about it? 

jVi'r. TiYNN. If we disagreed with it? — 

Mr. Lehtman. Fight. , i. n x 

Mr. Lynn. We would tell them. Second, if they were not able, to 
explain it to our satisfaction, and we continued to disagree, we would 
take it to a higher level. 
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Mr. Lehman. Have you done that so far? 

Mr. Lynn. I don’t know, sir. As I say, I haven’t been there very 
long. Have there been occasions of that? 

Mr. OoiLviB. I can’t think of any. 

Mr. Lehman. Have you been in conflict with CIA in any reassign- 
ment of funds or any reallocation of funds within the CIA budget in 
your so-called budget execution effort ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. Mr. Lehman, I can only speak for the year I have been 
in this position. There have been no such occasions during the time that 
I have been at OoMB. 

Mr. Lehman. So far you have — I don’t want to put the code name 
outj but so far, you_more or less rubberstamp what CIA does or take 
their word for it ? 

If Mr. Staats can’t find out what is happening and there is no audit- 
ing process, I don’t think there are any teeth in your budget execution 
role. I don’t see what it is accomplishing. 

Mr. Ogilvie. Mr. Lehman, 0MB, first of all, reviews very carefully 
what all the intelligence agencies, including the CIA, budget money 
for. We then receive periodic reports from each intelligence area, 
showing the expenditures of funds, which we also review very care- 
. fully, and we have periodic meetings with the appropriate financial 
people in each area of the intelligence communi^, during which time 
we review the activities they are engaging in. So we look at it very 
carefully, and we do follow quite closely the activities of the intelli- 
gence community to the same degree we do other areas of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Lehman. I loiow in the south Florida area there has been a 
great deal of intelligence activity, and I wondered if you were aware 
of that and whether it was in conformance with your budget execution 
duties. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field. 

Mr. Field. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’d like to follow up on ^Ir. 
Tjehman’s questions on this reprograming. I would like to try to make 
it a little simple because it is a lairly complex issue. 

As I understand the way the appropriations process works, an 
agency or department has line items, and they cannot shift money 
between line items without approval of Congress or 0MB. 

The CIA is somewhat unique because they have one line item. Now, 
how do you check when they shift funds between the programs? They 
have come to Congress, we have appropriated funds on the basis of the 
programs they have laid out. T^en they want to shift funds now 
between, let’s say, covert action and analysis, do they report that to 
you ? Do they have some understanding with you as to how that will 
be handled ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. We are generally aware, Mr, Field, that they are not 
required to formally report it. 

Mr. Field. But do they do that as a matter of either understanding 
or some kind of practice? 

Mr. Ogilvie. As a matter of practice, we are generally aware of 
changes in activities. 
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Mr. Field. Is there some level ? Obviously, you don't go after every 
nickel, but is there some level of $10,000 or $500,000 below which they 
would not have to report this to you, or that they would not as a matter 
of practice report this to you ? 

Mr. Lynn. I don’t know that there is any specific rule of thumb that 
an 0MB examiner is given in these programs or others that says “dis- 
regard expenditures of less than a? thousand dollars or million dollars” 
or whatever it is. 

Mr. Field. It w’ould seem appropriate if you were trying to exercise 
any kind of awareness of this, there \yo'uld have to be some level, prob- 
ably not too high, so that obviously if a major amount of funds were 
being shifted, you would know about it. -- 

Mr. Lynn. IVIr. Field, certainly the approach is to do the best job 
you can with the time you have on any agency or department, and you 
look, therefore, first at the big ticket items and l(mk at them hard, 
and then you work down into the others. But something may just stand 
out to you. You may see something even though it is very small and 
say, “That looks absurd to us. Why are you doing that at all?” 

Mr. Fieu>. Stopping right there, isn’t it a fact in the last few years 
the CIA has shifted literally millions of dollars in one case between 
programs, and 0MB has not found out about it until after the fact? 

Mr. OoTLviE. Mr. Field, that may well have happened. It happens 
frequently in the Defense Department. 

Mr. FiEiiD. How can that happen? How can somebody shift millions 
of dollars? We don’t have any role now because Congress assumes the 
program was approved. It was sent forward, the money was to be spent 
in a certain area, let’s say some kind of reconnaissance or something, 
and now somebody over at CIA says, “No; I am going to take millions 
of dollars and put them over here.” The only reliable check we have 
is 0MB, and this happens and you don’t know alxmt it. What kind of a 
system do you have that could break down at that level? 

^Ir. Lynn. Firet of all, you have made an implication that 0MB is 
the only person in this loop that would be involved in oversight, and 
that isn't true. Certain kinds of activities that the intelligence com- 
munity might want to do have to go through a review process that may 
or may not involve us. 

Mr. Field. After the budget is approved, I believe 0MB is the only 
agency or office that would have that kind of check and balance. 

IMr. Lynn. No ; I don’t believe that is so, Mr. Field, because depend- 
ing on what they 

IVfr. Field. Could you identify the other office or persons? 

Mr. Ly NN. M^at I am saying is, there is NSC review. Mr. Colby, 
given what kind of action it is he wants to reprogram for, would 
have to go to them for approval of that direction. 

!Mr. Ogilvte. There are procedures to do that. 

Mr. Field. We will ask them if they kmew of this particular situation. 

Anvbody else who would have this kind of review besides NSC and 
OMB? 

IMr. Lynn. I think the organizational matters of that kind, Mr.' 
Field, can be explored with us and others in closed session. 

Mr. Field. Mr. Lynn, how would you handle the approval of bribes 
or payments to informers ? How do you know that that money is ac- 
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tualiy going to an informer and is not, let’s say, going to somebody 
for a favor, or somebody’s friend ? 

Somebody says, “We are going to spend x million dollars this year 
on bribes and payments to informers. 

How do you know it is going to informers ? 

^Ir. Lynn. We don’t know and there is a statute that makes it 
clear 

Mr. Field. I think the first part of your answer answered the point. 

Mr. Lynn. The statute makes it clear many expenditures are made 
solely on the certificate of the Director. That was done, I think, with 
a balancing of the competing equities and goals that we have. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lynn, the other day, in the absence of the Pres- 
ident, it was up to you to castigate the Congress when they overrode a 
veto pertaining to some legislation and you said this : “Today’s over- 
ride of the President’s veto of S. 66 indicates that Congress is not 
yet willing to share the President’s resolve to make the hard choices 
necessary to reform Federal programs and get us back to fiscal 
responsibility,” 

Well, that is a good speech. 

When Congress wants to choose between national priorities and the 
amount of money which is spent in area Y is concealed from 90 percent 
of the Members of Congress, how does Congress make the choice? 

Mr. Lynn. "We don’t conceal anything from the Congress, Mr. 
Chairman. ” 

Chairman Pike. Oh ; come on. 

^Ir. Lynn. No ; we don’t. The Congress has put together its own pro- 
cedures for review of appropriations in this regard. 

Chairman Pike. Do you prepare the budget of the United States? 

Mr. Lynn. Does 0MB prepare it for the President? 

Cliairman Pike. Yes. 

]\Ir. Lynn. Yes. 

Chairman Pike. You prepare the budget. Does the budget admit that 
wo have a CIA? Is it in the budget? 

Mr. Lynn. In the budget presentation ? 

Chairman Pike. Is it in the budget? 

Mr. Lynn. No. We certainly admit it is in there somewhere. 

Chairman Pike. That’s real fine. 

Can Members of Congress find the NS A in the document you 
prepared? 

Mr. Lynn. No ; it isn’t, sir, because 50 U.S.C. 

Chairman Pike. You don’t need to cite the statute to me. 

Mr. Lynn. It is not to be put in the budget of the United States. 

Chairman Pike. I say to you Congress is not aware and not being 
aware they can’t make tne choice. 

Mr. Lynn. What I disagreed with was your word “conceal.” 

We are not concealing anything. This is in confonnance with the law. 

Chairman Pike. When you can’t find it in the budget, but you tell us 
it is there, I submit that it is legitimate to characterize that as being 
concealed. 

Mr. Lynn. Then it is concealed by a statute. 

Chairman Pike. All right. 

]Mr. Lynn. Not by us. 
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Chairman Pike. But it is concealed. 

Mr. Johnson went into the possible old school tie effects of the CIA 
relationship of some of your employees and I think maybe I am the 
only one for whom it might be appropriate to raise this particular 
issue. 

Mr. OgilviC) in your shop — first of all, you went to Yale, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Ogilvie. That is correct. 

Mr. Lynn. And Stanford. He went to the east coast and west. 

Chairman Pike. Do you also in your shop have a man named Stub- 
bing who studied at both Harvard and Princeton ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. Yes, sir. He works in the National Security Division. 

Chairman Pike. And a man named Donahue who studied at 
Princeton ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. That is correct. 

Chairman Pike. And a man named Mitchell who not only studied 
at Princeton, but also taught at Princeton ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. That is correct. 

Chairman Pike. And did the Director of Central Intelligence also 
go to Princeton ? 

Mr. Lynn. Oh my God. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lynn, if it will make you feel better, I went to 
Princeton, but I am simply pointing out to you that — Mr. Field went 
to Princeton, and there came a point at which time I said to Mr. Field, 
“Enough of this Ivy League personnel. Let’s get off it.” 

Don’t you think it is just possible that a staff which was somewhat 
more representative of America might help you in the operation of 
your machine? 

Mr. O’Neill. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the Chair has my pedigree ? 

Chairman Pike. I don’t know whether we have or not. Yes, we have. 

O’Neill. I will be happv to give it for the record. I think you 
will note that I have not been whatever it is one gets when he is exposed 
to an Ivy League education. 

Chairman Pike. T think it is just great you know that you are theT’o 
and did not get an Ivy League education. I really do, but for heaven’s 
sake 

Mr. Lynn. I went to a midwestern college and went to the Harvard 
Law School. 

Chairman Pike. There vou go. We are back to Harvard again. 

My point is that it is just conceivable that there is too much lean- 
ing in certain elements of your operation in favor of former CIA 
employees, former Ivy leaguers, and I just wonder if this particular 
thought had ever crossed your mind ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. Mr. Pike, I wonder if I might at this point make a few 
comments because vou have nointed out the individuals who work in 
this business that have had Ivy League or former intelligence affilia- 
tion; what we do in 0MB. across the board, is to try to develop a 
balanced staff, and I stress the word “balanced” and I think with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell you about the other 
balance of the other members of the .staff that work on intelligence 

Chairman Pike. You may certainly put that in the record. 

Mr. Ogtl\te. I would like to tell you a little bit about some of the 
other people. 
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Chairman Pike, You can put it in the record, but you are not going 
to do it on my time right now. 

[The information appears on pages 629 to 635 of the appendix.] 

Chainnan Pike. The final question I want to ask, Mr. Ogilvie, is: 
You said you did in fact win a few, and the 0MB did in fact have some 
programs disapproved by your recommendation by the President. 
What percentage of tlie budget of the intelligence community did those 
disfmprovals represent? 

Mr. Lynn. I think that could be handled — I think if we are going to 
get into this kind of thing, Mr. Chairman, we should explore this kind 
of an area in closed session. 

Chairman Pike. Even the percentage ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, because I think percentages are meaningless be- 
cause 

Chairman Pike. Percentages of nonexistent numbers I guarantee 
you are meaningless. 

Mr. Lynn. What I am saying to you is, issues to us can bo very im- 
portant, whether they involve a large percentage or a small one. 

When I was Secretary of HUD, believe me, we went to 0MB and 
got into some dispute with 0MB on some very small ones and many 
times 0MB would take me up there on some very large ones that I 
was convinced I 'was going to win on because I was right, and I did. 

Chairman Pike. The committee will stand in recess until 1 :30 this 
afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at 11 :50 a.m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 1 :30 p.m., the same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. It is the inten- 
tion of the Chair, with the agreement of the members, to go through 
tlie list of members again, starting with Mr. McClory, in open session, 
and then if the majority of the members feel it advisable to do so, to 
go into executive session. 

Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Following up on some of the questions of the chairman before the 
recess, is there any tacit agreement between any of the upper echelons 
of the 0MB ? Do you have any special private agreements with respect 
to confidentiality that apply only to you and you guard the secrets 
among j'ourselves? 

Mr. Lynn. You mean upper echelons on an organization chart of 
0MB as opposed to lower echelons in O^IB ? 

Mr. McClory. Well, yes. 

Mr. Lynn. Let me see ,if I have it. Mr. McClory. 

[The organizational chart of 0MB is printed in the appendix.] 

Mr. McClory. Beference was made to the Ivy League character- 
istics of some of the upper echelon in the 0MB personnel. Is there any 
little clique among yourselves that applies ? 

Mr. Lynn. Xo, sir; we look wherever we can for the best possible 
talent we can get, and that is the rule. 

Mr. McCix)RY. Do you have any practice with regard to marking 
documents secret which apply solely within the 0MB? 
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Mr. Lynn. I believe Mr. Ogiivie testified earlier j where we generate 
documentation that we know is within classification limits, we then 
so mark tliose with that classificn^ion. 

Mr. McCixiry. And then tliose are limited, then, to 0MB eyes; is 
that right? 

Mr. Lynn. No; those will be documented sometimes where we will 
be providing an analysis from our standpoint, the way we see it to the 
intelligence community agency. 

Mr. McClory. With respect to a large expenditure, for instance, tlie 
reference was made to the Glomar Explorer. Would it be possible, in 
your opinion, to keep such a project secret and at the same time to 
have open competitive bids for the ship, for instance? 

Mr. Lynn. I just don’t know, Mr. ^McClory. As I said, I think if we 
are going to discuss particular projects, whether they existed or did 
not exist, or the like, we had better do that in closed session. 

I can see, just as a layman in the area, that if you had a large project 
of one kind or another, it might be extremely difficult to do it under a 
competitive bidding technique. 

Mr. McClory. For instance, as I understand, the Glomar Explorer 
project had something to do with raising a Soviet submarine and per- 
haps receiving the information that is on board there, the codes of the 
Soviet Union, the way the sophisticated armaments are manufactured 
and other secret information that would be solely in the hands xif the 
Soviets. 

Do you make any kind of value judgment as to the value of that 
kind of a project for the national security, the defense of our Nation? 

Mr. Lynn. Without specific reference to the matter you raised, let 
me just say that with any large project we look at it, as do other people, 
from the standpoint, is it worth it; is in duplicative of something else ; 
is the expense worth the kind of infoi'mation that you w’ould get. 

Now, we don’t have primary responsibility for determination of 
the priorities as to the kinds of intelligence that is collected, but we do 
look upon it as our duty in 0MB to ask these questions, because we do 
have the job of trying to keep the expenses down wherever expense 
occurs in the Federal Government. 

Mr. McClory. In your statement you said that when there are sig- 
nificant changes, that the CIA makes some of these significant changes, 
and they make transfers, but these are not normally approved by you. 
Are they known by you ? 

^Ir. Lynn. They become known in reports, as Mr. Ogiivie testified 
and also by way of the numerous meetings that occur between us and 
the various agencies, many of those meetings also involving in many 
cases other parties. 

Mr. McClory. Questions have been raised with respect to your lack 
of knowledge of what expenditures are made by CIA for certain pur- 
poses. Under the law you are required to approve expenditures or 
expenditures are entitled to be made on the basis of certificate, solely 
at the direction of the Director; is that correct? 

Mr. Lv'nn. Yes, sir; the statute specifically provides that the Direc- 
tor may act on certain types of expenditures solely by delivery of his 
certificate. In other words, the intention of the law is clear that no one 
is to look behind that certificate. 
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Mr. McClory. And you don’t feel you have any statutory authority 
to look behind it? 

Mr. Lynn. I think that is right, sir. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giaimo. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lynn, would it be a correct inference from all of jmr testi- 
mony here today is that 0MB is pretty knowledgeable about all tlie 
activities of the intelligence community? 

Mr. Lynn. That is a little broad. 

Mr. Giaimo. Then let’s narrow it down a little. Are you aware of 
their major intelligence activities? 

Mr. Lynn. I understand, sir. Certainly major from the standpoint 
of large expenditures of money on particular projects. 

Mr. Giaimo. Although we never did get a definition to the chair- 
man’s original question as to what are intelligence activities, does 
that apply to all intelligence activities which, I assume, include covert 
operations, clandestine operations, and the like? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Giaimo. Can you give us some reassurances ? Can you reassure 
us — the committee and the American people — that there are no un- 
warranted expenditures pf mj^ney, illegal in nature, involved in the 
intelligence community budget which would deal, for example, with 
assassinations? 

Mr. Lynn. We cannot give that assurance, sir. 

Mr. Giaimo. Can you assure us that at this very date no funds are 
being spent by the intelligence community for covert monitoring, 
surveillance, or interceptions of communications of any kind of 
American citizens? 

Mr. Lynn. This line of inquiry, sir, gets me very close to closed 
session, but let me explain a little more. 

Mr. Giaimo. You say you know about the budget and what they 
are doing. 

Mr. Lynn. Let me give you a little explanation on the budget. 

Mr. Giaimo. Are they in any way doing what I enumerated ? 

Mr. Lynn. Let me give an explanation on the budget. There is in 
every agency a large category or large categories for personnel. For 
example, and particularly in areas where there is no large project 
charge associated with some given matter, an agency can take upon 
itself to do things with its personnel that we would not know at the 
time they did it that they chose to do it. 

Mr. Giaimo: Let me rephrase the question. Do you kn,ow iLthero 
are any large-scaled expenditures of money in these areas, and can you 
assure us that there are not? 

Mr. Lynn. Of what kind, sir? 

Mr. Giaimo. Are there any large-scale expenditures of moneys used 
for covert activity in monitoring, surveilling or intercepting communi- 
cations of American citizens? 

Mr. Lynn. I really, Mr, Giaimo, with all respect, would prefer to 
go into this line of questioning in the closed session. 

Mr, Giaimo. I am sure you would prefer to. and wliat we are trying 
to do here is to maintain necessary secrecy, but part of this investi- 
gation and congressional activity is brought about because some of 
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US tliink tlierc 1ms been too much secrecy in government insofar as 
the American people are concerned. There have been instances and 
admissions where mail was intercepted, for example. 

Did O^IB know about those activities and the expenditures used 
to intercept those mails by the intelligence community ? 

Mr. Lynn. I do not know. 

Mr. Giaimo. Do you know whether your predecessors in 0MB 
knew? . 

Mr. Lynn. I would suggest, sir, you might call and ask them that. 
INfr. Giaimo. Then let’s get to the next question. Do you know if 
they are intercepting communications today? 
ifr. Lynn. I don’t know that they are, but I have certainly seen 

statements to the effect that activities that 

Mr. Giaimo. You wouldn’t want to assure me that they are not 
today, or that they are? You don’t know, I think, was your statement. 

Mr. Lynn. I think from our own processes I could not know of 
every activity they conduct. 

Mr. Giaimo. Then my next question is : What is the nature of your 
being aware of the budget of the intelligence community ? Obviously 
you know its size, obviously you know the categories. * 

^tr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. GixMMO. Wliat do you know of the specific activities? 

Mr. Lynn. We know in a general way as to what their justifications 
are for those given activities. 

^fr. Giaimo. What do you mean in a general way ? 

Mr. Lynn. May I give you an example? 

Mr. Giaimo. Yes. 

^Ir. Lynn. As is true with every department and agencv of the 
Government that has an R. & D. budget, for example, we will receive 
justification from that department which will include itemization of 
the major kinds of things they intend to do with the R. & D. budget. 
Now if they go out and take part of that money and do something 
with it that we don’t know of, we would not be aware of it. 

^Ir. Giatmo. I understand. Would you know of huge expenditures 
of money for operations of an unstated purpose, for example, surveil- 
lance by ships or by interceptions of communications of American 
citizens and the like? 

Mr. Lynn. Of American citizens? 

Mr. Giaimo. Interception of communications. I think it is very 
cl ear what I mean. 

Mr. OoiLVTE. I think the short answer to the question is that we 
would be aware and are aware of all large projects conducted in the 
intelligence community. 

]M"r. Gtai:mo. Can you give us assurances that none are committed? 
Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

]\rr. Murphy. Could I give 2 minutes of my 5 minutes to Mr. Giaimo ? 

I am interested in this line of questioning. 

Chairman Pike. Is there objection ? Without objection.^ 

^Ir. Giaimo. Can you give us assurances that there is no — and I 
use the exact words — covert monitoring, surveilling or interception of 
communications of any kind— -mail, telephones, wire services or the 
like — of American citizens here or abroad? 
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Mr. Lynx. No ; I don’t think we can do that, Mr. Giaimo, because 
the activities that are conducted by them are done in secrecy, and if 
someone within an agency should decide deliberately to try to do some- 
thing of this^kind outside of these figures, it is possible that they could 
do it. Let me add to that : I think you will never be able to do anything 
about that beyond the integrity of the people that work there. ^ ^ 

!Mr. Giaimo. If it were to come to your attention that such activities 
were conducted, what would you do about it ? 

Mr. Lynn. That were known to me to be illegal ? 

Mr. Giaimo. Yes. 

Mr. Lynn. I would certainly bring it to their attention, and if I 
didn’t get satisfaction there, raise it higher. 

Mr. Giaimo. You would bring it to the attention of the intelligence 
agency, that they are committing an illegal act? 

]Mr. Lynn. Well, that is right ; I am talking about one that 

!Mr. Giaimo. What do you mean by satisfaction? 

Mr. Lynn. Prospective, you are saying ? 

Mr. Giaimo. Yes, but yoii are made aware of an illegal act; you bring 
it to the attention of the intelligence communities. Now I am sure you 
have read in the newspapers where certain peoples involved in crimi- 
nal action in the intelligence community had a working arrangement, 
allegedly, with the Department of Justice to take care of their own 
matters. 

Mr. Lynn. I have read in the CTA Commission Report that there 
was a working relation. As I read the report, I believe they recom- 
mended that something be done about that. 

Mr. Giaimo. You are telling me that if you learned of an illegal act 
you would take it up with the intelligence agency? 

Mr. Lynn. As the first step. - 

Mr. Giaimo. What else would you do ? 

!Mr. Lynn. If I did not receive satisfaction there 

Mr. Giaimo. Before we go further, what do you mean by receive 
satisfaction ? 

Mr. Lynn. That it wouldn’t be done. I said prospectively. If it had 
already occurred, that could be a different matter. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. We do 
have a record vote on at the present time. I would suggest the com- 
mittee stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

[Brief recess for the Members to vote.] 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Lynn, I apologize for this interruption. I can only predict it 
is going to happen several times before the day is over. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, I understand that completely. 

Chairman Pike. We will do the best we can. When we said 2 o’clock, 
we found there was going to be another vote in 5 minutes. 

Mr. Stanton may inquire. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lynn, in your statement on page 17 regarding the reprogram- 
ing of funds in which you state that you believe that significant changes 
in the use of funds do not occur without your knowledge. I don’t ques- 
tion the sincerity of that belief, but I wonder about its validity. Upon 
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what fact do you base that belief in view of prior statements you have 
made in terms of not being able to account for shifting of funds on 
previous questioning? 

Mr. Lynn. In the course of the year, as we have testified, there are 
numerous meetings ; in other words, even when the budget process was 
over, we participate in numerous meetings in which we are given, with 
others, an update report of activities, and also, in addition to that, at 
the end of tne period, again, we get a full report in connection with 
the next budget cycle. 

Mr. Stanton. Does that mean that you monitor, for example, the 
contingency reserve fund ? 

Mr. Lynn. Without getting into specifics of one fund or another, 
there are funds, Mr. Stanton, where releases from them require 0MB 
consent, as well as Appropriation Committee consent — ^not committee, 
excuse me, chairman consent. 

Mr. Stanton. What controls, if any, does 0MB place on that fund ? 

Mr. Lynn. I think, !Mr. Stanton, if we are going to get into the spe- 
cifics of a particular fund, we should do that in closed session. 

Mr. Stanton. Mr. Ogilvie, when you got out of school, just out of 
curiosity, what did you do after you got out of school? What was 
your career? We got* historical data on you, and Secretary Lynn said 
it explained everything, but yours seems to have some deficiency. You 
got out of college when ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. Yale University, 1965, 1 went to the Stanford Gradu- 
ate School of Business and graduated in 1967. In June of 1967, 1 joined 
the Office of Systems Analysis in the Department of Defense and 
worked with Secretary McNamara for 21/2 years. I then left 

"Mr. Stanton. Did that give you a deferment when you joined the 
Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. I did have a deferment at that point ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you. 

No further questions. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. Mr. Chairman, T think we have exhausted the generali- 
ties, and I am going to yield my time back so we can get to executive 
session. 

Mr. Dellums. Will you yield to me? 

Chairman Pike. You are going to be recognized next. I know what 
you are trying to do. That is why I said you will be recognized next. 

Mr. Dellums is recognized. 

Mr. Dellitms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will not pursue the line 
of questions I raised with Mr. Lynn this morning, since Mr. Kasten 
has indicated the desire to continue, but I would say, Mr, Chairman, 
that I have a hunch that by the time we finish this investigation, what 
we may very well uncover is a pattern in the administrative and regu- 
latory agencies of either employees or former employees of the intelli- 
gence community handling the transactions of the CIA and other in- 
telligence agencies in those administrative and regulatory agencies 
-which, in my estimation, raises some extraordinary questions with re- 
spect to the potential for abuse by building a quasi-closed society 
clearly minimizing accountability with a rather large network of closed 
and parochial relationships. That is to say, if members of the intelli- 
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gence community are in administrative and regulatory agencies ostensi- 
bly for the purposes of maintaining the cover of the activities of those 
agencies, where is the civilian accountability ? I think my question with 
respect to half of the 0MB staff being former members of the intelli- 
gence community, without in any way questioning the integrity of the 
three people before us, raises some serious issues with respect to civilian 
control and civilian accountability of massive networks of former 
agents or employers or employees in other agencies throughout the 
Government, who see to it that the transaction of the intelligence com- 
munity is in no way disrupted. 

I would like to now go to a few very specific questions. What was 
the extent of OMB’s preknowledge of the American involvement in 
Chile in 1973, Mr. Lynn ? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Dellums, as I said at the outset, we will be perfectly 
happy to testify in areas of our competence in closed session as to 
specific matters that do involve classified matters, but I have to respect- 
fully say that I don’t believe we should do that in general session. 

Mr. Dellums. I accept that. We will ask those questions in executive 
session. Let me go to the issue of proprietary wholly owned corpora- 
tions. Is fiscal assistance defined specifically in the CIA budget ? 

Mr. Lynn. I didn’t get the question. 

IMr. Dellums. Is fiscal assistance for proprietaries defined specifi- 
cally in the CIA budget? In other words, do you assist the CIA with 
respect 

Mr. Lynn. Do we assist the CIA ? 

Mr. Dellums. With respect to defining the fiscal mattei*s of propri- 
etary corporations? Are they listed with the CIA budgets Do you 
assist them in the development of their budget accountability Avith 
respect to profits and Avhat-have-you from proprietary corporations? 

Let me make it very simple : It is clear to me that the intelligence 
community has Avholly owned proprietary corporations. Do you assist 
them in any way in the development, maintenance, transfer of funds, 
development of resources, disposition of profits, expansion of those 
proprietary corporations? It is a straightforward question. 

Mr. Lynn. I tliink the most I can say in open session, Mr. Dellums, 
is that there are occasions when we will know about a certain area, 
and tliat would fend to be where it Avas of large magnitude. Beyond 
that, again, I think Ave ought to pursue that in closed session, 

Mr. DELLUAfs. Does OMI^ approA’e CIA proprietaiw decisions to ex- 
jiand, invest assets, sell assets, or dissoh’e corporations or companies?" 

Mr. Lynn. What I avouM like to do, Mr. Dellums, if you Iuia’c a' 
w’hole series of questions on proprietaries, Ave Avill be more than happy 
to ansAver them, but I Avould appi*eciate doing it in closed session. Un- 
fortunately, the place Ave find ourseh’es is in a very gray area and lino 
as to Avliethcr I am carrying out or not carrying out my responsibili- 
ties under these classification laA\s, and 1 Avant to tell you everything 
I can in open session. I Avant to tell you everything I can, period, in 
closed session, and I am not quite certain Avhere that line is. 

Mr. I)ellums. Thank you. Then I avHI raise the question so you can 
prepare the response. 

Are proprietary profits used for expansion of the proprietary? Ex- 
plain the procedure for divestiture of CIA proprietaries. Does 0MB 
approve the transfer of funds from a proprietary to other proprietar- 
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ies or to the CIA? Does 0MB approve transfer of funds amon^ and 
between CIA proprietaries? Does 0MB approve CIA proprietary de- 
cision to expand, invest their assets, to sell aSvSets, or to dissolve? To 
what extent does 0MB review and approve CIA proprietaries, their 
establishment, program activities and procedures, ana is fiscal assist- 
ance for proprietaries defined specifically in the CIA budget? 

I will cleep\v appreciate it if I could get those specific responses with 
respect to your activity, with i*espect to the CIA or other intelligence 
communities* proprietary corporations. 

Mr. Lyxx. We look forward to w’orking with you, sir. 

Mr. Dellujus. Thank you very much. 

[The following information on budgetary procedures relating to 
CIA proprietaries and 0MB involvement in those procedures is 
provided in response to Mr. Dellums’ questions:] 

0) t)iisincss records of proprietaries are maintained on a ba<is consistent with 
standard accounting procedures to which any private business is subject; these are 
not directly relatable to traditional governmental practices; 

(2) for budgetary purposes, proprietaries are considered the same as regular 
commercial firms with which the agency has contracts for goods or services; 

(:i) CIA attempts to operate its proprietaries on a break-even basis, with income 
offsetting costs; 

(4) funds used by the agency to capitalize proprietaries are in the regular CIA 
budget and arc reviewed by ONlB; 

(5) subsidies, justified on the basis of maintenance of necessary capabilities, 
and CIA contracts with proprietaries are also carried in the budget and arc re- 
viewed by 0-MB; 

((>) annual operating profits (orlops) are not reported to 0MB; 

(7) in selected cases where significant funds have resulted from proprietary 
profits (net inc(»me) or from liquidation of proprietary assets, 0MB has partici- 
pated in deliberations leading to the disposition of these funds. 

OMB's involvement in delil»erations leading to the disj>osition of funds can he 
seen in two recent examples. In 1074, with the approval of the intelligence appro- 
priations subcommittees and 0MB. a si>ecific amount of profits from one propri- 
etary was used to offset a part of the agency's requested appropriation. In l97o, 
the sizable proceeds from the sale of a proprietary were, after consultation with 
OMB, turned over to the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Murjihy. 

Mr. Mi itriiv. Tliank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lynn, keeping in mind Mr. Giaimo’s line of questioning, and 
your answers tliereto. es]iecially yoiir response to his question about 
wliat you would do if you became aware of an illegal art or illegal 
activity. Your answer was that you would bring it to the attention 
of people higher than you 

Mr. liYxx. Coidd 1 amplify a little? 

Mr. Muni’HY. Yes. 

^Ir. Lyxx. First of all. I was referring to prospective acts, not 
occurred yet. 

Mr. Ml iiniY. T am also referring to ]nospective acts, because what 
has happened has transpired. 

Have, yon had occasion since your employment, you or Mr. Ogilvie, 
or the gentleman on your right, to bring to the attention of tlie Pre=*i- 
dent of the Ignited States any illegal activity or any illegal act? 

Mr. I.YXX. For myself. I would say no ; I have not. 

Mr. OoiiA iE. No. 

Mr. 0‘Neill. Nor liavo I. 
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Mr. Murphy. This committee is searching for ways to bring the 
intelligence agencies back to eye level with the people. I would ap- 
preciate if you would make available to this committee — and you may 
nave to do this in executive session — a list of recommendations that 
OMB, or Mr. Staats’ bureau, could do to keep a closer watch on 
intelligence activities and bring down their activity to a level where 
we in the Congress, at least, would be able to monitor their activities 
and their expenditures, where the money goes and how it goes. 

I would like your recommendations. If you were free under the 
Federal statutes to do so, what recommendations would you have to 
make? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Murphy, tliis will be done. The President is very 
concerned in this area; witness his appointment of the Commission 
to investigate it. He has given each of us in his Office a responsibility 
to work with those recommendations, as well as our own views, and 
put together our recommendations to him as to what ought to be clone 
to improve this situation, and I think you will find it just a short 
period of time before the President’s recommendations will he made 
and action Avill be taken and, of course, as part of that, changes in 
our area are being explored carefully. 

Mr. Murphy. I appreciate the President’s responsibility in this mat- 
ter, but I am speaking as a Member of Ccingress and our responsibility 
to our constituency. I don’t want to get into the Rockefeller Commis- 
sion, but its job on the CIA and intelligence activities is not as en- 
compassing as the mandate the Congress has charged this committee 
with. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[By letter of November 12, 1975, ^fr. Ogilvie responded to Mr. 
Iklurphy’s request as follows :] 

As I reported to you in my letter of October 10, 1975, the OMB staff review 
concerning oversight in monitoring intelligence activities and exi>enditnres is still 
underway. We will inform the SeIcKJt Committee as to any decisions and activities 
that are taken. 

^Ir. Dellums. Will you yield? 

Mr. Murphy. If I have any time left. 

Mr. Dellums. !May I ask the Chair a question? Is the committee 
in possession of the i973 Schlesinger OMB study ? 

Chairman Pike. The committee is not in possession of the 1971 
Schlesinger study. 

Mr. Dellums. 1971 study, 1973 report. 

Cliairman Pike. The committee staff has been given access to it, has 
prepared a report on it, and that report is available to you. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

May I ask, Mr. Lynn, has OMB looked at duplication and waste 
in the intelligence community, and, if so, when, how, what were your 
conclusions, and what has been done to correct the situations that you 
pinpointed? 

Mr. Lynn. The answer to the first part of the question is yes, we 
do ; the second part is constantly ; the third part is 

l^Ir. Dellums. 'What were your conclusions? 

Mr. Lynn. We have found waste ; we found inefficiencies ns O^IB 
does with other agencies and departments, and I think, as our earlier 
testimony indicated, we raise these issues with the intelligence com- 
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munity, tlie factor of it that is involved, try to get change, and we 
sometimes do, often do. There are times where there is honest dis- 
agreement as to whether it is truly waste and where there is such a 
disagreement, the matter gets escalated. 

Mr. Dellums. Do you Uiink there is need for 11 or 12 difTeront 
intelligence-gathering agencies — NASA and Defense Intelligence are 
in many ways gathering the same intelligence, operating in tlie areas — 
whether or not that is necessary? 

Mr. Lyxx. As a personal matter, Mr. Dellums, I liave gotten into 
this for the first time in the spring reviews, and if I might. I would 
like a little more time to continue tlie work I liave started before I 
have an answer to that, but I certainly think tliat is an area to be 
looktul at. but 1 don't know where I come out on it at tlie moment. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman lias expired. Mr. 
Kasten? 

Mr, Kastex. I want to go back to a couple of questions you weren't 
able to complete before. We e.stablished that three out of the six people 
that we were working with in O^IB came from the CIA. I want to 
just clarify the points that Mr. Driggs, who is working in your anal- 
ysis of N$A and a number of others in the military. Is it true that 
he, from 1969 to 1972, was working in tlie military intelligence agency 
and that he came directly from the military intelligence to O^IB? 

]\Ir. Ogilvie. Mr. Kasten, he was a member of the U.S. Army, and, 
at that time, worked in the intelligence area. He was in the Army. 

Mr. Kastex. Thank you. On the other side of the coin, am I cor- 
rect that this person’s counterpart at the CIA, particularly Mr. James 
Taylor, who is Deputy Controller of the CIA, is a former CIA budget 
examiner for 0MB? 

^Ir. Ogtlvie. I just don’t know the answer to that question. 

Mr. O’Neill. The answer to the question is yes. And before his CIA 
assignment, I might say, he was the OEO examiner. 

^Ir. Kasitx. lie came from 

Mr. O’Neill. I am making a point that I think really is counter 
to the point and the line that you seem to be trying to establish in 
the record, that people who work in this area only ever work in this 
area. 

Mr. Kastex. I am not trying to make a point that there is any 
problem here, but trying to get on the record some facts that I think 
may be important to analj^sis that may come up. 

Mr. Ogilvie, you were working for the systems analysis group up 
until December 1969. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ogilvie. I think December is the right month. 

Mr. IvASTEX. You were released when, from the military, or from 
that job, June 1970? 

Mr. Ogilvie. No, sir, I don't believe it was in June. I started in 
June of 1967, and I left a little over 2 yeare later, and I think it was 
November or December of 1969. 

Mr. Kastex. Was your last job in the military and your last job 
with the Defense Department in the systems analysis ? Did you have 
a job other than the Southeast Asia job before you left, or was that 
your last job? 

Mr. Ogtlvie. That was the only area I worked in in the Defense 
Department. 
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Mr. Kasten. And after that, you joined ICF, Inc., a Wasliinton- 
basod firm; is that correct? 

Mr. Ogilvie. That is correct. 

!Mr. Kastex. I have done just a little bit of work, and we tried to 
see — ICF, Inc., or Inner City Fund, Inc. ; is that correct? 

Mr. Ogilvie. It was called that. 

Mr. Kastex. Neither are listed in Standard & Poois. Dun & Brad- 
street's Directory, Dun and Bradstreet's Middle Market, the. Consul- 
tants and Constiltin|i: Or^nanizations’ director}*, according to the 
Con^^nvssional Kesearch Service, but it seems to me this must be the 
company that was foi*med February 2, 1970, Inner City Fund, Inc., in- 
corporated in the State of Pennsylvania. Is tliat correct ? 

Mr. Ogiia'Ik. I think that is the same one ; yes. sir. 

Mr. Kastex. On November 11, 1973, Inner City Fund changed its 
nair.e to ICF, Inc.; is that correct? 

Mr. OoiLviE. That is correct. 

Mr. Kastex. Its jiurpose was listed as management and economic 
services to Government and businesses. 

Mr. Ogilvie. That is correct. 

Mr. Kastex. What is~tlie nature of this company ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. It is basically what I would call a public policy con- 
sulting company. We do work for many agencies in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a number of State and number of local governments, as well 
as some private corporations. Tlie company, with which I am not af- 
filiated, lias, I think, approximately 30 professional employees, and 
the bulk of their work is done in the energy business, the environ- 
mental buiness, a lot of work in health, a lot in education. 

Mr. Kastex. Aren’t the officers of this ICF, Inc., or Inner City 
Fund, Inc., primarily former Defense system analysis people? 

Mr. Ogilv*ie. Theie are a number of people who come out of the 
same office I worked in. I was one of the founding partners of the 
company in 1969. 

Mr. Kastex. Has there ever been or is there now any relationship 
between ICF, Inc., or Inner City Fund, Inc., and the CIA, or any 
CIA activities? 

Mr. Ogilvie. Absolutely none. 

^fr. Kastex. Does 0MB have any knowledge of present or former 
0MB employees who have subsequently worked or are currently work- 
ing for any intelligence agency? 

Mr. Lyxx. I wouldn’t know that, Mr. Kasten. I wouldn't know 
whether the gentlemen with me would know that. 

Mr. Kastex. If you had a person on the payroll of CIA working 
for 0MB, you wouldn’t know that ? 

Mr. Lyxx. I would hope so. I thought it was the other way around. 

State your first question again. 

Mr. Kastex. My first question was, do you have 0MB, does 0MB 
have any knowledge of present or former 0MB employees who have 
subsequently worked for or are currently working for any intelligence 
agency ? 

Mr. Lyxx. You mentioned one as a possibility but I just don't know. 
You said, Paul, the one person — Taylor, what is his name, at the CIA, 
was one who worked for us. 
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^fr. Kastex. Have you in your management review function ever 
looked into the problem of detailing of employees between intelligence 
agencies and other branch departments, executive branch departments^ 
people being detailed from tlie CIA to executive branch departments? 

Mr. Ogilvie. We look at all detailees by all agencies. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The committee will stand in recess. We liave a record vote that 
should be only one record vote. We will try to be back at 2 :45. 

[Recess taken.] 

Chairman Pike. Tlie committee will come to order. 

Mr. Aspin may inquire. 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me ask this question: Did, at any time when you were doing 
the budget for tlie CIA or any of the defense agencies, at any time 
you were working on that budget, did it ever occur to you that per- 
haps in some way tliey were exceeding tlie authority which was laid 
down in law? That they were doing something illegal? Did that ever 
arise? Did any budget examiner ever raise that issue ? 

Have you ever talked about that among yourselves ? Did the thought 
ever cross your mind at any time you were dealing with one of these 
budgets for one of these agencies? 

Mr. Lynn. I havend gone through a budget process with them yet. 

Mr. Ogilvie. Let me answer, if I may, Mr. Aspin. in two parts. All 
during the time we were reviewing the budget last fall there have 
been allegations of illegal activities and abuses of authority in tlie 
intelligence world and, of course, the idea was firmly implanted in my 
mind 

^fr. Aspin. Before it became public? 

Mr. Ogilvie. I wasn't in this position before it became public. I have 
only been the Associate Director for a year now and there have been 
public allegations for a number of years. 

I was in a lower job in the Otlice of Management and Budget prior 
to that time. In the ]>osition where I am now reviewing the intelligence 
community budget, I have only been there for a year and can't s^ieak 
to the time before that. 

Specifically with regard to -whether or not any budget examiner 
brought to my attention an illegal act or an abuse of power, the answer 
is “no’\ 

Mr. Aspin. Or did anybody ever talk about it? Did the thought ever 
cross anybody’s mind over there, to your knowledge — before it was 
made public, at which time everybody had some thoughts about it, but 
did it ever occur to you people who are supposed to be overseeing this 
budget that perhaps all was not quite legal ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. I can't give you a very good answer because I have 
only been doing it for a year. 

Mr. Aspin. From your own experience and your own knowledge 
as to what you have heard other people say and other people talk 
about, didn’t anybody ever say when this came out, wasn't there any 
talk over coffee or lunch, ‘AVe should have known that,” or ‘‘I thought 
this was wrong,” or “when I was doing this it didn’t look right 
Didn’t.that discussion ever occur to anybody over there ? 
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Mr. OoiLViK. I have had no personal discussions about the specific 
anstances that we had known about in advance. 

Mr. Aspix. If there isn’t. I would find that completely incredible. 

Ayhat I am trying to tell you is, you know, I have been told time 
and time again that the OMI^ oversight of the CIA is lousy and any- 
body who ever worked at 0MB and talks about it doesn’t say it is 
lousy but it is not enough good. They say there’s not enough j>eople 
on it. You say there is. 

There is too much deference to the National Security Council, too 
much deference to the Director, too much deference to othei's. 

You say by inference that is not tiMie. We don’t look at the overlap 
and the duplication. You say no, you do look at the overlap and dupli- 
cation; that you don’t shoot down jirojects. You say you do shoot 
clown projects. 

You can’t liave it both ways. If you are really doing this job and 
then someliow all of this comes out and it never occurred to anybody 
tliat anytliing was there, I find tliat incredible. 

Mr. Lynx. Does anybody sitting in my job or these gentlemen’s 
jobs ill liglit of the allegations that liave been made, and in some cases 
actual discussion by people involved, raise doubts in his mind as to 
what they might be doing? Of course, such doubts are raised^ You 
characterized my testimony a moment ago and 1 am not going to stand 
on your characterization. 

You have given a summary of my testimony that I will not agree 
with. I will stand on what I have said for the record, but if you care 
to tak'C my testimony and put your own ]>atina on it. and I will stand 
only on what I said. By not taking it point by point it no way means I 
agree with your characterization of my testimony. 

Mr. Aspix. Let me follow witli the question, if you liad doubts and 
if there were doubts and if you do realize now that all of this was 
going on in spite of the fact that you were siqiposedlv overseeing this 
budget, had all of this gone on. what does that do^ AVas there any 
review, was there any report, was there any reexamination of the way 
OMB does their job. \ is-a-\ i< the ('lA i 

)ilr. Lynx. There is certainly. Air. Aspin. a hard look being taken at 
it now. As we said, we think it would be advisable if you care to go 
into the time periods that were involved, that you call as witnesses 
the people who were there then. 

As to our current attitude. I think the people wlio attended my 
spring review this year would tell you I was asking a number of 
searcliing questions as to (1) wliat is our pro)>er role; (2) if those are 
the roles we can perform, how can we perform them better than we 
are doing now. I have asked for all that to be worked up so I can make 
up my own mind. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Milford. I will yield to Air. Aspin. 

Air. Aspix. AVill tliere be a formal report of whatever changes 
miglit be necessary? Is there some kind of formal review in the works? 

Mr. Lynx. There will be a formal review and we will make our 
recommendations to the President. 

Chairman Pike. The gentleman from Texas, Air. Alilford, is recog- 
nized for \y 2 minutes. 
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Mr. MiiJt)RD. There is a debate between Members of Congress and 
citizens of our country’ concerning public revelation of intelligence 
budget figures. Most agree that it would not be wise to release in- 
dividual intelligence agency budget figures but a large number feel 
that the total intelligence budget figure should be released publicly. 

Xow, as a management expert, do you, sir, feel that all or any part 
of our intelligence mission might possibly be compromised if we 
should begin to release the total intelligence budget figure each year? 

Mr. Lynx. I notice, Mr. Milford, that the President’s Commission 
on the CIA recommended that consideration be given to disclosing 
part of the budget. 

You mentioned I have some management experience. I like to think 
I have some. I think the only justification, however, for not divulging 
overall figures, even, is the security one, and on that, as to what can be 
told from it or not. I am frankly looking at that myself. 

I don’t know wliether it would or not yet, but I am asking that same 
kind of question, but in due course, as I answered to Mr. Aspin, we 
will be making our recommendation. 

I can see problems with it. Once you have an overall figure, changes 
from year to year, I suppose, could naturally signal something, and I 
have a hunch that may be one of the things that drove the statute 
Congress had some time ago, I think we all should take a look at every 
one of these avenues and sec how can wo do a better job of. on the one 
hand, having the kind of public debate that typifies the programs of 
the United States generally, and on the other hand, give due regard to 
the secrecy essential for intelligence operations. 

T think a fresh look at this makes a lot of sense, and that is why I 
welcome the opportunity to come before this committee. 

Mr. Milford. There has been some prior discussion here today con- 
cerning the fact you employed several ex-CIA people as fop members 
of your stall. Thei'e has al.-^o Wn some discussion to the overall abun- 
dance of Ivy Leaguei's in your staff. 

Xow. while the absence of graduates from the southwest confer- 
ence may give me I'eason to question the quality of the educational 
levels on your staff, I am not ready to condemn your use of 
ex-intelligence people. 

Isn’t it a fact that intelligence work is a highly specialized field 
wherein reasonable competence on the part of your staff members re- 
quires them to have prior intelligence training? 

Mr. Lynn. It is certainly extremely useful. 

I would like to say, Mr. Milford. I probably should disclose that 
when I was an enlisted man in the Xavy, I had access to secret and 
maybe in one or two cases top secret ihfonnation as an electronics 
technician’s mate, and I hope that wouldn’t disqualify me from pass- 
ing on the budget of the Xa\w, but what I am saying is. I like }"our 
point. I think you have to take each person as he or she is and look at 
them. There is always an opportunity for abuse.Whether you are talk- 
ing about a person coming out of a business community to take a busi- 
ness job or somebody who comes out of the intelligence community to 
take an 0MB job. I don’t think we should just do some general 
surgery' here with respect to saying, if you have been in the CIA. you 
better stay out of 0MB; you better stay out of the rest of the 
Government ; once you have been in the CIA, there is a kind of a mark 
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over you; you can’t do anything else that has anything to do with 
the Government Ijecause you are suspect. I don't think that is the way 
to run the Government. You shoala take people as people are. 

Mr. Milford. It would appear in a technical job of this nature, you 
can’t take a muleskinner and make him a 707 pilot, I agree. 

Mr. Lynx. If I can get that expertise and get a man of integrity, 
that is what I would like to have. I haven’t gotten to know these people 
well, but from the occasions I have worked with them, they seem to be 
people yery much dedicated to this country and dedicated to doing a 
}ob of the kind 0MB is supposed to do. 

!Mr, Dfxltjms. Would the gentleman yield briefly to me for a 
comment ? 

I would just say to my colleague, I am not trying to assert that 
former CIA employees sliould not work in the Government. I would 
think that would be extremely pivjudicial, but it does raise a serious 
question with members of the intelligence community taking jobs that 
are in direct relationship to activity carried on by that intelligence 
community. 

Now, tliat raises a serious parochial question I think we need to look 
at very carefully. 

Chairman Pikk. The time of the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

^Ir. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. ^fr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lynn, before I resume the line of questioning we were on this 
morning when my time expired, I wanted to ask you do you know of 
any statutory limitations on covert activities that might be directed by 
the National Security Council? 

I don't know’ of any. When we talk about the CIA perhaps engaging 
in illegal activities, as far as I know’ there is no statutory prohibition. 
That is sometliing I liope w’e will look at. Anything that would tell 
what constitutes illegal covert activity. 

^fr. Lynn. I have to say to you. sir, I have not looked at it as a lawyer 
from my prior incarnation. I have asked for further information my- 
self as to what limitations there are in the statute, to become familiar 
with them, but I have to say to you I have not done independent legal 
re,search with respect to the issue, but it is something I w’ant to become 
more familiar with, too. 

In a w’ay, all of this has been very useful to a new’ Director of 0MB 
because it gives me some priorities in areas I want to look into. 

!Mr. Johnson. Is OMB making decisions as to w’hich agencies and 
where CIA money is distributed w’ithin the budget ? 

Mr. OcjiLViK. We do that jointly with the affected agencies that are 
involved with the intelligence community budget. 

Mr. Johnson. Then you have records as to how much money goes 
into each of these agency budgets ? 

Mr. Ogilvik. Yes, sir, and the Secretaries of the appropriate agen- 
cies are fully informed. 

Mr. Johnson. I would like to reiterate the question we closed with 
this morning. The CIA funds, we established, w’ere not subject to au- 
thorization by the Congress. 

Mr. Ogilvie. They were appropriated annually by the Congress 
but not subject to a specific annual CIA authorization process. 
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Mr. Lynx. There is ovei^si^rlit jurisdiction, but there are not authoriz- 
ing statutes beyond the genei’al charter given to the — tlie clmrter given 
to t lie CIA by law. 

Mr. JoiiNSox. So those funds are classified as not being authorized? 

Mr. Lynx. In that technical sense, I think that is right. 

[Ml’. Lynn subsequently eiualified Ids res]ions(* as follows: “In one 
sense. I think that is right : liowovei*. the CIA Act of authorized 

CIA to use funds for the pui’pose outlined in tlie act.’*] 

Mr. Jouxsox. Then I ask you if there were other funds used in the 
foreign intelligence program which are also not subject to authoriza- 
tion. At that point your answer, if iTecall. was that you did not know. 
All three of you said that. Is that coT n‘<*t ? 

You did not know if there were other funds used in foieign intelli- 
gence progi ains which are also not subject to authorization ? 

Mr. Lyxx. We may Ix' getting into a semantic ]U’oblem on “author- 
ized.'* I tend to look at authorizations as a kind of line item authorizing 
language of a section jirogram in III I) or a XOAA piogiam in C'om- 
merce, where every 2 or 3 years you have to go back to Congress and 
get a new authorizing statute. 

I would like my answer taken that way. 

As far as their being authorized by law in the hioad sense, 
there is authorization to be found in the statute books of the Ignited 
Stat es for CIA funds. 

Mr. douxsox. There is no specific authorization? 

Mr. Lyxx. X ot lik(^ annual apjucipi latioiis aiithoi lzatlon^^ that 
general Iv go through a two-ste{) pi’ocess, 

Mr. d oiixsox'. Are there other funds treated similarly ? 

Mr. 0(;ii.\ iK. I am not a technician on the anthorizat ion-a]>]uopria- 
tion process, but I Ixdieve there are other funds that aic not s}>ecifically 
authorized in that sense. 

Mr. JoHxsrtx. Are there other funds related to foreign intelligence 
programs that aie t reated similarly to the CTA procedure ? 

I will yield to Mr. Giaimobut I would like an answer. 

Mr. <3oiLVir. I will stand on my first answer, wliich is I don't know. 
I know there are funds that are not authorized specitically that are 
spent by lots of agencies and tliey may be. under the Kconorny Act, 
transferred to the (TA, but the short answer is, I don't know whether 
that specifically occurs or not. 

Mr. Lyxx. Mr. dohnson, I think this is the area where if I were to 
ask you questions, or Don were, to clarify the intent of your question 
and we get into the answer, it would be in the closed session, but wo 
would be hajipy to pui'sue this so we can he sure we are communicating 
with each other when we get to closed session. It will make the dialog 
a lot easier. 

Mr. Jouxsox. Another question and answer this morning was 
whether or not CIA handled other intelligence activities funds. 

Mr. Ogilvik. Tlie CIA does receive funds from other agencies, as 
I mentioned this morning. 

Mr. Jouxsox. Over and above their budget ? 

Mr. Ogilvik. Transferred from the Economy Act. 

Mr. Jouxsox. Over and above their budget ? 
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Mr Ogilvik. Yos, sir, but they aro inclmlcd in someone elsc’s budget 
The same as HKW translei-s fuiuls to the General Services 
Administration. 

Mr. Johnson. They are identifiable to the Congress? 

Mr. Ogilvik. They' are identifiable; yes, sir. 

Cliairman Pikk. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. HaVks. Mr. Lynn, since 1971 apparently the Office of Aianage- 
ment ajid BudLnt has jiaii icipnted in preparation of consolidated 
program budgets as a member — that is, represented by a senior 
represent at i VC on the Intelligence Kesources AdvisoiT Committee. Is 
thai corract? 

Mr. Ogilvik. T forget exactly the ^vords tliat you called the consoli- 
dated budget. I believe what you are raferring to is the consolidated 
recommendations of the Director of Central Intelligence which are 
provided to the Prasident through 0MB. One group which advises tb'& 
Director of Central Intelligence on those recommendations and on 
overall resource issues is the body that you mention and 0MB is a 
member of that, but in the technical sense of the word ‘‘budget'’ as this 
Congress uses it, it is not a formal budget. 

This is the point Mr. Aspin and I were discussing this morning. 

Mr. IlA’ims. Is that not a unique position as far as 0MB is concerned? 
For example, you do not participate in a similar group with regard to 
preparation of an overall education budget or health budget or housing 
nudgot or anything else ? 

In otlier words, your usual involvement with budget preparation is 
as (Hit lined itart iculaily in the fust eiglit pages of tlie Directoi* in 
testimony today: is that conect ? 

Mr. Lynn. But. Mr. Hayes. I would say as we identify overlapping 
problem areas or opportunity areas in the intelligence budget we will 
lave another program Associate Director — Don Ogilvie's c/)unterpai t, 
et's say between economics and geneial govei-nment — be there because 
we find so many similar, sometimes overla}>])ing statutory ]irograms 
in different territories. So in our consideration of one depai-timuit *s 
budget, we will bring in other people in OMB to check witli to detei-- 
mine the relative priorities of those programs intended by statute to 
hit the same or similar problems. 

Mr. Hayks. In no way under those circumstances do you participate 
in a fonnal way purauant to any kind of presidential organization, 
whether formal or informal ? 

Mr. Lynn. X o; sir. The closest we come to that is if there is a maior 
issue involving some policy apart from dollars that may be a domestic 
counsel task force put together to look at those things in the policy- 
making mode and we will participate as a member of that task force 
which can involve as many as five Cabinet members. 

Mr. Hayes. Do you think perhaps the j)osition of OMB. as I under- 
stand it, as explained by Mr. Ogilvie, in regard to the intelligence re- 
sources advisory ])osition, perhaps compromises tlie point of view of 
OMB ? In this .sense, that you become a participant in evaluating and 
in the preparation of a consolidated overall intelligence budget, along 
with the Director of Central Intelligence. He actually chairs that bo<i\\ 
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Do you observe in tliat sense — since you have participated in the over- 
all decisionmaking of the preparation of that budget, do you think 
that tends to compromise your position in being able to look at it, ex- 
amine it in an objective wav, as you do in regard to other agencies of 
Government ? 

lUr. OGIL^^E. 'Sir. Hayes, I think quite to the contrary, it provides us 
"with a unique opportunity to make our vi»‘ws and our recom- 
mendations known during ‘the process that that budget^ — that the 
Director’s reeommendations are being formulated. 

If I might take a minute to explain further because I think it is 
important: The recommendations that the DCI provides to the Pies- 
ident are only that. They are not a budget as I mentioned before. 

Mr. Hait:s. I understand. Let me interject at this point if you will 
yield to me. Why is it a practice not followed then in regard to all 
the other agencies of government? Why don’t we do it with regard 
to Health, Education, and Welfare, or wiili regard to Defense? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Hayes, it does occur issue by issue in other depart- 
ments. A\Tien I was at Commerce and again when I was in HUD, at 
my urging — and very frankly because I had some hopes in some of 
this, if you can’t lick them, join them; have OMB in, so at the last 
minute they won’t be screaming about my budget. I would have them 
in on our study from the very beginning on a major policy issue. 
Something I find they will agree with me. but when it got the Pres- 
idential decisionmaking many times even though I loved tliem to 
death and brought tliem into the process they are pounding the table 
on tlie other side. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Lynn, do you not draw a distinction between tlie 
fact that the Secretary of HUD is not able to spend on his own cer- 
tificate, beyond which you may not penetrate and analyze? Do you 
think there is a distinction between participating on that level, inter- 
jecting yourself there and doing it on your own motion and. on the 
other hand, operating in this Resources Advisory Committee at Pres- 
idential direction in essence? 

Mr. Ogil\te. Mr. Hayes, you seem to be leaving the impression 
there is just DCI written authority to spend the money. 

The process 0MB uses to review CIA, or any other areas of the in- 
telligence budget, is identical to the process that we use in HUD or 
in Labor. 

We go through the same level of detail with the same degree of 
facts for the CIA budget that we do for the HUD budget or the 
Labor budget. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I guess I kind of feel like 
an old-fashioned bookkeeper sometimes, but in this budget process I 
would like to go back to the formulation of the budget and the execu- 
tion of the budget. You can talk about budgets and talk about Gov- 
ernment costs. Sometimes in business you have not only a cost center, 
hut a profit center. Basically the budget is made up of cost centers 
and profit centers. Is that more or less not correct in your general 
experience of forming budgets? 

Mr. Lynn. I am not quite sure where I find the profit center. One 
of ti;e things I found lacking in the Government is the bottom line to 
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measure an activity by. There isn’t any “earnings per share” concept. 

Mr. Lehman. Certainly vour costs could be everything from over- 
head, ^soline, or even bribes. To get back to your profit centers, to 
determine a profit center, you have a proprietary agency. 

Wlien you make up this budget, or you look over this budget, you 
not only nave to look over your profit and loss statement, but do you 
have a balance sheet that you look over also that shows assets and 
liability, and wholly owned proprietary agencies like CIA? 

Mr. Lynn, Do we have a statement showing their assets and 
liabilities? 

Mr, Lehman. Right. Do you look at that? 

!Mr. Lynn, I don’t think lhat is the approach, Mr. I^ehman. 

Mr. Lehman. In pursuing that just a little bit more, if you are 
making up a budget and you assume CIA has some proprietary or- 
ganizations and some assets — maybe thev have 100 shares of stock in 
the stock market, I don’t know — do you know whether CIA owns any 
stookmarket holdings? 

Mr. OoiLnE. No. 

Mr. L HUMAN. You don't know whether they do or they don't? 

Mr. Ogilvie. I do not know whetlier tliey do or not. 

Mr. Lehman. In that case, if in fact you don't know whether CIA 
OW31S any assets in any company — do you or do you not ? 

Mr. Lvnn. I said a little earlier, >Ir. Leliman. if there should be 
a situation involving a proprietary that was a major project of sig- 
nificant outlay, that would come to our attention and we would analyze 
it as a project. 

Mr. Lehman. You are talking about big tickets. 

Mr. Lynn. We would be aware of that. As to small things we may 
well not be aware of it. 

Mr. Lehman. There was a big ticket operation in Miami according 
to a recent article in Harper's magazine. It was supposed to be the 
biggest CIA operation in the world. I don't know how big it is now. 
I Imow it was oig at that time. 

According to the information these two reporters have dug up, not 
counting one outfit called A'enus Teclmical Enterprises, there were 54 
enter] arises in Miami headed by CIA. 

How can you know about vour loss before you know about your 
profit from the organizations^ How can you make up a budget until 
you know what ai-e the assets you want to sell that the CIA owns? 
In other words, you can dispose of certain assets or count on certain 
profits. These are the kind of things you liave to use in determining 
vour oxeeutive fonnulation of a budget. 

‘ If vou are going to help CIA form a budget, then you must know 
wliat they owm, what they must dispose of and the potential profit 
or past |H‘ofit in the operation. 

Therefore I am trying to find out. I guess, whether you can tell 
me now. wliat is going on in tlie CIA in regard to its business 
enterprises? 

Mr. Lynn. I can give some further elaboration, Mr. Lehman, but 
again I think it would be good to do that in closed session but I can 
say- to you on major proprietaries we would, where it has been brought 
as a project, we would know of it and analyze it as a project within 
the group. 
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Now, as to whether though as a matter of technique we would every 
year with this or any other agency ask for a list of their assets and 
what they might dispose of this year so that you could cut down 
the total amount net that you liave to go to the taxpayei-s for — that 
is what you are after, isn’t it — 1 doubt that they do that. 

Mr. Lehman. I want to know whether the profit and loss disposable 
assets are a part of your budgotmakingj)rocess with CIA. 

I have one other quick question: Looking at tlie university and 
college problems, can you tell me how inucli money the CIA spent 
on recruitment at various colleges and in which colleges it spent tliat 
kind of money ? 

Thank you very much and mv time is up. 

M r. FiEi.n. Mr. Ix'hman indicates, and tlirough your answers you 
indicate, that there are cei tain things OMB does not know about ('I A 
funding atul so fortli and wliether or not tliey own stock. 

I would like to make a point. This migld not just be a matter of a 
statutory-type restriction. 

For example, liow many people at OMB spend full time working 
on the CTA budget ? 

Mr. Lynx. One. 

iNfr. Field. Out of a total staff of six? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Fif.ld. How many people s|)end full time working on the NSA 
budget ? 

^Ir. OciLvir. The approximate number? 

Mr. F lELD. How many work on the budget ? 

Mr. Ogilvie. The best answer I can give you is one. 

Mr. Lynn. There are fields where, in the opportunities of the people 
working under the branch chiefs they are walking under each others’ 
curve: wlien it gets to Paul O'Neill ainl me we will all be there. 

Mr. Field. The fellow working on NSA, which is a large and ex- 
pensive organization — does lie spend full time on that, on the N.'^A 
budget ? 

iNfr. Ogilvie, I would say just about full time. yes. sir. 

Mr. Field. Isn’t he also in charge for the Navy and Air Force, 
looking at their consolidated cryptologic program? It is a fairly 
sophisticated program. 

ISfr. Ogilvii:. He do<‘S review that. 

]\fr. Fiei.d. He aFo reviews the advanced pi-ograms. 

Mr. Ogilvie. We are getting into areas wlieiv I think we should go 
into closed session. 

Mr. Fii.i.d. He also I’cviews the training ]>rogram. 

^^l'.OGILVIE. T can only come back to say I wouhl prefer to discuss 
these and would he happy to in closed session. 

^fi’. Fn'.i.D. My noint is, thi^^ pei'son OMB has looking at the budget, 
which is huge with a lot of people and very complex, this one man is 
not eve]] working on it full time. 

iNfr. I.YNN. I could take you agency by agency, dejiartment by 
de])ai1ment in the Government and sliow you bigger budgets and 
equal numbers of programs whei-e the situation is exactly the same. 

d'hei-e may Ix' a reason here. 

Chainnan Pike. If the gentleman will yield, how can you do tliat 
without telling us how big the budget is ? 
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Mr. Lynn. That is right, and I can’t do tliat until we go into closed 
session. 

Mr. FiKi.n. I would also point out lliore are only 0 Inidget analysts, 
11 totally in OMB, wlio can work on this. 1 understand analysts for 
other agencies can use any of the 300 or 400 people at OMB in sup|>ort 
of tlieir efforts, wheivas these j)ooi- guys have to work by theiusehcs 
and that*s it. 

Wliat I am saying is that I want to make it clear that OMB really 
has a very few people working on a large and complex budget. A 
budget with lots of hidden things and transferred funds and detailed 
einplovees working for the l4efense Department but also working 
for CtA. 

This poor fellow balances this all out and makes .sure it is working 
all right. You liave strange things happening that you don't ha\e 
elsewhere. It is a very diflicult job, it would seem to me, for a very 
few people. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Field, I do think it is a worthwhile area to explore 
as to whether or not, given different requirements here, there should 
be more. I cannot say at tliis point there sliould be, but I think a very 
legitimate area for us to look at is this area. 

If you look at the programs from the .«;tandpoint of complexity, if 
vou take it apart from the idea that there may not Ixv other checks and 
balances, but just complexity of progi‘am. size of program, numlHU* 
of programs, what you describe is the situation throughout the OMB. 

Mr. Field. I would say it is probably much more intensified in this 
particular area. 

Mr. Lynn. That is not true. That is the point I am trying to make to 
you. As far as somebody in OMB helping the HUD examines you go 
over to the new Executive Office Building or the old Executive Oflice 
Building and look at the formal quitting time of 6:30. You won’t see 
anybody leaving the place. These people work as hard as anybody in 
the Government. They don’t have time to go over and help somebcHly 
else crosscut. They are all busy and working very, very hard. 

Mr. Field. Other departments the size of NSA would have one part- 
time person working on that desk ? 

Mr. Lynn. When we get into closed session, we can give you some 
comparisons that 1 think will prove my point well. 

Mr. O’Neiix. You should understand the relationship and I think 
that is made well by the Social Security case. Whatever the nuinlHM- 
is, for intelligence activities. I think you will find it is hard to belie\e 
we are spending $7.“) billion as we are in Social Secui’ity — and that 
narticular agency has something apjiroaclnng lOO.OCK) peo])le — and wc 
have one ]:>ei’son who has worked in that area. 

I think with regard to the statute for Social Security I doubt if there 
is a person in the whole world who any longer comprehends what is in 
there. 

Mr. Field. We researched that and we understand that is a case 
where he has support from peojilc in OMB. We will be happy to receive 
back the report on that. 

Chairman Pike. The IIou.se is now having a record vote. Before 
we go over there. I would be very happy to entertain a motion. 

Mr.M('( Loi;v. Mr. ( hainuan. I mo\e the committee do now resolve 
itself into executive session and I ask for a recorded vote. 

nS-'Jl’O —75 s 
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Chairman Pike. The rules require a recorded vote. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The CtiTsbk. Mr. Giaiino. 

Mr. Giaimo. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. A^. 

The Clerk. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellitms. No. 

The Clerk. ^Ir. Murphy. _ 

Mr. Mijrpht, Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milpord. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Ave. 

The Clerk. Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. McCiory. 

Mr. McClort. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Treen. 

[No response.] 

The Clerk. Mr. Hasten. 

Mr. Hasten. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Pike. 

Chairman Pike. Aye. 

Ten ayes, two noes. Ihe committee will go into executive session. 
While we are voting, I vdll ask that the room be cleared. 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 4, 1975 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

"W a^hmgton^ D,G, 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 2118 
Rayburn Office Building, Hon. Otis G. Pike [chairman] , presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pike, Stanton, Dellums, Murphy, Aspin, 
Milford, Hayes, Lehman, McClory, Treen, Johnson, and Kasten. 

Also present: A. Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Donner, 
general counsel ; John L. Boos, counsel ; Roscoe B. Starek III, counsel ; 
Roger Carroll, Charles Mattox, Edward Roeder, and Emily Sheketoff, 
investigators. 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased todaj to have as our witness the Director of Central 
Intelligence, Mr. William Colby, who will be testifying today in that 
capacity. On Wednesday he will assume his other hat and come and 
testify as the head of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

You may proceed, Mr. Colby. 

STATEMENT OF W. E. COLBY, DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLI- 

GENCE, ACCOMPANIED BY MITCHELL ROGOVIN, SPECIAL CORN- 

SEL TO THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to present to you today the structure 
of the U.S. intelligence community, and to provide what I hope will 
prove to be insight into how it is organized and how it operates. I 
understand that you ask that I focus today on the community as a 
whole, and turn to CIA specifically on Wednesday. I also understand 
that you wish especially to cover our budget procedures and the budgets 
themselves, as a way of investigating the degree of what might be 
called the command and control of this important activity. I will cover 
as much as I believe possible in this open session ; I will then seek your 
agreement to cover the remainder in executive session. 

I know we will debate the need for such a step, but I would hope we 
could proceed first with the open part. 

“Community” is a particularly apt phrase to describe the structure 
that performs the irnportant task of providing intelligence to our Gov- 
ernment. The intelligence community exists in the same sense as does 
any other group of people involved in a (*ommon endeavor. It is a set 
of bodies (m this case. Governmental ones) operating within a fairly 

( 109 ) 
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well understood procedural framework wliich enables its members tO' 
pui’sue a common objective : Providing intelligence to those who need 
It. 

COMMUNITY MEMBERS 

The intelligence community involves all or part of the activities of' 
several departments and agencies of the executive branch : 

The Central Intelligence Agency, Defense Intelligence Agency, the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Department of State, National 
Security Agency, Army, Navw, and Air Force military intelligence or- 
ganizations, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Treasury Department, 
and Energy Research and Development Administration. 

There are, in addition, a variety of intelligence-related activities 
which, while not a part of the community as such, nonetheless make 
significant contributions to information available to the overall U.S* 
intelligence effort. Among these are general reporting from our embas- 
sies abroad and the intelligence activities integral to our military force 
structure, referred to as tactical intelligence. 

This community reflects the basic intelligence concept contained in 
the National Security Act of 1947. This established the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency under the National Security Council to advise the Na- 
tional Security Council concerning foreign intelligence activities of 
the other governmental departments and agencies, to recommend to the 
National Security Council the coordination of the intelligence activi- 
ties of other departments and agencies, and to perform services of 
common concern centrally. It was provided, however, that other de- 
partments and agencies should continue to collect, evaluate, correlate, 
and disseminate what was identified as departmental intelligence, that 
is, intelligence for department purposes. 

The act clearly contemplates the present structure of the agencies 
and departments working on their own on matters of individual intev^ 
est but coordinating and collaborating with the Central Intelligence 
Agency to provide the best service to the National Security Council. 

[The NationaPSecurity Act of 1947, as amended (50 U.S.C. 402, 
et seq.), and the Central Intelligence Act of 1949. as amended (50 
U.S.C. 408), arc printed on pages 403-08 and 409-17 the appendixes.] 

THE DCl’s ROLE 

Under the provisions of a Presidential memorandum issued in No- 
vember 1971, which was reaffirmed by President Ford, I have been 
charged to report to the President and the Congress on “all U.S. intel- 
ligence programs.” Specifically, I am under instructions to assume lead- 
ership of the intelligence community; improve the intelligence prod- 
uct ; j-evie will intelligence activities and recommend the appropriate- 
allocation of resources. 

CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT 

The community keeps the Congress informed of its activities through 
the mechanism the Congress has establislied : The designated subcom- 
mittees of both the House and Senate Armed Services and Appropria- 
tions Committees. We appear before these subcommittees to discuss 
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and report on U.S. foreign intelligence programs and to support the 
detailed budgetary aspects of the programs. Through formal execu- 
tive session presentations, testimony, and question and answer sessions, 
senior intelligence officers provide information to the appropriate level 
of detail desired by committee members. For example, in considering 
the fiscal year 1976 intelligence community program now before Con- 
gress, I appeared before the Defense Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee on six separate occasions — four times on the 
community program and twice on the CIA budget. In addition, I pro- 
vided written responses to over 200 committee questions. In addition. 
Dr. Hall, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Intelligence, testified 
on the DOD portions of the community programs and provided writ- 
ten i*esp 9 nses to about 200 committee questions. 

Various individual program manage i*s provided similar extensive 
testimony. 

I also appear regularly before various congressional committees and 
subcommittees — in addition to these oversight groups — to provide 
briefings and intelligence analyses on world affairs. I also maintain 
daily liaison with the Congress through my legislative counsel and 
provide substantive inputs to questions as they are raised in the normal 
coiu’se of business. 

GUIDANCE 

Within the executive branch, there arc a number of sources of guid- 
ance to the intelligence community. I have direct contact with the 
President and the Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs. In addition to this personal contact, several organizational 
mechanisms exist which provide direction or guidance to me as leader 
of the intelligence community and as the Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency : 

The National Security Council, consisting of the President, the Vice 
President, the Secretaries of State and Defense, and, as adviser, the 
Chairman, JGS^military adviser — and myself as intelligence adviser; 

TJie various committees and groups of the NSC, particularly the 
NSC Intelligence Committee — NSCIC; 

Tlie President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board ; and 

The Office of Management and Budget. 

THE NSC MECHANISM 

In addition to being an adviser to the National Security Council 
itself, I am a member of, or amTepresented on, various NSC groups 
and committees. In these, I provide information and judgments about 
foreign developments wliich impact on national security policy. While 
my participation is involved primarily with the substance of intelli- 
gence, I also receive guidance and important insights concerning the 
management of the U.S. intelligence effort. 

The NSC Intelligence Committee is charged directly with provid- 
ing direction and guidance on national intelligence needs, and with 
evaluation of intelligence products from the viewpoint of the user. 
This committee is chaired by the Assistant to the President for Na- 
itional Security Affairs. Members are the Under Secretary of State for 
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Political Affairs, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Chairman, JCS, and myself. 

The 40 Committee of the National Security Council provides policy 
guidance and approval for any CIA activity abroad other than in- 
telligence collection and production — the so-called covert action mis- 
sion. It is chaired by the Assistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs. Its members are the Deputy Secretary of State, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and me. 

THE PRESroENT’s FOREIGN INTELUGENCE AD^^SORT BOARD (pFLVb) 

This Board is the direct descendant of the board of consultants rec- 
ommended by the second Hoover Commission in 1955. President Eisen- 
hower created the President’s Board of Consultants on Foreign In- 
telligence Activities by Executive Order in 1956. It has been continued 
by all Presidents since then. The Board, now known as the President’s 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board (PFIAB), was most recently 
continued by President Nixon’s Executive Order 11460, dated March 
20, 1969. It consists of prominent Americans from outside the Gov- 
ernment appointed by the Presideiit: Adm. Geoi’ge AV. Anderson, Jr., 
U.S. Navy, Retired, Chairman, Dr. William O. Baker, Bell Labs; 
Mr. Leo Cherne, Research Institute of America; Dr. John S. Foster, 
Jr., TRW; Mr. Robert W. Galvin, ^Motorola; ^Ir. Goi'don Gray; Dr. 
Edward Land, Polaroid; Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce; Dr. Edward Teller, 
University of California; and Mr. George P. Shultz, Bechtel. Vice 
President Rockefeller Avas a member of the Board until he assumed 
his present office. Its purpose is to strengthen the collection, evalua- 
tion, production, and timely dissemination of reliable intelligence by 
both military and civilian Government agencies and to assure the 
President of the quality, responsiveness, and reliability of intelligence 
provided to policymaking personnel. 

The Board operates under a very broad charter which directs it to 
review all significant aspects of foreign intelligence and related ac- 
tivities in which the Central Intelligence Agency and other elements 
of the intelligence community are engaged. It reports periodically^ to 
the President and makes appropriate recommendations. 

THE BUDGET PROCESS 

Now, with respect to the budgetary processes, the national foreign 
intelligence program (NFIP) is formulated on the basis of substantive 
and fiscal guidance provided by the- President, through the Office of 
Management and Budget. The individual intelligence program budgets 
which make up the NFIP are developed in accordance with the same 
guidelines applicable to other Government agency programs — Office 
of Management and Budget Circular A-11, ^‘Preparation and Sub- 
mission of Budget Estimates.” 

Program plans are developed and reviewed by each agency of the 
intelligence community during the spring and early summer to ensure 
that the general scope, size, and direction of the plan are in accordance 
with the objectives and priorities contained in the overall guidance. 
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These plans are reviewed and approved at the various levels of the 
member agencies up to the head. They then form the basis against 
which detailed budget estimates are developed and submitted to the 
Office of Management and Bud^t in the fall. 

These budget requests are then i-eviewed in detail by the Office of 
Management and Budget; by my intelligence community staff; by 
the Staff of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Intelligence) ; and 
the Comptrollers of Defense and of CIA. Based on these reviews, the 
approved budget requests for the individual intelligence programs are 
included within their parent department and agency budgets and form 
an integral part of the President’s overall Federal budget. After con- 
sulting with the member agencies, I then provide to the President my 
independent assessment of the intelligence community resource re- 
quests, along with my overall recommendations for the national foreign 
intelligence program. 

My annual recommendations do not constitute a budget in the tradi- 
tional sense, as I have statutory authority only for the CIA. Bather, 
in accordance with the President’s November 5, 1971 directive, these 
recommendations represent my view as to the appropriate substantive 
focus and allocation of resources for the U.S. intelligence effort during 
the coming 5-ycar period. The Director has presented three such sets 
of consolidated community program recommendations to the President 
and the Congress — for fiscal years 1974, 1975, and 1976. 

Once the national foreign intelligence program recommendations 
are submitted ( in early December) , they are^onsidered by the Presi- 
dent. I then defend the community’s portion of the President’s budget 
before the congressional committees, in addition to CIA’s, as outlined 
above. 

The national foreign intelligence program is contained in about 
20 Department of Defense appropriation accounts and 1 Department 
of State appropriation account ; all of which require annual appropri- 
ation by congressional appropriations committees. Of these, about half 
require annual authorization, which falls under the purview of the 
Armed Services Committees. I have also participated in these reviews, 
speaking for the community. 

THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 

President Nixon’s memorandum of November 5, 1971 was reaffirmed 
by President Ford’s memorandum of October 9, 1974. The President’s 
guidance and direction, enunciated in his November 5, 1971 memo- 
randum, were incorporated into National Security Council Intelligence 
Directives (NSCID’s) in an extensive update and revision of NSCID 
1 (basic duties and responsibilities) ; all other NSCID’s were also re- 
examined, and the entire set was reissued on February 17, 1972. These 
NSCID’s are supplemented by Director of Central Intelligence Direc- 
tives, or pCID’s issued after consultation with the community mem- 
bers, which specify in greater detail the policies and procedures 
established by the NSCID’s. Each agency then develops its internal 
regulations in conformity with these policies. In addition to creating 
the NSC Intelligence Committee, the 1971 memorandum directed the 
creation of an Intelligence Resources Advisory Committee (IRAC). 
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This committee, chaired by the Director, consists of senior repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of State and Defense, the Central In- 
tellip^ence Agency, and tlie Office of Management and Budget. The 
Director, since TRAC’s inception, has invited the Director, NSA and 
the Director, DIA to participate regidarly in the TRAC as observers 
in their capacity as national intelligence program managers. A repre- 
sentative of the NSC staff also participates regularly as an observer. 
Otlier community program managers are invited as appropriate. 

The TRAC meets approximately once each quarter, except at the 
end of the calendar year, when more frequent meetings are needed 
to formulate the annual budget. 

The principal role of TRAC is to advise the Director on (1) the 
allocation and use of intelligence resources and (2) the formulation 
of the l3CI’s national foreign intelligence program recommendations 
to the president. 

Another board, the United States Intelligence Board (USIB^ is 
responsible for providing advice to the DCI on matters of substantive 
intelligence. It is designed to assist me in tlie production of national 
intelligence, establishing requirements and setting priorities, super- 
vising dissemination and security of intelligence, and protecting in- 
telligence sources and methods. 

The Board is chaired by the Director and meets weekly. Members 
include the Deputy Director of Central Intelligence (vice chairman) ; 
Director of Intelligence and Research, Department of State; Di- 
rector, National Security Agency; Director, DIA; and representatives 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Director, FBI, and the Adminis- 
trator of the Energy Research and Development Administration. The 
intelligence chiefs of the military services have observer status on 
USIB and participate in its meetings. 

USIB is supported by 14 subordinate committees, organized along 
functional lines and drawing upon all elements of the intelligence 
community for membership. These committees also serve IRAC as 
required. 

To assist in assuming the more comprehensive management of the 
intelligence community called for in the November 5, 1971 presidential 
memorandum, the President directed that the DCI strengthen his per- 
sonal staff. This has led to the formation of two groups : The National 
Intelligence Officer structure and the intelligence community staff. 

THE mo STRUCTURE 

The National Intelligence Officers were established in October 1973, 
replacing the former Board of National Estimates. The group is 
headed by a deputy to me for NIO’s. Each National Intelligence Officer 
has a specific area of geographic or functional responsibility for which 
he or she is responsible. Each NIO’s raison d’etre is to provide sub- 
stantive expertise to support me and to be responsible for insuring 
that the community is doing everything it can to meet consumer 
needs. The NIO staff has been kept deliberately austere — each NIO 
is limited to an assistant and a secretary — on the philosophy that it is 
the NIO’s job to stimulate the community to produce the intelligence, 
not to do it himself. There are presently eleven NIO’s dealing with 
subjects as diverse as strategic forces, the Middle East, and interna- 
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tional economics and energy. The NIO’s identify tlie key intelligence 
questions needing action in their area, review and develop our col- 
lection and production strategy, insure that our intelligence is re- 
sponsive to our customers’ needs, and evaluate how well we are per- 
forming against our objectives. 

THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY STAFF 

The IC Staff provides management and evaluation support to the 
DCI. It is headed by an active duty military officer at the three-star 
level and is a composite of individuals drawn from CIA, NS A, DIA, 
active duty military — from all services — and private industry. It is or- 
ganized into three main divisions: management, planning and re- 
sources review; product review;. and collection and processing assess- 
ment. The titles are descriptive of the functions performed. 

MANAGEMENT \T:IIICLES 

Since I do not exercise command authority over the component or- 
ganizations of the intelligence community — other than the CIA — I 
rely on a family of management devices to provide guidance, stimulate 
the proper program direction and balance, and provide a basis for 
evaluation. 

Each year, I issue Perspectives for Intelligence, a document intended 
to provide a broad framework to guide program development over 
the next 5 years. Perspectives provide the community with my views 
of the environment within which the community must prepare to oper- 
ate. It attempts to identify, in broad terms, where the heaviest demands 
on the community will come from. 

I have also asked that the three major collection programs develop 
plans to portray the direction each is taking over the next 5 years and 
to serve to identify major strengths and weaknesses. 

Each year, following a veiw extensive and detailed program de- 
velopment and review cycle, I submit to the President my national 
foreign intelligence program recommendations. Because of the large 
concentration of community resources within the Defense Depait- 
ment — over 80 percent — the process leading up to the NFIPR is dove- 
tailed carefully with the defense planning, programing and budgeting 
process. This document provides the President with my independent 
view of the national intelligence aspects of the budget he submits to 
the Congress. The NFIPR is prepared by the IC staff working closely 
with all members of the community. 

Each year I also issue a set of national intelligence objectives and 
submit them for NSCIC approval. At the end of the year, I submit 
an annual report to the President on community jierformance against 
Uiese objectives. 

These are supplemented by key intelligence questions issued by me 
after consultation with the U.S. Intelligence Board and the national 
intelligence officers. These focus the national intelligence effort on 
the main problems the Nation faces in the world. 

Tliis extensive management structure focuses, of course, on the ob- 
jectives and programs of the intelligence community. It also provides 
a basis for evaluation of the effectiveness of the community on a regu- 
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lar basis. The detailed financial auditing and controls are conducted 
within the member agencies of the community, however, according to 
their specific departmental regulations. On Wednesday, I will discuss 
this in some detail with respect to CIA. The other members of the com- 
munity have extensive audit and review structures, which will be ad- 
dressed tomorrow by Dr. Hall, the Assistant Secretarv of Defense for 
Intelligence, and by other agencies as they appear before you. 

You are interested, I know, Mr. Chairman, in what this process pro- 
duces in terms of budgets. I am also interested in showing you what 
it produces in terms of results — the best intelligence in the world. As 
an introduction to these subjects, I would like to illustrate the intelli- 
gence problem our country faces. We live in a free society, which 
means that much of the information about our society is freely avail- 
able. This chart shows rather graphically, I believe, the comparison 
between the kinds of material which arc freely available in our so- 
ciety but which are carefully controlled in the Soviet Union. 

[The chart referred to follows:] 

FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
ON POLITICAL & ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE 

in U.S. coHiRoiKo U.S.S.R. cohiroueo 


Newspapers 

X 


TASS 


X 

V/ire Services 

X 


Radio (FBIS Monitored) 


X 

Radio-Television 

X 


Books 


X 

Journals & Magazines 

X 


Magazines 


X 

Books 

X 


Newspapers 


X 

Government Publications 

X 


International Commerce 


X 

Economic Info. Services 

X 





Congressional Hearings 

X 





Professional & Cultural Exchanges 

X 

X 

Professional & Cultural Exchanges 


X 

International Organizations 

X 

X 

International Organizations 


X 

& Negotiations 



& Negotiations 



Government Exchanges 

X 

X 



Government Exchanges 


X 


We have some controlled information also, and I believe we must 
have. But the availability of full and accurate information about our 
country should not lead us to think that the world follows our ex- 
ample. For instance, it is clear that Tass produces only what the 
leadership wants it to produce. Radio Moscow says and shows only 
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what is selected, and Soviet books, magazines and technical journals 
reveal only what has been approved. Our intelligence budget is how we 
overcome this difference in the availability of information. We read 
what is made available, but we must learn more than that if we are to 
protect our country. 

This chart gives a conceptual representation of our problem. It com- 
jiares the availability of open information about United States and 
Soviet weatJOiis systems during the different stages of their develop- 
ment and dc[)loynu'nt. As you can see, the U.S. process is not entirely 
revealed, but a large amount is reflected in our technical journals, in 
our congressional hearings and debates, and in the press at large. On 
the Soviet side, much of the basic research is published and included 
in scientific exchanges. Applied research, however, and the subsequent 
stages of test, development and deployment are conducted with only 
a slight degree of visibility. 

[The chart referred to follows:] 

US/USSR Weapons System Evolution 
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This next chart, again conceptual rather than specific, shows what 
this means in intelligence budgets, how much must be spent by each 
nation to learn what it must know about the other. Because of the free 
availability of much of our information, small expenditures are needed 
on the Soviet side, and their major expenditures are thus placed on 
the tactical coverage of the possible use and disposition of our weapons- 
systems. 
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[The chart referred to follows:] 

US/USSR Weapons System Evolution 
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This is reflected in their extensive use of signals intercept ships and 
their other ways of closely following the tactical movements of our 
forces. On our side, however, we must commit the substantial budgets 
I will discuss with you, to be able to determine the subjects of their 
applied research, the characteristics of the weapons systems being 
developed, and their production and deployment rates. Without these 
funds, we would be unaware of many of these steps. We could face the 
surprise with which the wojld received the news of the first 
Sputnik. We would be years l»ehind in the development of appro- 
priate countermeasures to a new weapons system. We would have largo 
areas of uncertainty about Soviet forces which could argue for exces- 
sive U.S. defense expenditures as insurance. 

Most of all, we would be unable to negotiate, agree upon and monitor 
limits on such systems such as SALT to bring about a more stable 
world. 

In this investigation, Mr. Chairman, you will discover the revolu- 
tionary advances which have been made in our technical, analytical 
and operational intelligence activities by the member agencies of the 
intelligence community. I believe you will find these investments neces- 
sary to our country, they are products of great value, and the budgets 
carefully managed and proper. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with respect to the specific figures of the com- 
munity budget, I regret that I must ask you to go into executive session 
for this aspect of my testimony. 

On July 25, at your request, you were briefed with respect to the 
budget of the intelligence community in general and that of the CIA 
in particular. I would be pleased to give a similar briefing to all mem- 
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bers of tlie committee and answer any questions they may have. I re- 
spectfully request, however, that such testimony be given in executive 
session. 

In making this request, I am mindful of the need for the intelligence 
community to win the confidence of the American people, and I am 
aware that a request to present a portion of my testimony “behind 
closed doors” appears to run counter to such an objective. Nonetheless, 
I believe the request is in conformity with the Constitution, the laws, 
and the long-established congressional procedures. I also believe it 
proper and just. 

As you know, I am bound by law to protect the foreign intelligence 
sources and methods of this Nation. (50 U.S.C.A. § 403(d) (3) ; § 403 
(g) ; 18 U.S.C.A. § 798; E.O. 11652, March 10, 1972.) I am, like the 
members of this committee, bound by my oath of office and by my own 
conscience to carry out the duties assigned to me— including that one — 
as fully and effectively as possible. The issue of whether the budget 
should remain secret is a fair one for debate, and I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to be heard on it. 

It is clear from the legislative history of CIA’s esnabling legisla- 
tion that the Congresses of the post- World War II period believed that 
the financial transactions related to intelligence simply had to remain 
outside of imblic gaze. Subsequent Congresses have consistently reaf- 
firmed that position over the years —most recently in the Senate last 
June, when a proposed amendmeitt requiring release of an annual 
budjret figure for intelligence was rejected by a vote of 55 to 33. Both 
Houses of Congress have also adopted internal rules designed to pro- 
vide for a combination of detailed congressional oversight of Agency 
activities and maximum protection of sensitive information about 
intelligence operations. 

^ Existing laws and procedures are a focal point of your current inves- 
tigations and hearings. When this committee and the Senate Select 
Committee complete their proceedings and submit their recommenda- 
tions, the Congress may decide to change the ground rules under which 
we operate. 

If this happens, we will of course conform. But I must testify that I 
believe the Agency’s budget must be kept secret and that I’evealing it 
would inevitably weaken our intelligence. 

Many have contended that the secrecy of the Agency budget is in 
conflict with article 1, section 9, clause 7, of the Constitution, which 
states that “No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in Con- 
sequence of Appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement and 
account of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be 

g ublished from time to time.” (As noted by the Supreme Court in 

'nited States v. Ricliardsoa. U.S. , 41 L. Ed. 678 (1974), 

“Congress has taken notice of the need of the public for more informa- 
tion concerning governmental operations but at the same time it has 
continued traditional restraints on disclosure of confidential informa- 
tion. See : Freedom of Information Act, 5 U.S.C. § 552 ; Environmental 
Protection Agency v. Mink\ 410 U.S. 73 (1973)” at 687.) 

In fact, that very clause of the Constitution was settled on after de- 
bates in tlie Constitutional Convention tliat are part of another, loss 
widely underetood American practice — that concealment of certain 
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expenditures can be in tiie public interest. Tlie so-called “Statement 
and Account” clause just quoted was not part of the original draft. The 
language first suggested oy George Mason would have required an 
annual account of public expenditures. 

James Madison, liowever, argued for making a change to require re- 
porting “from time to time.” Madison explained that the intent of his 
amendment was to “leave enough to the discretion of the Legislature.” 
Patrick Henry opposed the Madison language because it made conceal- 
ment possible. But when the debate was over, it was the Madison view' 
that prevailed. And the ability of the drafters of the Constitution to 
envisage need for concealment is further indicated by article 1. sec- 
tion 5, clause 3 : “Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings 
and from time to time publish the same, except such parts as may in 
their judgment require secrecy.” 

The option of confidential expenditures was given to Congress; it 
was first exercised at the request of President Washington, who in his 
first annual message sought a special fund for intelligence activities. 

Congress agreed and provided for expenditures frojn the fund to be 
recorded in the “private journals” of the Treasury. A later Congress 
passed a secret appropriation act providing necessary funds to enable 
President Madison to take possession of parts of Florida. President 
Polk used secret funds to send “ministers” to Central America to gather 
information. Many aspects of budgets have been kept confidential 
throughout our history and intelligence activities have consistently re- 
ceived special treatment. In this respect, they are similar to other 
well-established American secrets — of the ballot box, of grand jurv 
proceedings, of diplomatic negotiations, and many more. If secrecy is 
required to enable an important process to work, we Americans accept 
it. Intelligence is such a process — it is important to our country, and it 
will not work if exposed. 

Confidentiality about information having to do with intelligence or- 
ganizations and Itheir activities is a worldwide practice. A check on our 
part has not turned up even one example of a government that pub- 
lishes its intelligence budget. There are intelligence organizations in 
Western democracies that are not in any way accountable to their legis- 
latures. Indeed two newspaper editors were jailed in Sweden a couple 
of years ago for publishing the fact that Sweden has an intelligence 
service and that it had relations with the United States. 

I do not refer to these foreign examples to urge that we copy them. 
We Americans want a responsible American intelligence service. Thus, 
CIA’s practice is far different from the foreign examples. Our rela- 
tionships with the Hill have been close over the years and oversight is 
far more extensive than may be realized. As the 04th Congress has 
organized itself, four subcommittees with a total of 38 Members have 
oversight responsibilities for CIA. 

ITnder existing guidelines, operational activities are reported solely 
to them (except that, pursuant to Public Law 03-550. ongoing covert 
actions are also reported to the two foreign relations committees) . I 
hold no mattei-s secret from the oversight committees; instead, I have 
mid exercise a responsibility to volunteer to them mattere of possible 
interest. On substantive intelligence questions, I appear before many 
committees — notably tho.se dealing with military and foreign affairs, 
atomic energy, space and economics. 
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In the first 7 months of tliis year, I appeared personally before con- 
gressional committees some times. So fur as the Agency bud pret alone 
IS concerned, I have made two presentations to the Defense Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Committee and one each to the 
congressionally designated subcommittee of the House Aimed Serv- 
ices, Senate Armed Services and Senate Appropriations Committees. 
Additionally, I reported to them on the community budget. And my 
formal budget appearances are only the most prominent part of the 
fiscal exchange. 

I frequently answer questions on the budget during appearances on 
other matters. A very large number of my subordinates brief congres- 
sional bodies on various aspects of their activities. Tn ceSnnection with 
appropriations })rocesses, we hove so far provided written answers to 
well over 100 congressional questions on the fiscal year 1976 budget for 
this Agency. 

My emphasis on the worldwide and American practice of treating 
intelligence budgets as secret is not an argument for concealing the 
CIA budget from a strong oversight mechanism. This I have welcomed 
on many occasions, as I believe it an important element of the respon- 
sible intelligence service we Americans must have. The better the ex- 
ternal supervision of CIA. the, better its internal management will be, 
to the benefit of all Americans. 

Instead, the need for a secret budget reflects the widespread convic- 
tion on the part of intelligence professionals, grounded in tlieir intel- 
ligence experience, that public revelation of fiscal information would 
inevitably hurt our intelligence effort. The publication of a total budget 
figure for a single year, without more, miglit not l)e tliought to' be 
a calamity. But limiting the public record in that way is not j)ractical. 
The precedent would be established under which we would at the very 
least have to reveal a budget total every year. A trend line would be 
established, and a not-so-hypothetical intelligence analyst in another 
country would have something to work with. And there are intelligence 
analysis techniques which could easily be applied to such data. 

Look at this problem as we in intelligence look at foreign problems. 
For example, the Chinese have not published the value of their indus- 
trial production since 1960. But they have published percentage in- 
creases for some years without specifying the base, both for the nation 
and most of the provinces. It took one key figure to make those pieces 
useful; When the Chinese publicly reported that the value of indus- 
trial production in 1971 was 21 times that of 1949, a figure which was 
public at the time. We could then derive an absolute figure for 1971. 
With this benchmark, we could reconstruct time series both nationally 
and province by province. If we begin releasing intelligence bud^-et 
figures, othere will be able to take scraps of information about the 
Agpey and generally known financial trends such as inflation, and use 
a similar kind of analysis to draw conclusions or even identify hy- 
potheses that would put some of our operation in jeopardy. 

For example, let us look at the development of the U-2.‘ Our biuhrot 
increased significantly during the development phase of that aiivn'rft. 
That fact, if public, would have attracted attention abroad to tlje fact 
that something new and obviously majoi* was in jii ocess. If ir Imd been 
supplemented by knowledge (available perhaiis fi*om technical maga- 
zines, indust ly rumor, or advanced espionage techni(]ue.s) that fuiids 
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"were being committed to a major aircraft manufacturer and to a man- 
ufactui’cr of sophisticated mapping cameras, the correct conclusion 
would have been simple to draw. The U.S. manufacturers in question, 
their employees and their suppliers and subcontractors would have 
become high priority intelligence targets for foreign espionage. 

And I have no doubt that the Soviets would have taken early steps 
to accniire a capability to destroy very high altitude aircraft — steps 
they (lid indeed take, with eventual success, but only some time after 
the aircraft began operating over their territory — that is, once they 
had knowledge of a U.S. intelligence project. 

^loreover, once the budget total was revealed, the demand for details 
jirobably woufd grow. What does it include? AVhat does it exclude? 
Whv did it go up? AVliy did it go down? Is it worth it? How does it 
work ? 

Tliere would be revelations — even revelations of facts not in them- 
.selves — jiarticularly sensitive but which would gradually reduce the 
unknown to a smaller and smaller part of the total, permitting foreign 
intelligence services to concentrate their efforts in the areas where we 
would least like to attract their attention. 

AVe — and I sj)ecifically mean in this instance both intelligence pro- 
fessionals and Membei*s of Congress — would have an acute problem 
when the matter of our budget arose on the floor of the House or 
Senate. Those who knew the facts would liavc two unpleasant choices — 
to remain silent in the face of all questions and allegations, however 
inaccurate, or to attempt to keep the debate on accurate grounds by at 
least hinting at the full story. 

My concern that one revelation will lead to another is based on 
more than a “feeling.’' The atomic weaj)ons budget was considered 
very sensitive, and the ^Manhattan project was concealed completely 
during AVorld AVar II. AA^ith the establishment of the AEG. however, 
a decision was made to include in the 1947 budget a one-line item for 
the weapons account. That limitation was short-lived. By 1974, a 
15-page breakout and discussion of the atomic weapons program was 
being published. AA^ere the intelligence budget to undergo a similar 
experience, major aspects of our intelligence strategy, capabilities and 
successes would be revealed. The obvious result would be a tightening 
of security practices by hostile, secretive, closed foreign nations to 
deprive us of the knowledge we would otherwise obtain about their 
plans and capabilities to hurt us and our allies. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I have tried to view this question dis- 
passionately, as both an American and an intelligence official. I would 
like to be able to tell the American people about our activities. There 
is a great deal about the best intelligence service in the world we would 
1 x 5 proud to tell, to bring into pei'spective what we have had to say 
recently about the misste];>s or misdeeds of the past. I am a long way 
from lieing an advocate of secrecy for the sake of secrecy; we have 
deliberately opened as much of our intelligence effort for public in- 
spection as we can— during this last year, for example, we have briefed 
and answered the questions of some 10,000 members of our public, 
from community leaders to the pre.ss, to visiting high school groups. 

But I do not believe that there is any constitutional or legal re- 
quirement that our budget be publicly revealed. Doing so would in- 
evitably hurt our intelligence product. It is reviewed privately in 
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depth and in detail in the executive branch and in the appropriate 
committees of the Congress. Knowledge of the Agency budget would 
not enable the public to make a judgment on the appropriateness of 
the amount without the knowledge of the product and the ways it is 
obtained. And such exposure to our citizens could not be kept from 
potential foreign foes, who, thus alerted, would prevent us from ob- 
taining the intelligence opportunities we need to protect ourselves in 
the world today. We have lost intelligence opportunities through ex- 
posure already. I believe it is my job under the statute to prevent this, 
so I urge that our intelligence budgets be kept secret and be discussed 
by this committee only in executive session. 

Mr. Colby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be glad to answer 
your questions. 

Chairman Pike. Tliank you very much, Mr. Colby. You have cer- 
tainly given us a very fine and broad overview of the intelligence com- 
munity. You state, and I would tend to agree with you, that we have 
the finest intelligence-gathering operation in the world. Do we know 
wliat the Soviets spend for intelligence? 

Mr. Colby. We have some very rough estimates, Mr. Chairman, but 
we do not have anything I could give you as very solid. We make 
estimates from what we can see of their intelligence activities. The 
people we see abroad, their technical operations that appear in the 
world, and so forth. 

Chairman Pike. When you say “very rough,” are they rough plus 
or minus $1 billion, or are they rough plus or minus $100 million; 
what do you mean by “very rough”? 

Mr. Colby. There is an asymmetry in the intelligenc activities of the 
two countries that makes it very hard to compare them. The KGB is 
a combination of the CIA, FBI, and the State police of the various 
States. It is a very large institution in the Soviet Union. It has a 
foreign intelligence mission as well, of course. It is supplemented by 
the G.R.U.^ the military intelligence organization which conducts a 
large intelligence effort both abroad and through technical devices. 

Chairman Pike. Well, I heard what you said 

Mr. Colby. I can’t really 

Chairman Pike. You didn’t answer my question. I am asking you 
for a frame of reference as to how closely we can estimate their in- 
telligence budget. 

Mr. Colby. Well, we did make a rough estimate of how many peo- 
ple might be involved in intelligence in the entire Communist world. 
That includes both the Soviets and the others, although the Soviets 
are the major element. It came in the neighborhood of 500,000 people. 

Chairman Pike. All right ; 500,000 people, roughly. And that is our 
estimate of their intelligence effort. Do you think the Soviets know 
what our intelligence effort is? 

Mr. Colby. They know a good deal about it, from the various 
books that have been published by ex-members of the intelligence 
community. 

Chairman Pike. Do they have a pretty fair idea of what it costs ? 

Mr. Colby. I think they have some estimates, but, no, I do not 
think' they know precisely what it costs. 

Chairman Pike. I didn’t say precisely. I said a pretty fair idea 
of what it costs. 
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Mr. Colby. Well, I think they have the same problem that we do. 
Mr. Chairman, where does intelligence stop and operations begin? 
There are estimates 

Chairman Pike. Now we get into another area, which is a question of 
definition. I agree with you that is a very major problem. I was a little 
surprised to find the other day that the Director of the Bureau of the 
Buaget couldn’t understand the question as to what is included in intel- 
ligence gathering and what is excluded. But my point is simply this: 
We can make estimates about how many people the Soviets have in 
intelligence-gathering operations; we are a tremendously open society 
and the Soviets probably make pretty accurate estimates about what 
wo are spending for intelligence. So in the final analysis, the people 
who really don’t know it are the taxpayers who are paying for it, in the 
United States of America, 

Don’t you think really that the Soviets have a far better estimate of 
what we are spending for intelligence than the average taxpayer in 
America has? 

Mr. Colby. I think they have put a great deal of time and attention 
trying to identify that, and they undoubtedlv have a better perception 
of it then the average taxpayer who just takes the general statements 
he gets in the press. But — and that comes from the careful analysis of 
the material that is released. This does help you get a more accurate 
estimate of what it is. But there are still things in our budget that are 
clearly concealed, and it would be a surprise to the Soviets. 

Chainnan Pike. Believe me, I don’t doubt for a minute there are 
things in our budget that are clearly concealed. You say at one point 
in your testimony that the foreign intelligence budget, 1 think it was, 
is found in some 20 different appropriations requests. Well, that not 
only conceals this foreign intelligence budget but it also makes all of 
these other figures in which it is concealed inaccurate, does it not? 

Mr. Colby. Well, they are in general terms. Generally, most of them 
are defense expenditures and most 

Chairman Pike. Yes, but they are not defense expenditures for the 
purpose for wliich the budget says they are defense expenditures, are 
they ? 

Mr. Colby. Tn all cases, no, there are certain expenditures 

Chairman Pike. So not only are you concealing your own budget, 
but you are fuzzing up all of the items in which these concealed items 
are hidden so that they are wrong too; that not correct? 

Mr. (^OLBY. And the Appropriation Committees of the Congress 
know about this and they are informed, specifically the Appropria- 
tions Committees that handle these matters. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to-join in^ommending you, Mr. Colby, on the excellence of 
your presentation, the very helpful manner in which you have 
apnroached this problem that we have jointly here 

Mr . Colby. Thank you. 

Mr. McClory [continuing]. Of our investigation and your problems 
of trying to cooperate and yet guard, as you must, the secrecy and 
confidentiality of much of the work that you carry on. I would judge 
that the American citizens know far more about their intelligence 
activities and the costs than the Soviet citizens know about their 
KGB. 
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Mr, Colby. And the citizens of any other country in the world, 
Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Right. And that the American citizens probably . 
know more about the KGB than the Soviet citizens know about their 
own KGB. 

Let me say this with respect to the major projects that are carried 
on, such as the U-2, and we have heard more recently about others, 
the CIA doesn’t carry these activities on independently of authority 
from either the President or tlie President knowing about it or ap- 
proving it or at least having available to him knowledge and the 
opportunity to approve or disapprove? 

Mr. Colby. Certainly, any major project may actually be taken te 
the Pi-esident. Certainly the expenditures, the budgets covering a 
variety of smaller projects are explained and justified to the Office 
of Management and Budget andjto the National Security Council. 

Mr. McClory. Would you regard the U-2 operation, for instance^ 
as extremely valuable to our country as far as our national security 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Colby. It not only was a breakthrough in our judgment of 
things in the Soviet Union from 1056 to 1960, a very large break- 
through in our knowledge of certain things there, it has oeen extremely 
useful ever since and is still being used. 

. Mr. McClory. We have heard 'more recently about another major 
ju’oject which is described as tlie Glonmr Explorer, You have heard 
of that operation, haven’t you? 

Mr. Colby. I have heard about it, Mr. McClory. I am not at liberty 
to talk about it. 

Mr. McClory. Would you place that in the same category as the 
U-2 as far as its value for national security purposes; could you 
answer that? 

Mr. Colby. I think I would rather just ask your permission not to 
discuss this in public session. 

Mr. McClory. Very well. 

]Mr. Colby. I certainly would be prepared to discuss anything of 
this nature in executive session. 

Mr. McClory. It seems to me that one of the major objectives of 
this committee is not only to try to find out what our intelligence 
operations are costing and to. determine whether or not we are getting 
value for what we are spending, but also to see if we can’t improve 
the community so that it operates much better aS a coordinated opera- 
tion. Do you ieel that there is opportunity for improving the overall 
intelligence operations? . 

Mr. Colby. There are always things that can be improved in any 
large organization, in operations such as this. Second, the tech- 
nology is advancing, the problems of the world are changing, and we 
have to make our community flexibly respond to those changes. 

Mr. McClory. Isn’t it a fact that the defense intelligence units, 
the Air Force, Army and Navy, operate quite independently of the 
CIA and their budgets are developed independent! v or not in the 
same kind of coordinated way with you, as the nonmilitary intelligence 
activities ? 
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Mr. Colby. No. I participate in a review of the military intelligence 
budgets and I make independent recommendations to the President 
about them. In the actual working, day-to-day working, there is an 
extensive effort to bring the working levels or the agencies together 
on both the CIA and the DIA. 

!Mr. McClory. You are satisfied with the way they operate and the 
way they manage the financing of their operations, are you? 

Mr. Colby. I have no major problem. Certainly there are differ- 
ences of opinion which come up from time to time on minor things, 
but I think the broad range of it works very well. 

Mr. McClory. Don’t you think it is time for another Schlesinger 
committee or another Katzenbach committee to review the manner in 
which the intelligence community is operating and to try to get it 
to work a lot more efficiently and a lot more cooperatively in order 
to get better results from the intelligence activities that are carried 
on? 

IMr. Colby. I think that review is going to be conducted by this 
committee and by the Senate select committee in the coming months, 
very clearly. I think that in the course of this review, the committees 
will be informed of the excellent degree of coordination and coopera- 
tion that does exist in the intelligence community, the changes that 
have been made in recent years, and it may identify a few. additional 
changes that need to be made. I wouldn’t have any problem with that. 
But I think you will be impressed with the fact that it has moved 
ahead very vigorously. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, who pays for the expenses of the intelligence community ? 
Not for the CIA, but for the community. 

"Mr. Colby. The community staff is paid from the CIA budget. It is a 
part of the CIA budget. 

Mr. Stanton. About 99 percent — the expenses are about 99 per- 
cent paid by the CIA ; is that correct ? , ^ 

Mr. Colby. Of that particular staff. It is a very small staff, as Gov- 
ernment staffs go, ]\fr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. Wiere is the community operation located? 

Mr. Colby. It is located — it is located in the CIA Headquarters in 
the sense that the staff is centered there, but we expend quite a bit of 
effort wandering around to the other areas 

Mr. Stanton. That is in Langley, Va.? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. , . . 

‘Mr. Stanton. How many committees does the intelligence com- 
munity’s U.S. Intelligence Board have? ^ 

Mr.’CoLBY. Well, there are the three main committees there, the U.S. 
Intelligence Board and 

Mr. Stanton. The total number.^ 

Mr. Colby. The three main committees that I mentioned. 

Mr. Stanton. Aren’t there 13 ? t i. n* 

Mr. Colby. There are 13 subcommittees of the U.S. Intelligence 

Board. 
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Mr. Stanton. Fine. Of those 13 committees, how many chairmen are 
CIA employees, and how many represent the rest of the community 
which by your own statement spend 80 percent of the intelligence 
dollar? 

Mr. Colby. They all have representatives of all the agencies that are 
affected by that problwn on them. 

Mr. Stanton. What is — the question is, how many chairmen are 
CIA employees, and how many represent the rest of the community, 
which by your own statement spends 80 percent of the intelligence 
dollar? 

Mr. Colby. Most of the committees are headed by CIA employees or 
ex-employees. 

Mr. Stanton. Is it not a fact that 12 of them are headed by CIA, 
one of them — is it not a fact? 

Mr. Colby. No ; I think there are at least two. One is headed by a 

Mr. Stanton. Is Mr. Don Moore, a retired FBI, the only exception 
to that? 

Mr. Colby. No ; there is one committee which is headed by General 
Wilson, who is presently — it is presently headed by General Wilson. 

Mr. Stanton. And he had no previous CIA affiliation? 

Mr. Colby. Well, he is an active-duty general in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. Stanton. He took over — when did he take over ? 

Mr. Colby. He took over about a year ago. 

]Sfr. Stanton. About 2 days ago, did he actively take over his 
committee? 

Mr. Colby. No, no; he has been the head of the Human Sources 
Committee 

Mr. Stanton. OK, 11 out of 13. Is Dr. Foster, a member of the TRW 
Corp., a member of the President’s Foreign Intelligence Board? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Stanton. Isn’t it also true that TRW employees serve as staff 
menxbers for the U.S. Intelligence Board ? 

Mr. Colby. As staff members? 

Mr. Stanton. That is correct. 

Mr. Colby. I can’t think of any offhand, but I know we occasionally 
make contracts and analysis contracts with various corporations, and 
I wouldn’t be sure one way or the other whether TRW has 

Mr. Stanton. Would you refresh your recollection when you go back 
and supply that answer for the record? 

Mr. Colby. Certainly. 

[The CIA subsequently advised the committee that no TRW 
employees serve as staff members for the USIB.] 

Mr. Stanton. Moving from the Intelligence Board to the other 
major group that serves the community, the Intelligence Resources 
Advisory Committee. I understand it has no committees. So my ques- 
tion is, how many full-time staff does it have ? 

Mr. Colby. Very few. It has — part of the intelligence community 
staff services that committee. 

Mr. Stanton. Would you say two and then maybe about four part 
time? 

Mr. Colby. Yes; something on that scale, yes, more or less. It is 
merely designed to gather things together and surface issues. 
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^fr. Stantox. Ri^ht. Are they both full-time CIA employees even 
thoiigli CIA represents only 15 percent of the community s resources? 

Mr. Colby. The members of the Board are the 

^Ir. Staxtox. Answer the question directly, ]Mr. Colby. Are they 
botli full-time CIA employees? 

Mr. Colby. One of them was — has only recently joined CIA, the 
principal 

Mr. Staxtox. Are they both ? 

!Mr. Colby. They are carried on the CIA budget. 

!Mr. Staxtox. Thank you. 

!Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Staxtox. You answer the question. 

Mr. ('*OLBY. They are carried on the CIA budget for convenience. 

Mr. Staxtox. Thank you. Where are their offices? 

!Mr. Colby. In Langley. 

^Ir. Staxtox. At the CIA Headquarters? 

^Ir. Colby. Yes; and they work for me as Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, and they do not work for me as the Director of the. CIA. 

"Mv. Staxtox. Right. Mr. Colby, isn’t tlie intelligence community 
concept just a sham, just a way to keep the CIA’s budget sinall by put- 
ting the dollai’s into some other department’s budget, particularly the 
expensive equipment dollars, but all the wliile making sure CIA con- 
trols the whole thing by means of this so-called intelligence community 
structure ? * 

Mr. (^OLBY. Xo; it is not so, ]\fr. Stanton. The CIA has a function, 
particular function, of clandestine collection, of analysis, and of some 
of tlie more ventuiosome and further out scientific endeavors. These 
are tlie main functions that CIA focuses on. It does not involve the 
Inigo exnenditures that involve the entire intelligence community 
effort. The intelligence community concept is an attempt to insure 
that the activities under the military which are undeitaken for mili- 
larv reasons are cooidinated with the other intelligence activities, 
so that we do not look at just a part of the pie, but we look at the whole 
pie. 

i^^r. Staxtox. Isn’t it true, though, that, ]\rr. Colby, yon in fact in 
your dual capacity exert the primary influence and control over all of 
these activities bv the intellie-ence community and that the original 
desifrn was set un bv vour predecessors ? 

Afr. Colby. The President’s directive to me is to take leadership of 
the communitv. and certainly I consider that as an obligation, but I 
do not control the whole communitv bv a long shot, ^^v job is to get 
if to M'ork together well, and this is in conformance with the concent of 
the Xational Security Act of 1047 which sets up the function of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and its Dii’ector a<5 a centralizincr work 
but allows the different dejuirtments to do departmental intelligence 
also. 

>tr. vStaxtox. !^^v time is up. 

Chairman Prur. Mr. Dellums. 

]\fr. Dkllx’ms. Thank you verv much. ^Fr. Chairman. 

Afr. Colby, I here o' series: of questions that I would like to ask you, 
most of them will probably — von will not be able to answer in open 
session as I bep^in to sense a pattern of responses, 

^Mr. Colby. Right. 
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Air. Dellums. I am sure over today and Wednesday we will have 
ample opportunity to raise many of these questions but I would like 
to just start off with a few extemporaneous remarks that you have 
made. 

Air. Colby. Right. 

Air. Dellums. First of all, you indicated that the American people 
know more about their intelligence budget than any other foreign gov- 
ernment. I would like you to explain that. 

First of all, of 435 Alembers of Congress, only a handful of }:>eople 
are on the Special Select Subcommittee of the Ilouse Armed Services 
Committee that never reports to the full committee on whatever you 
talk to them about. You report to a special subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee that never reports to the full Appropriations 
(Committee ; thereby the full Ilouse of Representatives never receives 
this information, because of compartmentalization, secrecy, need to 
know, classifications above and beyond the three lawful classifications, 
where the highest one is top secret. Can you tell me how you can justify 
making a statement that tne American people know about their intet- 
ligi'uce community when I would daresay that the 13 of us here know 
little or nothing about the intelligence community? How can the 
Amei'iean ])cople know about their intelligence community when wo 
don't e\*en know what the overall budget figure is and have to use some- 
one's outside estimated budget of the total amount of the taxpayer’s 
dollars going into the intelligence community? That is to say nothing 
of all the myriad of ])rograins, ])rojccts. and missions that are carried 
out, on a daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly basis about which we know 
nothing. How can you justify this statement beyond its simply being 
a rhetorical statement ? 

Air. Colby. Because we responded to the requirements of the Con- 
gress and the wav the Congress has organized itself to handle these 
delicate secrets. AVe have 1 ‘eported to these committees in the forms 
that they have asked. AVe are also, the American public, of course, has 
also benefited from a vast number of leaks and statements about the 
size of the intelligence budget and what it does. Some of those leaks 
have hurt us rather badly, some of them have merely served to inform 
the population generally of what our general activities are. 

Air. DELT.u^rs. T have two follow-on questions, but the fii’st one that 
comes to mind is, have you ever leaked any information ? 

Air. Colby. Have T ever leaked any information? 

Afr. Dellums. Yes. 

Air. Colby. Xot consciously, no. 

Air. Dellums. Second. I am sure that you would agree with me 

Air. Corj^Y. I have declassified a lot of things in public sessions, 
among other things. Xow, if that's leaking, I don’t know, I don't want 
to get into a definitional problem here. 

Afr. Dei.lum.s. Aly next que.stion is, I am sure you would agree with 
me there is validity to these liearings, that we have a right to raise 
these questions with you? 

Air. Colby. Absolutely. 

Air. Dellums. The Constitution requires that wo oversee? 

Air. Colby. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Dellums. Now I have one other question before I get into my 
_ specific questions with respect to your role, and it never came clear 
to me in the press, with the very large budget as Director of Central 
Intelligence, and with I am sure an awesome army of attorneys, why is 
it that you employed a private attorney with Government funds ? I am 
sure that you have a battery of attorneys that coiild fill this entire 
room to provide you with information? I would like very much to 
know why a public agency responding to a public body is using a 
private attorney in these proceedings. 

Mr. CoujY. I can answer that with great pleasure. We do not have 
a large army of attorneys in the Agency. It would not fill this room, the 
number we have. We do have 

Mr. Dellums. Do you have access to the Justice Department, which 
is a Federal executive agency ? 

Mr. Colby. We have access. Our attorneys — our general counsel’s 
office these days is completely occupied in res])onding to the Freedom of 
Information requests, of which we now have i?omething like 5,000 pend- 
ing. It is engaged in a series of legal cases around the countr^^ that ha ve 
been brought against us and it was not able to jnan itself satisfactorily 
to handle the enormous increase in our legal problems here in the past 
j^ear. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

Mr. Colby. Therefore I went out and deliberately thought it would 
be useful to engage an outsider who could come in and look at our 
problems from the fresh look of the outside, and I think I have gotten 
an extremely able and capable man, and I am very happy that we have 
done so. We checked this out with the Department of Justice before 
we did it, and the Civil Service Commission. We found no inhibition 
against doing so. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. The reason that these hearings are taking 
place is because what you call leaks were made to the press. Just for a 
moment not even questioning that, let’s assume that in a free society, 
a democratic society, that the freedom of the press is very important. 
This is the same press that opened up the falsehoods of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam, opened up Watergate, opened up the impeachment 
and perhaps in front of us now are opening up the abuses of the intel- 
ligence community. Would you not agree that in a democratic society 
the press has a responsibility when they have information with respect 
to abuses that would force you to be accountable to the American people 
in a free and open society, that they would print those accounts and 
our responsibility would be to follow up as to whether those allegations 
are legitimate and your responsibility is to respond to us? 

The information that I have is, if no one ever opened this process up, 
many of these abuses might still be going on, and the intelligence com- 
munity would continue to be shrouded in secrecy. 

Mr. Colby. I have two points to make on that. Mr. Dellums. 

Yes, I do believe that the first amendment and the role of the press 
in America is an important part of the way we like to run our country. 
That is the reason we like to serve it because I believe in that kind of a 
country. 

The second thing is that these investigations are occurring because 
of some leaks that did occur but I think an investigation, in your in- 
vestigation, you will find that the various things that were done wrong 
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in our past were looked at by the Intelligence Agency itself in 1973, 
and that in that process we looked back at things and we corrected 
possible misdeeds. We did not need the outside stimulus to correct our- 
selves. We are getting the outside attention at this time because that 
experience eventually leaked. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten ? 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Colby, it is my understanding that no funds can 
be spent on a covert action project like bribery or sabotage or surrep- 
titious entry unless such a mission is approved by the National Secu- 
rity Council. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Colby. There were two steps in that, Mr. Kasten. First, the pre- 
vious rule was that any activity, any politically sensitive or major 
activity other than intelligence gathering would have to be approved 
by the committee of the Nationm Security Council. Since last Decem- 
ber there is a provision of law that says that no activity can be con- 
ducted by CIA other than intelligence collection abroad, unless it is 
found by the President to be important to the national security, and 
second, is reported to the appropriate committees of the Congress. 

We are in conformity with that law today. 

Mr. Kasten. So the CIA would be violating that law if one of CIA’s 
emjiloyees ordered one of those missions on his own ; is that correct? 

Mr. Colby. Either the CIA or the individual would be, yes. 

!Mr. Kasten. Our staff has interviewed a CIA employee who served 
in the White House in recent years as a staff member of the National 
Security Council. He was not the CIA liaison man to the National 
Security Council staff. I want to quote from that staff interview with- 
-out at this time revealing his name. 

To begin with, !Mr. X would remain on the CIA payroll. This 
arrangement was evidently dictated by a rather small NSC budget at 
that time, and I might add parenthetically that he remained on the 
CIA payroll of the Covert Action Section of the CIA. 

Continuing on — ]Mr. X often had occasion to author draft recom- 
mendations for United States action in given areas. This draft would 
be cleared through Mr. X’s immediate supervisor and sent to Dr. 
Kissinger who would then pass on the recommendation and send it to 
the President for his approval. 

Now comes the important part; These recommendations at times 
included covert action projects. 

Mr. Colby, you are aware that nonintelligonce covert action is illegal 
unless it is something and I quote from the law ; “the National Security 
Council may from time to time direct.” 

Were you aware that such directives were coming from one of your 
own employees who had spent more than 20 yeai*s with the CIA, who 
at the time was on the payroll of the Covert Action Section of the 
CIA, and were you aware that this was happening while you were 
the Director of the CIA? 

^Ir. Colby. l am aware that we have certain people detailed to the 
National Security Council to help with the liaison and to do some 
other chores over there. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Colby, may I interrupt you for just a minute? 

I am going to ask these two cameramen to get out of the way. I 
frankly think you have done enough. When you start telling the wit- 
nesses where to sit so you can take pictures, you have gone too far. 
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Mr. CoLBV. We have detailed people there. We still do have people. 
When they go over there they are identified as CIA employees, and 
in certain cases we continue to carry them on our rolls. When they go 
over there, however, they work for the National Security Council, 
and their work for the National Security Council is as directed by 
the head, by tlie Assistant of the President for National Security 
Affairs. 

Their recommendations to him, to the President, arc that Council’s 
business. They are not mine. 

As for — it was not illegal, pardon me. it was not illegal prior to last 
December for an action to be taken other than intelligence gathering 
by the CIA provided it was approved by the President, who might 
not choose to go through the National Security Council. The National 
Security Council is advisory to the President. It is an advisory body. 
It is not a se]>arate entity in that sense. 

^Ir. Kastkx. The law says that unless such a mission is approAcd 
by the National Security Council. 

Are you saying that that is not correct ? 

!Mr. Colby. The overall mission is a]>proved. The overall covert 
action mission is approved in a National Security Council decision 
memorandum. 

:\fr. Iv ASTEX. Do you maintain then that one of your employees, 
when it is known or not known that he is a member of the CIA in the 
White House, is within the general guidelines of the law as you under- 
stand it, if he in fact is directingcovert action operations? 

^fr. Colby. Ife is not directing covert action operations. 

]Mr. Kastex. Recommending, excuse me. 

^Ir. Colby. He is making recommendations to the boss of the unit to 
whom he is detailed. 

^Ir. IvASTEX. The O^fB in the process of formulating the budget 
must at times adopt a skeptical or an adversary attitude. 

Mr. Colby. Thev do. 

Mr. K ASTEX. In requiring of executive departments to justify these 
budget requests. 

Do you think it is possible that this adversary relationship, this 
skeptical attitude, is possible with the CIA given the fact that three 
of the six 0]MB officei s reviewing the intelligence budget are former 
CIA officials, and that the Deputy Controller of the CIA in this area 
is a former OMB official ? Do you think that this relationship works 
or is possible ? 

Mr. Colby. I think it does work because I have seen it work. I have 
seen these questions being taken all the way up to the President, where 
the. O^IB has taken one side of an issue and I have taken the other. 

As for the ex-employees of CIA when a man leaves CIA I do not 
think he should be branded for life. I think he has the same constitu- 
tional rights as any other American. 

Mr. Kastex. Tliank you, ^Ir. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. ^Murphy. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

]\fr. Colby, could you explain to us the arrangements or agreements 
between the CIA and the FBI on surveillance and counterintelligence 
responsibilities both in the United States and abroad ? 
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Mr. Colby. It requires a great deal of detail but I think I can give 
you the rough outlines of it. Essentially, it is that the FBI is in 
charge of our internal security and counterintelligence activities in 
this country. 

Mr. Murphy. Getting specific on that, does the CIA furnish the 
FBI any technical assistance along the lines of intercepting wire com- 
munications or phone communications hero in the United States? 

iMr. Cor.BY. With respect to the FBI, from time to time in the past 
we have given them equipment that they use. 

Mr. IMurphy. How about personnel? Have you lent personnel? 

^Ir. Colby. We have — I can’t think of any that we have detailed 
over there to work with them. At times we work together on a foreign 
intelligence project which may exist here in this country. There are 
many aspects of foreign intelligence that can be gathered in this 
country. 

Mr. Murphy. Can you recall at any time that the CIA aided the 
FBI with intelligence gathering devices or i:>ersonnel on some prosecu- 
tion here in the United States? 

Mr. CouiY. I can’t recall any. I certainly can’t recall any on domestic 
investigations in that sense altliough \iiulonbtcdly if wc gave tliem 
equipment they may have used it for their own purposes wherever. I 
can’t remember any personnel on that sort of an activity, and the di- 
rect ives are quite clear on that, that we will have nothing to do with 
any active domestic activity. Our people will have no involvement in it. 

^fr. Murphy. To your knowledge has that ever been violated ? 

Mr. Colby. I have had a hard time on some of these kinds of ques- 
tions, Mr. Murphy, in the past, because I don’t know the past all the 
way back to 1950 as well as 

Sir. Murphy. Since your tenure. 

Mr. CouiY. Certainly since my tenure I have made it very clear that 
any collaboration b}" us with the FBI will be limited to foreign intelli- 
gence matters. 

^Ir. Murphy. So there have been no violations since^LOu have been 
Director. 

Mr. Colby. There should have been none. 

^Ir. Murphy. RegardiiTg the celebrated case in Chicago about the 
Thai national and his working for your Agency, and his immunity 
from prosecution, would you supply to this committee the details of 
that incident? 

^Ir. Colby. I can tell it in general right offhand. What happened was 
that this Thai gentleman was working for us in Thailand. He came 
here and, in the course of coming here, he smuggled some I believe it 
was opium in here. 

AVo discovered tliis in so]no fashion, and CIA took the case to 
the authorities, saying that this had happened. There were several 
other people involved in the incident. 

AVhen ti lie question came for prosecution, wc said that if he was pros- 
ecuted he was going to use, he was goin^ to reveal the names of a lot 
of our officers and a lot of our activities in that part of the world, and 
consequently wo urged that he not be prosecuted, that he be thrown out 
of the country but not prosecuted. 

Mr. ^fuRPHY. Mr. Colby, I have only 5 minutes and I wish you would 
supply the detailed history of that case. 
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Mr. Colby. I would be pleased to, Mr. Murphy. 

[The response to Mr. Murphy’s request is printed on pages 547 to 
661 of the appendix.] 

Mr. Murphy. You mentioned in your opening statement about the 
people in the United States and what they know about their intelli- 
gence community as opposed to the people in the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. One of the things that disturbed me, Mr. Colby 

Mr. Colby. In other democratic countries. 

Mr. Murphy. In other democratic countries. How would you per- 
sonally reconcile morally and philosophically the idea that your 
Agency or operatives for your Agency could ever engage in or con- 
template assassinations? I would like your personal viewpoint on that. 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Murphy, I put out a directive in 1073 which said 
that CIA would not encourage, support, assist, or participate in an 
assassination. That has been my position for many years. I have con- 
sistently turned down any such suggestion, so I don’t have any moral 
justification, although I confess that I would not have resisted help- 
ing out the effort against Mr. Hitler in 1944. 

3lr. Murphy. This is what I think is bothering the people of this 
country, not that we have an intelligence-gathering agency. I think we 
all would a^ree, at least I would agree personally, that we need it, but 
it is the activities that allegedly it has been engaged in, and this in- 
formation just doesn’t gibe with the principles of our country. 

You brought out the fact that our Founding Fathers provided for 
a secret budget on a number of things. I can find nothing in the Fed- 
eralist papers or in my study of history where they ever contemplated 
assassinations. 

Mr. Colby. I agree. I do not believe it. I am against it, and I have so 
stated a number of times, and I have so written directives to that 
effect a number of times. 

]\fr. Murphy. Thank you, ^fr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin? 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

IMr. Colby, I would like to pick up on a question a little bit about 
the funding of the intelligence community, if I might. We have had 
some discussions here now for a couple of days about how much con- 
trol 0MB has over it, and how much control Congress has, and 
whether the numbers should be made public. 

I would like to ask about another part of that question. That is, is 
it possible that funds come to members of the Defense or organiza- 
tions within the Defense community from a nonappropriated source ? 

Let me give some hypothetical examples that have appeared in 
print, that the proprietary companies of the Agency make money, that 
they play the stock market, that they print money, that, for example, 
ITT offered the CIA money to destabilize in Chile. 

Now that offer was turned down but it was not turned down in a 
way that sounded, made everybody sound horrified, and Mr. McCone 
was involved and he was involved in the CIA. It kind of indicates 
that maybe that is not an outrageous request and maybe those kinds 
of requests had appeared before and maybe some had been accepted. 

The Shah of Iran is in that position because of the help that the 
CIA gave him back in the 1950’s. Maybe he might be willing to fun- 
nel a little money into the CIA. 
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What I am asking is, is it possible that there is money that the 
CIA has available or other Defense Intelligence Agency organiza- 
tions have available to spend which does not come through the 0MB 
and congressional process at all? 

Mr. CSlby. Our rules on that are quite strong, that we must rest 
only on appropriated funds. However, in the process of our operations 
we do develojp proprietary organizations which have an existence and 
a life of their own. A very few of these have made money, very few. 
Most of them lost money, but very few of them have maae moliey. 

Mr. Aspin. What is the l^al status of the money which they make ? 

Mr. Colby. The money in the past could bo used for the current 
operations of that particular project. 

Mr. Aspin. You mean that company? 

Mr. Colby. Of that company; yes. 

Mr. Aspin. Amy other related activity from that company ? 

Mr. Colby. Second^ on an occasion in about I think it was 1973 wo 
reported to our oversight committees that we had some surplus funds 
in one of these, and we wanted to make sure that it was known to the 
Appropriations Committee. The arrangement made at that time was 
that a certain amount of that money would be used by us in the sub- 
sequent year, approved by that oversight committee, and with a sav- 
ing of the appropriation necessary for the Agency for that period. 

We have since reviewed that procedure, and our general counsel has 
said that that is not appropriate. It doesn’t go tlirough the entire 
appropriations process, so any surplus funds or any termination 
funds — we are terminating several of these comijanies now — lias lieen 
and will be turned over to the Treasury. That is the only disposition. 

Mr. Aspin. Without commenting possibly in open session on tlie 
validity of these various different sources, is it now the case that there 
is no possibility that any money being spent by the Defense intelli- 
gence community in any way would come from some other source other 
than through the OMB-congressional appropriations process? Can 
you assure us of that? 

Mr. Colby. I assure you that is our policy right now and I think 
that we have made the policy effective. We have put out the rules and 
the directives. 

Mr. Aspin. It has not always been that case, but it is the case now ; 
is that correct ? 

^Ir. CormY. It clearly is the case. I really can’t comment too much 
on the past at the moment. We have that other case that I just de- 
scribed a few voars ago, but it is very clear in my mind, IMr. Aspin, that 
there arc intelligence services arouiid the world that have gotten into 
an awful lot of trouble by developing their own sources of income, and 
I think owvs would also if it developed its own sources of income. 

Therefore, my position is very clear. Wo must operate only on 
appropriated funds. 

Mr. Aspin. Let me ask somewhat of a related question, but in a 
slightly different area, to make sure that we know who controls the 
thing. 

I noticed in your statement on page 14 you said down at the bottom 
there that : “The detailed financial auditing and controls are conducted 
within the member agencies of the community, however, according to 
their specific departmental regulations.” 
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managerial audits, of the member organizations? 

Mr. Colby. Other than CIA? 

Mr. Aspin. Yes ; other than CIA. 

Mr. Colby. No; I do not conduct financial audits of the other 
agencies. 

Mr. Aspin. How can you be sure that there is no duplication in that 
case? 

Mr. Colby. I do have a pi'eview of their budgets and their programs 
and I know what the products are, and what I have been trying to do 
over the past 2 years is to put together a system which will measure the 
diffei-ence. 

Mr. Aspin. How do you do tliat? I mean what is your mechanism for 
achieving that? 

Mr. Coi^Y. Tlie mechanism is management by objectives if you will, 
kind of a process where I set out 

^fr. Aspin. Who does the work for you on this ? 

Mr. Colby. I have this national intelligence officer staff and my intel- 
ligence communit}^ staff. We develop the objectives. We develop the 
key intelligence questions. We request the information from the other 
agencies about their programs, and how they apply to those. Then we 
measure performance against it. It has taken considerable time to 
develop this mechanism, and we are really just now in the evaluation 
procedure for last year’s performance. We ran through a trial effort 
last year, but the attempt then is to measure output or product against 
input or budgets put into it. 

Mr. Aspin. I will ask further when we come around again. 

Chairman Pikr. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, your prepared remarks arc directed primarily toward the 
intelligence gathering activities of the intelligence community; are 
they not? 

Air. Colby. Yes ; they are, almost entirely. 

^fr. Johnson. And, of coui*se, it is those intelligence-gathering ac- 
tivities which prior to World War II resulted in the breaking of the 
Japanese code. Those kinds of activities I don't think anybody would 
argue with. It is the disclosure of the covert activities which have 
shocked the Nation so much, and to which I would like to address my 
remarks. 

Evidently you feel that covert activities such as assassinations 
should be stopped. 

Mr. Colby. I do. 

Mr. Johnson. And you have made that kind of directive, but that 
dii’ective could be changed by yourself or by subsequent direx3toi*s of 
the intelligence community. 

Mr. C01.BY. I suppose it could. That is my position but 

Mr. Johnson. Would you favor a statutory prevention or prohibition 
of that kind ? 

Mr. Colby. It would be a little hard to write it, but I think I would 
have no problem with it. I agree with the directive that we not be 
allowed to do that. The actual writing of the statute might be a little 
difficult. 
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Mr. Johnson. That would be our responsibility, of course. 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. If we could do it that would be fine. You would not 
disagree with that. 

Mr. Colby. I would not disagree with it. 

Mr. Johnson. What would be your attitude then with respect to 
some of the other kinds of covert activities which have received so 
much attention, such as the paramilitary operations in Laos and Cam- 
bodia and the assaults on Cuba? Would you have the same attitud^^ 
toward them? 

Mr. Colby. No, I would not have the same atitude toward that. Tliis, 
of course, is an activity that is almost entirely CIA alone. I think that 
CIA has done a very fine service for our countiy over the past 20- 
odd years in this fielc\. We have made some mistakes. The Bay of Pigs 
didn’t work obviously. 

Mr. Johnson. These are generally not intelligence gathering acti- 
vities however. 

^Ir. CoiJiY. No, they are beyond the intelligence gathering. 

Mr. Johnson. When we get beyond the intelligence gathering we 
get into these covert 

Mr. Colby. No, no, I believe that CIA has made a major assistance 
to our country in this field over the past yeai*s. 

^[r. Johnson. I am not tiying to argue that. 

^fr. Colby. Right. 

^Ir. Johnson. I am just trying to establish the policymaking activ- 
ities of this kind of program as opposed to the intelligence gathering. 

Mr. Colby. Surely. 

!Mr. Johnson. You are actually involved in policymaking when you 
make these kinds of determinations that you are going to involve your- 
selves in that kind of activity. 

^Ir. Colby. We say we are not involved in policymaking because 
policy is made by our superior in the National Security Council or 
by the President. We may be recommending certain actions. 

Mr. Johnson. Are all those kinds of covert activities approved by 
the President ? 

Mr. Colby. Either by the President or by the committee underneath 
him. 

^Ir. Johnson. There is a great distinction between whether the Presi- 
dent lias done it or whether some subcommittee like the 40 Com- 
mittee has done it. 

Mr. Colby. It is the question of the degree of activity. It is so 
important that it has to be brought specifically to his attention? 

Mr. Johnson. TJiere is aiv article by a man named Blackstock that 
appeared earlier this year in “The Armed Forces in Society.” It has 
this statement in it : 

Since the beginning of the Cold War, almost half of CIA's clandestine assets 
have been diverted from the primary task of collecting information, as envisaged 
by those who established the CIA in 1947, to iiolltlcal warfare and paramilitary or 
even covert military operations, as in Laos and Vietnam. 

Would you care to comment on the accuracy of that? 

Mr. Colby. Without getting inlo specific percentages, Mr. Johnson, 
when CIA was established in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s a very 
substantial proportion of its budget was devoted to political and para- 
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military operations. This continued through the. 1950^s, through the 
1960’s, an<f essentially in the last 5 years has tapered down to almost 
nothing. There is some but not very much. 

Mr. Johnson. We will say a large proportion then has been in the 
past? 

Mr. Colby. It tapered down over this time but there is no question 
^ v about it that during the 1960’s we were very heavily involved in South- 
east Asia. During the 1950’s we were very heavily involved in con- 
testing the Communist effort to monopolize the word “peace.” 

Mr. Johnson. Were all these activities reported to the committees 
of Congress or the subcommittees of Congress ? 

Mr. Colby. At the time I think you will find that the general policies 
and the programs were reported. 

Mr. Johnson. In great detail ? 

Mr. Colby. In the detail requested at the time and I think that was 
adequate detail for decisionmaking about them. 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Colby, we have in the Congress no independent 
means of verifying what is told to us by the Director, have we? 

Mr. Colby. Well, you have a very active press working on it and you 
have some investigations. 

Mr. J OHNSON. They don’t work for us. 

Mr. Colby. You have some investigators on the different com- 
mittees of the Congress who do travel around, talk with our people 
abroad, look into the specifics. 

Mr. Johnson. Isn’t it true though that the information that the 
Congress collects comes from the Diredor primarily and that if the 
Director withholds information or distorts it or misrepresents it, that 
- - _ the Congress really has no independent means of establishing those 

facts? 

Mr. Colby. I have trouble with that because there are too many inde- 
pendent ways of finding things out in our society. For one thing, from 
the consciences of our own people, Mr. Johnson. I think the people who 
work in CIA are people of integrity, and they would not sit still to a 
coverup. 

Mr. Johnson. My time has expiied. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Milford ? 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, there has been a considerable amount of discussion about 
congressional and public knowledge of intelligence activities. I tend to 
agree with your statement that public revelation of intelligence budget 
figures and other-intelligence activities could very seriously comino- 
mise our overall intelligence missions. 

Let me ask you this concerning congressional Imowledge. "WHiat com- 
mittees in the Congress have access to CIA and intelligence 
information? 

Mr. Colby. Information? Well, we have testified before a wide 
variety on the substance of what is going on abroad. We had testimony 
to the Joint Economic Committee, the Joint Atomic Energy Commit- 
Ice, the Agriculture Committee of the House. 

Mr. MHiFORD. You mentioned two committees. 

Mr. Colby. The Armed Services and Appropriations of course, and 
Foreign Affairs. 
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Mr. Milford, I was thinking particularly of oversight committees 
on intelligence matters. 

Mr. Colby. For the second level, what we do, Mr. Milford, is we tes- 
tify on what you might call three levels. One level is open testimony, 
for example, today, in which we give as much as we can in the open. 
If we canT, why we stop at that point. 

'The second level is testimonv about the substance of what is happen- 
ing in the world. This may be gathered from the most sensitive of 
"sources, and it is given to these other committees as they are interested 
in the problem, w&tever the appropriate committee. 

The third level is our operational details of how we do things, rather 
than what we have learned about the rest of the world. That third 
level we give only under the congressional precedents, we give only to 
the ArmSi Services and Appropriations Subcommittees, and of course 
to this committee with the charter that the House has given it and the 
Senate Select Committee, and in this new system started last December, 
we now report any activity other than intelligence gathering to the 
two Foreign Relations Committees. 

Mr. Milford. Do the members of these congressional committees, 
this third level group that you spoke of here, have total access to all 
intelligence functions, budgets activities, documents, ct cetera ? 

Mr. Colby. They have as much as they would like. That is the com- 
mitment I have made to the chairman of those committees, that there 
are no secrets from them, that I will answer any question, and further 
that I have a positive obligation to bring to their attention things they 
might not know about that they should know. 

Mr. Milford. Can you supply this particular committee with a com- 
plete organizational chai t of the intelligence community including all 
advisory boards and committees ? This composite chart should include 
names and titles of key officials, flow lines for command and coordina- 
tion functions and should be accompanied by a descriptive narrative 
which will permit complete understanding of the community organiza- 
tion and departmental and segmental functions. 

T realize that such a chart will probably be confidential and there- 
fore would request that you submit it through the usual security 
procedures. 

Mr. Colby. I certainly would. I would like if possible to work with 
some staff member to be sure that what we have is responsive to what 
you are looking for. 

[The materials subsequently provided in response to Mr. Milford’s 
request aix'. printed on pages 383 to 394 of the appendix.] 

>rr. Milford. OK. 

One final area I would like to get into. 

Could you define and describe the various security classification for 
documents used within the administration? This is something about 
which I am personally confused. 

Mr. CoTJiY. There are three general levels of security — confidential, 
secret, and top secret, and they aiy defined in an Executive order. 

One of the ways you run intelligence, however, is to do what we call 
compartmented things. We put them in narrow compartments accord- 
ing to the need of certain people to know things. If you do not need to 
know it, then you do not get access to it. There are some tilings that 
os-920—75 10 
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people working on tlie Far East, for example, need not know about 
our operations in the Soviet Union, and we obviously want to keep 
those to as small a number of people as possible, because as the number 
of people involved in a secret grows, so the chance of its exposure also 
grows. Therefore we have a variety of compartmented systems, which 
would take particularly sensitive operations, and set up certain ground 
rules for how that information is to be handled, distributed, made 
available to designated people, and this normally involves a specific 
.briefing so that the individual is aware how sensitive it is. It then 
involves a commitment by him to undertake never to reveal the mate- 
rial he is being told in this form, and he is then given certain access to 
this particular material. 

There are a number of those different compartments. 

Mr. Milford. Does your office write the regulations concerning se- 
curity classifica^^ions? 

Mr. Colby. Yes, my office in the sense of, yes, the U.S. Intelligence 
Board and the Director of Central Intelligence directives cover most of 
these. 

Mr. Milford. I would finally ask you that if there is such a regulation 
or documents, we be supplied with a copy of them. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby. Certainly. 

[The material requested by Congressman Milford is available in the 
committee files.] , 

Chainnan Pike. Mr. Hayes ? 

Mr. Hayf^. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, in your testimony before the Appropriations Committee 
on January 15 in the Senate, you indicated the role of CIA as you saw 
it, and you outlined three major functions. You said that other agencies 
play essential roles, but that CIA has three major functions in intelli- 
gence work. 

I have been bothered by that statement. As I read the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, specifically section 102(d)(3), it would seem to 
read to me that CIA’s role at that time, and according to the debates 
in committee, and the transcripts of the deliberations on that legisla- 
tion. it would indicate to me that the CIA was going to be restricted. 

Tnere is much put to the words “correlate and evaluate,” to those 
two terms. It is even emphasized further. It goes ahead and says “Pro- 
vided further that the departments and other agencies of government 
shall continue to collect, evaluate, correlate and disseminate,” so that 
between the writing of that act and your testimony, there appears to 
have been a growth in the definition and role of CIA. 

Would you care to comment on that, particularly as to how vou see 
such a statement emanating at this point that other agencies do play 
essential roles, but after all, CIA has these major functions? 

You even said in your testimony, January 15, “To conduct clandes- 
tine operations to collect foreign intelligence.” There was no place 
really where that role was outlined that I could see in the committee 
reports at the time or in the deliberations. 

Mr. Colby. I think it was clearly intended to be included under sub- 
section 6, “To perform such other functions and duties related to intel- 
ligence affecting the national security as the National Security Council 
may from time to time direct.” 



Mr. Hayes. Yes, I thought you would say tliat. 

If that is the case, then why did other ad hoc bodies grow up, such 
as EXCOM, which by the way was excluded from the chart which we 
saw here ? 

' Mr. Colby. Other bodies grew up in order to insure the coordination 
of the various intelligence collecting activities of the Government as 
a whole for one, and second, in order to allow me a vehicle through 
which I could participate in the decisionmaking about some of the 
other major programs of the Government, even those not under CIA. 

Mr. Hayes. So that you don’t believe that the National Security Act 
is adequate or has been adequate over the yeai*s to handle the input of 
the Director ? 

Mr. Colby. No, the National Security Act was deliberately written 
according to the tradition of intelligence at that time to use some very 
bmad general language, because at that time we were in the thought 
process that people don’t talk about intelligence. You just go do it 
quietly, but it never comes out in the public. AVe are in a ditferent world 
today, but that was certainly the approach used in 1947, and conse- 
quently these broad grants of authority were put in the act with the 
idea that they would be supplemented through classified directives of 
some sort, as they liave been. 

Mr. Hayes. And so the growth in importance then of something like 
EXCOM is so important that we don't even really discuss it. AVe don’t 
even have a chart on this set of charts. You did in the handout that 
came along, that we came by here, which is not a classified document 
at all. Apparently it was one of the handouts that you gave us. 

Mr. Colby. I ain not sure what you are referring to, Mr. Hayes. This 
subject I would like to go into in executive session. 

Mr. Hayes. Do you think it is secret? I have the handout liere and 
EXCOM is mentioned in three places, the program budgeting cycle 
of the U.S. intelligence community. 

^Ir. Colby. I believe that is a chart I withdrew before sending the 
published version down here, and for that reason, that there are some 
classified mattei-s on that. 

Mr. Hayes. A la the tradition of 1947 that we don’t discuss those 
things. 

Mr. Colby. No; there ai-e some really useful, very useful i-easons for 
keeping a particular area of activity secret and I hope to keep it 
secixit. 

Mr. ITayks. You see, Mr. Colby, this is one of the problems that I 
seem to meet. 

Mr. Colby. That may have been 

^Ir. Hayes. This is one of the problems I seem to be constantly 
coming across as I look at testimony that you have given to the Con- 
gress over the past 6 or 7 months, and I look at the statute and I look 
at the debates and it would appear to me that the intent at the time 
was to relegate CIA to a correlation and evaluation agency, but in 
fact you have grown like the proverbial Topsy, and assumed certain 
responsibilities saying that you can do so under a broad grant of power 
which I i-eally don’t see evident in the statute and in the debates. 

Mr. Colby. In 1947, as I said, the debates did not discuss some of 
these delicate matters. I think it was very clear that the United States 
was reestablishing an intelligence agency — ^the previous model had 



been the Office of Strategic Services during World War II — and that 
it essentially picked up the jobs done by that office. Of course the 
appropriations and the various reports of our activity along these lines 
have been generally known for years, and no objection has been made 
against them. 

Mr. Hayes. My time has expired. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Ijehman? 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairipan. 

Mr. Colby, would you like to comment yes or no in regard to the 
alleged proprietary companies, the proprietary organizations that are 
owned by CIA, in this open session? 

Mr. Colby. I would not like to talk about individual companies. 

Mr. Lehman. Fine, but I ask do you own proprietary companies? 
Could you answer that yes ? 

Mr. Colby. Oh, do we have them? Yes; we do have them. 

Mr. Lehman. Do you think that the American public would ap- 
prove in your opinion of the CIA owning such companies in our kind 
of a capitalistic comnotitive society? Do you think the American peo- 
ple would approve of this ownership, I mean just from the standpoint 
of philosophy? 

Mr. Colby, Oh, yes, I think the American people would approve 
of the fact that we use these for necessai^ purposes, and that we 
conduct them under a number of restraints to make sure that they do 
not adversely affect the free competition. 

Mr. Lehman. On this Advisory Board, the President’s Advisory 
Board, it seems that you have basically an elitist type of advisory 
group to the President. I notice in the membei*ship there is no repre- 
sentative from environmental groups, no senior citizens, no church 
people, and no consumer advocates. Yet, this is supposed to be an 
advisory group of prominent citizens. To me it is an advisory group 
basically of the military-industrial complex. 

I don’t think they speak for the mainstream of American citizens 
in regard to the kind of intelligence community or intelligence opera- 
tion they want. 

Would you care to comment on that problem? 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Tubman. I have no voice on who is apnointed to that 
board. The apnointments to that lx>ard are made bv the President. I 
fhink the gentlemen and ladv on thnt board are^hiirblv prominent, 
hirrblv qualified American citizens. I would notice tbnt the enm- 
mi*?sion aT^Pointed bv President Ford to look into the CIA’s activity 
did include a prominent labor official. I don’t recall any particular 
environmentalist on it but I think there has been an attempt to have 
that kind of representation. 

^fr. T*?utman. I won't pursue that at this point. You say it does not 
ndvei’sely affect the community in which those pronrietary orfraniza- 
tions operate, but. when makinir up your budget, do you look at the 
balance sheet, the profit and loss statements of these A^arious pro- 
prietary corporations, in order to determine Avhat kind of a budget 
you aro goin.<r to need for the comiu" year. becnu<?e wliether they make 
a profit or loss would determine the kind of allocations and appro- 
priations you would need. 
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Do you examine these balance sheets and profit and loss statements ? 

Mr. Colby. Their accounts are very vigorously followed. They are 
audited every year by an independent audit and they get a great deal 
of attention. 

Mr. Lehman. Do they file regular corporate income tax returns? 

]Mr. Colby. They do, and if a re(juest to look into the specifics of 
them come, then we would negotiate with the Internal Revenue 
Service abouThow to handle that. - 

Mr. Lehman. Just to pursue that a little bit further. In Miami, 
in the Dade County area that I represent, there has been a great deal 
of activity and there have been allegations of 60 or more different 
proprietary organizations. For example, I was in the used car business 
in Miami tor approximately 30 years, and all of a sudden, in about 
1960, there was a sudden economic miracle among the Cuban used 
car dealers. I remember, I tried to buy used cai*s and suddenly I was 
competing against a lot of new companies. If the businessmen in Miami 
thought we were competing against an intelligence unit of the U.S. 
Government we wouldn’t have dared to do that. What I am trying to 
get at is, I think you are setting up a very dangerous situation in this 
country if you continue to operate proprietai’y companies in competi- 
tion with private enterprise and small businesses, >vho are actually 
hanging on by their fingernails for their existence at this time. 

I know it can be detrimental. I don’t know how’ you can shelter these 
companies from not being part of the mainstream of the business 
community in which they deal. I think it is kind of a situation that is 
nonconducive to the general thrust of the American economic system. 

ITow do you protect a filling station or a boat company from com- 
petition from Cl A working capital? The most important thing a busi- 
ness can have is working capital to succeed. That is what I am con- 
cerned about, that you supply the working capital and make unfair 
competition for American business. 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Ijehman, I am sure that in these investigations we 
will be able to reassure you that w’o run these kinds of operations to 
provide a cover for some intelligence objective. They normally lose 
money, and we normally do as little legitimate business as we can and 
still appear to be a business. 

Mr. Lehman. The last people I want to compete against is a losing 
company because they are the toughest kind to compete against. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field? 

Mr. Field. Thank you, Jkfr. Chairman, and good morning, Mr. 
Colby. 

I would like to follow up on a few questions primarily dealing with 
budget and funding and that type of thing and again to try to keep 
it simple and make the record clear. 

We have heard from GAO that they do no auditing of the intel- 
ligence community for a number of reasons. We have heard from 0MB 
that they do no auditing of the intelligence community. 

My first question is : Does the intelligence community staff or does 
the intelligence community in any w’ay conduct a financial audit of 
the intelligence community? Do they look into the cost-benefit of 
various programs, particularly as they may relate across department 
or agency boundaries ? 
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Mr. Colby. There are two answere to that. The first is that the indi- 
vidual agencies conduct their own audits. CIA for, instance, audits its 
own stulV. The Defense audits its own material in the financial audit 
category, and the intelligence community staff does not have an inde- 
pendent audit in the strict sense of the word “audit.’* 

!Mr. Field. Could I just stop right there ? 

So there really isn’t any sort of comprehensive audit that is taken 
throughout the entire community. 

Mr. Colby. There is an overall review. I would not call it an audit, 
an overall review of the effectiveness, which is this process that I de- 
scribed that we have been setting up for the last couple of yeai*s, of 
identifying the objectives and then developing an evaluation process 
to see iiow well we are performing against those objectives, and then 
relating those to the investments made in those activities. 

Mr. hhKLD. I would like to go through a few points. One would be 
that clearly the intelligence community staff as we know it, which is not 
very large, couldn't do this anyway. 

Mr. C01.BY. Right. 

^fr. F iKLD. So. with its small size, really what we are saving is nobody 
looks at the. whole thing to sec if there is dujdication. AVe know in the 
eai’ly lOTO's there was a rather critical re])ort issued from 0MB talking 
about duplication, saying that there was a great deal of it. It looks to 
me as though at the intelligence communiD^ level, there has not been 
an extensive effort to try and ferret this out. 

Tx't me go down into the CIA. 

Mr. Colby. All right. 

^fr. Field. It may happen in other agencies. 

^Ir. Colby. If I may, I don't want to leave the wrong impression 
here. There is an attempt to evaluate the performance against invest- 
ment on the. part of tlie intelligence community staff. That is this 
management process. 

Mr. Field. Is that done by the Resources Advisory Committee staff? 

Air. Colby. It is done )\v the wliole intelligence <*ommunitv staff 
'which participates in it. There are the three main divisions: Manage- 
ment planning and resources review, jiroduct rcN-iew, and collecting 
and processing assessment. In other words, those three elements of the 
staff, and those are tlie three elements, look at how those dift'erent 
elements of the intelligence process are performing. 

Air. Fief.d. Thank vou. 

AVithin CIA you have compartments. A’ou have comoartments in 
other branches of the intelligence community. Is anvbody cleared, is 
any accountant or any financial person cleared, to look across com- 
partments? AA^. have this compartmentation problem. Is anybody 
cleared to look at all the compartments from the financial point of 
view? 

Mr. Colby. The Tnsnector General has the right to look at anything 
he wants to in the buildininr. 

Air. Field. Does the Inspector General do across-compartment 
reviews ? 

Mr. Colby. On occasion, or the compti’oller. The comptroller of CIA 
looks at the activities of all the different elements of CIA. 
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Mr. Field. It was my understanding that the Inspector General 
used to do this, and that he has stopped doing it. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Colby. For the last year or two he has been almost entirely ab- 
sorbed in these v*arious investigations, and looks back into the past. 

Mr. Field. So nobody right now is conducting an across-compart- 
ment, financial cost/benefit audit? 

Mr. C 01 .BY. Several people are doing it. The comptroller is doing it. 

]Mr. Field. He does auditing across compartments ? 

Mr. Colby. Cross compartment throughout the agency, and the audit 
staff which is an element, a separate element, reporting to me admin- 
istratively in the Inspector General’s office. 

3klr. Field. So we don’t have one across the communit}^ but we do 
have one across CIA ? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Field. Would you be willing to provide the committee staff with 
this audit? 

^Ir. Colby. Certainly. I expect to cover this on Wednesday. 

^fr. Field. We have not yet identified the fact tliat it exists. AVc 
have asked for it. 

The next question would be avIio really runs this community, and 
I think we liave lieard a lot of testimony, and I would like to bring 
it together again. We liave seen how the expense of the intelligence 
community staff is paid for bv the CIA. There are subcommittees 
and committees of tlie Intelligence Board. They are cliaired, 11 of 
them, by (HA people. The staff of the Kesoiirce Advisory Com- 
mittee is (TA. You, youi*self. are the head. You are the Director 
of Central Intelligence. Wouldn’t it be a fair statement that the CIA 
really runs the intelligence community almost as a management group, 
and that the other agencies, although they do participate in manage- 
ment by and largo, provide a lot of the equipment, facilities, man- 
power, that type of thing? 

Mr. Colby. No; I don’t think so. I think there is a very clear differ- 
ence between the people who work on community mattei’s, although 
they are carried on the CIA budget for convenience, and on the other 
hand, the people who work in CIA on CIA affairs. There is frequently 
a lot of deoate between people as to how they are working between CIA 
and another agency. 

^Ir. Field. Let me phrase my question in another way: Let's say 
that there was a committee that is not on this chart that we saw here, 
and it was a very important management committee that made execu- 
tive decisions. Wlio would be the chairman of that committee, which 
has now got the executive control and the operational control of the 
entire intelligence community? Who would be the head of that, if that 
kind of a committee were set up? 

^[r. Colby. I siqipose I would be. That is the concept. 

Mr. Field. Would that not put the CIA and you in charge? Ix*t me 
ask you a diffei*ent kind of que.stion : IIo.w would you tell the Secretary 
of Defense that he should not have a certain program ? 

Mr. Colby. I tell the President that he should not. I have done that 
in my annual recommendations. 
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Mr, Field. Wouldn’t he say what you are really trying to do is build 
up CIA? You say, “I think this ought to be over in CIA and not in 
Defense.” Haven’t you got a conflict of interest here? 

Mr. Colby. I obviously have two different jobs, and one job is the 
community^ job and one ]ob is running CIA, but I try to distinguish 
those two jobs and try to make the community worlc together, and 
stiU exploit the very substantial benefits that are available from the 
kind of talent and flexibility that CIA represents. 

Mr. Field. Thank you. My time is up. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Colby, earlier in response to a question from 
ISIr. Dellums, you stated, I am sure very accurately, that you have never 
leaked any information consciously but upon occasion you have declas- 
sified information. Now, this is an advantage that you seem to have 
over any Member of Congress, folks. You can classify information, and 
then when you find it appropriate to do so, you can declassify infor- 
mation. We are told that we can neither classify information nor 
declassify information. 

When I write you a letter, I write you a letter and make a carbon 
copy of it for my files, and when you write me a letter, you write me a 
letter, stamp it top secret, and while I can tell people what~I said to 
you, I can’t tell people what you said to me. 

I have just sent to you a letter which you wrote me 4 or 5 days ago 
stamped “Top Secret,” and all the letter is is a letter of transmittal. 
You are sending me some charts and some other pieces of paper. Would 
you just tell me why that letter has to be top secret? 

^Ir. Colby. Because it includes with it as attachments a number of 
top secret documents. 

Chairman Pike. Oh, yes, but there are some other things that are 
included as attachments which are marked unclassified. They are not 
marked Top Secret. Why does the letter have to be top secret? 

Mr. Colby. Because if you don’t mark it secret or top secret, and 
you attach classified documents to it, then the matter can be handled 
in an unclassified fashion. 

Chairman Pike. I am talking about the letter itself. This is a letter 
which you wrote to me. Wiy can’t I show that letter to anybody I 
want to? 

Mr. Colby. I think there arc certain things in it. 

Chairman Pike. Just the letter, not the attachments, just the letter. 

Mr. Colby. This happens frequently, this kind of a problem fre- 
quently happens with respect to our material. I can’t go through every 
document that I produce, !Mr. Chairman, and separately classify each 
page. 

Chairman Pike. This is your letter. Who classified it ? 

^^fr. Colby. T classified it. It was classified because it incorporated 
with it a lot of other documents. Now, I did not take the effort of sep- 
arately classifying each page of these documents, and I know that 
the material going with this letter included a lot of highly classified 
material. 

Cliairman Pike. Mr, Colby, earlier 

Mr. Colby. I would be glad to review this if you want to release this 
particular letter. 

Chairman Pike. Oh. no, I don’t want you to release that letter, Mr. 
Colby. I have lived with this for 14 years. I have drowned in pieces of 
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paper stamped top secret that had no right to be stamped top secret 
whatsoever. The Presidential directive that you referred to earlier 
establishing these categories defines top secret. The test “shall be 
. whether its unauthorized disclosure could reasonably be expected to 
cause exceptionally grave damage to the national security.” Now^ that 
letter isn’t going to cause exceptionally grave damage to the national 
security. 

[Committee note; The order referred to is Executive Order No. 
11652 of Mar. 10, 1972; 37 FR 5209. Se< pages 431-41.] 

Mr. Colby. Some of the documents attached to it would, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Pike. I am not talking about the documents that are 
attached to it. 

Mr. Colby. No. 

Chairman Pike. It also says in this same Executive order, “This 
classification shall be used with the utmost restraint.” Do you have 
any idea how many documents have been classified top secret just in 
the last 6 months? 

Mr. Colby. No, but I know that very strict limits on who can classify 
things top secret have been set up and that we have procedures for 
reviewing these matters. We are hopefully trying to reduce exactly 
the tendency that you are complaining about of overclassifying and 
as you suggest you are right. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Colby, that is what this Executive order was 
all about when the President issued it. In fact, he started off saying, 
“The interests of the United States and its citizens are best served by 
making information regarding the alf ail’s of Government readily 
available to the public.” 

AVould you ^ able to find out how many documents have been classi- 
fied top secret in the last 6 months ? 

Mr. Colby. Within CIA? 

Chairman Pike. No, within the intelligence community. 

Mr. Colby. The community as a whole ? 

Chairman Pike. Yes. 

!^^r. Colby. That is a little hard. I can find out how many people are 
authorized to classify documents. 

Chairman Pike. That really wouldn’t be too helpful, because that 
rubber stamp can go just like that all day long classifying documents 
top secret. 

Mr. Colby, in this same Executive order, there was set up a provision 
whereby, over a period of years, documents after 2 years which were 
top secret become only secret, and after 4 yea}‘s they become only confi- 
dential, and after 10 years they are not classified at all unless an excep- 
tion is made. In the case of my letter, an exception was made. Was that 
exception really necessary, so that that document could never be re- 
classified? 

Mr. Colby. There are certain things in there. It was stated that it is 
impossible to determine when it can be declassified. I don’t Icnow when 
we would be prepared to declassify it. There are some 10-year-old pro- 
grams that I know are still secret, and I would imagine that some of 
the 10-year-old programs mentioned in sorne of this material 10 years 
from now should still be secret. Whether it will be or not is another 
question. 
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Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory is reco^^nized, but I would ask one of 
my staff to pick up that classified document before it gets away. 

Mr. McCix)Ry. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman. From what I hear when 
I go home among my constituents, there is a great fear expressed that 
these multiple inquiries that we are conducting, including the two 
congressionariiearings, are being extremely detrimental to our Nation, 
to our national security, and destructive of a very valuable intelligence 
community. I am interested myself in getting to the bottom of all these 
'Siv.v seci-ets that have been withheld from the Congress, particularly with 
regard to anv and all acts of wrongdoing, of excessive activities on the 
part of the ClA and other intelligence agencies which arc not author- 
ized by law or which even though authorized by law, nevertheless, 
seem to be improper oi* go beyond the intent of tlie Congress. 

I feel, myself, tliat the Rockefeller Commission has unearthed a 
great many of the domestic activities unlawfully, wrongfully con- 
ducted by CIA. T served, as many know, about a year ago in an impor- 
tant Judiciary Committee proceeding, and I want to say this: That 
while there were extreme efforts which came to our attention of Presi- 
dential actions, and those in the White House trying to use the (^lA 
for political purposes, and misuse it and trying to excuse a wrongdoing 
by trying to get the (TA involved, that those efforts were virtually 
fruitless, that the CIA resisted except in a vei’v minor way. When T 
think of the Hunt disguise and things like that that were given for use 
ill connection with the Di*. Fielding escapade, that was wrong, but T 
mean from the broad standpoint the (TA resisted, and I think they did 
it to their credit. 

I am concerned about your reference to covert activities and your 
apparent intention to virtually discontinue covert activities. As a mat- 
ter of fact, covert activities which do not involve any acts of violence or 
thi*eats of violence are extremely valuable parts of our CTA activities, 
are thev not? I would think thev are one of the major parts of liaving 
then A. 

riiairman Pike. Excuse me. ^fr. ^fcCloi’y. T didn't want to give anv 
impression that T thought we should terminate this kind of activity. I 
say that as a result of the world situation todav, we are not called upon 
to do very much of this. We are doing some which has been reported as 
the law requires, but I think that it is very important to our country 
that we keep the capabilitv to do this kind of covert activity in the 
future, because the world situation can change in the next 5 or 10 years. 

Ml*. McClory. T am fearful, and T know many Americans are 
feai ful, because of the downgrading of covert activities, that perhaps 
that can be accounted for as a ]^art of the dimunition of our influence 
around the world. T tliihk it is something we have to be very 

]Sfr. CoLRY. T think. !Mr. l^^c^lorv, T am hoping that these investiga- 
tions can be thorough, can be discrete, and that we can go back to 
woT‘k here in anothei* few months. There is no question that in the 
pre.cent atmo«;phere of sensationalism, that we are restrained from 
what we can do in various places, because we are concerned that instead 
of helping somebody, we might hurt them verv bndlv. and conse- 
qucntlv we have to restrain ourselves from activity which otherwise 
would be in the interests of our Nation. 

INfr. McClory. Notwithstanding all of these inquiries, it is a fact, 
is it not, that no individual has been injured, or no person's safety 
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has l)oen jeopardized as a result of these inquiries? Can you answer 
that ? 

Mr. Colby. Tliere are certainly a number of individuals who have 
been jeopardized by the publication of at least one book. We have 
lost a certain amount of intelligence opportunities by revalations over 
the ])ast few months. There is no question about it that we are suffering 
the witlidrawal of a number of our collaborators, foreigners, Foreign 
Intelligence Service, Americans who have patriotically assisted us, 
who are now afraid that they will be branded as CIA fronts. 

Tliere arc a number of people who have decided that they cannot 
collaborate with us in the degree they did in the past, and this is hurt- 
ing our intelligence. 

Mr. !McClohy. I just want to say I am hopeful that in the conduct 
of our inquiry here that we can retain the necessary confidence, the 
necessary secrecy that is vital in order to preserve a strong intelligence 
community, while at the same time enabling us to get to the bottom of 
what we are supj)osed to be investigating. 

My time is up. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Pikk. ^fr. Stanton, 

Mr. Staxtox. Tliank you. ]\[r. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, oji page 6 of your testimony, you refer to the board that 
was the predecessor to the President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Hoard that was created out of the Hoover Commission in 1055. Are 
you referring there to the study done by Gen. Mark Clark ? 

Mr. Colby. Xo; I believe that particular board was headed by — I 
have foi'gotten the Admiral, Killian. 

I have forgotten the name. 

Ml’. Staxtox. Are you familiar with Gen. !Mark Clai’k's study? 

Mr. CoLUY. I know that such a study has been made. I can't lecon- 
struet it right here. 

Mr. .'^TAXTox. One of the I’ocommendations that fhm. ^fark Clark 
made was that in view of the CIA activities in the Intelligence Com- 
munity activities in 1055. he thought that tliere ought to he a strength- 
eninir of the activities of oversight by the C’ongre.^^s. Do you concur 
in tiiat recommendation today, in light of 20 years of exiierience that 
we liave gone through? 

^Tr. Colby. Well, as I said in my testimony, tlie better the external 
sui)ervision of the Intelligence Community, the better the internal 
su])ervisioi\ will he. and I do basically snpjmrt the idea of intensive 
oversight by the Congiess of our activities, through a channel which 
can protect the necessary secrets. 

Mr. Staxtox. Would you recommend or would you concur that 
maybe a joint committee of the House and Senate wmdd be a proper 
vehicle ? 

Mr. Colby. That, of course, is a matter for the Congress to decide, 
but I would have certainly no problem with it. It might even reduce 
the number of committees I have to report to. 

Mr. Staxtox. That would help you in your functioning. Would 
you believe that the General Accounting Office, given express statu- 
tory authority by the Congress, would be an aid to the Congress, 
in terms of auditing the procedures independent of the (TA. and 
would that hurt you in terms of your intelligence-gathering functions? 
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Mr. Colby. I think that depends on how that would be .worked out, 
Mr. Stanton. The statute clearly says that under the statute I can sign 
certain things off without further review by anybody. We do have an 
internal audit procedure of considerable strictness. Initially we tried 
to separate out the sensitive from the nonsensitive material, and let 
them review the nonsensitive. They didn’t find that satisf actor and 
I can understand why, and they withdrew from the arrangement. 

Since that tiine, we have had no external supervision. I think that 
any such arrangement w’ould have to be very carefully worked out, to 
make sure that the material is not distributed any further than is 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Stantox. You say you have had no external supervision or 
auditing from the GAO ? 

Mr. Colby. Auditing? 

Mr. Stanton. Auditing. 

^fr. CoTJiY. AVell, certain individual audits, certain individual situa- 
tions have been looked at. 

^Ir. Stanton. Since what year? 

Mr. Colby. I think they withdrew as I remember in about 1960, 
something like that. Since that time they have audited a few par- 
ticular problems. 

Mr. Stanton. They audit the NS A. don’t they, still ? 

Mr. Colby. Thev have an audit staff there. 

Mr. Stanton. Tlien you think that the Congress might xlesign a 
functional role within certain ground rules that the GAO could func- 
tion as an auditing arm of the Congress. You know so many times we 
in the Congress feel that the information we get goes to just one or two 
selected people in the Congress, and there are 43S Members, 533 
Members or 532 Members that are left sort of in a blank, and wo would 
like to enlarge that, without compromising the security of the United 
States or without diminishing the effectiveness of your intelligence- 
gathering operations, although I would like to diminish some of your 
cov^ert aetivities. Would you concur in that? 

Mr. Colby. I really cannot concur in theory or in principle without 
getting into the specifics of how that would be done, ^Ir. Stanton. 
Consequently I would really like to suspend taking a position on that 
until I saw exactly how it was done, because my definition of adequate 
controls might not meet the ones that you have in mind. 

Mr. Stanton. In your statement you refer to James IVIadison, tlie 
fact that he won the contest for having the legislature determine 
secret appropriations. Do vou think that James ^fadison anticipated 
that Confess would be advised 3 or 4 years after the fact of covert 
activities in terms of appropriated monev ? 

^Ir. Colby. I don’t know that he had that in mind. I think he was 
looking at it as a theoretical matter. Certainly President Washington’s 
request for a secret fund — there isn’t much about it. the Congress itself 
had a Committee of Secret Correspondence at that time. I really 
don’t 

Mr. Stanton. Were they engaged in destabilizing friendly 
governments ? 

Mr. Colby. They were destabilizing the British Government here. 

Mr. Stanton. They were at war, weren’t they ? 
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^Ir. Colby. They were in revolution. 

Mr. Staxtox. It is a little different situation, yes. Were we in revolu- 
tion with Chile? 

Mr. Colby. No; and we did not destabilize. I would be very happy 
to clarify that once again. That has been one of those words that has 
been put in iny mouth and hung around the neck of CIA which was 
never used by CIA. It is used in quotes as attributed to me. That trans- 
cript does not include those words — and I am not quibbling about 
semantics. 

Mr. Stantox. You are not, you are denying it-- 

Mr. Colby. The program we were engaged in, as I have testified 
many times, was not a program of destabilization. We had nothing to 
do with the militai-y coup that overthrew President Allende, and our 
policy and program there was designed to sustain some democratic 
forces looking forward to the elections of 1976. It was not a destabiliza- 
tion program. 

Mr. Stanton. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Delluais. Thank you. 

Mr. Colby, in our opening colloquy following your statement that 
the American people know more about their intelligence community 
than other governments, you responded that you respond within the 
framework of the laws and the statutes. I would like to now ask you 
several questions that would specifically call upon you to make that 
statement meaningful before us. As you know, this year there have been 
allegations in testimony before the Senate with respect to the CIA’s 
relationships with the Mafia. My first question is, prior to 1975 has 
the 0MB or Congress ever been briefed on the full extent of CIA’s 
relationships with the Mafia? 

If so, when and with whom? 

^ Mr. Colby. Keference to this was made in the compilation of ques- 
tionable activities conducted as a result of Mr. Schlesinger’s memoran- 
dum in May 1973 and a collection gathered together. The information 
so collected was reported to the acting chairman of the House and 
Senate Armed Forces Subcommittee dealing with intelligence. 

Mr. Dellums. Would you 

Mr. Colby. There is just a reference to it, we didn’t go into further 
detail. It was indicated we were not going to do anything of that in the 
future. 

Mr. Dellums. I can then assume that you have never given the full 
extent — ^you said a reference, so I can assume that in response to my 
question, you say that you never gave testimony before 0MB or the 
Congress on the full extent of CIA’s relationship with the Mafia? 

Mr. Colby. Well, the full extent is a hard word to answer. 

Mr. Dellums. I am saying, the whole picture. 

Mr. Colby. Every detail. 

Mr. Dellums. It is very simple. 

Mr. Colby. A general statement of what happened was given in those 
two instances, but not further. 

^Ir. Dellums. My next question, was Congress and the O^IB briefed 
on the Phoenix and CORDS program prior to their execution ? If so, 
wlien and wdth whom? Was the objective of eliminating the infra- 
structure of the VC fully discussed at each briefing? 
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Mr. Colby. Wien I was working in the CORDS program, I was on 
detail away from CIA. I was working first for the Agency for Inter- 
national Development and later for the Department of State. I worked 
under the Military Command. That program was conducted in Viet- 
nam. It comprised one element of the overall pacification program. 
The other, the entire program 

Mr. Dellums. Would you yield at that point ? 

Mr. Colby fcontinuing]. Ihave talked about many times. 

Mr. Dellums. Would you yield at that point 1 second. I am asking, 
did you ever brief 0MB and* Congress prior to the execution of the^% 
programs? I am certain that we have more than ample opportunity to 
^o into the detail of the programs themselves. At this moment, I am 
simply asking, have you ever briefed 0MB and the Congress ? If so, 
when and with whom ? 

Mr. Colby. I have testified in extensive detail about the pacification 
program in Vietnam. 

Mr. Dellums. Prior to the execution ? 

Mr. CoijiY. In February 1970 was my fii’st time of testifying, that 
was my personal time. The matter was reported. I don’t know how it 
was reported before that time because I know it had been included in 
general reports sent home to Washington. The degree to which that 
was briefed to the Congress, I am not aware. 

Mr. Dellums. Would you supply that specific information to this 
committee ? 

Mr. Colby. If I can find it, Mr. Dellums, surely. 

Mr. Dellubis. Thank you. 

AVas the mail cover program initiated in 1953 ever discussed with 
Congress or OMB prior to its ostensible termination in 1974 ; and if so, 
when and with whom ? 

Mr. Colby. I do not believe it was, Mr. Dellums, 

Mr. Dellums. Is OMB and Congress briefed on the number of 
agents, contractors’ assets that the CIA has in the United States? 

Mr. Colby. In general terms, yes. We talk about the numbers of ac- 
tivities and the amounts of money used for that purpose. 

Mr. Dellums. Has the Congress and OMB been briefed on the fact 
that CIA operated so-called safe houses in the United States? If so, 
when and with whom ? 

Mr. Colby. Oh, I am not sure whether this was ever included specifi- 
cally in a congressional briefing. It certainly — I am sure that the OMB 
examiners are aware of it. 

Mr. Dellums. AVere the Congress and OMB briefed on the. Cl A 
program to assist domestic local police departments prior to the assist- 
ance being carried out ? If so, when and with whom ? 

Mr. Colby. I think in most cases the answer to that is probably that 
they were not specifically detailed or described to the Congress or to 
O^IB, but the general fact of our relationships and assistance to other 
parts of the Government have certainly been covered. 

Mr. Dellums. Are Congress and the OMB specifically briefed on the 
number of agents and their location who are under deep cover with 
American corporations ? 

Mr. Colby. I think I have referred to the total number and the size 
of this kind of an effort and I have been prepared to answer questions, 
if asked. As I said in my relationship with my committee chairman, . 
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I say tliat there are no secrets. I would make a considerable effort to 
protect information of this sort and try to dissuade somebody from 
into getting into the individual details of which particular American 
company was patriotic enough to help us. 

Mr. Dellums. Prior to execution, who outside tlie agency authorized 
the 1967 decision to establish within CIA counterintelligence, a pro- 
gram to identify foreign links with so-called American dissident ele- 
ments? Prior to execution, was this operation checked with the 40 
Committee, 0MB, or any Member or committee of Congress? The 
second part of the question 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. You are 
going to have to settle for the first part of the question being answered. 

Mr. Colby. On the first one, I think you will find in the Rockefeller 
Commission report, Mr. Dellums, that this program stemmed from a 
great degree of interest in this problem from the Office of the President, 
himself, both President Johnson and President Nixon. 

[Expanded responses to several of Mr. Dellums’ questions above 
were received with a classified designation. They are in the committee 
files.] 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Colby, I want to go back to clarify a question I had 
about the possible employees with the NSA. I think it is important to 
point out that this was before 1973, or, excuse me, before the January 
1974 law took place. But I am not as concerned about that as I am with 
the kind of overall question here. AVe are talking about an individual 
who performed some declassification work, who occasionally dealt with 
0MB on arms deals and related mattere; the 0MB contacts probably 
didn't know that he worked for the agency. 

I point out that this was not the CIA liaison man to the NSC staff. 
He had occasional contacts with the AVhite House, people like Zeigler, 
Price, Timmons, et cetera. Each of them theoretically I guess could 
have known if they had made an inquiry that this individual had 
something to do with the CIA, but the fact is they didn’t. He dealt 
once or twice with a representative of foreign government on terrorist 
matters, he did not deal with the news media directly but did author 
press releases. 

Now, the point is he made recommendations, sent the recommenda- 
tions to the President. These recommendations at times included 
covert action projects. It is not clear that on a given occasion the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Kissinger, on reviewing tne proposal would have 
specifically been aware that the man making these recommendations 
was in fact an operational employee of the CIA and actually on the 
covert budget. 

Mr. Colby. But detailed to the National Security Council. 

Mr. Kasten. Detailed to the National Security Council ? 

Mr. Colby. And responsive to its directions. 

Mr. Kasten. Leaving that question aside, don’t you think there is a 
problem here with the checks and the balances in terms of the way 
the system is supposed to be working? In other words, here is a per- 
son who is on the payroll of the CIA, but yet all of these people, all 
of these contacts, all of the efforts, all of this job, many of these people 
aren’t aware that he is an employee of the CIA. Don’t you think there 
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is a problem there, or do you think that this is the way the system is 
supposed to work? 

^ir. Colby. There would be a problem if CIA were somehow manipu- 
lating; him, yes. But it is my belief that CIA merely provided him to 
the National Security Council staff to be directed and run over there 
as a member of that staff. That staff has Foreign Service Officers, mili- 
tary officers, all the rest, and they all operate as individuals for that 
staff. 

Mr , Kasten. But this individual was making recommendations for 
covert activities with the N ational Security Council ? 

Mr. Colby. Just as military officers are making recommendations 
about military affairs, too. 

Mr. Kasten. In other words, you don’t believe that there is a con- 
flict or possible conflict of interest, do you ^ 

]Mr. Colby. If you believe that CIA was somehow engaged in a 
great conspiracy to penetrate and manipulate the U.S. Government, 
then there would be a problem. I know it isn’t. And when we send a 
man over to work for somebody, he goes over and works for him ; he is 
not working for us any more. 

'Mr. Kasten. M^ether or not there is a conspiracy or not — and I 
personally would agree with you that there is not — there certainly is 
a problem in that kind of a mechanism, there are certainly questions 
that could be raised ; if a conspiracy in fact existed this is the way it 
would work ; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Colby. You are way out in the hypothetical, far beyond me, I 
am afraid, Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Now, on page 9 of your statement you said that you 
provide the President with your independent assessment of the in- 
telligence community resource requests. Do you also provide the Con- 
gress or specific committees of the Congress with an equally inde- 
pendent assessment of the appropriateness of the budget requests of 
the individual intelligence agencies, or do you merely define the over- 
all intelligence community budget once it has been approved by the 
President? 

Mr. Colby. Well, I have essentially defended the PresMent’s budget, 
but if the Congress asks me for my independent assessment of a par- 
ticular program I would give it to them. 

Mr. Kasten. Has the Congress recently asked you for your assess- 
ment of an individual program within the last 2 or 3 years? Has that 
ever happened ? 

Mr. Colby. I can’t recall any particular case, although there is so 
much staff-level discussion that it might have happened. 

Mr. Kasten. Do you think that the Congress could more effectively 
assess the appropriateness of the spending levels of these agencies of 
the various parts of the intelligence community if you in fact gave 
your independent views on these budgets to the Congress or to the ap- 
propriate committees; would you welcome the opportunity to provide 
that kind of information, agency by agency, rather than presenting 
the entire package? 

Mr. Colby. Well, I think — ^particularly the two Appropriations 
Committees have indeed found it useful to be able to talk to me about 
the budget as a whole, including the budget of the other agencies. I 
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believe the amount of testimony I have given stems from the fact that 
they have foimd it somehow useful. I am certainly prepared to con- 
tinue that. In other words, I will certainly obviously defend the Presi- 
dent’s budget first, but under the normal rules of dealing with Con- 
gr^ about budgets, if the individual agency is asked for what its 
original recommendation was, why. it is entitled to say so. 

Mr. Kasten. Would you think tliat 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, earlier in your testimony you indicated that through 
leaks or testimony some intelligence has been lost. Could you elaborate 
on that a little? 

Mr. Colby. Well, I can’t elaborate in great detail in open session, I 
am afraid, because it does cross certain limitations that I am under. 
But as I said by reason of the amount of the leaks and sensationalism 
there are individuals who previously have worked with us who have 
said they can no longer work with us. The risk is too great to their 
lives or their livelihoods. There are Americans who have previously 
collaborated with us who have asked will we please not approach them 
in the future. There are foreign services, foreign intelligence services, 
who have expressed great concern to us as to whether we can protect 
the sensitive information they share with us, or even the fact of our 
having a relationship with them, because they ai*e concerned that they 
will be politically in trouble in their country'if it comes out they have 
a close relationship with us. 

Mr. Murphy. Would you classify their contribution as significant? 

Mr. CoiJiY. Yes, very much so. 

Mr. Murphy. In your testimony before the various committees in 
Congress, oversight committees, whether it be the Armed Services or 
the Budgetary Committees, have they ever made any recommenda- 
tions, and if so, have these recommendations ever resulted in your 
desisting from a certain program or line of action ? 

Mr. Colby. Yes ; they have, and they have sometimes forced a choice 
between two activities. 

Mr. Murphy. Could you go into detail on that when we get into 
executive session ? 

Mr. Colby. I can, certainly. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Colby, do you keep a record of your appearances 
and briefings before the Congress? 

Mr. Colby. staff keeps some kind of records, the transcripts, 
things like that, I guess. 

Mr. IMurphy. Is your appearance before the Armed Services and the 
Budgetary Committees on a scheduled basis or just certain times of 
the year? 

Mr. Colby. The Armed Services Committee set up a biweekly or 
once-every -2-weeks meeting with us some time ago. During this dis- 
cussion about the formation of this select committee, that was 
suspended for a while, but it has resumed. 

Mr. Murphy. Would you describe this relationship and appearance 
before these committees as close, or is it just a periodic thing? 

6S-020— 75 11 
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Mr. Colby. No; this is every 2 weeks, either I or one of my senior 
officers would be up there, and we would brief them on whatever hap- 
pened to be arouna that they needed to be briefed on. Second, with the 
Appropriations Committee, obviously it focuses more on the appro- 
priations time and the budget process, but I also appear there to give 
a picture of the world as a whole and discuss the substantive situations 
around the world against which the budgets are being put together, 
military budgets. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you discuss covert operations that are about to take 
place to seek their approval, or do you tell them after the operations 
are underway ? 

Mr. Colby. Under the present law, we are required to report in a 
timely fashion. I think a reading of the statute is quite clear that that 
is not expected to be before you initiate the activity. And I think the 
answer is normally no, we don’t seek their advice on the matter before- 
hand. But in the appropriations process, there are a number of times in 
which reporting on an ongoing activitv and requesting the budget for 
its continuation next year, there has 'been considerable debate about 
whether it should continue next year, and in some cases it has been as 
a result of the testimony. 

Mr. !Murfhy. So these oversight committees would never be in a 
position to prevent you from undertaking a program of covert 
activity ? 

^fr. Colby. Under the strict rules of the law, no, but you know the 
way the separation of powers works 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t mean the strict rules of the law. Obviously you 
don’t come to them until you are well into the program or have com- 
pleted the program; is that correct? 

ISfr. Colby. Yes. But under the Constitution, the way it works 

Mr. ISfuRPHY. And you use the words “timely fashion^’ to get around 
coming to them before you initiate the progi’am? 

Mr. Colby. That is what the statute says — in a timely fashion ; it 
does not mean beforehand. 

Mr. Murphy. Could you not interpret “timely fashion'’ to moan an 
appearance prior to starting a program? 

Mr. Colby. No; I don’t think so, because I think it says that the 
statute the national statute says that we will not do these matters 
unless and until the President finds it important to the national 
security and then reports it in a timely fashion. I think the clear 

Afr. ISfuRPHY. But you reduce the oversight committees to ^fonday- 
mornmg quarterbacks. In essence, that is what you do. 

Mr. Colby. Well, that is the way the Constitution works. I as.sure 
you we are very attentive to the attitudes of the Congress. 

T c j ^Vhen you say that is the way the Constitution woi*ks, 

^ ” j « . accept. You mean from vour definition of the 

words a timely fashion,” Mr. Colby, you take'it to mean that you do 
not present to these oversight committees any covert activity or line 
of activity that you are about to initiate until after you are well into 
It or until you have completed it? 

Mr. ^OLBY. Or a continuing line of activity, of coui'se, is brief in the 
sense of briefing the following year’s budget. This was certainiy the 
case for some of our activities in Southeast Asia, that went on* over 
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several years. These were briefed each year, and each time the money 
was appropriated to carry on those programs. In that sense, there was 

a prior approval. . . • 

Mr. Murphy. I think I would— I know my time is up, Mr. Chair- 
man — I 'svould take issue with your interpretation of the timely fashion 
and the real effect Congress had in its duty to oversee. 

Mr. Colby. I think in the detailed testimony in executive session, I 
can show j^ou some examples, Mr. Murphy. 

Chairman Pike. The committee at this time will stand m recess 
until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

[Wliei-eupon, at 12:29 p.m., the committee recessed to 2 p.m. of the 
same day.] 

AFFERNOON SESSION 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Milford may interrogate. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, you have testified that ex-employees have damaged our 
intelligence* capabilities by writing books and that sort of thing. Are 
you presently taking any sort of steps through employment contracts 
or otner legal instruments to prevent this practice from occurring in 
the future I 

Mr. Colby. We have long had that particular practice of an employ- 
ment contract and agreement not to publish in the future without our 
approval the classified material learned. It is not a question of the 
opinions; they can publish opinions without coming to us. But it is 
a matter of publishing the facts that they learn in the course of their 
employment. This particular contract, of course, ivas the basis for our 
action against Mr. Marchetti, and the courts have sustained our posi- 
tion in that regard — the enforceability of that through an injunction, 
provided we learn of it in advance and are thereby able to get the 
mninction. 

With respect to the people who have already published before we 
can hear about it, I believe our legislation is very inadequate at the 
moment. I have made some suggestions which I think are compatible, 
fully compatible with our Constitution. 

Tney would apply only to we who consciously assume the oliligation 
of keeping the secrets. They arc comparable to tlie kinds of penalties 
that exist for people who, without authorization, reveal an income 
tax return, people in the Treasury w’ho would reveal an income tax 
return, people in the Census Bureau who would reveal a census return. 

' and people in Agriculture who would reveal cotton statistics, and affect 

the market. 

I believe we can have that kind of criminal sanctions for the unau- 
thorized revelation of intelligence sources in a fashion that would botli 
give us better protection of our sources and, second, be quite com- 
patible with the Constitution and the importance of the free press. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you. 

In your normal foreign intelligence missions, do you often use the 
cooperative, voluntary efforts of friendly international corporations 
and their employees? That is, companies such as American-owned 
international airlines, export-impoit companies, manufacturers and 





distril)utoi*s of Aniericaii-mftde goods; are their employees recruited 
to work with your agency ? 

^fr. Colby. AVe have for many yeai-s had a practice of interviewing 
Americans who might know something about some i^ai*! of the world 
that we arc interested in. AVe ai*e revealing ourselves as belonging to 
CIA. AA’^e don’t pay for the information. They give it to us as the 
voluntary act of a patriotic American. 

Air. AIilford. Do you consider this as an important source? 

Mr. Colby. It is a very important source, for two types of intel- 
ligence, scientific and technical intelligence, and sometimes economic 
intelligence that enables us to get intelligence without going abroad 
to find it out. AA^o have it here, it is already in America. AVe have 
promised these people that M'e will not reveal them as a source, and 
Ave have lost certain of this cooperation in recent months because of 
the publicity recently. 

Tliere is another category in which we sometimes Avork Avith them 
on a much smaller number, and that is Avhere a legitimate American 
company offei*s tiT alloAv us to use their name to put some individual 
abroad ; it is called a cover arrangement. AA”e repay them for the costs 
of that hind of an activity. 

Air. AIilfobd. Recently in a priA'ate, personal com’ersation Avith the 
])resi(lent of one of these corporations, he told me that he had recently 
issued a directive to all of his employees that they Avere to refrain 
from any cooperation with the CIA under penalty of being dis- 
chai'ged. This particular company j)resident fnrtlier stated that the 
recent news articles on congressional hearings had named some inter- 
national companies as having cooperated in the past Avith CIA. This 
cA'ent then made the host nation and customers Avithin those nations 
reluctant to do business Avith the named companies. lie feared that 
the same might happen to his company and therefore issued the direc- 
tive for all of his employees to refrain from cooperation Avith your 
Agency. 

XoAv. is this an isolated case or have you seen a pattern of this since 
these hearings started? 

Air. Colby. I ha\’e seen a number of Ihein in recent months, a num- 
ber of these cases haA’c come — haA'e been brought to my attention. In 
that kind of a relationship Ave have dealt Avith the top of the corpora- 
tion. They liaA'o known they Avere dealing with CIA. AA’^e don’t inde- 
pendently suborn some employee of theirs to Avork for us. But in that 
kind of a situation aa'c haA’c had that cooperation AvifhdraAvn in a num- 
ber of cases in recent months and it does adversely affect our knoAAdedge 
of the AYorld, because it Avas an important source to ns. 

Air. AItlford. Thank you, Air. Chairman. I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Chairman Pike. Air. Aspin. 

Air. Aspix. Thank you. Air. Chairman. 

I just caught the loginning of the discussion, I think, and I missed 
the very first about the recommendations that you had about your laAV 
to ])rcA'ent leaks in the future. But I think the problem Avith your I'ecom- 
mendation goes back to Avhat you said earlier, Avhich is that yon have 
not leaked things but you liaA^e unilaterally declassified thom.'And you 
knoAv as avcII as I do* that anybody who’ has been in this toAvn long 
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enough knows that the real unilateral declassifications come from 
people at the top. They don’t come from Congress, most of them, tho>^ 
donx come from the bureaucracy, most of them ; they come from tlie* 
Secretary of Defense and the Seci-etary of State or somebody working 
for the President’s staff or the President himself. 

Now, is your law going to apply to those people? See, the probleih 
is, if you think that you can get a law that allows us to throw, or 
allows you to throw Dan Kllsberg and Mike Harrington into the pokey 
and yet lets Mel Laird and Kenrj^ Kissinger* 

^Ir. Colby. My law would not apply to Mr. 

Mr. Aspin. It just isn’t^oing to wash. If it is going to be a law, it 
has to apply to evcr^ybody. Fat chance we are going to get a law that is 
going to apply to the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of State 
for that matter. 

Mr. Colby. ]SIr. Aspin, the point hero is like a pitcher full of water; 
the water can be poured out, the pitcher retains its integrity. If the 
leak occurs at the bottom of the pitcher the pitcher can never be re- 
filled. That is our problem. We have those leaks that arc destroying 
the pitcher itself of our intelligence activities. 

Mr. Aspix. OK. But who decides that? You have got a situation 
svherc people like Mel Laird decide they can skim the cream off tlic top 
of the pitcher, or Secretary Kissinger decides he can unilaterally de- 
cide that he is going to deem as secret or not, and Congress, as the 
chairman has pointed out, is at the mercy of this system. You can’t 
have a national secrets act in this country wuth this kind of a system. 
It isn’t going to work. 

The second thing — let’s broaden the thing because I think the rec- 
ommendations of what we arc going to do liere are very, very impor- 
tant. The second thing that bothers me about your recommendation, 
wdiich is that we stop the leaks, is that there is no comparable recom- 
mendation in the things that you have recommended to prevent the 
illegal acts from happening in the first place. There is no criminal 
statute for leaking, as you point out, but neither apparently is there 
any criminal statute for violating the statutes or the Executive orders 
that govern the CIA. So if we pass your recommendation, wdiich is to 
put a criminal sanction on all leaks, what we will have done is not 
prevent illegalities from happening in the future as they have hap- 
pened now, but you will damn well prevent them from coming out. 
And what you arc doing is just putting a cap on the bottle rather than 
reforming the system. Where Ts the recommendation for making crim- 
inal penalties associated with breaking or violating the statute of the 
CIA or the Executive order? Why not criminal penalties for that? 

Mr. Coi.BY. There arc a number of criminal statutes that apply to 
certain of these activities. There is a legal question as to whether they 
are applied to the particular people involved in this thing. 

Mr. Asnx. Exactly, exactly. 

Mr. Colby. Now, whether there arc additional criminal statutes 
necessary or not, I frankly don’t think there are. I would solve that 
problem by wliat I refer to as very vigorous supervision 

Mr. Aspin. But you can’t 

Mr. Colby [continuing]. By the Congress. 

Mr. Aspin. But you can’t have vigorous supervision unless you 
have some penalties with it. 

Mr. Colby. No. 


Mr. Aspin. Here is the problem. The problem is that the super- 
vision canT be vigorous. We have gone round and round on this 
business about how good is the control through the money. I am not 
sure that it really is relevant. I mean, we have established here 
today about the audits and that you don’t have very — ^you as DCI 
can’t have audits into other parts of the intelligence community 
other than the CIA. There is compartmentalization, there’s lots of 
secrecy, some of it for very good reasons. But there is no way that 
system is going to be able to be controlled. Even if you control the 
money very well, a lot of these really illegal things I have a feeling 
don’t cost a lot of money. So you have to have some other mechanism 
to make sure that they are not being done. And you have to have 
criminal statutes. You can’t just put criminal statutes and have crim- 
inal prosecution of Sy Hersh’s sources and not have criminal statutes 
to prohibit the people who set up Operation Chaos or the mail 
surveillance or the other things. 

Mr. Colby. I think there are criminal statutes that apply to some 
of those things. With respect to the Operation Chaos, I think the 
Rockefeller Commission found that it was basically lawful. There 
were a few unlawful acts that took place during it. But the basic 
activity was lawful. I think 3^ou will find the statute is there. But as 
for how you control this, it seems to me I get back to supervision, 
and a very wise gentleman once described to me the relationship 
between the board of his company and the president of his company. 
It was a very simple one: No surprises. So that the president was 
at hazard, the president of that company was at hazard that the 
board not be surprised. I think that a vigorous coi>gressional committee 
with its own investigations can find things out 

Mr. Aspin. That can’t happen. 

Mr. Colby [continuing]. In that position. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

You are familiar with the War Powers Act, I presume? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. Could the CIA in 3"our opinion under the War 
Powem Act engage in the same kind of covert activity, the same kind 
of military operations now that the War Powers Act is in existence that 
it engaged in against Cuba and against Laos and Cambodia? 

Mr. Colby. Well, I think that the provision of the Foreign 
Assistance Act says that the agency is prohibited from doing opera- 
tions other than intelligence. 

Mr. Johnson. That is the Hughes amendment. I wanted to get 
to that later ojx, 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. But could, in your opinion, if the President directed, 
^r if a subsequent President directed a subsequent director to engage 
in these kind of a military operations, would it be lawful for him to 
do so? 

Mr. Colby. I think you are distinguishing a paramilitary operation 
and a military operation. 

^ Mr. Johnson. Well, it is very hard for me to distinguish those two 
different operations. 
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Mr. Colby. Aod either one of them would be included in the report- 
ing necessary under this act. 

Mr. Johnson. In the report, but insofar as your concern,.! take it 
your answer would be that if the President directed, it would be the 
function of the CIA 

Mr. Colby. I have not studied the legal aspects of that. I respect- 
fully request that I get a chance to reply for the record. 

Mr. Johnson. At least yon are not willing to state that a declpa- 
tion under the War Powers Act would prohibit that kind of activity'? 

Mr. Colby. I really can’t talk in detail about it now. I will submit 
some comments on this for the record. 

[The reply to Mr. Johnson’s question, dated November 14, 1975, 
s printed on pages 545 to 546 of the appendix.l 

Mr. Johnson. You were talking this morning about your pro- 
hibition against assassinations, which I believe in wholeheartedly; 
I think that is the right thing to do. But the Phoenix Act, the Phoenix 
program, would you classify that as paramilitary or assassination? 

Mr. Colby. I would classify — it certainly was not, and I have 
testified a number of times, it was not a program of assassinations. 

Mr. Johnson. So that would be the kind of program then that 
would be covered under covert activities? 

Mr. Colby. There was nothing covert about the Phoenix program. 
It involved — it was run by me, working under General Abrams as a 
part of the military command there. It was not a covert CIA operation. 
It was an attempt to get the various intelligence and security services 
to cooperate, one of which was CIA. But the program was a Viet- 
namese program supported by the military command and the CORDS 
structure that I led. 

Mr. Johnson. You have indicated, and I think everybody has 
indicated who has testified, that the President and the Congress has 
information — those selected Members of the Congress I mean — has 
information about all of the covert activities that have taken place? 

Mr. Colby. The Congress is certainly — I am in compliance with 
this act since the act was passed. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, I am not speaking about that. 

Mr. Colby. All current activities. 

Mr. Johnson. I am not speaking about your activities now; I am 
talking about going back to the period of the 1960’s. 

Mr. Colby. Oh, no, I couldn’t say that broadly. I am sure there 
were individual situations that were not mentioned specifically in 
that period in which we were very busy in a lot of different areas. I 
would imagine there are situations in which the Congress did not 
know the specifics of a particular operation. I think that is not pos- 
sible any more. 

Mr. Johnson.' Why not? What has changed beyond the terms of 
that Hughes "amendment? That is what I was getting to this morning. 

I said, how can we actually determine whether or not the director — 
not you, but a subsequent director — ^is withholding information or 
distorting it? How do we know that? Do we have any independent 
means of verification? 

Mr. Colby. The chairman of one of our senatorial oversight com- 
mittees some years ago said in the speech on the floor, said there are 
some things he did not want to know. 



Mr. Johnson. Well, that is up to him. 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. But what means of verification do we as Members 
of Confess or the Congress have to determine whether or not we 
are getting all the information which you acknowledged the Confess 
did not get? Perhaps that is because they didn^t ask or perhaps it is 
because previous directors didn’t tell them and they didn’t know 
what that encompassed. 

Mr. Colby. I think there was a totally different aspect then, so 
I am not pointing any fingers of blame at all 

Mr. Johnson. I am inquiring into this so we don’t have that 
same situation again. 

Mr. Colby. Right. I think today the answer to the question is to 
ask the chairman of the Oversight Committee whether he has the 
full knowledge. I think he will devote himself to making sure that he 
does. He has the capability through independent investigators, through 
the press, and at that point he also has the ability to ask me very 
deliberately, “Is there an3^thing else I ought to know?”; and if some- 
thing comes out later that I have not told him about, it affects his 
confidence in me obviously. 

Mr. Johnson. Doesn’t it really come back to the fact that he 
has to rely on you for all the information he has? 

Mr. Colby. No, I think he has some independent checks. 

Mr. Johnson. What are these independent checks? You mentioned 
the press. I would really question whether you are serious when you 
say the press has access to checking whether or not you are giving 
the chairman of the committee accurate information, because they 
have no way of knowing what you are telling him, they have no access 
to the chairman. That isn’t a valid observation. 

What other means does the chairman have? 

Mr. Colby. The chairman can do such investigations as he wants. 
The various staff membei*s of the committees do travel, they look 
into things. 

Mr. Johnson. Do they have total access to j^oiir oj)erations? 

Mr. Colby. I certainly would arrange it any time the^'^ wanted, 
anj" j)articular thing. We would make sure the}" would get a full 
access. The^^ can talk to the people, do an^^thing the^’^ think necessary 
to reassui’c themselves. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Ha3*es. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When Mr. McClor3^, for whom I have a great deal of respect, 
questioned 3*ou, he asked whether these investigations were causing 
problems, l^'qur answer to him was an answer pointing out defi- 
ciencies within the CIA and its own securit3^ You mentioned leaks 
and sensationalism and gave an example, I believe, of the Agee book 
or Marchetti book, whicTiever one 3^011 were referring to. 

I was wondering whether or not, just in order to clarif3’- that, that 
you did answer in terms of your own lack of ability to be secure 
within the CIA. You j)ointed out, I think, and made reference to ono 
instance, I believe, with Mr. Milford, when there was some inability 
to secure continued cooperation within a company. What steps are 
3"OU taking now to continue those contacts that you have? For example. 
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are you having trouble with the criminal community in this countr>% 
getting cooperation from them now that certain revelations have 
been madv,*? 

Mr. Colby. No, I don’t think I have any problems there, because 
I don’t tliink I am doing very much there. I don’t know of anything 
I am doing there, but I don’t want to make any flat statement here 
offhand. 

Mr. Hayes. Aren’t there procedures, are there not re\dew pro- 
cedures through which agents go so that a change in the attitude of 
a Philip Agee or a Mr. Marchetti could be determined by the Agency? 

Mr. Colby. Well, of course he changed, after he left the Agency. 
When he left the Agency he wrote us a very warm and friendly letter 
of resignation in which he thanked the Agency for his great service 
and great experience with it. He spoke m the highest terms with 
respect to the people that he had worked with and for whom he had 
the greatest respect, and he ended that, if there is anything he can do 
for us in the future he would be very happy to. He seems to have 
fallen in some bad company since that time. 

Mr. Hayes. When Mr. Murphy was discussing the Chicago case 
and the case of the smuggling of illegal opium, you indicated that the 
CIA notified the Justice Department of that fact? 

Mr. Colby. I don’t think it was the Justice Department. I think 
it was the Customs or somebody like that. 

Mr. Hayes. But Customs did not in the first instance make that 
discovery and then notify Justice and then CIA followed? 

Mr. Colby. As I recall the circumstances, CIA got some tip on 
this and went and informed the Customs Service. 

[By letter of August 5, 1975 — from Mitchell Rogovin, Special 
Counsel to the DCI, to Mr. Pike — Mr. Colb 3 "’s response above 
concerning the Customs Bureau was corrected. The letter, and the 
attachment thereto are printed in the appendixes of these hearings.] 

Mr. Hayes. To what degree are CIA proprietaries and things that 
3 "ou described in general as fronts this morning, in fact the mode of 
compensating those that CIA is able to induce to do contract work 
for them? 

Mr. Colby. Oh, no, contract work we paj^ for; it is a normal kind 
of Government contract. 

Mr. Hayes. But under no circumstances would the award of a 
proprietary capitalized by an appropriation ever be used as the 
pa^mient to the persons involved in doing the work for CIA? For 
example, they are going to come b}*^ ownership of an airline or they 
are going to come by ownership of a dr^^cleaning establishment, or 
whatever. Under no circumstances is that ever the mode of contract? 

Mr. Colby. There was a question raised, as you perhaps know, 
it is harder sometimes in Government to stop something than to 
start something, and we have been stopping some of these proprietaries 
recently. There was a question raised as to how we should do this 
with respect to a couple of them. We went through quite an exorcise 
to assure ourselves against any favoritism involved to the people, 
including a GAO review of the procedure .we were using. 

Mr. Hayes. Do you feel that the CIA’s use of outside consultants 
is now just a bit heavy? For example, it seems to have proliferated 
in the last decade, the numbers of consulting agencies being made 
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up of former Defense Department personnel and former CIA per- 
sonnel^ who go into business for themselves and it would appear 
there is an apparent drwn off of money going into those consulting 
operations. 

Do you notice a trend? 

Mr. Colby. I think each such contract or consultation is justified 
at the time on the merits of the case. 

^ Mr. Hayes. How many of those are done on the certificate of the 
director through which 0MB or anyone else cannot penetrate, 
where there is no audit? 

Mr. Colby. Well, 0MB — audit my own staff audits, I have a 
separate staff that audits these matters. We have a very complicated 
procedure of contract review and contract audit which I will get into 
on Wednesday. 

^ Mr, Hayes. How can a contract be reviewed if you make the de- 
cision on your own certificate to make that particular investment or 
to make that contract with an outside consultant, let^s say; how can 
you then be the reviewing agency? 

Mr. Colby. Because we organize it so there is a contract review 
board and contracting oflBcers below me who are audited by a staff 
that reports to me. Now I am not in the situation of myself making 
a decision and then having it audited by the auditor, even though 
that is technically feasible. But our normal procedure has a very 
complicated arrangement by which contracts are reviewed and 
tiustified. That is then subjected to an independent audit and assess- 
ment by an independent staff within the organization. Now in theory 
your point is correct, in practice we are aware of that danger and take 
steps to protect ourselves against it. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lehman may inquire. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t want to expand on proprietorship and the CIA at this time. 
But, perhaps I will get back to it at a later date when you return. 
The point I was ti^dng to make is that even with the best of intentions, 
the CIA, or the intelligence community, unless we put proper bound- 
aries on their activities, can really undermine the American free 
enterprise system by subsidizing a governmental operation wth 
American tax dollars. That is what I don’t want to do, and I think we are 
going to have to put safeguards around any kind of Government 
operation in that field, whether it is an intelligence operation or any 
other. I am concerned with the actual impact of the CIA operations 
in South Florida. I know, at one time tne CIA had a very heavy 
installation in Miami at the Richmond Air Base, South Campus of 
the University of Miami, and it was categorized as probably the 
largest CIA base outside of the home base here in Virginia. 

Would you say that the Richmond CIA Base was the largest, or 
one of the largest, at that time? 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Lehman, I really would not like to discuss the 
details of that in an open session. We obviously did have an extensive 
effort based in Florida, aimed at the obvious target in that part of 
the world. That has been very substantially reduced in recent years, 
of course. 

Mr. Lehman. You say it is no longer one of the largest of your bases? 

Mr. Colby. Oh, it certainly is not a large base at this time. 
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Mr. Lehman. Let me pursue something else. Other than proprie- 
torship organizations in Miami, has the CIA been involved with Cuban 
refugee operations? Has it been supportive of, did if fund, and is it 
still suimortive and funding,. Cuban refugee operations? 

Mr. Colby. During the early 1960*s, as you know, there was an 
extensive series of relationships between CIA and various of the 
Cuban movements. Since that time, most of those have been elimi- 
nated, although we still have an intelligence interest in the country 
of Cuba and we are going to collect intelligence on it from such ways 
as we can. 

Mr. Lehman. I want to ask you about one of the larger Cuban 
refugee organizations, in South Florida — Alpha 66. Is that organiza- 
tion supported basically by the Cuban community, is it supported 
principally by CIA funds, or would you rather not answer that 
question now? 

Mr. Colby. I would rather not answer the question in public 
session. 

Mr. Lehman. All right. 

In your relations or dealings with refugee organizations have 
you begun to deal with the Vietnamese refugees? Is there such a 
thing as a Vietnamese refugee organization? If so, do you have any 
CIA simport involved in these kinds of organizations? 

Mr. Colby. Again that is a question I would rather not answer 
in public session, although I certainly will cover the details in executive 
session. 

Mr. Lehman. One other area I would like to pursue relates to 
the fact that I am on the Education and Labor Committee. We 
are having a very difficult time funding, for instance, higher education 
for American students. They are really struggling. I would just like 
to know whether CIA is funding higher education for foreign students 
with American tax dollars. 

Mr. Colby. Well, you will remember in 1967, Mr. Ijehman, there 
was an exposure of CIA’s operations abroad aimed at various cultural 
and academic groups around the world, peace movements, and so 
on. At that time a review of that activity was conducted by a com- 
mittee headed by then Under Secretary ICatzcnbach, and a series of 
guidelines were set out which essentially say that we will not support 
educational or voluntary associations, and we are in compliance with 
that act, with that set of guidelines. 

Mr. Lehman. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance. 

Mr. Aspin. Will you yield? 

Mr. Lehman. Yes. 

Mr. Aspin. In connection ^vith that, Mr. Colby, there was a clause, 
kind of an escape clause that said if the President determined it was 
in the national interest, et cetera, et cetera, that that provision 
could be waived. Could you give us any information about whether 
that has ever been waived? 

Mr. Colby. I would rather not do that in open session, if I may. 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field? 

Mr. Field. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, this afternoon, what I would like to do is to try and go 
through the makeup of the budget, with the specific goal of getting 
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some idea of how well informed Congress is when they are told of the 
national foreign intelligence budget. 

Now, I take it you have a national foreign intelligence budget 
which you make u[), which has a total figure, which you present to 
the oversight committees of the Congress. In making up that budget, 
does that include all of our intelligence, all our foreign-related 
intelligence activities? 

Mr. Colby. Well, you get into definitional problems here immedi- 
ately, as to the difference 

Mr. Field. May I just go through a few of them and ask the 
questions. Does that include military tactical intelligence, for example? 

Mr. Colby. The national program does not. 

Mr. Field. All right. Now 

Mr. Colby. Although it includes a lot of things which are tactical 
intelligence. 

Mr. Field. In the militar^^ tactical intelligence budget, it may well 
be a very sizable portion of the military intelligence budget. 

Mr. ( 3 olby. Well, I tliink rather what you would say is that those 
subjects covered under operational expenditures have an intelligence 
pay-off as well. The radar on the destroyer, the point man in a squad, 
in a jilatoon, obviousl}^ has an intelligence function but it is a part of 
the operational expenditure of having that destroyer or that squad. 
Now whether 

Mr. Field. The Army has an intelligence budget which they put 
together as sort of a best guess of what their intelligence costs them. 
It is about double, let’s say, what your intelligence community budget 
is for them. This creates a confusing problem for us, because if we 
recommend creating an oversight committee, \ve will have to try to 
give them some parametei’s of what the intelligence community is. 
We are going to tr^" to use the budget. Clearly there is a big difference 
here in what 3^011 have got. Let me go through some other 

Mr. Colby. May I sa^'' that jiroblem is as difficult for me as it is 
for you. As a result we did start a program with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff last 3"ear to tiy to get some definitions as to which categories 
things felfinto and giv^e visibility to a number of things that we had 
not jireviously seen. 

^lr. Field. I am going to run out of time. I have a lot of other 
things. I would like to get specific. For example, }"ou remember a year 
or so ago there was all of this publicity" about military spying in 
Berlin, Arny^ units were sjying. That sounds to me like intelligence. 
It is ovei’seas. The.v were sprung on American citizens; they weren’t 
supposed to be, but the}' were also sprung on foreigners at the same 
time, I hope. The activit}^ in that unit would not have been included 
in the foreign intelligence communitv budget; is that correct? 

Mr. Colby. I think that the basic justification for that activity 
was that it was counterintelligence protection of our forces, it was so 
closel}" force related it was part of that budget 

Mr. Field. The simple answer is that it was not included in j^oiir 
budget. Doesn’t that mislead Congress when thc}^ think they are 
looking at a budget of all of the intelligence activities of your foreign 
intelligence community? 

Mr. Colby. That is why I tiy to make very clear in 1113^ presenta- 
tions the extent to which I cover, and that there are areas out beyond 
it. 
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Mr. Field. Are there parts of this not included in the intelligence 
budget? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Field. All right. Maybe up to let's say a third of the budget? 

I mean it is a substantial part of the work. 

Mr. Colby. It is not intelligence work but there is a portion 

Mr. Field. Would that include warning systems which sound to 
me like intelligence? 

Mr. Colby. Well, by — by the President and by the arrangements 
that have been made, warning is a separate subject than intelligence 
although it does fall under what I call intelligence related and con- 
sequently I have included reference to those kinds of expenditures 
in my presentations. 

Mr. Field. Going on to other areas of the budget; does it include 
training programs? 

Mr. Colby. It includes some. The point is that the Defense De- 
partment makes up its budget in I believe eight categories, general 
purpose forces, strategic forces, training-^ — - 

Mr. Field. One of those eight categories is training. 

Mr. Colby. One of them is intelligence 

Mr. Field. One of those categories is training. 

Mr. Colby. Is training. 

Mr. Field. They include in it what their estimate of the intelligence 
budget is; you do not. 

Mr. Colby. You see the foreign intelligence program that deall 
with is an attempt to cut across some of the other ways in which 
budgets are presented, to make more visible the national intelligence 
expenditure and consequently, you find pieces of it in different other ' 
places in the formal budget as they are presented. 

Mr. Field. The piece that sounds fairly important to me in intelli- 
gence is counterintelligence. We have seen here today the enormous 
steps we take to keep the American people from finding out what the 
betogetjs and so forth. I would hope we are doing a lot to keep the 
Russians from finding out what the budget is. Counterintelligence — 
it has the word “intelligence” right in it, but it is not included in 
the intelligence budget. 

Mr. Colby. It is included in CIA's certainly. 

Mr. Field. It is not included in the Army budget. 

Mr. Colby. It is not included in the sense that the FBI expendi- 
tures are nof included in the foreign intelligence program. 

Mr. Field. What about the Army budget? 

Mr. Colby. The Army program as I say is considered so closely 
force related that it is handled as a part of the force expenditures. 

Mr. Field. Would this account for why in the early 1970’s when 
0MB did a study and CIA had its own, 0MB came out with a budget 
that was literally billions of dollars more than the CIA was 

telling Congress intelligence was costing? And my time is up so I 
want to finish with more of a statement than a question: Isn’t this 
somewhat misleading when we get the assurances that, “Look, a 
couple of people in Congress did know what this budget cost,” and 
now we begin to find out that what they were told was not necessarily 
what the intelligence budget might have been? 
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Mr. Colby. We certa^y try to clarify very precisely what the 
CIA budget and expenditures are all about. From there on you get 
into defimtional problems about what is and what is not a part of 
the national forei^ intelligence program. 

I attempt to clarify that there are some ambiguities as to exactly 
what is covered and what is not, so that we are not accused of con- 
-cealing anything or i>uttii^ fortn a false picture. We are engaged in 
an effort to try to rationalize this and make it clear so that everybody 
-can understand what is going on. 

Chairman Pike. At this point, Mr. Colby, we have gone around 
twice and the question now becomes whether it would be worthwhile 
for us to ^o into executive session or not. 

Last Fnday we sat here for several hours and the witness said over 
and over and over again: 

I would love to respond to that question but I cannot do it in open session. If 
only you will go into executive session, we will be happy to ^ve you that 
information. 

So relying on those assurances, we went into executive session and 
the result could only be described as acutely disappointing. We found, 
first, that the witness was unable to testify until the room had been 
swept. And this is a term of art which I am sure you are familiar 
with. So everybody. Members included, removed themselves from 
the room and we waited about 20 or 25 minutes while electronics 
experts went over the room and assured us that there were no bugs 
or hidden devices in the room and then we came into the room. Then 
we were told that because the reporters were only cleared for top 
secret we could not get all of the information we wanted to get be- 
cause, for some reason, the testimony which we sought to ehcit on 
the budget is considered more serious than top secret. And so we 
went round and round for a while; and the fact of the matter is 
that we got absolutely nothing out of our executive session and it 
appears to me that what has happened is that, using the phrase, 
“we would be delighted to tell you that in executive session^” the 
Members of Congress find themselves kind of maneuvered mto a 
comer — where the public thinks that the Office of Management and 
Budget, for example, has indeed been forthcoming in executive session 
or that somebody else is going to be forthcoming in executive session. 
But the fact of the matter is that we learn more in open session than 
we do in executive session. 

The question then becomes, I am just going to start by asking you: 
What do you think you could tell us in executive session that would 
be particularly useful to this committee that you cannot tell the 
American people? 

Mr. Colby. I think I can tell vou the amounts of the budget — 

Chairman Pike. We already nave these in broad categories in 
written form. 

Mr. Colby. The trend lines over the years. I think I can give you 
an idea of what this produces in terms of product that is so valuable 
to us. I think I can answer your questions such as we were engaged 
in with Mr. Field about what is covered and what is not in some detail. 

I think we can answer a number of the other questions that I have 
respectfully asked be deferred until executive session and I think I 
can answer those questions. The one thing I will try to get your 
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approval of is not to answer names of individuals with whom we work, 
because these are matters which are not — ^not only must be protected 
from exposure but from the risk of exposure. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Colby — 

Mr. Colby. But I am not raising a point of principle on that. 

Chairman Pike. No ; I understand. And I think that I — and I 
assure you that I cannot speak for other members — but I personally 
would certainly try to protect the names of individuals whose lives 
might be endangered or whose reputations might be smeared. But 
what we have found thus far is a great deal of the language of 
cooperation and a great deal of the activity of noncooperation. My 
staff people, for example, are still telling me that even though they go 
out to your shop, rather than asking the documents be sent here, 
they are not provided with all of the information which they seek. 

though they have all of the security clearances which Congress can 
give to them, we still find they are asked to sign an additional oath 
of one sort or another, of secrecy, before they Toe provided with the 
information they need. 

I am going to leave this decision up to the committee as a whole. 
It takes a record vote on whether we go into executive session or not, 
but my experience to date has been such that we gain absolutely 
nothing by going into executive session except the newspapers 
somehow get the appearance that we are leammg things which in 
fact we are not learning. 

Mr. McClory. Will the Chairman yield? 

Chairman Pike. Of course, I yield. 

Mr. McClory. I would like to make this comment and ask a few 
questions along the same line. 

It seems to me that for us to get to what I feel are the basic and 
ultimate facts that this committee has to receive in order to arrive 
at any judgments and any recommendations, we do have to have 
information which you regard as secret, top, and compartmentalized, 
whatever. Now the question that I have is this: I feel that your rela- 
tionships with the Rockefeller Commission were such that they 
received the information that they wanted, that the Church com- 
mittee is getting what it needs and what it wants. Is there something 
about our rules or our procedures which would prevent you from 
being as completely forthright in an executive session as you are with 
the others? 

I don't believe we should, if all executive session means is just 
clearing the room of the spectators and the press, I don't see any 
point to it at all. But if we receive things in secret, in confidence, 
which you feel are being retained in confidence 

Mr. Colby. No; I have a number of things I am prepared to 
show you when we go into executive session. 

Mr.* McClory. You don’t have any problem with the procedures 
and the rules that we have adopted? 

Mr. Colby. I think part of the problem that the chairman is con- 
cerned about stemmed from the first few days of our relationship 
when we were not informed, b}^ mistake, I was not informed of the 
details of the security arrangements and I did not know there were 
any security arrangements when we had our first exchange. 

Mr. McClory. You are satisfied now? 
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Mr. Colby. I think your security arrangements — j- 

Mr. McClory. You think the executive session would be 
productive? 

Mr. Colby. I think it would be, Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Mr. Chairman, if it is in order, I would like to 
move that we resolve ourselves into executive session. 

Chairman Pike. Does any other member wish to be heard on 
the motion? 

Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Colby. So there is no misunderstanding, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like the opportunity to have the room swept. The court reporter 
I have used in other sessions with other oversight committees, so I 
have no reservation about him. With respect to your staff, I believe 
that there are certain compartmented aspects and I would ask that 
the staff members present be limited to the ones that you have 
designated for access to compartmented material. 

Chairman Pike. I don’t believe I ever designated anyone as qual- 
ified to get compartmented information. 

Mr. Colby. You designated 

Chairman Pike. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Colby. You designated in one letter, I think it was either 
six oh eight of your senior staff members to have access 
to all ihforttiation. 

Chairman Pike. To all information, absolutely, that is what I did. 

Mr. Colby. That is how I interpret it. 

Chairman Pike. And here is a very fundamental issue. The President 
of-th6 United States has decreed that there shall be three kinds^of 
classified material and they are to be classified as confidential and 
secret and top secret and you have designated that beyond that there 
shall be other designations of classified material; and I am just in- 
clined, reluctantly, to go along with the President of the United 
States and not with the Director of Central Intelligence, because I 
do not really think that there is any le^al justification for you to 
impose some higher degree of classification on our staff than the 
Ptesident of the United States says should be imposed on anybody. 

Mr. Colby. Under the act and under the National Security Council 
directives that carried it out, I believe that I am required to develop 
such additional compartments for particularly sensitive inaterial as 
might be appropriate and necessary. I have so designated a certain 
category of activity as highly sensitive and to be handled in a very 
special way. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Colby, I am sure you are familiar ^vith this, 
but I want to just read it into the record. This is the executive order 
of the President dated — let’s get the proper date — March 10, 1972, 
Order No. 11652 and it sa^^s: 

Official information or material which requires protection against unauthorized 
disclosure in the interest of the national defense or foreign relations of the United 
States (hereinafter collectively termed “national security”) shall be classified in 
one of three categories, namely, “Top Secret,” “Secret,” or “Confidential,” 
depending upon the degree of its significance to national security. No other 
categories shall be used to identify official information or material as requiring 
protection in the interest of national security, except as otherwise expressly 
provided by statute. 
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[Executive Order No. 11652 is printed in the appendixes of these 
hearings.] 

Now, would you refer me to the statute which expressly provides 
other categories? 

Mr. Colby. Well, the statute particularly, of course, assigns to me 
the responsibility for protection of intelligence sources and methods. 

Chairman Pike. On, that is a very broad and general chunk of 
language. 

Mr. Colby. It is no less broad than the one which identifies re- 
stricted data under the Atomic Energy Commission. It is a special 
category of information which I believe requires and is needed to havo 
particular protection. 

Chairman Pike. And because you believe it, regardless of the lan- 
guage of the Presidential dhective 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Chairman, I will point out that the material we 
are talking about is almost always classified under one of those three 
categories. 

Chairman Pike. Oh, yes, it is classified under one of those categories 
and then you add something else. 

Mr. Colby. And then it is compartmented so that everyone who 
has access to a secret document does not necessarily have access to 
that particular document. 

Mr. Rogovin. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Yes, Mr. Rogovin. 

Mr. Rogovin. Mr. Chairman, I believe the basic question is what 
staff members that you have designated will participate in the execu- 
tive session and I believe this issue has been worked out and that those 
people whom you have designated will indeed participate. I believe 
the issue that you are raising is separate and apart from the meaning 
that we have. 

Chairman Pike. You are skipping around the fringes of the issue. 
But the real issue is that we have had this conversation now several 
times and the language I always get from you is: “I believe this has 
been worked out’'; but as recently as the end of this morning’s session 
one of our staff members said to me that he is still being denied 
access and one of the people whom we had designated as qualifietl 
for everything is still being denied certain information at Langle}'. I 
just am a little weary of “This has been worked out.’’ 

What your real hangup is is this: You are willing’ to tell all of the 
membei’s of this committee almost everything in executive session. 
What you are afraid of is that other Membei’s of Congress are going 
to learn what is revealed to the membei's of this committee in executive 
session ; is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Colby. No, Mr. Chairman, that is not a fair statement. I am 
concerned that the important secrets of our country are not exposed 
beyond what is necessary to expose them to in the process of this 
investigation. 

Chairman Pike. Well, Mr. Colby, if we assume everjdhing you say 
in your statement, if we assume that 38^ Members out of the 535 
Members of Congress are in fact apprised of these activities, and the 
costs of all of these activities — I do not believe that they are but let 
us assume that they are — what we are saying is that 7 percent of 
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CongreM has this information and 93 percent of Congress does not 
have this information. 

Do you feel that Congress is being advised about the nature of your 
activities and the costs of your activities? 

Mr. Colby. I have advised the appropriate committees of the 
ConOTess as designated by them. I think it is up to the Congress to 
decide what further — where further to go. I would recommend that our 
oversight committee not consist of a meeting of the Congress as a 
whole. I think that 535 or 545 Melnbers on an oversight committee 
would not give us very much protection of our secrets. 

Chairman Pike. In other words, you fear the secrets which you 
have would not be kept if exposed to all of the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Colby. I do so fear. I think, however, that the Congress can 
solve that problem, itself, if the Congress yml be as responsible as 
I am about the matter in the arrangements it will make. 

Chairman Pike. Did you want to be heard? 

Mr. Stanton. No. 

Chairman Pike. Is there any other discussion on the question? 

Mr. McClory has moved that the~Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Lehman. I voted against going into closed session before. 
Before I vote for it this time I would like to get one matter cleared up. 
One of the gentlemen here from 0MB said that even in executive 
session he would not make a statement that he considered prejudicial 
to the United States. 

Will you make such a statement in an executive session, whatever 
that means? 

Mr. Colby. I am not sure what it means. 

I wiU 

Mr. Lehman. I don*t know, either. 

Mr. Colby. I ^1 follow the Constitution and my oath and I will 
respond. There will be certain thin^ that I will ask you not to ask 
sucn as the name of an agent someplace. 

Mr. Lehman. Yes. 

I ^eld to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. Milford. I didn’t recall that statement being made. Perhaps — 
I did understand the gentleman from 0MB to say that until such 
time as he could legally reveal it — there seemed to be a difficulty 
here on the classification of the two reporters — he felt that it would 
be in violation of his oath to testify in the presence of these two people. 
And I believe his statement was in relation to that as opposed to a 
refusal to testify to the committee. 

Mr. Lehman. The gentleman who was sitting to the left of Mr. Lynn 
made the statement that even in executive session he did not feel he 
could make a statement that he thought was prejudicial to the 
United States. That is the way I recall it. 

I didn’t know exactly what it meant, but I found out in executive 
session later that it was just semantics anyhow. However, I want to 
get some idea of what that would mean because it will affect my vote. 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Lehman 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums? 

Mr. Dellums. First of all, briefly, I will vote against going into 
executive session for all of the reasons that you have already ade- 
quately enumerated and one additional reason. That is that this is 
ostensibly a democracy. The American people do have a right to know. 
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Even if there are answers to questions that must be given in executive 
session I think that if the .^eiican people are going to make any 
sense out of these investigations then they at least have to be^ to 
know the pattern and the trends that are being established and they 
certainly need to know the issues. 

1 think we ought to stay in open session and ask all the relevant 
questions. If Mr. Colby decides he can*t answer that because of 
national security reasons, at least the people will begin to know what 
the issues are. 

I would like to make a couple of editorial comments with respect 
to what you pointed out, Mr. Colby. First of all, there is. a substantial 
number of Members of Congress on whom CIA has active files or at 
least had ^es. I think that is a major travesty and tragedy in American 
society. 

No. 2, you have just stated in open session that you do not trust 
435 Members of Congress. What makes you believe that you can play 
God? On the first day of each new session of Congress, 435 members 
of Congress plus the delegate from the District of Columbia, plus 
the other persons who are representing territories, et cetera, raise 
their hands to uphold the Constitution of the United States. 

Now when I swore to uphold the Constitution, my Constitution 
didn’t say anything about assassination, opening mail, wiretapping, 
abusing the Constitution, abusing private citizens’ rights to privacy 
or any other unlawful act. It seems to me when we decide to come 
together as a nation and a people of laws, that it requires morality, 
integrity, and principle. And no agency has the right to rise above 
any other agency. 

What I learned in the fifth grade was, this was ostensibly a trium- 
virate form of government with its checks and balances and I think 
we ought to ask these questions in open session so that the American 
people can detennine for themselves along with these other things, 
whether we have created a monster with no longer any control, whether 
there is accountability, whether there is, in fact, control. It seems to 
me that for you as one person to make the determination that you do 
not trust 435 Members, each of whom represents 464,000 people, each 
of whom won an open election in ostensibly a democratic society, 
I would say to you, sir, you don’t have the right to play God. 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Dellums, I am not playing God. I am only 
enforcing the laws that the Congress passed and the directives of our 
Government to protect some of the necessar^^ secrets of the intelligence 
business to protect that very free society that both 3 ’’ou and I want to 
protect. We both want to protect it. 

I believe that I can protect it, within the proper bounds of law 
and within the proper bounds of our Constitution. I believe it can be 
done. 

I am trying to articulate the way in which we Americans can gather 
together to control this, to supervise this intelligence business but not 
to destroy it by exposing its very inner secrets. 

Mr. Dellums. Just one final question, Mr. Colby. 

You pointed out this morning in o])en testimony, in open session 
when various Members of the Congress questioned you with respect 
to accountability and control, your response was individual integrity, 
persons of high caliber, that ultimately it is not a structural problem, 



that you have to have good people in a position to do a good job. 
All right. 

The American people elected 435 people. Each of us may disagree 
how good we are, now much integrity we may have, et cetera. But the 
American people made that determination. For you to go beyond 
that determination it seems to me to be the height of folh^ I don't 
think that the question here ought to be whether Members of Congress 
have the right. If the people choose, that is what democracy is all 
about. We are either going to have democracy or we are going to 
have a convenient democracy. I think what we are beginning to see 
here is^ a convenient democracy, for those persons who want to see 
democracy happen when it speaks to their self-interest, but democracy 
cannot happen when in some way you feel that j^our particular 
interests are in some way endangered. 

All of us are here to maintain the national security of the country. 
What we question is what is the definition of national security. 
Watergate, impeachment and many other tilings have pointed out 
clearly that under the rubric of national security;' many crimes and 
lawlessness and questionable acts can occur. I think that is a funda- 
mental, serious question. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory.' I want to fulfill my rcsponsibilitj^ here in compli- 
ance with the law and the rules that \ye have adopted as a committee 
and go forward with this complete investigation. I therefore move 
the previous question that we go into executive session. 

chairman Pike. The question is whether the committee go into 
executive session. Under the Rules of the House a rollcall is required. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk. Mr. Stanton? 

Mr. 'Stanton. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. Treen, absent. 

Mr. Dellum's? 

Mr. Dellums. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. Kasten? 

Mr. Kasten. Yes. 

The Clerk. Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Aspin? 

Mr. Aspin. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. Milford? 

Mr. Milford. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Lehman. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. Pike? 

Chairman Pike. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory. Aye. 

Chairman Pike. By a vote of six to five the committee will go into 
executive session at this point. 

[Whereupon, at 3:01 p.m., the committee went into e.xecutive 
session.] 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 5, 1975 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

WashingtoTii D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Otis G. Pike [chairman], 
presiding. 

Present: Representative Pike, Stanton, Dellums, Murphy, Aspin, 
Milford, Hayes, Lehman, McClory, Treen, Johnson, and Kasten. 

Also present: A, Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Dormer, 
general counsel; John L. Boos, counsel; Jeffrey R. Whieldon, counsel; 
Roger Carroll, Fred K. Kirschstein, Charles Mattox, Gregory G. 
Rushford, and Sandra Zeune, investigators. 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

We have this morning as our witness Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Albert Hall, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Intelligence. 

Dr. Hall, we are delighted to have you here. We have a small prob- 
lem before we start. One of the largest — and probably the largest — 
consumers of dollars and emplo 3 ^ers of people for tKe collection of 
intelligence is the National Security Agency. We have been tr 3 ung to 
find the legal authority by which the National Security Agency was 
created and we find that the National Security Agency was created 
by a directive of the National Securitj’^ Council, and we cannot get a 
copy of that directive. 

It seems incredible to me, very frankly, that we are asked to appro- 
priate money for a huge agency spending huge amounts of money and 
emplo^ung large numbers of people wthout being provided a copy 
of the piece of paper which established that agencj’’ in the first place. 

I am going to ask the committee to vote a resolution authorizing me 
to issue a subpena for that document and also for another document 
as to which we are getting some resistance. This was the so-called 
Schlesinger report, more formally entitled “Report to the President 
and the Secretary of Defense on the Department of Defense by the 
Blue Ribbon Defense Panel, July 1, 1970 — National Command and 
Control Capabilit}’^ and Defense Intelligence.’^ 

Before we vote on that I just wonder if you would like to be heard 
on the question of why Congress should not have these two peices of 
paper. 

Mr. Field tells me that it is not the Schlesinger report. I was in 
error on that. This is just a Blue Ribbon study relating to intelligence. 

( 175 ) 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ALBERT C. HALL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
defense (INTELLIOENCE), accompanied by JOHN SLACK, 
DIRECTOR OF RESOURCE MANAOEMENT; REAR ADM. DONALD 
HARVEY, CHIEF OF STAFF, AND DEPUTY FOR MANAGEMENT 
PLANS, DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY; WILLIAM JENKINS, 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT FOR STAFF SERVICES, NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY AGENCY, LT. COL. DAVID CADE, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO 
DR. HALL 

Dr. Hall. Anj^tliing that the committee needs in its deliberations 
I am in favor of it having. I would suggest that you determine after 
I am through with ])articularly any discussion in closed session in 
which I will treat the material which is used for the fundamental 

control of the National Security Agency, and all agencies 

Chairman Pike. Well, Dr. Hall, we did make a formal request 
that you bring this piece of ])aper creating the National Security 
Agency with you and you tell us that you want us to have everything 
we need but you didn^t bring it. Why? 

Dr. Hall. We have to get clearance for releasing this material to 
you, sir. 

Chairman Pike. Are you telling me that somebody told you not 
to bring us this piece of pajier? If so, who? 

Dr. Hall. We were not cleared to bring it this morning. We got 
the reijuest last night. We are not cleared to bring it today. 
Chairman Pike. Who told you not to bring it this morning? 

Dr. Hall. Well, we have "a general ])rocedure in handling all in- 
telligence documents to get clearance to bring them here and when we 
have received that we will be very happy to bring it. 

Chairman Pike. I hear what you are sajdng, but you haven’t 
answered my question. 

Who told you not to bring it? 

Dr. Hall. Well, fundamentally we handle the clearance of all such 

material through the Assistant to the Secretary and until we have * 

Chairman Pike. The Assistant to the Secretary 

Dr. Hall. — of Defense. 

Chairman Pike. Was it the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
who told you not to bring this? 

Dr. Hall. Let us say that the correct statement on the situation is 
that until we get clearance for it, we cannot bring it. As of this morning 
I had not yet received clearance for it. 

Chairman Pike. Let me ask you a question: Is it not a fact that it 
was the White House that made the determination that you should 
not bring that piece of paper here? 

Dr. Hall. Well, as far as I know, it was not, but I would like to 
say that I believe that the National Security Council directive is one 
which is properly considered in the closed session and I am very 
haj^y to discuss it with you, today. 

Chairman Pike. We are talking about a piece of paper, not testi- 
mony, and I am advised our stan first started asking for this piece 
of paper not last night but a week ago Monday. 

Here we are representing the le^slative branch of Government, 
asked to appropriate hundreds of miluons of dollars to a certain agency; 
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and we are having difficult}’’ finding the statutory authority for that 
agency even to exist. 

Now, isn’t that ridiculous? 

Dr. Hall. Well, there is statutory authority for the National 
Security Agency, as you know. The particular directive to which you 
are referring is the directive which controls the operation of the Agency. 
It is not the paper which sets up the Agency. 

Chairman Pike. Wliy is that document classified? 

Dr. Hall. It is classified because of the restrictions Congress has 
put on handling COMINT/SIGINT data and that document has 
such data in it. 

Chairman Pike. What you are sa}dng is not the restrictions the 
Congress has put on handling this stun. -The Congress has passed 
laws allowng other people to restrict this information; is that not the 
fact? 

Congress, to the best of my knowledge, has not classified anything. 

Dr. Hall. No; but Congress has required the proper handling of 
security information to insure its protection. 

Chairman Pike. -Arc you telling us Congress has passed a statute 
which prohibits Congress from seeing this document? 

Dr. Hall. Not at all. 

In connection mth this document, I really do want to say that the 
request came to me late last night and as soon as possible we will 
have it for you. 

Chairman Pike. I just keep hearing this song: “We want to co- 
operate with you. We want to give you all the information you need.” 
And yet we cannot get information and we cannot get pieces of jiaper. 

I would appreciate it if someone would move that this particular 
subpena could be issued. 

Mr. McClory. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. May I be recognized? 

Chairman Pike. Certainly. 

Mr. McClory. I would just like to concur in your general observa- 
tions because it seems to me if we are going to fulfill our role here and 
to do the kind of oversight and investigative job we are required to 
do we have got to get at the information upon which we can act 
responsibly and I think it would be most unfortunate if even the 
appearance was given of refusal or failure to cooperate with this 
committee in its investigative job. 

I would hope, myself, that the documents in question would be 
forthcoming, giving assurances that if they do contain classified, 
secret information, that that will be respected pursuant to the rules 
of this committee. 

Chairman Pike. I will simply say to the gentlemen that the rules 
and procedures of this committee will be followed. 

Mr. Milford. Who is the clearance authority for this document? 

The statement from the Director of Intelligence before this com- 
mittee yesterday was that all documents were cleared to this particular 
committee. 

Who specifically is the clearance authority here? 

Dr. Hall. As I mentioned, the Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense serves as our clearinghouse in the Department of Defense for 
release of all such material. 
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Mr. Milford. Is he subordinate to the Director of Intelligence? 

Dr. Hall. No; he is subordinate to the Secretary of Defense. 

In this particular situation, my own feeling is that these documents 
which are both highly classified, there is no reason at all not to release 
them to this committee. I just have not received clearance as of this 
morning to bring them up with me. 

Mr. Stanton. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Select Committee 
on Intelligence authorize the chairman to issue a subpena requesting 
the particular documents : 

(A) National Security Council intelligence directive No. 6 relating 
to the National Security Agency; and 

(B) Report to the President and Secretary of Defense on the 
Department of Defense by the Blue Ribbon Defense Panel, July 1, 
1970, National Command and Control Capability in Defense 
Intelligence. 

Mr. Pike. Is there question on the motion? 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk. Mr. Giaimo? 

[No response.] 

The Clerk. Mr. Stanton? 

Mr. Stanton. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Dellums? 

[No response.] 

The Clerk. Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Aspin? 

Mr. Aspin. Aye. 

The Clerk. Sir. Milford? 

Mr. Milford. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Lehman. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Treen? 

[No response.] 

The Clerk. Sir. Kasten? 

Mr. Kasten. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. JpHNsoN. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Pike? 

Chairman Pike. Aye. 

There is n vote of 10 ayes and no noes. The motion is carried and 
a subpena will be issued. 

Dr. Hall, would you please proceed with your prepared statement 
at this time? 

Dr. Hall. Mr. Chairmen, I have with me on my right, Mr. John 
Slack, Director of Resource Management, in my office. I also have 
with me Rear Adm. Donald Harvey, Chief of Staff and Deputy 
for Management Plans, Defense Intelligence Agemjy; Mr. Wijliam 
Jenkins, Executive Assistant for Staff Services at the National 
Security Agency ; and Lt. Col. David Cade, my executive assistant. 
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In response to your request I am appearing before this committee 
to testify on all aspects of Department of Defense policies and pro- 
cedures that relate to planning, programing and budgeting for intelli- 
gence activities. 

As the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Intelligence) I serve as 
the principal staff adviser to the Secretary for the. management of — 
and allocation of resources for — Defense intelligence programs and 
activities. 

With me today are Mr. Robert T. Andrews, the Special Assistant 
to the General Counsel of the Department of Defense and Mr. John L. 
Slack of my staff. 

In order to be as clear and definitive as possible, I have structured 
my testimony in two portions. First, I will present an unclassified 
explanation of how the Department of Defense intelligence programs 
and budgets are formulated. The second portion will focus on fiscal 
and manpower levels of our intelligence programs, and necessarily 
wll have to be classified. 

To explain the resource allocation process for our intelligence 
programs I will first briefly describe the planning, programing and 
budgeting system — PPBS— of the Department of Defense. I will 
then explain how the intelligence programs are developed and re- 
viewed; and how budgets are developed and reviewed. 

A key point that I wish to make at the outset is that intelligence 
programs and activities are subject to the same reviews and audits 
as all other Department of Defense programs. As an example, since 
1966 there have been over 86 audits of intelligence activities con- 
ducted by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 

Security, in some cases, limits the number of people who can 
participate in the review and audit of intelligence programs but does 
not limit the number of agencies involved in the process. 

The planning, programing and budgeting system of the Depart- 
ment of Defense has as its primary objective the translation of 
national policy into programs that are highly visible and are presented 
in such a manner that decisionmakers can readily see all alternatives. 

The PPBS cycle has a secondary objective of causing a quantified, 
iterative, dialog between all parts of the Department of Defense. 

I might depart at this particular moment and say the procedure 
we follow in our budget review and preparation is even more stringent 
and more detailed and more substantive than it is for most other 
parts of the Department of Defense budget. 

Planning is done in considerable detail for at least 2 years into the 
future and projections for 3 more years are accomplished at a higher 
level or aggregation. With a 5-year overview, long range impacts 
can be assessed. Best estimates of future costs in terms of people, 
operations, training, and maintenance of defense systems are sur- 
faced prior tO- actual resource decisions. Cross program interfaces 
are denned and impacts on other than primary programs are also 
identified in the planning process. 

Programing is done for the next fiscal year. It defines specific proj- 
ects, acquisitions, research and development activities, and program- 
matice new starts that represent the required resource actions for that 
fiscal year. 
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Budgeting is the process that produces the detailed costs by appro- 
priations that become the proposals presented to Congress. 

The programs of the Department of Defense fall within the general 
area of responsibility of tne Assistant Secretaries of Defense. Since 
the resources in the programs can overlap areas of management and 
functional responsibility, the programs are not considered the exclu- 
sive responsibility of one particular Assistant Secretary of Defense 
area. Li sted below ai’e the 10 programs of the 5-year defense plan. 

STRATEGIC FORCES! OFFICE OF PRIME RESPONSIBILITY ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PROGRAM ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION) 

Consists of strategic offensive,, strategic defensive and civil defense — 
-RS_ major subdivision. Includes command, logistics, and support 
organizations identifiable and associated with these forces. 

GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES! OFFICE OF PRIME RESPONSIBILITY 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PROGRAM ANALYSIS AND 
EVALUATION) 

Consists of general purpose force-oriented program elements in- 
cluding the command organizations jissociated with these forces, the 
logistics organizations organic to these forces, and the related support 
units which are deployed or deployable as constituent parts of mili- 
tary or naval forces and field organizations. 

INTELLIGENCE AND COMMUNICATIONS! OFFICES OF PRIME RESPONSI- 
BILITY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (INTELLIGENCE); 

DIRECTOR, TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND COMMAND AND CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 

Consists of resources related primarily to centrally directed Depart- 
ment of Defense mission-oriented functions such as mapping, charting, 
and geodesy, weather service, oceanography, and aerospace rescue 
recovery. 

AIRLIFT/SEALIFT : OFFICE OP PRIME RESPONSIBILITY — ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PROGRAM ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION) 

Consists of airlift/sealift and traffic management and water ter- 
minals both industrially funded (IF) and nonindustrially funded 
(NIF). Includes command, logistic and support units organic to 
these organizations, 

GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES: OFFICES OP PRIME RESPONSIBILITY — 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND RESERVE 
AFFAIRS); ASSISTANT SECRETARY^P DEFENSE (PROGRAM ANALYSIS 
AND EVALUATION) 

Consists of Guard and Reserve training units. Elements are ar- 
ranged in“program order to facUitate the relating of the Guard and 
Reserve training forces to the active force structure. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: OFFICE OF PRtMB RESPONSIBILITY — 
DIRECTOR, DEFENSE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 

Consists of all research and development activities which are not 
related to operational systems. The R. & J). costs related to operational 
systems will be identified in appropriate program elements in the 
programs to which the weapons or support system may be identified. 

CENTRAL SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE! OFFICE OF PRIME RESPON- 
SIBILITY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (INSTALLATIONS AND 

LOGISTICS) 

Consists of supply and maintenance depots, both industrially 
funded and nonindustrially funded, as well as second destination 
transportation, industrial preparedness, and logistics and mainte- 
nance support activities. 

TRAINING, MEDICAL, AND OTHER GENERAL PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES! 

OFFICES OF PRIME RESPONSIBILITY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 

DEFENSE (HEALTH AND ENVIRONMENT) ; ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND RESERVE AFFAIRS) 

Consists of training, medical and other support activities associated 
with personnel. Excludes training specifically related and identified 
with another program. Also excludes housing, subsistence, medical, 
recreational and similar costs and resources that are organic to a 
program element such as base operations in other programs. 

ADMINISTRATION AND ASSOCIATED ACTIVITIES! OFFICE OF PRIME 
RESPONSIBILITY — CONSISTS OF RESOURCES FOR THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
SUPPORT OF DEPARTMENTAL AND MAJOR ADMINISTRATIVE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, FIELD COMMANDS AND ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 
(NOT ELSEWHERE ACCOUNTED FOR). 

SUPPORT OF OTHER NATIONS! OFFICE OF PRIME RESPONSIBILITY — 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS) 

Consists of program elements in support of international military 
headquarters; MAAGS, missions and military assistance groups, 
NATO infrastructure and MAP. 

The total intelligence program over which I have cognizance is 
referred to as the consoliaated defense intelligence program (CDIP). 
It has a four-element substructure. The consolidated cryptologic 
program (CCP) contains those resources and activities associated 
with signals intelligence — the National Security Agency (NSA) is a 
major organization in the CCP and the Director of NSA serves as 
the CCP program manager. The CCP has components from all three 
Services. 

The general defense intelligence program (GDIP) is comprised of 
’the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) and the service intelligence 
•organizations. A member of my staff acts as the program manager 
;for GDIP, This is the primary defense program for analysis of col- 
lected intelligence data and its conversion into meaningful intelligence 
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products for Department of Defense. It is concerned with current 
intelligence, intelligence estimates, long range studies, and analj^sis 
of foreign scientific and technical progress. Also included in this pro- 
gram are some special collectors and the defense attach^ system. 

Special reconnaissance vehicles is the program containing certain 
intelligence drones and high flying reconnaissance aircraft. 

Other major Department of Defense force programs include re- 
sources and activities which are related to intelligence but, because 
of their direct involvement with combat or other forces, are developed, 
justified, and funded in these nonintelligence programs. Strategic 
warning systems, such as some radars and reconnaissance vehicles are 
contained within the strategic forces program. Specialized SIGINT 
electronic warfare, photo and radar collection activities whose pri- 
mary purpose is to furnish support to operational commanders are 
contained in the general purpose forces program. The research and 
development program develops platforms and sensors that may sub- 
sequently be used in intelligence systems. Training for intelligence 
personnel is included in the same training program as all other De- 
partment of Defense training. Headquarters staffs for the services 
and for the unified and specified command are contained in several 
nonintelligence programs and since intelligence staffs are no different 
than logistics or operations staffs, they are programed together. 

While these programs are placed in different parts of the budgeting 
operations, I would like to emphasize that my office maintains cogni- 
zance of them all and knows where the funds are and how the}- con- 
tribute to intelligence. 

The planning, programing, and budgeting cycle starts 2 years in 
advance of the actual release of the funds to the services and agencies 
for expenditure. The cycle starts with the issuance of a draft planning 
and programing guidance memorandum by the Secretary of Defense 
in October of each year. This is followed by a final planning and 
programing guidance memorandum in Februar3\ Following the 
issuance of guidance, the services and agencies develop and submit a 
program objective memorandum in Ma^". Following reviews, a pro- 
gram decision memorandum islssued by the Secretary of Defense in 
August. The services and agencies then convert the Secretary’s 
decisions into a budget estimate by October. These budgets are re- 
viewed and consolidated to form the defense portion of the Presidential 
budget submitted to Congress in Januar3^ Following congressional 
actions, the budgets are then again reviewed, properly changed to 
follow congressional intent, and are issued in time to start the new 
fiscal year in October. 

I ^vlll now describe how these milestones are achieved. The develop- 
ment of guidance to the services and agencies is led by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Program Anal}"sis and Evaluation) with the 
support and coordination of the other Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

In the formulation of the guidance, national objectives, of course, 
must be of overriding concern. These are perceived, formulated and 
debated. Force requirements are considered and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff participate extensively in this portion of the cycle. Obviously, 
ongoing actions and programs must be considered. Capabilities that 
are clearly becoming inadequate in our changing world must be ad- 
dressed. There are ongoing projects whose usefulness, size or cost may 
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suggest that changes or consolidations are required. At all times, 
special studies and war games — as dmected by the Secretary of De- 
fense — are considered in Tight of important tradeoffs and alternatives 
which impact on the guidance. As our R. & D. programs reach fruition, 
technical improvements or breakthroughs may be found which will 
allow us to perform actions or achieve capabilities not previously 
available to us. If these are significant then our planning should cer- 
tainly encompass them. Last but not least, we recognize continually 
that there are fiscal constraints on the Department of Defense. In 
fact, the key consideration for intelligence programs is how to con- 
tinue to produce necessary intelligence in a changing world with a 
declining real program value. 

These considerations result in the planning, programing, guidance 
memorandum from the Secretary of Defense to the service Secretaries 
and Directors of the Defense Agencies. 

Because of the classification of most of our pndgrams, guidance to 
Department of Defense intelligence activities is contained in an annex 
to the basic memorandum. 

The PPGM annex contains policy guidance on such aspects as: 
Focusing of intelligence activities on certain areas^ technical improve- 
ments; manpower reduction plans; and programmatic and fiscal 
constraints. The annex also directs appropriate amplifying studies, 
such as technical development plans, cost-benefit tradeoffs, and risk 
analysis. These studies then become part of the CDIP review process. 

Following receipt of the PPGM, the military departments have 
until approximately the first of May to respond ^vith^tl^eir recom- 
mended programs. It is a large effort. Senior officers and departmental 
civilians arc deeply involved and on the surface it would seem that 3 
months is a short time for the development of a response of this impor- 
tance. However, it must be remembered that all participants have 
had access to the tentative guidance, and in fact, have been involved 
in development of the guidance. In addition, a large portion of all 
programs represents continuations of ongoing activities. 

In this process, the military departments receive inputs from several 
sources. Program managers include such people as the project manager 
for the B-1 bomber and, the case of intelligence, the Director, NSA 
who manages the consolidated cryptologic program. Of course, the 
departments receive requirements for funds and manpower from their 
subordinate organizations. Each headquarters staff is involved and 
of course the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommendation on force levels 
is an essential part of the program development. From these inputs, 
the recommended program is produced — consistent with guidance — 
and is entitled “Program Objective Memorandum" or POM. 

Within the departments and agencies the POM is reviewed^by — 
and defended to — all staff elements, senior policy officers, boards of 
review, the Chief of Staff and the service Secretary or Director him- 
self. Since all programs must be contained within total fiscal and 
manpower ceilings, they are defended and “scrubbed" vigorously 
within the services and agencies before they are ever sent to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

From Ma}^ through July, the program objective memorandums are 
subjected to a thorough review at the Department of Defense level. 
This review is conducted in the context of total Department of 
Defense needs and requirements. In the case of intelligence, the 
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review must respond to both national and defense intelligence re- 
quirements. In the review process, I receive from the program man- 
agers their recommended programs — which have been derived from a 
consolidation of the service and agency program objective memo- 
randums. staff — including both technical and resource analysis 

personnel — review in detail all aspects of the POM’s and the program 
managers recommended programs. Members of Mr. Colby’s intelli- 
gence communit 3 ^ staff participate with us in this review. Of course, 

. - the Office of Management and Budget also reviews the program ob- 
jective memorandums. The objective of our defense review is to gener- 
ate and surface key issues which will require resolution prior to the pro- 

f ram decision date. The resolution process takes place at several levels. 

laving defined the issues, the various staffs, working together with 
a common set of facts, can usually resolve most disagreements. 
Occasionally, because of a difference in perspective between Mr. 
Colby’s responsibilities and mine, we may have issues to settle between 
us. Finally, those issues which cannot be resolved to my detailed 
review are submitted to the Secretary of Defense for decision. 

The purpose of the process is to raise the issues which are reall}^ 
important that need to be considered whether there is a disagreement 
and insure that those issues are properly considered bj^ the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The ultimate result of this review process is the- issuance of the 
program decision memorandum or PDM. The PDM contains policy' 
statements which may or may not conform to })olicies ])reviously 
contained in the PPGM. The PDM identifies program funding levels, 
approves new initiatives, disapproves programs or actions, and applies 
fiscal reductions. It also makes other changes as necessar}", such as an 
adjustment in manpower levels. 

The services or agencies can reclama these decisions and often do. 
The reclamas are re-reviewed and the Secretary of Defense issues a 
final position in August. 

Following the issuance of the program decision memorandum, the 
military departments and agencies must translate these programmatic 
decisions into a budget. Despite the time and effort that go into the 
PDM, the PDM decisions are not final. As the various programs 
become more clearly defined and more precise costs identified, changes 
in programmatic decisions may be warranted. Therefore, the develop- 
ment of a budget is an important milestone in the PPBS cycle. Budgets 
are developed by the service and agency comptrollers, and must 
consider the PDM, detailed costing of things and i)eople, inflationary^ 
factors, ancillary’^ e.xpenses, and appropriation propriety. The budget 
estimate that results from these considerations contains a detailed 
explanation of the goods and services to be procured 12 months 
hence. It reveals the detailed cost to run organizations and pay jieople 
and it assigns these costs to proper ap[)ropriation categories. 

Following submission of the budget estimates to the Secretary of 
Defense, the lead is assumed by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller). Upon receipt of these estimates, he schedules and 
conducts formal budget hearings in which the military departments 
and agencies apjiear before the reviewing staffs to answer questions, 
defend projects and cost levels and explain discrepancies. 
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I should add that the Office of Management and Budget also 
participates in this review. The reviewing authorities consider the 
program decision memorandum, taking into account funding level 
changes and programmatic changes that have occurred since the PDM 
as a result of further information or completion of more detailed 
studies concerning these programs. These reviews and studies may 
introduce additional issues for resolution. 

The budget reviews focus on cost estimate escalations, phasing of 
expenditures, and details of procurement in order to arrive at a firm 
judgment as to the continued value of various projects. The reviewing 
authorities for intelligence programs are the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller), the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Intelli- 
gence) and the Office of Management and Budget and the intelligence 
communitjr staff, working jointly throughout. The end result of the 
budget review process is the Defense portion of the President’s budget 
that is submitted to Congress. 

Following congressional action, the Department of Defense buclget, 
as originally suomitted, may of course have to be changed. This 
process, as you know, is called apportionment. Again the lead for the 
Department of Defense is taken by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller). Actual budget changes are made by the military 
department and agency comptrollers after the congressional actions 
have been forwarded to them. In the same way as tlie budget review, 
the reviewers consider congressional intent, funding level changes, 
and, of course, programmatic priorities. Again, they go through the 
same detailed review to look for any changes made by the departments 
and agencies that might not be in consonance with the originally 
approved programs. The same staffs that co'ilducted the budget 
review also conduct the apportionment review. General^ this review 
results in release of funds for execution — such as lu’ocurement of 
equipment. However, if there are still soft s])ots in the program, funds 
can be deferred for cause. This occurs, for example, when R. & D. 
did not completely resolve some technical problem or if some time- 
phased actions slipi^ed. 

During the past 10 years there has been considerable effort expended 
in auditing the activities of Defense intelligence programs. These have 
been conducted using the guidance issued by the Comptroller General. 

These audits have included specific intelligence operations, procure- 
ment, research and development, logistics, personnel management, 
ADP operations, communications, finance and accounting, training, 
and overseas mission operations. 

These audits have been conducted at three levels; financial and 
compliance, economy and efficiency, and program results. 

The audits range from the management of NSA’s cafeterias to 
the verification of the installation of classified equii)ment in Europe, 
from check issuing procedures to the production of intelligence, 

I am an information addressee of these re])orts and they have 
affected how resources are managed in the total consolidated Defense 
intelligence program. 

Six Department of Defense auditoi’s are in j)ermanent residence 
at NSA, four at DIA. In addition, the GAO keeps two resident auditors 
at NSA. 
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No Department of Defense auditor has ever been constrained by 
security considerations. Intelligence, as I previously stated, is treated 
as any other activity of the Department of Defense. 

In summary, let me try to put the entire planning, programing 
budgeting sjjrstem into an industrial analogy. The planning, pro- 
graming, guidance memorandum is in effect a request for a proposal 
from the military departments. It is a generalized set of specifications 
similar to concept definition requests from industry. 

The program objective memoranda are the proposals. 

The program decision memorandum is the selection of those ele- 
ments of the proposals which we want to buy. The budget review is 
a detailed negotiation and the apportionment is the contract. 

This has necessarily been a very brief explanation of what is a very 
complex system. My objective has been to point out that Defense 
intelligence programs are developed in the same manner as all other 
programs and subject 'to the same continuing and rigorous reviews. 
Funding constraints are present at all times, and from this process 
comes programs that we are convinced are essential to the Nation. 

At this time I am happr to consider your questions. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you, Dr. Hall. 

Dr. Hall, we have always had the image in America, I guess, of 
intelligence gathering as the work of covert men in trench coats, 
living m Spartan surroundings and risking their lives all the time. 

Would you tell me how many generals and admirals there are in 
the Defense Intelligence Agency? 

Dr. Hall. Admiral Harvey says there are seven in the Defense 
Intelligence Agency. 

Chairman Pike. Would you tell me how many generals and ad- 
mirals there are in the National Security Agency? 

Dr. Hall. There are six, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. W^ould you tell me how many generals and ad- 
mirals there are within the Defense Attach^ System? 

Dr. Hall. There are four flag officers in the attach^ system. 

Chairman Pike. Would you tell me how many generals and ad- 
mirals there are in the defense intelligence community all together? 

Dr. Hall. I don’t have that number with mejbut I will be happy 
to provide it. 

[The information follows:] 

Including the DIA, attach^, and NSA flag officers there are a total of 42 
generals and admirals in the intelligence community. These include Intelligence 
billets at unified and specified commands and five billets assigned to staffs ; that 
is, one in CIA, one at the intelligence community staff, one in my office, one with 
the Special Activities, Air Force, and the commander of the Defense Investigative 
Service. 

Chairman Pike. Dr. Hall, when you approved this tight defense 
intelligence budget this year, would you tell us how you justified a 
$95,000 home for a general in Brasilia, a $100,000 home for a general in 
Helsinki, a $75,000 home for a general in Brussels, and two $100,000 
homes for generals in Stockholm? 

Dr. Hall. I wouldn’t want to try to answer that off the cuff. In 
the operations that we have in these areas, it is necessary for us to 
provide the capability for them to carry out their jobs. 

Chairman Pike. That is carr^dng out your job in relatively high 
style, is it not. Dr. Hall? 
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Dr. Hall. Mr. Chairman, a $96,000 house in Washington doesn't 
go very far and in other capitals it doesn't ^o very far, either. 

Chairman Pike. Let's talk about $6.6 million in the current fiscal 
budget for aircraft for our defense attaches, at $770,000 each. 

Do they all have to have a $737,000 aircraft to do their job? 

Dr. Hall. Admiral Harvey, would you answer the question? 

Admiral Harvey. Sir, we have 85 attach^ positions. I think the 
program calls for 17 aircraft all told. 

Chairman Pike. Seventeen aircraft? 

Admiral Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pike. Does a general who flies one of these aircraft, or 
an admiral who flies one of these aircraft, also collect flight pay? 

Admiral Harvey. Sir, there is only one admiral in the attach^ 
system. He is in London. He is not an aviator so he does not fly one 
of the aircraft. In fact 

Chairman Pike. How about the ones who are pilots and do have 
their own planes? Do they also collect flight pay? 

Admiral Harvey. Yes, sir, if he were on fl 3 dng status. However, 
there are no generals or admirals flying aircraft assigned to the defense 
attach^ system. In fact, there are presently no aircraft assigned to 
DAO's which have flag rank officers assigned. 

Chairman Pike. Dr. Hall, you tell us that your budget here ^oes 
through all of the normal accounting and auditing processes. This is 
five houses, the lowest price $75,000, one at $95,000 and three at 
$ 100 , 000 . 

Were all of those 17 planes. Admiral, in this year's budget? 

Admiral Harvey. No, sir, they are being phased in gradually. A 
replacement of aircraft now, some of them the oldest in our inventory. 

Chairman Pike. So there will be more aircraft in next year's 
budget, is that correct? 

Admiral Harvey. The overall total is 17, sir. 

. Chairman Pike. But I said there will be more in next year's budget, 
is that correct? 

Admiral Harvey. I would have to check the figures on that. 

Dr. Hall. No, it would not. The amount in there is to cover the 
replacement aircraft. 

Chairman Pike. Now, does the General Accounting Office check 
your budgets or check your expenditures in the defense intelligence 
community? 

Dr. Hall. The General Accounting Office has not carried out a 
detailed audit. 

Chairman Pike. So it isn't really accurate to say your expenditures 
are audited the same way everyone else's in Government is audited? 

Dr. Hall. I would say our expenditures are audited at least as 
rigorously as any other program. 

Chairman Pike. By you? 

Dr. Hall. By the Department of Defense. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am concerned about the relationship of the Congress to your 
budget. You mention on page nine of your testimony that the budget 
finally gets some congressional attention. What congressional attention 
does it get? How many members of the Congress, and on what com- 
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mittees, learn about the Defense budget relating to intelligence 
activities. 

Dr. Hall. The House Appropriations Committee goes over it in 
great detail. The Senate Appropriations Committee goes ov^er it in 
^eat detail. The Armed Services Committee of the House go over it 
m detail. 

Mr. McClory. Are those all the members of those committees? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, and the Senate Armed Services Committee, some 
members of that. 

Mr. McClory. Some members of the Armed Services Committee? 

Dr. Hall. The Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. McClory. Some members of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. All members of the House Armed Services Committee. 

Dr. Hall. All members of the House Appropriations Committee, 
all members of the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. McClory. They get all the details of your defense activities 
that are in the budget? 

Dr. Hall. Yes sir. 

Mr. McClory. I have been looking at the chart here regarding the 
military intelligence community. It was my view that all mtelligence 
activities were funneled through the CIA and that the Director of the 
CIA was designated by law to correlate and evaluate intelligence 
activities, military and nonmilitary, political and so on. 

However, it seems to me that that channel doesn^t apply with 
regard to defense intelligence activities. 

In other words, the Director of Central Intelligence is circumvented 
in connection with defense intelligence activities. Could you explain 
that to me? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, sir. He is not circumvented. A substantial part of 
the expenditures and the programs of our intelligence program — overall 
intelligence pro^am — is the responsibility of the Secretary of Defense. 
All programs within our Department are reviewed by the Director of 
Central Intelligence so he reviews and sees all the programs that go on. 

Mr. McClory. You describe that on page 13 of your testimony, 
but you indicate that somebody from Mr. Colby staff reviews these 
things and then where there are differences between the CIA and the 
defense intelligence, as far as projects or funds are concerned, that the 
decision is then left to the ^cretary of Defense and he makes the 
decision. 

Is that correct, does he make the decision or does Mr. Colby make 
the decision as far as a defense activity, or defense expenditure is 
concerned? 

Dr. Hall. If there is a problem which is flagged by the staff, the 
procedure that is followed is that Mr. Colby and I discuss the matter 
personally together. He also uses an organization known as In- 
telligence Resources Advisory Committee to advise him on how the 
overall resources should be applied. 

If there is a problem, still — if we can't resolve it — and I should 
say there has only been one or two such cases in my period of tenure — 
then the Secretary of Defense is brought into the situation. 

Mr. McClory. And he makes the decision? 

Dr. Hall. He makes the decision as far as the budget that goes 
to the President is concerned. It is the President's budget in the final 
analysis 
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Mr. McClory. What is the legal authority for the Secretary of 
Defense to make that decision instead of the Director of CIA? My 
interpretation of the statute is that the Director of CIA is the ultimate 
decisionmaker. 

Dr. Fall. The ultimate decisionmaker is really the President. 
Finally, it is his budget that goes to the Congress. 

Mr. McClory. Before the President, I mean. 

Dr. Hall. What I wanted to continue with for just a moment is, 
if there is an issue between the Secretary of Defense and the Director 
of Central Intelligence, then the Director of Central Intelligence 
does report to the President and he can bring the matter to the 
President. 

Mr. McClory. That is the only way? 

Dr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. McClory. For instance, a large project we had some testimony 
about and we all know about, the U-2. What involvement was there 
of the military in the U-2 or was that solely a CIA activity? 

Dr. Hall. That was dominantly a CIA activity. It was eventually _ 
turned over to the military and the military contributed to it, but 
it was fundamentally a CIA project. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr. Chanman. 

Could you tell me, concerning our base in the Philippines, whether 
a hearability study was done before the FLR-9 antenna system was 
installed there? 

Dr. Hall. I am sure there was. I will be prepared to go into detail 
on that in classified session, but as a general procedure we always 
make hearability tests before we make an antenna system. 

Mr. Stanton. What did that system cost when you installed it? 

Mr. Slack. The antenna screen would probably be about $2 million. 

Mr. Stanton. Is that the total cost or do you have any prepara- 
tion costs, en^eering studies? 

Dr. Hall. I am sure there was more to it, but I would say that it 
was probably under $16 million. 

Mr. Stanton. Were the intelligence activities at that base re- 
cently reduced by a substantial amount? 

Dr. Hall. In the Philippines? 

Mr. Stanton. Yes. 

Dr. Hall. We have gone to a caretaker status there some time ago, 
yes. 

Mr. Stanton. Isn’t it really a fact that another hearability study 
was determined, that the ^eo^raphy of the location prohibited good 
reception, where that was initially installed. 

Dr. Hall. No, I don’t think that is true. One of the things now 
under consideration is the need for reactivating that site as a result 
of some of the moves in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Stanton. Then you have had no technical difliculty in recep- ^ 
tion and hearability from the initial installation? 

Dr. Hall. I don’t intend to equivocate on this, but the hearability 
matter varies, depending on what you are looking at. There are certain 
areas in which it can reach and certain areas which it can’t reach. 
That is true of any site. It is always a balance between where you put 
your resources, and, depending upon what are the targets. There is 
no fundamental hearability problem, there. 
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Mr. Stanton, Southeast Asia, Dr. Hall, have you had any reduc- 
tion in budget, because your costs there have been diminished through 
the cessation of activities? 

Dr. Hall. We have had a reduction in the budgets for intelligence 
activities in Southeast Asia; yes, sir. This has been going on for 
several years. 

Mr. Stanton. Is that reflected in your budget for 1976? 

Dr. Hall. It is reflected in part in the budget. It did not bring 
down our overall budget. 

Dr. Stanton. How do we get a handle on this question of the 
escalating budget of the DIA? We don’t know whether the CIA budget 
is escalated because we don’t know what is in it. 

Dr. Hall. In the executive session I hope to be able to tell you 
si)ecifically what is causing the changes in the Defense Intelligence 
Agency budget and all other budgets. 

Mr, Stanton. It wouldn’t be the attach^ program, would it? 

Dr. Hall. No. The attach^ program has been reduced in size over 
the 3^ears. It is running fairly stable at this particular point at about 
1,000 people. It is one of our most useful sources of information. 

Mr. Stanton. It might be reduced in size, Doctor, but it has in- 
creased in individual cost, has it not? 

Dr. Hall. One of the problems has been that all manpower costs 
have gone up. 

Mr. Stanton. It is pretty tough assigning an airplane for each 
one of the attaches, isn’t it? 

Dr. Hall. They don’t each one of them have an airplane. 

Mr. Stanton. How many airplanes do you have. Doctor, for the 
attach^ program? 

Dr. Hall. There were 17 until recently. 

[Dr. Hall provided the committee with the following data concerning 
the 14 aircraft presently assigned within the Defense Attach^ system:] 

There are presently 14 aircraft assigned within the Defense attache system, 
as follows: Afghanistan, C-131; Argentina, T-29; Brazil, C-131; Greece, C-131; 
Honduras, C-47;Tndonesia, C-117; Laos, C-47, U-21A; Liberia, C-117; Philip- 
pines, C-47; South Africa, C-47; Thailand, C-47; Venezuia, T-29; Zaire, U-21A. 

Three aircraft have recently been returned to the services. These are two aircraft 
previously assigned to DAO Phnom Penh and one aircraft previously assigned to 
DAO N’djamena, Chad. The aircraft in Chad was retuned as a part of overall 
reductions at that DAO. We anticipate reducing DAO Vientiane, Laos by at 
least one aircraft in the near future. 

Seventeen replacement aircraft are now on order from Beech Aircraft Corp. 
These are C-12, two engine turboprop aircraft which are being procured off-the- 
shelf. 

Present plans call for assignment to the Defense Attache Office’s listed above, 
and to DAO’s in Egypt, Pakistan, Finland, and Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Stanton. When did you initiate that program? 

Dr. Hall. The airplane program has been going as long as I 
remember. 

Mr. Stanton. You have had 17 airplanes for as long as you can 
remember? ^ 

Dr. Hall. It has probably varied, but it is about that; yes. 

Mr. Stanton, It hasn’t increased? The cost? Has the number 
increased in the last 9 years? 

Dr. Hall. No; in that the number has decreased. 
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Mr. Stanton. It is about the same size and has been for the last 
5 years. 

[The following information was subsequently supplied by Dr. Hall :1 

In 1966 there were 50 aircraft assigned within the Defense Attach6 system. 
Thirty-six were on loan from the Air Force (24 C-47's and 12 C-131/T-29’s), 12 
were on loan from the Navy (10 C-47’s and 2 HU~16’s). Between 1968 and 1970 
all but 17 of these aircraft were withdrawn as an economy measure. With the 
exception of recent withdrawals from Cambodia and Chad, the number has 
remained constant since that time. There are 17 replacement aircraft (C-12 two 
engine Beech turboprops) now on order for use within the DAS, to replace the 20- 
and 30-year old aifcraft now assigned. These aircraft and associated equipment 
cost about $750,000 each. Delivery of these aircraft will begin in September 1975 
and will be complete in November 1976. Modernization will be completed at that 
time and no additional procurement will be required. 

I have no further questions. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hall, what are the air attache’s planes used for? What need 
would they have of an airplane other than to get from one city to 
another? 

Dr. Hall. Mr. Murphy, fundamentally it is a transportation 
problem. 

[Dr. Hall vsubsequently expanded upon his answer to Congressman 
Murphy as follows :1 

The aircraft and crews conduct flights not only within their country of primary 
assignment but also in countries where the attaches are additionally accredited. 
They further support DAO’s in nearby countries in which the DAO does not have 
an aircraft assigned. This support takes the form of logistical support and provides 
transportation of the resident attachds on field trips and other visits away from 
the national capital. This mobility is especially beneficial in countries where other 
forms of transportation are primitive, inadequate, or dangerous; 

The aircraft support U.S. Ambassadors to some extent, and have provided 
support to CIA, USAID, Peace Corps, Presidential Commissions, and Congres- 
sional delegations. They are also available for emergency and medical evacuation. 

Mr. Murphy. So it is strictly for transportation? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

[Dr. Hall subsequently modified his statement as follows :] 

It is primarily for transportation. However, since the mission of our attach^ is 
observation, it promotes this objective. 

Mr. Murphy. Did Department of Defense funds ever go to defray 
expenses of civilian employees of domestic corpjorations on missions 
designed to gather intelligence in foreign countries? 

Dr. Hall. I don’t really understand the question, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you expend any DIA funds to defray expenses 
of civilian employees of domestic corporations or proprietary corpo- 
rations of the CIA on missions designed to gather intelligence in 
foreign countries? 

Dr. Hall. We don’t allocate any DIA funds for what would be 
called clandestine operations. 

[Dr. Hall subsequently amended the above statement as follows:! 

Except of course that DIA has a staff monitoring and validation responsibility 
for operations conducted by the Services. 

There are contractors which are used to help put in equipment 
like computers, and this is done by civilians; it is generally done by 
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civilians, and it is a regular contract, and their expenses are a part of 
that particular operation. 

Mr. Murphy. Did DIA have any so-called proprietary corpora- 
tions? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Murphy. You fund none of that? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Murphy. Are any of your funds ever channeled to the CIA? 

Dr. Hall. The CIA appropriations appear in the Department of 
Defense budget, so there is a transfer. 

Mr. Murphy. You have an apparatus in that budget where you 
transfer funds back and forth? 

Dr. Hall. The transfer of the funds after allocation by Congress 
to CIA, through that particular process. 

Mr. NIurphy. When vou appear before these appropriation sub- 
committees charged oversight of the Defense budget, are the 
niembers made aware of these transfers of money, how much money 
is transferred and the purj>oses the money is used for? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. In detail? 

Dr. Hall. In detail. 

Mr. Murphy. Tell me this: At what point are they made aware of 
it? After a particular project is underw^ay, completed, or prior thereto? 

Dr. Hall. Wien a project is started, or initiated, it is e.xplaincd 
to them how the project is to be done, who is going to do it, where 
the funds would be expended. 

Mr. Murphy. This is done prior to the project’s getting underway? 

Dr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Now the PDM, the program you talked about, 
when are those mven to respective oversight committees of the Con- 
gress? How much in advance of the proCTam’s actually taking place? 

Dr. Hall. At the time of submission oT the budget, when the budget 
goes to Congress, then we go through the whole situation with them 
so that they understand what maKes up the budget, what makes 
up the programs, and so on. 

Mr. Murphy. Are covert activities discussed with these oversight 
committees? 

Dr. Hall. I am not responsible for covert activities, so I can’t 
really answer that question. 

Mr. Murphy. Does DIA engage in any covert activities? A yes 
or no answer. 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Murphy. Those are all the questions I have at thb time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kastex. Mr. Chairman, I would like to try to define your 
job. I refer to page 1 of your testimony in which 3'ou say “As assist- 
ant Secretary for Intelligence, I serve as principal staff adviser to the 
Secretary" for the management of and allocation of resources for de- 
fense intelligence programs and activities.” 

Gen. Daniel Graham describes his job as follows: “I am the prin- 
cipal staff officer for the Secretary of Defense for Management and 
Intelligence Support.” What is the difference between the job you 
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are performine and the job of General Graham, head of DIA? It 
seems to me they are identical. 

Dr. Hall. The Defense Intelligence Agency is the activity which 
is chafed with producing tlie intelligence which is employed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff ana the Department of Defense in general for 
its planning and operation. It is charged with producing intelligence. 

The Director of DIA is the head of that and is responsible for that 
particular operation. 

Mr. Kastex. Which is the principal intelligence staff officer for 
management of intelligence support? You both say that is your job. 
It is not both people? 

Dr. Hall. As Assistant Secretary of Defense 

Mr. Kastex. Whose job is that, sir? W’^ho is the principal staff 
officer to the Secretary" of Defense? You or General Graham: 

Dr. Hall. General Graham Is the principal military staff officer 
to the Secretar}^ of Defense. He is responsible for substantive intelli- 
gence. 

Mr. Kastex. General Graham has said that he, as head of DIA, 
is the principal intelligence staff officer for the Secretary of Defense 
for management and intelligence support, that he is the principal 
intelligence staff officer for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and that he is 
the commander of the Defense attach(^ .system. That is not as import- 
ant. And he is also Chairman of the Military Intelligence Board. 

Now, in this position. “I am in essence the Director of DOD intel- 
ligence,” says General Graham. 

Now, given this centralization of responsibility, the Director of 
Defense Intelligence Agency — why is it necessary' for the Secretary’ 
of Defense to have an assistant secretary for intelligence in DOD? 
What functions do you perform, sir, that are indispensable? What 
functions do you perform that are not being performed by others 
already in your department? 

Dr. Hall, The problem that faces the Secretary of Defense is 
the determination of where to put the money and resources for 
intelligence, and only one such program is under the Director of 
DIA. There are other programs which I will describe later, and my 
job is to assist the Secretary of Defense in his management of these 
programs. 

Mr. Kastex. Is that diflferent from the job of General Graham? 

Dr. Hall. Yes; it is. 

Mr. K.^.STEx. General Graham states that he believes an agree- 
ment may be in the process of being reached to reach a clearer delinea- 
tion of our responsibilities. Are you saying that there is no problem, 
that everyone understands is your job. I still don^t, but maybe we 
can go back. 

Dr. Hall. The problem the Director of the DIA has primarily is 
to produce substantive intelligence, which involves the actual intelli- 
gence reports which go to the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. That is his principal job. My principal job is to insure 
that the resources are put in intelligence programs wherever they 
should be put. That is the distinction between the two jobs. 

Mr. Kastex. How many of the DIA civilians, which evidently 
account for over 50 percent of your total budget, how many of these 
civilians in operation and maintenance are also retired military 



personnel who draw Government retirement incomes? Fifty-three 
percent of the peojde you have working for you, according to our 
Higures, are retired military" personnel. 

Dr. Hall. In Defense Intelligence Agency? 

Mr. Kasten. Many of these people are also drawing military 
retirement pay and should these military retirement pay costs be 
reflected in the overall DIA spending levels? 

Dr. Hall. I w'ould have to get the answer for you. I would be 
happy to do so. 

Mr. Kasten. Could you provide us with that? 

Dr. Hall. Yes; I will. 

[The requested information follows:] 

There are currently 303 former military personnel — 154 officers and 149 en- 
listed — employed by DI.A. This figure constitutes 13.2 percent of the total civilian 
work force, and approximately 4 percent of the total budget. 

Military retirement pay cost should not be reflected in the overall DIA spending 
levels. Military retirement pay co.sts are budgeted in a separate appropriation: 
“Retired pay, Defense.” The DIA budget submission to the Congress does reflect 
the expen.ses of military personnel assigned to DIA based upon composite standard 
rates which includes basic pay; basic allowance for quarters; miscellaneous 
expense; incentive and special pay. 

Further, the retired paj’ — pension — drawn by retired military is ear.ied as the 
result of previous service not necessarily in any way connected with current 
civilian duty in DIA. This pay is earned as a result of previous military duty and 
to include these costs in the Di A budget would distort the true costs of intelligence. 

Mr. Kasten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. *Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to pass for awhile and get 
my 5 minutes in a little later. _ 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There has been some criticism of duplication within the intelligence 
agencies and I noted that DIA performs programs and a study of 
foreign military weapons. We have also been told that CIA does the 
same thing. Could you tell me why two different agencies should per- 
form this function or if they perform them in different manners? 

Dr. Hall. In some easels, Mr. Milford, both agencies do conduct 
such studies. In some cases the importance of the situation is so great 
that we belive that it is essential to have more than one viewpoint 
and there will be separate studies conducted by both agencies. In 
my view this is right and should continue because some of these ques- 
tions are just too important to have only one voice speaking on them. 
In general, however, we do coordinate what studies are done by which 
agency to minimize the duplication. 

Mr. Milford. It would appear then that you are having to maintain 
two banks of experts, so to speak — your analysis teams — when really 
the goal would be to evaluate the weapons to find out how they func- 
tion and what they do. 

Dr. Hall. Often there is a different viewpoint, brought by people 
which have primarily a military background than those which have 
primarily some other background. And we believe that it is very 
desirable to have both of these viewpoints expressed. In connection 
wdth the 1973 war in the Middle East we found a situation in which one 
agency was absolutely convinced that there was not going to be a war. 



Another agency was quite convinced that it was imminent. And we 
feel if everything had oeen subjugated to one analysis we might have 
lost the ability to see that different viewpoint. 

Mr. Milford. Could this same thing be done by the placement of 
personnel within your team, one having a military background, one 
Having a civilian background, and, therefore, eliminate one support 
agency? 

Dr. Hall. I think that could be done. My own view is that the dup- 
lication isn’t large. I think it is a small percyitage, really related to 
quite important factors. That is the reason we carry it out this way. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hall, the point that you had about translation of national 
policy of defense programs was so enormously vague that I am going 
to have to ask you a couple of specific questions about it, but one of 
the problems that that brings about is that the DIA has had a very 
bad reputation, particularly growing out of its efforts in Vietnam, 
One of the things that helped spur that reputation was whether or 
not it serves two masters, first the Joint Chiefs and then the Secretary 
of Defense. Can you give me some thoughts and give the panel some 
thoughts on that particular problem, and is it a problem? 

Dr. Hall. There is a general problem that I have been concerned' 
with and that is to improve the general professionalism of the analysts 
in our intelligence activities. I am talking about all our intelligence 
activities, not pointing out any one. My own belief is, and others 
share this, that if we do a fine professional job the fact that the 
Defense Intelligence Agency reports to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
doesn’t make any difference; so 1 think that the dominant question is 
to insure that the professionalism is good. 

Mr. Hay Es. Aren’t the Joint Chiefs a filter through which this 
goes into the civilian part of the defense establishment? 

Dr. Hall. No, sir, they provide no such filter and there is really 
no way that it could be done in that way. Obviously the Defense 
Intelligence Agency has its own viewpoint — which is primarily a 
military viewpoint because that is what is needed but the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff 

^I^. Hay ES. IIow do you say that is what is needed when you say 
a military viewpoint is wiiat is needed? You are not military. 

Dr. Hall. Because the assessment of a military situation often 
requires military expertise, not civilian expertise. 

NIr. Hayes. You make a point in your testimony saying that you 
assess only the total defense interest over which you have cognizance. 
Are there other things over which you have no control at all that go 
into this decisionmaking process? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Hayes. You say: 

Ttic total intelligence program over which I have cognizance is reh'rred to as 
the consolidated defense intelligence program. It has a four-element substructure. 

Is that'the only defense intelligence substructure there is? 

Dr. Hall. No; there is a CIA program. 

Mr. Hayes. Within Defense? 
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Dr. Hall. Not within Defense. 

Mr. Hayes. I an not referring to that. I am referring to within 
Defense. 

Dr. Hall. The reason I make that distinction is because CIA does 
not have a separate line item for its o\vn budget. Its budget does 
appear within overall defense budget. I don't have any responsibility 
for that, but for all other intelligence activities in the Department of 
Defense, I do have the responsibility. 

Mr. Hayes. The Intelligence Resources Advisory Committee you 
say is used to work out budget advice. If they can’t come together, 
then the Secretaries are brought in. Is that called Excom where the 
Director of CIA and Secretary of Defense act as sort of an appeals 
board? 

Dr. Hall. No, sir. There are certain sj)ecial programs which I 
will discuss later which are managed by a special committee knowm 
as the Excom, of which 

Mr. Hayes. But tliat is not the point you were referring to when 
you said the Secretaries are then brought in and they work them out, 
the Director of the CIA and they go on to the President who ultimately 
makes these decisions. That isn’t Excom? 

Dr. Hall. No. The Director of Central Intelligence is the Chair- 
man of Excom and I am the other member of Excom. 

Mr. Hayes. You are the other member? 

Dr. Hall. I am the other member. 

Mr. Hay es. And the Secretary of Defense himself does not get 
involved in it? 

Dr. Hall. If the issue is one which we believe he should know 
about and get involved in he does. Basically it relates to the significance 
of the issue. Mr. Colby and I can handle most of the questions in 
our own deliberations. There are some which are of such significance 
that w'e want his judgment as well. ^ 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. "" 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank 3 011, ^^r. Chairman. 

Dr. Hall, did your office lake j>art in the apjjroval of the Hol^'stone 
program for the Nav}’? 

Dr. Hall. I don’t want to discuss that program in an open session. 

Mr. Johnson. Is it classified? 

Dr. Hall. It is classified. 

Mr. JoHNSO.N. Who classified it? 

Dr. Hall. It is classified bj'^ the Na\\v. 

Mr. Johnson. You can’t even say in public session whether or not 
your office participated in that decision to engage in that program? 

Dr. Hall. No, sir, I don’t >vant to in open session. 

Mr. Johnson. Does the Defense Department have programs to 
stud}’ foreign militaiy weapons systems? 

Dr. Hall. Yes; they do. 

Mr. JoHNso-v. And does that involve collection of information 
and evaluation, all that goes into intelligence? 

Dr. Hall. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Johnson. And that then goes to a study and analysis of capa- 
bilities of foreign military weapons s^’stems? -- 

Dr. Hall, les, sir. 
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Mr. Johnson. And also intentions of foreign governments? 

Mr. Hall. The question of intentions is a different one, of course. 

We do involve ourselves in such analysis. 

Mr. Johnson. That involves check as well as evaluation? 

Dr. Hall. Y es. 

Mr. Johnson. Do you do that with respect to foreign military 
operations that are going on, training programs, movements of per- 
sonnel, movements of troops, and that sort of thing? 

Dr. Hall. We do carry out analyses of such foreign activity. 

Mr. Johnson. The CIA is involved in all of that kind of activity 
also, isn’t it? 

Dr. Hall. Yes; they also are involved in it. 

Mr. Johnson. Do you run into oitC'another? 

Dr. Hall. The problem is not running into each other. The prob- 
lem is getting out of the same bed sometimes, they are so close. 

[Subsequently Dr. Hall advised the committee that “The Defense 
Intelligence Agency is not involved in covert HUMINT actions.’’] 

Mr. Johnson. You said a little while ago that the DIA does not 
have- any human intelligence source units but we have some informa- 
tion that indicates you do have some humans, as they are called, funds. 

Dr. Hall. The question related I believe to covert operations. We 
in the Defense Intelligence Agency arc involved in covert operations. 

Mr. Johnson. You don’t have intelligence funds which are ex- 
pended in these programs? 

Dr. Hall. Y es. 

Mr. Johnson. And does the Army have separate programs and the 
Navy have separate programs and the Air Force have separate 
programs? 

Dr. Hall. That is reall}^ where the programs are, the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

Mr. Johnson. You do not in the DIA? 

Dr. Hall. The DIA does the guidance of it and so on but the 
actual operations are in the services. 

Mr. Johnson. Do we develop our own military systems, programs, 
such as B-l bombers and various submarine programs, cruise strike 
forces, do we develop those in response to the kind of intelligence 
we were just talking about that is gathered by the Department of 
Defense program? 

Dr. Hall. The intelligence is really the driving function for ail 
our weapons systems efforts. Intelligence starts out by .saving what 
the threat is, what the position is. Then the decision is made in other 
places to start something which would he a counter. As it is going on 
there is an interrelation of intelligence into those programs to he sure 
the program will* come out the way we want it to. The problem 
• involved is 

Mr. Johnson. Can you assure us that some of our own military 
weapons systems programs are always generated in response to foreign 
capabilities, or do some of our military intelligence developments 
justify our militar}^ systems that we use to advocate 

Dr. Hall. The fundamental reason for the Defense Intelligence 
Agency bein^ started 14 years ago was to insure that intelligence was 
not used to justify weapons systems development. It is to provide, 
independent of the services, a centralized estimates function so as to 
have an objective, dispassionate view of the situation. 
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Mr. Johnson. I am glad that is the reason but from your personal 
exi^rionce, can you assure us that that is what is involved? 

Dr. Hall. In looking at it n^yself over the past years I really believe 
we have reached a point where we do an objective job in this particular 
respect. 

Mr. Johnson. Let me give you an example of something that has 
been disturbing to me. We have just appropriated about $800 million 
for ERDA for nuclear weapons systems development. We got into a 
debate on the floor of the House. We were told it wa.s so secret that 
we could not even discuss what was going into that nuclear develop- 
ment program. We were also told at the same time that we had I think 
it w^as three to one numerical superiority of deliverable nuclear war- 
heads, all public information. So when we get into the question as to 
why we should go along, why do we need more, we are told that it is 
classified. 

Now, it sounds like the Department of Defense is going into this 
kind of a program, ERDA is goin^ into this kind of a program, the 
CIA is involved someplace around in all this, and there appears to bo 
an enormous duplication of different agencies going off in different 
directions. 

Dr. Hall. I believe that in almost everj^ case I know of the material 
can be put in such a form that it need not be specially classified, so that 
w'e can provide an intelligence rationale which reasonable people can 
understand as to why wo want to proceed. There are certain special 
intelligence programs of course in wliich that is not the case because our 
intelligence work has to be protected and restricted to those who really 
have the need to know. But in considering a new weapons system, I 
believe that it is possible for intelligence to provide the reasons for 
that in a way which Congress can understand without it having to be 
specially classified. 

Mr. Johnson. My time has expired. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. lAjhman. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Hall, is the National Security Agency involved in monitoring 
international telephone calls to this country or from this country 
overseas? 

Dr. Hall. Mr. Lehman, I would be happy to discuss that in closed 
session. 

Mr. Lehman. I guess I better pursue another course. 

Does the Department of Defense have on its pa^Toll nationals 
from other countries or private citizens from other countries? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, it docs. 

Mr. Lehman. Do you hire on your payroll what we call political 
parolees, or citizens that are political refugees from other countries? 

Dr. Hall. It is possible. In our foreign operations wo have what 
are called foreign nationals which are used for support work at bases 
overseas; of course, since they are citizens of other countries, they are 
devoted to tasks which are not sensitive. 

Mr. Lehman. May I ask you, do you hire political parolees living 
in this countr^^ who are political refugees from foreign countries; 
for instance, the Vietnam refugees or the Cuban refugees? 

Dr. Hall. I would have to get an answer for you. I think we have 
quite a restriction on what wo can do in that respect and to my knowl- 
edge we don't have any such people on our payroll but I would like to 
get an exact answer for 3^011. 
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[The information follows:] 

1)1 A docs have a program to employ a small number of highly selected refugees 
and defectors who have specialized and detailed knowledge of foreign military 
establishments, weapons, and weapon systems, and economic structures. This 
program was initiated by the Army in 1952 and assumed by DIA on March 3, 
1903. A total of 10 employees have been involved over the years, with a maximum 
of 7 employed at any one time. At present, there are five employees in this cate- 
gory. At I)I A’s request, these individuals were hired by the U.is. Army Intelligence 
Agency (USAINTA) in 1970 in order for them to benefit from civil service retire- 
ment and other benefits. However, DIA retained operational control and continued 
to utilize their service.s. 

It is DIA jiolicy not to consider for employment an alien or special category 
former aliens except when the potential benefit to be derived is clearly demon.»tra- 
ble as outweighing the security rfsks involved and when there is no conflict with 
law or national policy. These personnel are not granted access to classified informa- 
tion and occupy a worksite physically separated from the rest of DI.\. The author- 
ity to emiihty such personnel is reserved solely to the Director, DIA, and is iu)t 
delegated. Up to the jiresent time, DIA was basically interested in aliens or former 
alien personnel with knowledge of the Soviet Union, Warsaw ])act nations, and 
the P copies Ueiiublic of China. We have intentionally avoided the employme nt of 
any former administrative, political, intelligence, counterintelligence, or military 
poiice officers as a matter of policy. Six of the ten aliens employed have* been line 
officers and four have been civilians. Of the four alien civilians, three — all women — 
were foreign publication specialists and the fourth was an eminent authority on 
biograjihic data concerning prominent Chinese military figures, both Communist 
and Nationalist. 

The initial period of utilization for aliens, after appropriate background investi- 
gations have been conducted, is generally for 2 years, with subsequent extensions 
for up to 1 year each. When long-term utilization is deemed appropriate, a condi- 
tion to be included in the agreement of association will be the requirement that the 
person, if an alien, shall declare his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States and to take the necessary action to become a citizen'as soon as practicable 
after he becomas eligible under U.S. law'. Each of the present five former aliens 
employed by DIA is now’ a U.S. citizen. 

Mr. Lehman. Does the Department of Defense have any 
contractual arrangements with proprietary organizations owned by 
the CIA? Do you contract or do business with those particular pro- 
prietan^ organizations? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Lehman. In regards to your human relations, your human 
intelligence program, you are appropriated $450,000 for training 
people in intelligence. Do j^ou have that kind of activity going on at 
the present time? 

Dr. Hall. I am sorry, I didn’t understand the question. 

Mr. Lehman. There is in the CIA budget a $450,000 request for 
human training which is people being trained for human intelligence, 
training DIA agents for that money. Are you training any in south 
Florida in that respect, and what I am trying to get to, are you train- 
ing people for your Agency other than American citizens in south 
Florida? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Lehman. On page 9 you talk about }'our cost-benefit tradeoffs. 

I think it is the ne.\t-to-last line. I am concerned with that esiiocially 
because I wonder if you have any cost-benefit tradeoffs that ilo not 
look good to you ami at what point do you determine the cost 
of diminishing return. If you, yourself, don’t evaluate cost-beneht 
tradeoffs, w ho makes the determination? 

Dr. Hall. In the closed session I hope to give you some specific 
e.xamples of such cost tradeoffs and what we have not done. The w ay 
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it is clone is that cost tradeoffs weed out a substantial amount of the 
expenditure proposals that are rnade to the Secretarv of Defense. 
One of the principal parts of my job is to concluct ancT review these 
cost effective studies and make recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense as to whether the resources should be allocate! to a partic- 
ular project or not. 

Mr. Lehman. Wliat is to prevent some of these cost tradeoffs 
programs from being duplicative of other urograms that you are just 
refining, that you are duplicating in anotner area in the intelligence 
community? 

Dr. Hall. Well, basically the only thing that prevents it is to have 
a detailecl knowledge within my own office of what is going on in the 
program as a whole, which I do. 

Mr. Lehman. My time is up. 

Chairman Pike. *Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Hall, I first of all apologize for not being able to be here at the 
outset of your testimony , but I was, unfortunately, detained. But I 
have read your testimony and I do have a few ciuestions prepared 
for you. 

First, I would like to ask you a question with respect to something 
else. Would you explain how Paschal 57 works and how Project 
Heavy Sand works and can you tell us whether this includes transfer 
of personnel, equipment, and money? 

L)r. Hall. I am sorr)', Mr. Dellums, would you repeat it? 

Mr. Dellums. Paschal 57 and Project Heavy Sand, how they 
operate, whether they include transfer of equipment, personnel, and 
money. 

Dr. Hall. I have no knowledge of either one, Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. As I understand it, Paschal 57 is the relationship 
between the Anny and the CIA in terms of accounting. Project 
Heavy Sand is the relationship between the Air Force and the CIA 
in terms of accounting and transfer of equipment. In your capacity 
it would seem to me that you would know what these two programs 
are. 

Dr. Hall. I am sorry, I don’t. I’ll be happy to find out and tell 
3'ou in ni3" closed session. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank j'ou. I have three questions now that would 
attempt to elicit from j'ou some information that would give us, the 
members of this committee, some idea about the function of the 
Defense intelli^nce. First of all, did intelligence units of the Arm>’, 
Nav}% and Air Force participate at the tracking of Che Guevara. If so, 
what were those units and can 3 ou tell me how that relates to intelli- 
gence gathering? 

Dr. Hall. To 1113' knowledge thc3' did not participate in such opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Dellums. No intelligence units of the Arm3', Nav3', and Air 
Force participated in the tracking of Che Guevara. 

Dr. Hall. I'll be happ3* to answer that specificall3’ in the closed 
session. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

The second question: Have au3’ units of tlie Arm3*, Nav3*, or Air 
Force participated in surreptitious entr^' of foreign embassies or aii3' 
propert3' o"Tied or leased by a foreign government? If so, what were 
the units and how mau3' times were there such attempts made? 
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Dr. Hall. To knowledge, while I have been in tliis office, there 
were no such activities. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

Are any of the military intelligence personnel or units aiding the 
FBI in their search for Patty Hearst? If so", can you explain how that 
relates to the gathering of intell^ence? 

Dr. Hall. There is no such eflfort to my knowledge. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

Has any Member of Congress, to vour knowledge, ever seen OP 
DOC'S, OP INS’s, TECH DOC’s, TECH INS's from NSA? 

Dr. Hall. I am sure they have. 

Mr. Dellums. I would like very much if you can tell us specifically 
how many Members of Congress have ever seen these very highly 
classified documents and who those persons are, when they saw the 
documents, and the last part of that question, has 0MB and DCI 
ever seen these documents? 

Dr. Hall. The answer to the last question I am sure is yes, and the 
answer to the first part of your question is I will get an answer for 
you and give it to you in closed session. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

Does NSA have a covert action operation and has it ever partici- 
pated with any other agency in such covert operations? 

Dr. Hall. The answer is no. 

Mr. Dellums. That NSA has utilized DC-121 submarines and spy 
planes in several instances, some made public, some not. The vehicles 
have been involved in apparently unnecessary and dangerous incidents. 
Who authorized these missions and what has been done to preclude 
further incidents, and, finally, are those missions necessary? 

Dr. Hall. I will discuss that in closed session, Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellu.ms. Just for the record, has NSA ever monitored inter- 
national foreign calls made by U.S. citizens from the United States, 
and, secondly, is it a regular practice of NSA to monitor a call made 
from the Umted States and around the world? 

Dr. Hall. I will discuss that in closed session. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. Has NSA ever requested that the FBI 
or other Federal agencies or agents carry out surreptitious enemy 
operations, and, if so, which agency? 

Dr. Hall. I will discuss that in closed session. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. Has NSA ever conducted electronic 
surveillance of American citizens? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Dellums. You already answered this question. It is your 
statement on the record that DIA had no covert action capacity. 

Dr. Hall. Y es. 

Mr. Dellums. Many countries hold the 12-milc territorial limit 
with the capability of monitoring intelligence equipment. Is there any 
reason for intelligence vehicles to go any further than the 12-mile 
limit? 

Dr. Hall. I will discuss that in closed session. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field. 
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Mr. Field. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Hall, the Defense 
)artment spends most of the money in the intelligence community 
get, foreign intelligence community's budget, in fact, really a vast 
percentage of it. I would like to go over how this process works. Do 
you ever start out with budget ceilings which you would set prior to 
going to different departments or different programs and finding out 
from them what they would like to do. In other words, do you come 
in with some kind of spending ceiling? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, we do that all the time, and that is basically the 
process that we follow. We give a department or agency a ceiling and 
tell them to construct their program within such a ceiling, and they 
must do that for us to consider it. Wo also tell them if there are 
items which they feel are high priority that they cannot accommodate 
within the ceiling, they can identify those items as ‘‘over-guidance” 
and we will consider them from a tradeoff standpoint. 

Mr. Field. I just asked a question of the ceiling. Would the ceiling 
be based upon tlie value of the information coming to us? In other 
words, we have x billion dollars to be sjient on this. We have to make 
some value determination: Is this intelligence worth so man}' billions? 
At some jioint we have to cut off. Is that the basic way you would set 
a ceiling? 

Dr. Hall. That is one of the ways we set the ceiling. Another way 
we set the ceiling is we know what Congress is likely to approve. 

Mr. Field. 1 am trying to get at that ceiling, and I will tell you 
why. It seems to me that the two big problems of the intelligence 
community are duplication and ‘‘overcollect. ” In 1967, a major study 
was done severely criticizing overcollect. In 1971, another study was 
done that had almost the identical criticism. It doesn’t appear as 
though anything has been done in the interim to correct the problem. 
Our work right now seems to reveal the same kinds of tilings: a 
tremendous volume of collect and nowhere near an equal amount of 
analysis. It would seem that the overcollect results from a desire to 
keep up with the state of the art, you might say, and that we undertake 

t irograms because we can do it, rather than taking a look at the total 
)udget and asking, is the e.xpense really worth what we are getting 
out of this program? Is that a fair statement? 

Dr. Hall. >»o; Mr. Field, I don’t think it is, and in the period of 
time that you mentioned, from 1971 to present, which is the time I 
have been in this office, we have actually reduced manpower, pre- 
dominantly collection people, by almost 40 percent. 

Mr. Field. I am talking more of collect now. We hear there are 
some 30 tons of classified waste. We can’t determine e.xactly how much 
is classified. We are not allowed to look. Some 30 tons of classified 
waste go out of NSA every day. How many tons of that never see 
human eyes? 

Dr. Hall. Very little, Mr. Field. As a jiart of the general collection 
operations, which I \nll describe this afternoon, it is inescapable” 
that certain extraneous material is collected in the process of looking 
for the material that you really want. That is retained for awhile 
and then discarded. 

Mr. Field. I have asked our staff to make a statement of the num- 
ber of tons of material in the other intelligence agencies of the Defense 
Department, and generally it is difiicull. Their statement would be 
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that is is probably a multiple of what the NSA is disposing of every 
day. So we may have literally a hundred or more tons of information 
a day. Now we have come up with a number of personnel that could 
possibly look at these tons of classified material; but each person 
would have to look at an awful lot of material to make any effective 
use of it. Isn’t that correct? 

Dr. Hall. That is part of the general process that goes on through- 
out the world. Our Department of Defense operations really depend 
upon information, so there is a tremendous amount of information 
which is collected, and part of our challenge is to select that informa- 
tion which we really need. I think we do pretty well in this regard. 

Mr. Field. I^t me just bring it down to a practical level. Isn’t 
it true in critical matters, such as predicting tne outbreak of war, 
that within recent times we have had sufficient intelligence to be able 
to make that prediction accurately? When w*e have failed to do so it 
was because the system broke dowm. It failed to get the information 
through analysis channels to the proper people. Isn't that correct? 

Dr. Hall. Well, if you are talking about the 1973 Middle East 
war, in fact, the outbreak of the w'ar was foreseen, and this information 
was handled correctly and w^as provided to the peo])lc who should 
have had it. * 

Mr. Field. The outbreak of that war was accurately predicted. 

Dr. Hall. It was. Some other members of the community do not 
maintain that same position. I will be gald to discuss this at great 
length in closed session. 

Mr. Field. This might get into the area of coordination and dupli- 
cation, and so forth. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. For the benefit of the members of the committee, 
I would like to state that it is the Chair’s intention to go around 
one more time. Then I would be happy to entertain a motion 
from Mr. McClory that we go into e.xecutive session. I will probably 
vote for it today. Friday’s session was miserable and wortliless. 
Yesterday it was somewhat less, so we will try it again today. And 
after we go into executive session, we will break for lunch so the room 
can be cleared for awhile during the lunch hour. 

Dr. Hall, when we got down to the bottom line of the budget with 
the Director of Central Intelligence yesterday, the bottom line was 
a question mark and the question mark occurred because every little 
element in the military has its own little intelligence unit. Now, you 
are, as you stated, in charge of all of the defense intelligence. Does 
every Air Force squadron still have an intelligence officer? 

Dr. Hall. I couldn’t tell you whether every Air Force squadron 
has such an intelligence officer. 

Chairman Pike. Well, does every Army company still have an 
intelligence officer? 

Dr. Hall. 1 am sure that is not the case. 

Chairman Pike. Does every naval ship have an intelligence 
officer? 

Dr. Hall. All the combatant ships do. 

Chairman Pike. Docs the cost of all of those people show up as 
intelligence-gathering costs in your budget? 

Dr. Hall. They clo not show up in jirogram 3, but I know where 
they are and I know how much they are. 1 report them. 

5S-020— 75 14 
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Chairman Pike. In other words, vou can tell us that which the 
Director of Central Intelligence could not tell us — the total cost of 
these military intelligence operations; is that correct? 

Dr. Hall. Within a reasonable accuracy; yes, sir. 

Chairman Pike. Why don’t you tell him so he can tell us, too, if 
we ask him? 

Dr. Hall. Mr. Chairman, it is the Department of Defense’s 
responsibility, not his. 

Chairman Pike. It is interesting to see what the right hand 
knoweth that the left hand doth not. What percentage of your 
intelligence budget is spent in-house and what percentage of is 
contracted out? 

Dr. Hall. I can give you a statement of that, but I would rather 
not at this particular instance. I will be glad to provide it for the 
record. 

(The information follows:] 

We procure systems, commercial components, and some unique expertise from 
private industry. Specifically, DIA contracts out approximately 16 percent, NSA 
28 percent, Army 27 percent, Navy 37 percent, and 86 percent Air Force. 

Chairman Pike. Well, my basic question is, are the people in- 
volved with the contractors included in your manpower figures, in 
intelligence manpower? 

Dr. Hall. The people that are involved in handling t^ e con- 
tractors, our people? 

Chairman Pike. Xo; the people that you contract with. Are they 
included in the manpower that you give us as gathering intelligence? 

Dr. Hall. Oh, no, sir. 

Chairman Pike. They are not? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Chairman Pike. Dr. Hall, vou used a phrase which has become 
terribly familiar to me over the years. You said that everything in 
our intelligence-gathering activities is keyed to the threat as we 
perceive it, and that all sounds like a good phrase; but the question in 
my mind is, through the years which we have called the years of 
detente, through the years of joint space ventures with the Soviets, 
through the years of the SALT agreement, has that threat ever 
changed? 

Dr. Hall. Not appreciably. 

Chairman Pike. So what we are doing is assuming precisely the 
same threat in this period of dt^tente that we assumed at the height of 
the war. Is that correct? 

Dr. Hall, We don’t assume iL Mr. Chairman. We used hard evidence 
to construct what is the threat . 

Chairman Pike. Doesn’t \vhat the threat is involve a judgment as 
to what other people are going to do as well as knowledge of what 
their military equipment is? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, it does. It involves both a statement of what the 
intent is and a statement of their capability. 

Chairman Pike. So, we assume their intent is the same in times of 
peace as in times of war; is that correct? 

Dr. Hall. No; we believe that fundamentally the question in 
terms of how we look at our owi\ capability really has to be keyed to 
what their capability is, and we do believe 
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Chairman Pike. So, when we talk about the threat and the intel- 
ligence that we must gather to counter the threat, we are really talking 
about the worst possible cases; are we not? 

Dr. Hall. Our statements really range from the worst case to a best 
case, and we ^nerallv provide a range of such cases. 

Chairman Pike, ftut our intelligence-gathering activities are all 
based upon the assumption of their capability and not on the assump- 
tion of their intention.s ; is that not correct? 

Dr. Hall. Our intelligence objectives have to be taken into ac- 
count; predominantly we focus on their capability and not their 
intent. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Dr. Hall, I have gone through about three or four 
diflferent explanations here of the authority for the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency. You have a legal opinion from your o^ counsel. I 
have been furnished with transcripts from the Congressional Record. 
I have looked at the summaries of the National Security Act of 1947, 
the establishment of the Department of Defen.se, and the consolida- 
tion of activities under the Department of Defense, and these various 
other things, and the conclusion seems to be reached that well, there 
have been no complaints from the Congress about the authority of the 
DIA, and that seems to be the ultimate resolution as to the recognition 
of DIA and its authority. I guess the question is, wouldn’t you feel a 
lot more comfortable if the Congress would enact positive legislation 
which recites in so many words your authority, the extent of it, the 
limitations on it, and details what your function is supposed to be in 
the law instead of just by inference or innuendo or the fact that the 
Congress doesn’t object to your authority? 

Dr. Hall. Well, the authority for both my Office and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency is by charter signed by the Secretary of Defense, 
and I believe that that is a satisfactory way for handling the re- 
sponsibilities in the Department. The Secretary of Defense is funda- 
mentally charged with maintaining the forces that are required for 
the protection of the United States and uses intelligence in a way 
to meet that broader authority. 

Mr. McClory. You can’t refer me to any direct statutory au- 
thority, can you, for the establishment of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency? 

Dr. Hall. No, sir, there is no such thing. 

Mr. McClory. I think that is all I have at this time. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Hall, woulcWou 
describe the Foreign Technological Division of the Air Force? Wnat 
is that? 

Dr. Hall. It is a group of people which are brought together for 
the analysis of intelligence information predominantly relating to 
foreign weapons systems, particularly aircraft. 

Mr. Murphy. Who controls that. Doctor? Who runs that? 

Dr. Hall. It is run by the commanding officer who reports to the 
Air Force Systems Command. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, who funds that? You or the CIA? 

Dr. Hall. We fund it. 
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Mr. Murphy. I understand that some of their intelligence activi- 
ties include civilian employees. 

Dr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Who would underwrite that? 

Dr. Hall. That is part of our support in our budget. 

Mr. Murphy. Didn’t you tell me earlier that you have no civilian 
employees that you underwTite? 

Dr. Hall. If I did, I misunderstood your question, Mr. Murphy. 
We have many, many civilians in the Department Intelligence 
Operations which we 

Mr. Murphy. Yes; but my specific question involved civilian em- 
ployees of domestic corporations, and 1 understand that this Foreign 
Technological Division of the Air Force defrays some cost of those 
civilian employees. 

Dr. Hall. The Foreign Technology Division of the Air Force 
includes both military and civilian people. The civilians are civil 
service people. In addition, the Foreign Technology Division lets 
contracts for analysis to nongovernmental civilians with certain 
e.xpertise. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes; but these people belong to other than the 
governmental corporations? 

Dr. Hall. They belong to other than governmental organizations. 

Mr. Murphy. They are domestic corporations. And I am wondering 
who underwrites their expenses. 

Dr. Hall. Their costs are regular contract costs which are handled 
by the Air Force in"tke same way that any other contract is handled 
by the Air Force. 

Mr. Murphy. Then, in fact, you are defraying some domestic 
corporation costs? 

Dr. Hall. Yes; we certainly are, but these are corporations that 
regularly do business in the public domain and we make use of some 
of their expertise. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, were any of these domestic corporations 
created specifically for intelligence purposes? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Murphy. Do anjr of them do exclusively intelligence work? 

Dr. Hall. I don’t think so, but I would have to get an answer for 
you on that. Basically what the process is is that if we have, for 
example, a Soviet engine that we want to have analyzed, we believe 
that the best thing to do is to go to an engine manufacturer in this 
United States who has expertise on such engines, and they carry out 
the basic analysis of the information we have; put it in a form in which 
we can use it. That is a contract to a company like General Electric, 
United Aircraft, or so on. So it is a specific contract looking for going 
to places where there is expertise to get certain analysis done. That’s 
the kind of work that that is. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, does the CIA also undertake that sort of 
activity. 

Dr. Hall. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Murphy. How do you coordinate your efforts on that, or do 

you? 

Dr. Hall. Well, we do. We could do better, but basically it is a 
process of letting each other know what we are doing in this particular 
respect. 
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Mr. Murphy. Have you had cases where you have garnered certain 
information and they have, too, and then when it is analyzed you 
realized that you performed duplicate tasks? 

Dr. Hall. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you ever compile the number of instances where 
3’oii duplicate each other’s work? 

Dr. Hall. Well, in this particular respect, at the request of the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, we have recently set forth a program 
to get a better handle on such analyses. 

Mr. Murphy. No: I am not talking about a program and an 
objective of getting a better handle on it. I am talking about the hard 
accounting facts. Are they available to this committee, where we have 
instances of duplications of work and how much monev that comes tb? 

Dr. Hall. We have not. It would be a difficult thing to do. The 
predominant problem, of course, is that while in my judgment some — 

Mr. Murphy. Well, you would have instances of duplication, right, 
and you know what that project cost you, and you could find out 
from the CIA what it cost them, and I imagine you could make a 
simple identification as to what a duplication costs. 

Dr. Hall. What I am doing is really giving you my best judgment 
that there are some areas where we can improve ourselves in that 
particular direction. It would be difficult, I think, for me to fully 
document it to your satisfaction. 

Mr. Murphy. I understand my lime is up, Mr. Chairman, 1 will 
conclude with this remark. One of the functions of this committee is 
to see if we can determine the amount of duplication and its -cost, 
and how we best can resolve this. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. A lot of the things that I 
think have concerned the committee have come up, but there is one 
area, Dr. Hall, which hasn’t yet, and that is we have had a go-around 
a couple of times on this matter of secrecy and what information 
ought to be kept secret and not. The Defense Department’s policy 
on this seems to be particularly bizarre. Some things are kept secret, 
and others parts are not kept secret. Is that one of your functions, to 
decide how much of the various intelligence activities can be made 
public? 

Dr. Hall. No, it isn’t my job to do so. In reviews of questions of 
this sort I often am asked for my advice. 

Mr. Aspin. Whose job is it that decides? Who decides, for example, 
that portions of the R. & D. budget are made public and other por- 
, tions are not? 

Dr. Hall. It predominartly is a question of the individual who is 
responsible for that program.- 

Mr. Aspint Is that why it seems to be such a hodgepodge, .that some 
information is given and other information is not, and some things 
you think ought to be public are not, and others are surprised? To 
give you an example, our attache offices. That is a fairly public kind 
of thing, that we are collecting information through the military 
attacii4 offices in various countries. Yet apparently the location of 
ihose offices is not made public. Why is that? If we know why, and 
people know it is a very public thing in those countries that the 
attache is there, and there is a military attache office, why isn’t that 
made available to the American pttblic? 
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Dr. Hall. I am not in a position to defend why we don’t do that, 
Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. That is classified, Mr. Chairman, the number of the 
positions, and the location of the attach^ offices is classified, and the 
information which also came out in hearings about where new offices 
are going to be opened is classified, but then irony comes on top of it 
when you look at the family housing section of the law and you find 
out where the family housing sections are, and there is family housing 
for attaches and that is not classified. 

There are 86 countries where there is family housing for attaches 
and they list that there are two countries, Algeria and Bangladesh, 
where we are opening new family housing, so it wouldn’t take much 
intelligence to discover where our attaches are. But you know it is 
this kind of bizarre treatment of classification that I think is so 
peimlexing. 

Dr. Hall. I think we should have you on the intelligence staff, Mr. 
Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. You just look at two pages of the two different sections 
of the appropriations hearings, and the DIA, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, seems to be kind of contrary to what the CIA is saying and 
what the Director of Central Intelligence is saying. He was saying, 
“Well, if you really must, it wouldn't be damaging to give-a total. 

Now, you would not want to give the total for a series of 3^ears 
because then you can plot the series and you won’t want to give any 
breakdown at all. 

He says the trouble \vith giving a single number is pretty quick 
there is "pressure to break it do\\Ti. The Defense Department people 
seem to be perfectly willing to ^ve certain parts rather than the total. 
The total is about the on^ thing that is missing. The various parts 
of it are there and in fact most of it is there in a lot of cases. 

It is just adding it up. Wliy this different approach? 

Dr. Hall. Well, the fundamental guidance comes from the Director 
of Central Intelligence. We follow his lead because he has the responsi- 
bility of protecting the intelligence sources. In terms of what we 
publish and what we do not, there very certainly will be times when 
the left hand doesn’t know what the right hand is doing. 

Mr. Aspin. And in general is this done by department? For example, 
is there a head of thet)IA’s information who decides, within the DIA, 
what is to be declassified and then there is another person for the 
Army intelligence and for the Air Force intelligence. Navy intelligence?^ 
Is that how it is done, or is it broken down even further with sub- 
sections within those sections that people decide what is classified and » 
w’hat is not classified? 

Dr. Hall. The important questions are predominantly handled 
b}" the head of a particular operation. 

Mr. Aspin. And wiiat would be an operation, for example? 

Dr. Hall. Oh, the Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency^, 
Director of Naval Intelligence, and so on. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin, your 5 minutes are up. I am aAvare 
you saved time earlier. If }'OU w'ant to go for another 5 minutes, it is 
perfectly all right. 

Mr. Aspin. Let me not pursue that any further other than to say 
that one of the reasons why I think people in Congress are particu- 
larly unhappy with the classification system, quite apart from the 
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fact of who can leak and who cannot leak, which we have gotten into 
before, is the seemingly arbitrariness of the whole system, and I 
think that a comparison of just looking at the way the different parts 
of the Defense Intelligence operations, some things classified, some 
tilings in the Navy that are classified, which aren’t classified in the 
Army and vice versa, just makes people just very suspicious that the 
whole thing is just being done in a very haphazard way. But let me 
take another point. Of those unclassified portions, can the GAO come 
in and audit those and does the GAO do work on the unclassified 
portions? 

Dr. H.\ll. The GAO could come in and audit the classified portion 
as well. 

Mr. Aspin. Well, now, they said they were scared off from doing a 
lot of the classified things because they did not have clearance and 
they did not have people who were cleared and they could not get in 
and have compartmentalizationrand then they backed off of it entirely. 

Dr. Hall. They have people stationed at the National Security 
Agency. 

Mr. Aspin. Yes, but that is only for the National Security Agency. 
Those reports go to the head of the National Security Agency, a kind 
of technical assistance from the GAO to NSA rather than any kind 
of independent audit. Those reports do not go back to the GAO and 
do not in any way get back to Congress. 

Dr. Hall. There is no reason as far as I am concerned to keep 
any properly constituted GAO audit from considering anything in 
th6 intelligence arena. 

Mr. Aspin. You mean you would say that* the GAO as far as you 
are concerned could come in and audit both the classified portions 
and the unclassified portions? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, if that is 

Mr. Aspin. Has the GAO come in and audited any part of the DIA 
recently? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Aspin. Have they done any auditing of any of the serv'ice 
intelligence agencies? 

Dr. Hall. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Aspin. Not even the unclassified iiortions? I mean they ought 
to go in there and have a look at that base, about how many geh^’als 
are flying jilanes, and how many in family housing, and the cost of all 
of that. They haven’t done that? 

Dr. Hall. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. But you have no objection to them coming in and doing 
that? 

Dr. Hall. No. — 

Mr. Aspin. To go to one other point, you said, for example, that 
the jierson who is responsible for Defense Intelligence is really the 
Secretary of Defense, rather than the head of the CIA, rather than Mr. 
Colby. Sir. Schlesinger is really the boss rather than Mr. Colbj^ on a 
number of these issues. How much cooperation is there with the CIA? 
For example, does the CIA have access to all information gathered by 
the Defense Intelligence Agency? Do they have access to all of the 
raw data collected? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, they do as a regular thing. 

Mr. Aspin. And they are on the distribution for everything? 
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Dr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Aspin. And they do not have to know about it and ask for it 
to get it? They get it automatically? 

Dr. Hall. They get it automatically? 

Mr. Aspin. Does the same cooperation exist among the services, 
for example, Army intelligence and Navy intelligence? Do they get 
cross information? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Aspin. And how long has this been going on? 

Dr. Hall. It has been going on as long as I have been in the office. 

Mr. Aspin. Which is? 

Dr. Hall. About 4 years. 

Mr. Aspin. Because I know that has been a problem in the past. 

How do you decide what gets transferred and what doesn’t? 

Dr. Hall. Well ^ 

Mr. Aspin. Not everything that comes in clearly. I mean every 
little scrap of information cannot be sent across. 

Dr. Hall. If we started sending it all to each intelligence organiza- 
tion, we would even have more than the 30 tons we are talking about. 

Mr. Aspin. So who is to decide? Who decides what is important 
and relevant and whatever classification it is? 

Dr. Hall. The heads of the operations do, but fundamentally, 
I have to say it really works very well. 

We watch it from my office to see that there is the proper and good 
interchange and I think that is the case. 

Mr. Aspin. And that is your primary concern? 

I want to say that of the people who are concerned about this, 
that is one of your responsibilities to make sure this is done? 

Dr. Hall. Immediately it is the responsibility of the Director of 
DIA to insure that there is the proper interchange of information. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Aspin. May I just ask if it isn’t done correctly, who is respon- 
sible or who is the person who should be held responsible? 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin, we are really going to have to stick 
with the rules. 

Mr. Aspin. All right. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Thank j^oii, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Hall, do you have present or former CIA employees in top 
level positions in your Department? 

Dr. Hall. In my office we do not — no, I don’t think so. 

Mr. ^Kasten, Mr. Hall, is Tom K. Latimer now employed by the 
Department of Defense, a Special Assistant to the Secretary, and 
a Special Assistant to the Deputy Secretary of Defense? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, he has had a DIA background. 

Mr., Kasten. Is he still employed by the CIA? 

Dr. Hall. No, sir. 

Mr. Kasten. Are you aware that for the years 1970 to 1973 ap- 
proximately he was detailed to the White House as a CIA employee 
but that was not generally known? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, I am aware of that. 

Mr. Kasten. You answered my first question no, I think, saying 
that you did not have any present or former CIA employees. Here is 
one. Not only that, but this particular individual was at the White 
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House evidently working with Dr. Kissinger not as a CIA liaison man, 
not identified as a CIA individual, and now not only is he working 
with your Department and }^ou answered no to the first question, but 
isn^t this the individual that you have assigned as the contact man 
for this committee? Isn't he the staff person timt we contact? 

Dr. Hall. I interpreted your first question to mean people who 
work in my office and he does not work in my office. 

Mr. Kasten. Wlio is the staff contact man for this committee, 
the House Select Committee on Intelligence, in the Department 
of Defense? 

Dr. Hall. Mr. Latimer. 

Mr. Kasten. Was the fact that he was a CIA employee and had 
been detailed to the White House, was that known b}" our staff and 
other people? 

Dr. Hall. I knew it. I didn't know whether 

Mr. Kasten. Do 3^ou think it would be important that the chair- 
man and other members of the committee and the staff would know 
that this man is or at least was a CIA employee and was detailed 
to the White House and had other jobs in the CIA? 

Do you see an apparent conflict here or any kind of problem, or 
do you feel this is kind of business as usual? 

Dr. Hall. His job as Assistant Secretary of Defense, his regular 
job, is to maintain contact with congressional committees and out- 
side agencies. I don’t really see that his background as having spent 
some time with CIA has anything really particularly to do with it. 

Mr. Kasten. Then you don’t feel he should be identified in any 
way to this committee, especially the fact that he had been detailed 
to the White House? 

Dr. Hall. I see no reason for keeping it undisclosed. 

Mr. Kasten. Is a Mr. John Maury presently the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for legislative affairs? 

Dr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Kasten. Do you know anything about his background? 

Dr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Kasten. Could you describe that to the members of the 
committee? 

Dr. Hall. Well, very briefly, he was also at CIA. 

Mr. Kasten. In the job of legislative affairs or counsel; is that 
correct? 

Dr. Hall. Among other jobs. 

Mr. Kasten. How come he didn't fit into the classification of my 
first question, when I asked about former or present ClA employees? 

Dr. Hall. Because he doesn't work for me, either. 

Mr. Kasten. Do you think that it is appropriate to have these 
kinds of people in these kinds of jobs and it is not known? I am not 
sure. Is Mr. Maury presently a CIA employee? 

Dr. Hall. No; he is not. 

Mr. Kasten. I was not able to get that information. 

Dr. Hall. He is not. He is a Presidential appointee. 

Mr. Kasten. When people are detailed from the CIA to the De- 
partment of Defense or tq other departments, do people ask for these 
CIA employees to be detailed from the CIA to the Department, or 
are you asked whether you would like to have one of the CIA people 
come into your Department? 
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Dr. Hall. Nobody has ever asked me if I wanted any. 

Mr. Kasten. I want to go back to a question as to the problems of 
duplication. The relationship between a number of units in the De- 
fense Intelligence Community is unclear, and it is obviously unclear 
to a number of the members of the committee, and I want you to 
clarify the relationship if j^ou could, of the Army, Navy, and the 
Air ^bfce intelligence services in the Department of Defense. There 
are three. Army, Navy, Air Force intelligence services at the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Then there are also U.S. Air Force Security Service, 
the Armj" Security Agency, and the Navy Security Group, which 
reportedly work for the National Security Agency. Do you have six 
different agencies, or do you really have three with partners, or with 
people that are working together? 

Dr. Hall. It will be clear after I talk this afternoon, but there is no 
secret about it, and I will be glad to try to do it now. The i>rogram 
which is run by NSA is participated in by Army, Navy, and Air Force 
units. The Air Force unit is called the Air Force Security Service. It 
is part of the Air Force, but it is charged with participating with NSA 
in the cryptological program. The Armjy security , agency, ASA, is 
an Army unit which also participates m the cryptologic program 
under NSA. 

The Naval Security Group, NSG, is a similar unit in the Navy. So 
that^s three of the ones you are talking about. At the departmental 
staff levels in the Army, Navy, and Air Force there is a top intelli- 
gence officer who is responsible to the Chief of the Naval Operations 
for the Navy, to the Chief of the Services for the j^my, and the Air 
Force. They each have intelligence responsibilities in support of their 
departments, primarily involving the management of people and 
systems for various collections and analysis efforts. 

Mr. Kasten. My time is up, but your answer to my question is 
that there are six separate agencies with six separate budgets; is that 
correct? 

Dr. Hall. Not agencies. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten, I would simply have to say to you 
the same thing I said to Mr. Aspin. When you know your time is up, 
I would appreciate it if you would stop asking questions. Mr. Milford? 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Hall, I would like 
to go back. I think the record may possibly infer a wrong thing here — 
either that or my knowledge is incomplete, whichever the case, I 
would like to straighten it out — concerning your conversation with 
the chairman a few moments ago about intelligence personnel in 
tactical units that do not show up on your particular budget. My last 
direct contact with the military was World War II and Korea. At 
that time, in our infantry, our "artillery, armored units, et cetera, the 
lowest level that had a designated intelligence officer was a battalion, 
although in the company we would normally assign some officer as 
an intelligence officer, but this was really sort of like inventory, PX. 

It was in Army theaters, but somewhere along that line, unless 
we were actually engaged in combat the intelligence officers had no 
function other than to train. They did not serve as an input into the 
intelligence gathering agency as we now have it here in peacetime. 
Am I correct so far in \\hat I am saying? * 

Dr. Hall. You are correct, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Milford. Would you point out at what level from company 
to theater that the personnel were in tactical units would constitute 
an input into your intelligence system, if at anywhere along that line? 

Dr. Hall. I would have to prepare an answer for you because it 
is a little complex. 

[The information follows :] — 

Intelligence activities which are collecting intelligence for use by national level as 
w'ell as combat level consumers, are in what w^e call Program 3, which is intelligence 
and communications. In addition, there are some activities, that are organic to 
various forces, which are intelligence-related activities, and these arc carried out- 
side Program 3 in the“same program as the forces they support — strategic, general 
purpose, and so on. To insure, however, that w'e know w'herc all the people are, we 
maintain cognizance of wherever the intelligence or intelligence-related people are, 
whether they are involved in direct combat support or in a unit which is providing 
general support for both combat and national levels. 

Mr. Milford. The intelligence officers in the 2d Armored Division 
at Fort Hood and in the 1st Infantry Division, wherever they might 
be here in the States, would be supplying absolutely no input into 
your system at all? 

Dr. Hall. They don’t. They are there to help the commander. 
They are called intelligence officers because the commander needs 
to look to an expert and these people are specially trained and are 
there to help him interpret and use the intelligence which is collected 
and produced by the various intelligence organizations. 

Mr. Milford. This is to be a training function strictly? 

Dr. Hall. A training and support function. They support the 
commander in his operations. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Hall, I don’t want to use you as a foil and I don’t want you 
to take anything I say on a personal basis but I am enormously im- 
pressed by the utter banality of the operation that you describe and 
your perception of the operation. 

Let me give you an example. In your testimony at page 7 you try 
to put the entire planning, programing and budgeting system into 
an industrial analogy and you tell us that the planning, programing, 
guidance memorandum is in effect a request for a proposal from the 
military departments. The obvious answer is that, of course, we there- 
fore receive a bid from the military. In other words, our civilian con- 
trolled Defense Department receives this bid from the military. I 
think that is unquestionable. I think you know it and I know it. 

Then we go ahead and have project objective memorandums wliich 
become the proposals. We maKe a contract with them as to which 
we want to buy, the obvious implication being the military here have 
something to sell to us and if they are like other salesmen they try to 
oversell. They give us the whole line, the entire package, and we of 
course try to sift through and knock that out. 

Let me ask you a question about that methodology. Is that the 
kind of methodology that was used to advise General Weyand, for 
example, that this country last spring ought to buy for a price of 
about a third of a billion dollars a regime in South Vietnam? And then 
that was immediately followed by the abandonment of about $1 
billion dollars worth of arms we had provided to them? Is that the 
same methodolog}" that is used? 
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Dr. Hall. The methodologies are not related at all. The words that 
are in my testimony were designed to try to make clear the process of 
allocation of resources and selection of projects that we are involved 
in. 

Mr. Hayes. Don't you see intelligence as something different from 
the industrial procurement programs? 

Dr. Hall. Of course. 

Mr. Hayes. Why do you insist on that kind of thought process? 

Dr. Hall. I don’t insist on it. I will throw it away if you would like. 

Mr. Hayes. Again, I don’t mean to be battering you around, and 
please don't take anything I am saying on a personal level. 

^__Dr. Hall. I have no pride of authorship. 

KTr.~lfAY^BSv JCliat is the unfortunate thing about it. It is enormously 
amusing. I don’t bHame anybody for laughing. But that is the kind of 
operation that we have here. Mr. Latimer and others, in selecting you, 
did an enormously good job and I doubt very much, based on the 
literature, in this area and based on the observations of others who are 
quite capable of analyzing our intelligence community, I really think 
you are the perfect choice to send down here, your background in 
industry, relatively unscathed, not around during part of the hard 
charging, the formation of DIA, and all of its concomitant problems, 
its ultimate abandonment according to some observers — and I think 
that is probably correct. 

Is it still abandoned? Isn’t the CIA in fact the real arm for under- 
standing intelligence used by the civilian heads of our Defense 
Establishment? 

Dr. Hall. Some of the best analogies have come from CIA. Some 
very good anali^ies have come from the Defense Intelligence Agenc3^ 

Mr. Hayes. The joint service approach that is used within the 
Defense Intelligence Establishment has turned out to be a mish-masb. 
In fact, isn’t it tremendously difficult to accommodate and to present 
in one final form all of those conflicting viewpoints that you assemble? 

Dr. Hall. We do encourage the intelligence agencies to come in 
with more than we can support in terms of ideas. We need ideas and 
we encourage that approach. 

There is a selection process, therefore, that we must go through 
in choosing those ideas which we are going to support; that was what 
the analogy was intended to represent and that is as far as I want to 
go in defending it. 

Mr. Hayes. You have described your job as putting resources 
at the disposal of Intelligence and Defense. The Director has to 
produce the intelligence estimates himself. So do you consider 3'our 
role as a hardware man, as a procurer 

Dr. Hall. My role is predominantly to help determine where we 
put the money and other resources — into new collection systems, 
mto processing systems and so on. 

Mr. Hayes. You don’t in fact have a role in assessing the value 
of the estimates of intelligence, do you? 

Dr. Hall. I do from the point of view of assuring the Secretary 
of Defense that the process is working right. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank yoUf Mr. Chairman. 
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Dr. Hall, in j:)ursuing our previous line of questioning about the 
acquisition of military intelligence and perhaps duplication with the 
CIA, so that proper weajxins sj^stems could be generated in response, 
wo didn’t get to go into your relationship with ERDA. It is up to 
you, you say, to advise the Secretary of Defense where to spend tnese 
Intolligence dollars. 

Is there any coordination between the Defense Department and 
ERDA then in the utilization of this information. so that we don’t 
duplicate the weapons systems between the Department of Defense 
and ERDA? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, there is coordination on the United States Intelli- 
gence Board; ERDA has a member and the Defense Department 
has two members. There is an interchange of information at that 
jiarticular point. 

Mr. Johnson. We did establish that the DIA has no covert activ- 
ities. Did we establish that the Department of Defense no place has 
any covert activities? 

Dr. Hall. We have no covert activities. 

Mr. Johnson. Do you have any arms programs to foreign govern- 
ments included in any of your budgets? 

Df; Hall. Any what? 

Mr. Johnson. Arms programs to foreign governments. 

Dr. Hall. We have no arms programs; no. We have some intelli- 
gence programs with foreign governments. 

Mr. Johnson. Does your department have any operations in the 
United States cities and towns? Intelligence gathering? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Johnson. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin to finish 
his line of questioning. 

Mr. Kasten. I want to get the final answer to the question I 
asked before. Your answer is that you have six separate agencies 
with six separate budgets for those six areas we have touched on; 
is that correct? 

Dr. Hall. We don't call them agencies. 

Mr. Kasten. Department? 

Dr. Hall. Department. 

Mr. Kasten. Do you as Assistant Secretary of Defense for Intelli- 
gence have any control or authority over any Department of Defense 
intelligence: Army, Navy, Air Force, DIA, NSA, or is your authority 
limited solely to making recommendations? 

Dr. Hall. I have no line authority. 

Mr. Kasten. Is that a difference between you and General Graham? 

Dr. Hall. He has authority over the Defense Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Kasten. The CIA has a staff of national intelligence officers, 
NIO’s, while the Defense Intelligence Agency has a staff of Defense 
Intelligence Officers, DIO's. Is there coordination between these two 
sets of staffers in production of intelligence estimates? 

Dr. Hall. Yes: there is. 

Mr. Kasten. Are both necessary to provide the best intelligence 
estimates? In other words, we are going through— all the meinbers of 
the committee — a series of duplication after duplication and in some 
cases competition after competition. Are both sets necessary to provide 
the best intelligence estimates? Isn't this a duplication of function 
here? 
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Dr. Hall. There is certainly some duplication of functions, but in 
terms of number of people — there are not very many — and in terms 
of making a better process, I think it is good to have some competi- 
tion, if you want to call it competition. They work very closely 
together but they are not constrained to come out with a single picture. 
The DIO’s, of course, are more oriented toward military matters 
than the NIO*s. 

Mr. Kasten. Thank you, Dr. Hall. 

I yield back the balance of the time to Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. I just wanted to establish one more time, Dr. Hall. 
Are there any military personnel being trained in covert, clandestine 
activities? I understand your answer has been “no.’^ 

Dr. Hall. No, no mihtar}’^ intelligence personnel are being trained 
for covert action activities. 

Mr. Johnson. You say that flatly? 

Dr. Hall. Not in the sense to which you are referring. However, 
there is clandestine training which can be further discussed in closed 
session if you so desire. 

Mr. Johnson. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Did I hear correctly. Dr. Hall, that you said the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency anticipated the outbreak of the Yom Kippur war? 

Dr. Hall. Participated in the ^ 

Mr. Lehman. Anticipated or predicted the outbreak of the 1973 
war in the Mideast? 

Dr. Hall. I said one intelligence agency did. 

Mr. Lehman. One intelligence agency did that. Would you be 
willing 

Dr. Hall. Not the Defense Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Lehman. Would you be willing to tell me what happened to 
this information that prevented it from obviously being relayed to 
the people in the diplomatic area in this country, or perhaps the 
Israeli intelligence, the Israeli armed forces that in a sense necessitated 
the emergency airlift that cost a billion dollars or more, because this 
information was not relayed to the proper people at the proper time? 

Dr. Hall. I would be glad to discuss this in the closed session. 
Let me say there was no obstacle to the relay of the information, 
Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. There was no obstacle in relaying this information 
but somewhere along the line— ^ — 

Dr. Hall. There was a question of judgment in terms of what the 
information meant. The Israelis did not believe the information. 
One of our agencies did. Some of our agencies did not. 

Mr. Lehman. It seems to me, then, if you collect enough intelli- 
gence that you are going to get so many conflicts that you are not 
going to know what to believe sometimes and that the overcollection 
of intelligence can perhaps be not only very expensive but very 
conflicting and ve^ confusing. 

Dr. Hall. In this particular case, Mr. Lehman, I wish we had had 
more. We were constrained in that particular area by previous 
reductions and we did not have all the information that I believe was 
necessary to have in the area. 
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Mr. Lehman. Dr. Hall, do you believe the civilians should control 
the military in this country? That is a rather broad, philosophical 
question. 

Dr. Hall. If I understand your question, I don’t know that it is 
particularly germane to this discussion. My general view is that 
civilian management of the military has always been part of this 
country and should continue to be. 

Mr. Lehman. You are a civilian. I have the feeling, though, that 
you. are the buffer between the civilian control and the military, that 
you are a roadblock for us to be able to find out the necessary in- 
formation. Perhaps I am reading it wrong, but this is the kind of 
context in which I see your role at this time. 

Dr. Hall. I certainly hope to change that viewpoint when we get 
into closed session. 

Mr. Lehman. Speaking of closed session, the problem to me is 
that we have these operations like Holystone that get us in kind of a 
bind with some of the other countries. If only this committee knows 
about these operations, how can the civilians in this country, a 
civilian body like the Congress, really make the kind of decisions that 
need to be made to maintain control over the military, if they don’t 
know what is going on? 

Dr. Hall. I am not sure that that is a question for me, Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. It is a question that disturbs me. 

For instance in a sense we are playing Russian roulette in more 
ways than one. With some of our operations, we are playing with the 
welfare of this country and the Congress, in particular, doesn’t know 
what is going on and I think it is very important that they should. 
That is the question basically. 

Dr. Hall. I want to assure you in my judgment we are not playing 
Russian roulette. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Hall, I would like to take you back now to the 1968-72 political 
conventions and ask you, did any NSA security service or DOD 
military intelligence personnel participate separately or with any 
other agencies at the political conventions in those 2 years? If so, 
what was their mission and what was the justification for tehir 
participation? 

Dr. Hall. Mr. Dellums, the National Security Agency did not. 
There was some activity on the part of Army Counterintelligence 
during that period of time. There were public announcements made 
and corrective measures taken by Secretary Laird. It is not an area 
for which I am responsible and I cannot speak authoritatively about 
it, but we can have somebody do so, if you want. 

Mr. Dellums. I would appreciate that and with some emphasis on 
what was the mission of that unit. 

[Dr. Hall subsequently advised the committee that :] 

The whole subject of so-called military surveillance will be addressed by 
another DOD witness in future testimony if the committee so desires. 

Mr. Dellums. Now about the interrelationship between the 
civilian community and the military. Does any DOD unit presently 
keep files on Amencan citizens, and if so, what is the rationale of keep- 
ing those files? 



Dr. Hall. They do not. There is no intelligence file kept on American 
citizens. 

Mr. Dellums. Do you keep any files on American citizens? Have 
you ever kept files on American citizens? 

Before some committees there has been some testimony the military 
has been involved in the surveillance of citizens and I would like to 
know if you have ever kept any files on American citizens. 

Dr. Hall. I think the answer to the question that you have in your 
mind is no. In the last several years we have not done this, since the 
time that I mentioned. Some collection actions are taken. I think 
you are really talking about intelligence people — intelligence opera- 
tions keeping files. You get into a little bit of a problem. I am not 
quibbling a bit, but you know I have friends in industry and if I 
look in my files, I will find their names. I don’t think you intended 
to mean keeping that sort of a file on an individual. 

Mr. Dellums. No; I am talking about where you violate the 
privacy of American citizens by . / . 

Dr. Hall. The answer is there is nothing going on in that respect 
and has not for several years. 

Mr. Dellums. Have any files on any citizens in America that were 
ever develoi)ed in any fashion other than employment files developed 
by the military been given to any civilian agency? If so, what agency? 

Dr. Hall. I will take that question and get a specific answer for 
you. 

[The information follows:] 

During the late 1960's and early 1970, the Army was tasked by the prior ad- 
ministration to collect intelligence information relating to civil disturbances in 
various cities around the country. During this process, information was regularly 
furnished other Federal agencies such as the Department of Justice who also had 
responsibilities in dealing with civil disturbances. Much of this information orig- 
inated with other agencies as 'well, such as the FBI, local sheriffs, and police 
departments so that there was at that time a regular exchange of information 
relating to civilian groups which were thought to have a potential for causing 
riots in our cities. 

Mr. Dellums. For example, when American citizens read that some 
candidate for political oflSce was under surveillance by the military, 
that meant you were not keeping a file on that person. 

We have testimony to that effect before other committees, I’m sure, 
that persons campaigning for political office during the time of serious 
opposition to the Vietnam war, that military units did in fact keep 
American citizens under surveillance. Certainly candidates, political 
campaigns? 

Dr. Hall. Mr. Cooke has testified extensively before congressional 
committees on the nature of that activity, what happened and what 
has been done to insure that it is not going on now. I think that 
record is the one which really applies here. 

Mr. Dellums. In the last 5 years has any DOD military intelligence 
organization covertly penetrated any civilian organization in this 
country? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

[Subsequently, Dr. Hall advised the committee as follows:] 

Although I was not aware of any such operations, on checking with my col- 
leagues in areas not under my jurisdiction, I was provided with the following 
information: Since 1971, the Department of Defense has strictly regulated the 
acquisition of any information relating to persons not affiliated with the Depart- 
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ment of Defense. The Department has prohibited the penetration of any civilian 
organization except under those circumstances where the organization presents a 
direct threat to military functions, personnel or property. Since 1971, a high 
civilian official in the Department of Defense who is the only person authorized 
to approve such penetrations of civilian organization has approved eight oper- 
ations to acquire information concerning an organization which presents a threat 
to military functions, property or personnel. Although eight operations were ap- 
proved, two of the operations approved never came to any fruition; that is, the 
source never provided any information and the operation aborted. One operation 
is now ongoing. We are prepared to furnish the House Select Committee the same 
‘ full information we have already provided the Senate Select Committee concern- 
ing these operations. We will give your staff access to the still-sensitive files con- 
cerning these matters. The facts concerning the.se operations have been provided 
to various committees of the Congress in the past. 

Senator Ervin's Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights was provided this 
information last year. Recently the same information was provided to the House 
Subcommittee on Government Information and Individual Rights chaired by 
Confess woman Abzug. And, os I have indicated, we have furnished the complete 
details concerning these sensitive operations to the Senate Select Committee staff. 

Mr. Dellums. Does military intelligence receive data on domestic 
situations from the CIA and tne FBI? 

Dr. Hall. Someciie more qualified should answer that. 

Mr. Dellums. They are not in the room with you today. 

Dr. Hall. They are not in the room today. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

Apparently in 1968, the District of Columbia Metropolitan Police 
received a paAunent of $150,000 from the Army to gather intelligence. 

Question: Who authorized that payment? 

Question: From what account were the funds transferred? 

Dr. Hall. What period of time was that? 

Mr. Dellums. In 1968, a payment of $150,000. to the District of 
Columbia Metropolitan Police for the purposes of gathering intel- 
ligence, on American citizens who were either residents of the District 
of Columbia, or were in and around the District of Columbia. 

Dr. Hall. I will supply an answer for the record, Mr. Dellums. 

[The information follows:] 

The disbursement of the money in question was directed by the White House 
and authorized by the Under Secretary of the Army to be paid from operation and 
maintenance (O. & M.) funds. Army. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Field. 

Mr. Field. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am following up on my overcollection and duplication line of 
questioning of this morning. In reviewing a study, which was done I 
believe secretly, of the Defense Department’s activities during the 
1973 war that we mentioned, I understand that the study did not come 
to the same conclusion that you indicated this morning; that every- 
thing worked smoothly particularly with respect to the analysts in 
the DOD. 

Dr. Hall. Mr. Field, f did not say it worked smoothly. We will 
this afternoon go over the results of that study with you and tell you 
about it. 

Mr. Field. Moving to duplication: Isn’t it true that each branch 
of the Service — the Army, Navy, the Air Force — had its own com- 
munications security program? 

Dr. Hall. There is an overall security program which is admin- 
istered and guided by the Director of NSA and it is complemented 
by counterpart operations in the services. 

68 - 920—75 15 
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Mr. Field. Each branch of the service has in its budget an allocation 
for its own communications security program and has, as I under- 
stand, in fact its own program. 

Dr. Hall. Each has its own program but it is implementing an 
overall program which is establisfied by the Director of NSA. 

Mr. Field. In other words, these three programs are completely 
centralized and coordinated? 

Dr. Hall. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Field. Isn^t it a fact that each branch of the service has its 
own counterintelligence program? 

Dr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Field. Is that centralized? 

Dr. Hall. It is centrally guided, yes, sir. I do not have any re- 
sponsibility for this area. 

Mr. Field. You don’t have any responsibility for this area, but 
it is centralized. Who centralizes it? 

Dr. Hall. It is centralized under Mr. Cooke who is the Deputy 
Assistarft Secretary of Defense, Comptroller. 

Mr. Field. Does each branch of the service have its own cryptology 
program which as I understand is codebreaking, encoding, and that 
type of thing? 

Dr. Hall. There is one overall program in this area which is con- 
trolled by the Director of NSA and, as I stated earlier, each of the 
services participate in it. 

The cryptologic program is centrally managed, centrally controlled, 
centrally operated, but implemented by organizations in each of the 
services as well as NSA. 

Mr. Field. Our understanding in talking with these people is that 
there are separate cryptology programs; and that the NSA cryptology 
program is not, let’s say, in charge of the Army, Navy, Air Force 
cryptology programs. Would your understanding be that the NSA 
person is m fact in charge of the Army's cryptology program? 

Dr. Hall. That is right. 

Mr. Field. He is in charge of it? 

Dr. Hall. He is in charge of it. 

Mr. Field. That will be interesting to tell to the Army. 

Dr. Hall. If you get a different answer, I am sure you will let me 
know. 

Mr. Field. CIA has its o^^^l cryptology program. NSA is also in 
charge of that? 

Dr. Hall. CIA does not have its own cryptology program. 

Mr. Field. There is no cryptology being done at CIA? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Field. Was the DIA designed to coordinate all these programs? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Field. That was not in the original directive setting up the 
DIA, 

Dr. Hall. Nor is it there now. ' 

Mr. Field. It was not designed to consolidate the various service 
intelligence programs and coordinate them? 

Dr. Hall. You are talking about the cryptology programs 

Mr. Field. I am talking about all the various programs we have 
been reviewing — and many others. 
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Wasn*t the purpose of DIA to consolidate and coordinate the sep- 
arate branches’ intelligence programs? 

pr. Hall. It was set up to coordinate the preparation of the 
finished intelligence which comes from the various collection sources 
and various agencies and it does that. It was not set up to 

Mr. Field. It was not set up to coordinate the various branches? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Field. It would seem to me that the overcollection and dupli- 
cation which at least I see are a very expensive part of our intelligence 
community and probably make the intelligence budget very expensive. 

It also seems to me that rather than cut the overcollection and 
duplication that we shove certain things out of the intelligence budget. 

We saw a presentation here yesterday by Mr. Colby in closed 
session. It is the same presentation he makes to the appropriations 
committees. I wonder how valid that budget presentation is, because 
of this technique of just sort of leaving things out of the budget. 

For instance, military tactical intelligence. That is not in the 
intelligence — the foreign intelligence community budget. Is that 
correct? 

Dr. Hall. Well, some parts are and some parts are not. 

Mr. Field. The military spying in Berlin that took place a few 
years ago; was that in the intelligence budget? 

Dr. Hall. The what? 

Mr. Field. The military spying in Berlin on American citizens 
in Berlin that took place 2 ot 3 years ago. 

Dr. Hall. It was probably not in the intelligence budget. 

Mr. Field. Ocean surveillance. Would that have been in the in- 
telligence budget? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Field. Satellite data s}^stems? 

Dr. Hall. No. 

Mr. Field. Early warning systems? Warning systems? 

Dr. Hall. Mr. Field, I am going to tell you all these things this 
afternoon. Let me make this distinction 

Mr. Field. My time is up. Rather than go to this afternoon — ^ — 

Dr. Hall. Perhaps I can answer this way, Mr. Field: Where it 
appears in the budget is a bureaucratic method of accounting, whether 
it is in program 3, program 2, program 6, program 8, or program 1, 
we aggregate the whole thing in my office so that I can tell you where 
all of it is and how the}" relate, one to the other. 

Mr. Field. If I can make one point, Mr. Chairman. 

The only point I am trying to make is, that there is counter- 
intelligence and training, which is one-third of the budget. Mr. Colby 
comes up to Congre.ss and presents a figure saying, “This is what 
intelligence costs }"ou.” It is in fact very deceiving. It may be only 
half of what it is costing. You may know it, but it is not told to 
Congress. 

Dr. Hall. It is told to Congress. I tell them myself. 

Chairman Pike. You are going to get another opportunity, 
Doctor. 

Mr. McClory. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn I would like to 
move that the committee do now resolve itself into executive session. 

Chainnan Pike. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk. Mr. Delluins. 
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Mr. Dellums. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Aye . 

The Clerk. Mr. feasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Pike. 

Chairman Pike. Aye. 

The Select Committee on Intelligence will now go into executive 
session. We will resume at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the committee was recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. the same day.] 


U.S. INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES AND ACTIVITIES 
Part 1: Intelligence Costs and Fiscal Procedures 


WEDNESDAY, ADQDST 6, 1976 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in roorn 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Otis G. Pike [chairman], 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pike, Stanton, Dellums, Murphy, Aspin, 
Milford, Hayes, Lehman, McClory, Johnson, and Kasten. 

Also present: A. Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Donner, 
general counsel; John L. Boos, counsel; Roscoe B. Starek III, counsel; 
Roger Carroll, Charles Mattox, Edward Roeder, and Emily Sheketoff, 
investigators. 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

We have back with us today Mr. Colby wearing his other hat as 
the head of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Very frankly, Mr. Colby, I sometimes have trouble keeping your 
hats straight, and I would not be too surprised if you had certain 
difficulties in that area from time to time, too. 

I want to just say a couple of things before we go any further. 

The first thing I want to say is that the Department of Defense 
is in full compliance with the subpena which the committee issued 
yesterday. Documents have been delivered to me. I hereby deliver 
them to our Chiefs of Staff and entrust them to our secur^ity. 

I want to make it verv clear to our committee and to our staff that 
I feel we do have a ratner special and heavy burden at this time. I 
have fought very hard to distinguish the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment from the executive branch of Government in this regard. I 
have declined to require our staff to sign all of the papers on secrecy 
of one sort or another which the executive branch sought. 

We have established our own rules on security and on secrecy. 
We have established our own agreements on security secrecy, and 
while there is no way on Earth that I can bind any member of this 
committee to anything as far as secrecy or self-restraint is concerned, 
I know that all of the members of this committee are aware of the 
necessity for this and the implications of some of the documents 
which are in our hands. 

We are approximately at the halfway mark in this first phase of 
our hearings. We have been concentrating on the budget, and I said 
as I opened these hearings that looking at where the monej" comes 
from and where the money goes is a fascinating thing to me. Some- 
times the testimony is a little dull, but it is quite revealing. 

( 223 ) 
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Mr. Kasten, I think it was yesterday, pointed out that the man in 
the Department of Defense who was designated to be our liaison man 
in this investigation was a former CIA man. I frankly don’t know what 
his role is at tne moment, and I don’t particularly care, but I think it 
would have been somewhat fairer if I had known this at the time when 
I was told that he was going to be our contact. 

The budget route has taken us into several contracts which Mr. 
Dellums brought up yesterday, involving various branches of the 
Department of Defense and the CIA. We have learned that there 
are just huge amounts of money which are not included in the so- 
called intelligence budget, and this is one >f the reasons when we 
first started getting numbers pertaining to dollars that I didn’t get 
too excited about it — because they were not terribly revealing as to 
the total amount of dollars which we spend in this regard. 

The budget route cannot be followed indefinitely without other 
questions being raised. Other questions were raised. 

Mr. Colby, your name does keep coming up no matter in what 
particular hat capacity. W® follow these directives. It is quite 

possible that today questions will be addressed to you which cover 
Monday’s hat instead of Wednesdaj^’s hat, and 1 hope you will 
understand that not only do we have some difficulty with this our- 
selves, but we can’t go any other way. 

You are here. You are our witness. We may want to ask you some 
questions. 

Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory. Will you yield for a minute, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Pike. Certainly. 

Mr. McClory. I want to express my satisfaction with the fact 
that our subpenas have been promptly acceded to, and that we have 
the documents that we requested from the National Security Agency. 

I also want to say insofar as Mr. Colby is concerned, that he has 
been very forthright and very cooperative vdth us, which is some- 
thing that this committee needs in order to do the job we must do. 

On the further subject of the difficulty of our task in trying to get 
at the crux of how much the intelligence community is costing our 
Nation and what is intelligence and what is not, I think there are 
some very difficult problems presented, where intelligence stops and 
where national security or national defense begins unrelated tn 
intelligence, but those are ludgments we are going to have to make. 
We have to have not only the direct expenditures, but we have 
to have these peripheral subjects which we may decide should ap>- 
propriately be included as part of the overall cost of the intelligence 
activities of our Nation, and it is only from that broad determination 
that we are going to find out whether we are getting value, and how 
we can help to make this a better intelligence system, a more efficient 
one, a more coordinated one, and a better one insofar as the American 
citizen and taxpayer is concerned. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Colby, I assume you have a prepared 
statement. 
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STATEMENT OF W. E. COLBY, DIEECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY MITCHELL ROGOVIN, SPECIAL COUN- 
SEL TO THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. Colby. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Chairman, at your request, I am here today to 
discuss the Central Intelligence Apncy itself, with particular emphasis 
on its budget and financial procedures. The Agency, of course, rests on 
the statutes passed hy the Congress in the National Security Act of 
1947 and the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949.* 

The National Security Act of 1947 established the National Security 
Council and, under it, the Central Intelligence Agency. The Agency's 
mission was described, under the direction of the National Security 
Council, in the following terms: to advise the Council; to make rec- 
ommendations for the coordination of the intelligence activities of the 
departments and agencies; correlation, evaluation, and dissemination 
of intelligence; performance of services of common concern centrally; 
and, in what was deliberately a broad grant of authority, the per- 
formance of “such other functions and duties related to intelligence 
affecting the national security as the National Security Council 
may from time to time direct.” The act specifically provided that the 
Agency have no police, subpena, or law enforcement powers or internal 
security functions. The departments and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, -however, would continue to collect, evaluate, correlate, and 
disseminate departmental intelligence, which should be open to the 
inspection of the Director of the CIA. 

CIA was conceived as a central agency drawing upon the other 
members of the intelligence community, but having a unique ca- 
pability to perform certain of the missions expected. Its predecessor, 
the Office of Strategic Services during World War II, was the model 
upon which it developed, and it included intelligence collection, intel- 
ligence analysis, intelligence production, and covert activities in the 
political and paramilitary fields. The techniques of secret operations 
and on many occasions the specific individuals and organizations with 
whom such operations must be conducted are the same as those which 
provide secret intelligence. In the earliest years of CIA, there was an 
attempt to conduct these in a separate organizational compartment 
from the other work of CIA, but Gen. Walter B. Smith, the Director 
at the time, found that this produced friction, duplication, and'^ 
inefficiency, so he merged the functions of collection wdth these other 
“functions and duties.” 

Mr. Chairman, this chart outlines the organization of CIA. I believe 
most of the titles are self-explanatory. You will note that the two 
staffs that support the Director’s community responsibilities are 
separate from the rest of CIA. There is obviously a great deal of con- 
tact and information flowing from CIA to these staffs, but they are 


1 Tbere have been certain other specific statutes covering CIA, such as the CIA Retire- 
ment Act of 1064 and, of course, the amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act passed in 
December 1974, with respect to CIA activities other than intelligence gathering. In an 
amendment to the Law Enforcement Assistance Act passed in 1078. specific provision was 
made that the Central Intelligence Anncy not participate In any LEAA assistance to local 
law enforcement bodies in the United States. 
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separate entities. In particular, we have made an effort to include 
within these community-oriented staffs representatives of the other 
agencies in the intelligence community. 

[The chart referred to follows:] 

The Central Intelligence Agency 



The major work of the CIA is carried out in the four main direc- 
torates listed there. I will be dicussing their work with you in great 
detail in executive session, including the numbers of personnel and 
the specific programs. In line with my comments on Monday, I 
believe it important that these matters be discussed in public session 
in broad and general terms in order to give public awareness of our 
activities. In order, their main functions are tne analj^sis and produc- 
tion of finished intelligence, the work of the first Directorate of 
Intelligence; the conduct of our clandestine overseas operations and 
the supporting structures necessary in the United States, in the 
Directorate of Operations; a special Directorate of Science and 
Technology which combines the analysis of foreign information in 
these important fields with research and development of new technical 
systems for acquiring or analyzing information; and the last, the 
Directorate of Administration, with the normal administrative 
services of communications, personnel, finance, logistics, etc. Many of 
these “normal” aspects of administration, of couise, need to be done 
in somewhat special ways in support of the clandestine operations 
and requirements of this Agency. 

Mr, Chairman, this chart illustrates the various functions carried 
out in CIA. Intelligence is by far our major function these days, and 
you can see that it is broken down into the collection of the types of 
information noted, the processing of this information both technically 
and intellectually by our corps of analysts, and the final production 
of finished intelligence; that is, the product which goes to the cus- 
tomer. Whereas most of our final product does depend upon classified 
sources and consequently is classified, we have made an effort to 
publish in unclassified form such material as we could. 

[The chart referred to follows:] 
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I have with me today a coUection here of various of our unclassified 
publications for your inspection and possible interest. These fonnal 
publications, ana the much larger number of classified ones which 
I will show you separately, are supplemented by the briefings we 
provide withm the executive brancn and to a number of the com- 
mittees of the Congress. In these briefings, we do not discuss the 
details of our operations or the specifics of our sources, but we do 
use the most sensitive intelligence m order to draw together all infor- 
mation available to the U.S. Government on some foreign question. 
This was the original concept of central intelligence, and it has worked 
with great effectiveness in practice. It means, however, that when 
you examine one of our publications, and especially our unclassified 
publications, the information therein also aepends upon the other 
military and civilian agencies contributing to our total knowledge. 
It would be misleading to indicate that the intelligence result available 
to us depended only on the investment made in the CIA itself. The 
management functions of CIA are those normal to any large organi- 
zation, supplemented by CIA’s and my role in the community as a 
whole. Cl A also carries out centrally certain services of common 
concern to the community where it is more efficient to conduct these 
under one roof than to establish duplicative organizations in each 
member agency. 
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The covert action mission has been mentioned before, of course. 
Mr. Chairman, CIA was heavily engaged in this activity during the 
days of massive confrontation of the 1950's and the period of counter- 
insurgency in the 1960’s. In recent years, however, the change in the 
world situation has been such that CIA^s act iv ties in this field have 
dropped to a very low percentage of our efforts. I do believe it im- 
portant, however, Mr. Chairman, that the United States retain this 
potential as, I could easily envisage further changes in the world 
situation which could once again make it important that our Govern- 
ment be able to help some group in a foreign land struggling against a 
hostile or extremist group there, which could threaten the safety 
and well-being of the United States; for example, through terrorism 
or even nuclear proliferation. I believe it important that our Govern- 
ment in such cases have, as I have stated before, some option between 
a diplomatic protest and sending the Marines. 

Air. Chairman, the CIA has been the target of a veritable torrent 
of sensational charges. This is not solely a recent phenomenon, 
although it certainly has enormously increased in these past few 
months. The Rockefeller Commission examined one of these areas, 
that is, \7hether the CIA was engaged in a “massive illegal domestic 
intelligence operation.” I would respectfully refer you to page 10 of 
that report for its overall conclusions. The Commission stated that: 

A detailed analysis of the facts has convinced the Commission that the great 
majority of the CIA’s domestic activities comply with its statutory authority. 
Nevertheless, over the 28 years of its history, the CIA has engaged in some ac- 
tivities that should be criticized and not permitted to happen again. 

The Commission said that some of these activities were initiated 
or ordered by Presidents, either directly or indirectly, some fell within 
doubtful areas, and some were plainl 3 ’' unlawful. The Commission noted 
that the Agency’s own recent actions have gone far to terminate the 
activities upon which its investigation was focused. 

I think this conclusion fairly states the true situation with respect 
to the Agenc 3 ^ It has indeed done some things over its history that it 
should not have done and that under current guidelines it will not . 
repeat. Mr. Chairman, in a community’' the size of CIA, I believe it 
highly likely that a number of wrong thinp would be done over 28 
years. When one adds the enormous challenges given to CIA, the 
climate of opinion of the country during past periods, and the secrec}^ 
within which CIA’s activities must be conducted, I believe that the 
instances of wrongful action were truty few and far between both in 
the domestic field and in the other areas of charges. That they were 
not more is due, I believe, to the fundamental integrity and loyalty to 
American principles of the employees of CIA over these years. Tiiese 
employees have worked with little or no applause and under a great 
number of sensational attacks; they have worked in danger, on in- 
tellectually difficult problems, and at the leading edge of technology. 
CIA personnel have invented now ways of obtaining intelligence. 
They have boldly and independently challenged interpretations of 
foreign events and weapon systems by other departments. They have 
conceived and executed many quiet, modest, and effective actions in 
support of U.S. policy throughout the globe. They are proud of their 
contribution to their country. They seek anonymity rather than public 
appreciation, but they deserve the country’s thanks rather than the 
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abuse they are receiving today. I believe your investigation, Mr. 
Chairman, will satisfy you that this is so and that CIA^s positive 
accomplishments have been obtained with great efficienc^’^ from 
modest investments. I would be disingenuous to say that I welcome 
this process, but I do say that under our Constitution, we will work 
constructively with you to show both the good and the bad. 

CIA BUDGET POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

The CIA has duties, responsibilities, and authorities that differ in a 
number of ways from other U.S. Government agencies, Mr. Chairman, 
and our financial procedures for dealing with the outside world are 
unusual. But however unconventional and secret our activities may 
be, we are very conventional in our internal budgetary practices and 
our financial controls. I think you will find that many of the details 
I am about to give you could as well describe any other Federal agency 
or department — although I am inclined to believe that we may be 
somewhat more conscientious about money matters than the average. 

Our CIA budget system closely parallels that of all parts of the Fed- 
eral Government. For an}^ 1 fiscal year, planning, budgeting, approvals 
appropriations, and execution extend over a 3-year period. At any, 
particular moment, we are, therefore, dealing with the current year, 
the upcoming budget year, and the subsequent program year." Our 
programs are developed internally, examined by 0MB, submitted 
to the President for his decisions, and then submitted to Congress, 
where they are reviewed — and often cut — by the designated sub- 
committees of the Appropriations Committees in both House and 
Senate. 

Program preparation 

The budget cycle in CIA begins in January'- with the issuance by the 
comptroller of the program call, calling for estimates of resources to 
be required during the fiscal year be^nning 18 months hence and 
operating plans for the fiscal year beginning 6 months hence. When 
the new fiscal year goes into effect, these leadtimes will extend to 21 
and 9 months respectively. In January 1975, for example, a call was 
issued for program plans for fiscal year 1977 and operating plans — ■ 
based on the previously prepared program plan — for fiscal year 1976. 

The program call goes from the Comptroller to the Deputy Directors. 
They distribute it to subordinate echelons with such supplementary 
guidance and instructions as they deem appropriate and establish 
schedules for the submission of data to allow time for their review and 
for compilation of an aggregate presentation to be submitted to the 
Comptroller. During February, March, and April program managers 
revise their previous estimates for the fiscal year about to begin and 
develop preliminary estimates for the fiscal year following, on the basis 
of discussions with other interested Agency components and com- 
munity elements. Entries into the computer dfata base are made during 
this time by components throughout the Agenc 3 ^ The computers 
produce printouts which array the data for the current year and the 
next 2 years for review. 1 have with me two Agency documents that 
will give you some insight into the processes involved. One is a train- 
ing manual, wliich deals with a fictitious office, that explains budget 
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preparation. The other describes the computerized financial resources 
system. 

Computer programs are submitted in May to the Deputy Directors, 
who review the requests of their subordinate units and conduct 
hearings with program managers to validate the estimates. This 
permits each Deputy Director to develop an aggregate program which 
ne can support and defend. After this review process has been com- 
pleted, the computer data base is revised to reflect the DejDuty Direc- 
^ ^ tor*s decisions. The aggr^ate program for the directorate is compiled 
and submitted to the Comptroller early in June for the program 
review. 

Program review 

The smallest unit in our computerized accounting system is the 
FAN — financial analj^sis number — account. There currently are about 
2,100 FAN accounts, established to insure availability of planning 
and control data for management. For indepth analysis by upper- 
level management, howevbr, we look not at FAN accounts but at 
the next higher level of aggregation — resource packages, which cur- 
rently number about 275. 

The resource package is the central element of the internal CIA 
resource allocation system. Each resource package is a unit of activity 
to which resources are assigned for the achievement of a particular 
purpose or set of integrally related purposes. A resource package may 
be an organizational element, an operational activity, a project, a 
function or a group of related functions. It is chosen so as to give us 
the most meaningful way of examining the package, its activities, and 
its resource requirements. 

For the program review, components provide a brief summary 
description of each resource package, followed by descriptions of 
major activities within the package, identification of major products 
and services, and major consumers. Each package subrnission also 
includes an evaluation of the accomplishment of each activity in the 
package through the previous year. Evaluations are required to relate 
accomplishments to objectives and, to the extent practical, to the 
resources assigned. Disappointments, failures, or shortfalls and 
corrective actions taken or to be taken are described, as well as notable 
successes achieved. Reasons for year-to-year differences are spelled 
out, and any resource implications for the future which will follow 
from program decisions are identified. 

The computerized accounting system arrays the financial data on 
all resource packages and summarizes it in three different ways: 

Organizationally. By office, division or staff and by the four 
directorates which are our major subelements. 

Functionally. By the nature of the activity — for example, clan- 
destine collection, overt collection, information processing, production 
of finished intelligence, and communications. 

And by “object classes” similar to those used throughout the 
Government to designate salaries, fringe benefits, travel, utilities, 
^nd so forth. 

The Comptroller reviews the personnel positions and dollars 
requested for each resource package, considering the functions per- 
formed and projected in relation to past performance and to relative 
importance as a part of the broader directorate and Agency programs. 
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The Agency pro-am is then compiled as a package-by-package 
summary that indudes both the positions, and dollars requested by 
the components and the positions and dollars recommended for each 
pack^e by the Comptroller. The Comptroller often recommends 
position and dollar levels lower than requested by the directorates. 
The composite program is in book form that this year runs to 201 
legal-sized pages including both statistical data and textual treatment 
of the problems and issues for the 2 years under discussion. In mid- 
July, it is presented to the Management Committee which is made up 
of the deputy directors and the heads of independent offices reporting 
directly to me. 

The Management Committee reviews and discusses the issues with 
me, often debating the recommendations of the Comptroller. The 
deputy directors justify and defend their original requests or agree to 
adjust them in light of overall requirements. Within a day or two after 
this meeting, I meet with the Comptroller and his staff for a detailed 
review of the resources requested and recommended. Final decisions 
are reached during this review and become the directorate *‘marks” 
for the fiscal years under consideration, in the current case fiscal 
years 1976 and 1977. 

The Comptroller immediately prepares a financial guidance letter 
from me to each of the deputy directors. Those letters for this coming 
year, Mr. Chairman, are on my desk in draft ri^ht now. These letters 
establish the program levels for funds and positions witliin which the 
directorates must operate during the operating year and make jilans 
for the budget year. Usually the appropriation for the operating year 
and 0MB guidance for the program year will not have been received 
before these letters are issued and the instructions have to be qualified 
accordingly. The obligation rate for the operating year is controlled 
by] the continuing resolution passed by the Congress until the appro- 
priation has been received, while the levels established in the financial 
guidance memorandums are used as the basis for preparation of the 
0MB budget. 

In addition to establishing position and fund levels, the financial 
guidance letters place restrictions upon the authority of the deputy 
directors to reprogram between approved programs; identify certain 
key programs representing major investments or activities in which 
I have a particular interest; require supplemental reporting on 
certain specifically described types of actions; and assign responsibilit}" 
and due dates for the review and study of organizational or substantive 
issues. They also contain a paragraph requiring that I be notified in 
advance of any planned endeavors that carry a significant risk of 
embarrassment to the Government in general or the agency in 
particular. The latter provision was first spelled out in this memo- 
randum, drafted bv me when I was Executive Director, which also- 
details a number of the other general conditions that govern program 
execution. It replaced an earlier system of levels of approval deter- 
mined by the amount involved, as in many cases a $5,000 expenditure 
could be more dangerous than a routine $5 million one. 

During August the components revise the computer data base and 
the supporting narrative as necessary to incorporate the newly made 
decisions into the development of budget estimates for the next 





year. These are submitted early in September to the Comptroller, 
who compiles the agency budget request for submission to 0MB 
by October 1. The 0MB examiner reviews the agency budget, select- 
ing issues for further examination. During late October and November 
he conducts detailed hearings on each selected issue with the operating 
officials of the responsible components. He can and does ask for and 
pceive detailed information on any aspects of our activity which 
interest him. He then makes his recommendations to his own chain 
of command, and the review and decision process proceeds through 
0MB to the President and thence to Confess in the course of the 
year. 

THE'OPERATING YEAR 

Wliile budgets and program plans for the future are being prepared 
and reviewed, we are of course also executing a budget already pre- 
sented to Congress. Each month, the computer system produces 
reports which show the status of obligations to date and provide 
projections to yearend based on that experience. These reports are 
i^viewed by the Comptroller: after the first quarter of the fiscal year 
has passed and some trends have been established, the Comptroller 
and his staff meet monthly with the deputy directors and the Director 
of Finance. At these meetings, the overall status of obligations is 
compared with preplanned rates, reasons for unexpected deviations 
are examined, and potential shortages and surpluses in individual 
components are identified and discussed. 

Throughout the year, new requirements develop — ^because of a 
change in world conditions, a new technological development, or 
a change elsewhere in the U.S, Government such as the passage of 
new legislation affecting the rules under which Federal departments 
and agencies conduct their programs. Legislative requirements are 
clearly obligatory; last year, for example, the resource system had 
to adjust to a limit on travel expenditures that was imposed and 
subsequently lifted and to the new demands of the Freedom of 
Information Act. Some world events also present us with unanticipated 
financial requirements that are nondiscretionary — for example, the 
turn of events in Southeast Asia last spring. Other new requirements 
are examined in terms of their consistency with the Agency’s charter, 
their desirability, their priority in competition with other demands, 
and their urgency. Those which emerge from the examination as the 
most worthy of immediate consideration on all counts are then 
looked at in the light of funds that can be made available within the 
limits of existing policy guidance from the White House and our 
congressional oversight committees. 

As I am sure you can appreciate, the CIA has somewhat more 
need for financial flexibility than the average Government agency. 
We are confronted from time to time with requirements or oppor- 
tunities of great urgency; if we are offered a document of tremendous 
intelligence value, we cannot tell the seller to return next year when 
we have had an opportunity to budget for it. And we cannot ask the 
Congress to vote a supplemental appropriation without attracting 
exactly the sort of unwelcome attention from abroad that we are 
anxious to avoid. We can sometimes cover relatively small require- 
ments by curtailing expenditures on other, lower priority activities. 
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But our budgets are tightly drawn and leave us relatively little room 
for maneuver. Thus arrangements have been in existgnce for many 
years with 0MB and the Appropriations Committees of the Congress 
to permit us to obtain additions funds for purj)oses approved at the 
appropriate policy levels when we believe additional money is neces- 
sary and 0MB concurs. These are, of course, funds appropriated in 
accordance with law, and our oversight committees are kept in- 
formed on a current basis of all transactions from them. 

After each monthly Comptroller’s meeting, the Comptroller ad- 
vises me of the current status of our financial accounts, his recom- 
mendations for funding urgent new needs, and the concurring or 
differing opinions of the four deputies. I make the final decision on 
any large sum of money, and that decision is conveyed to the Comp- 
troller and the deputies and reflected in the financial accounting 
system. 

Our need for financial flexibility is, of course, a reflection of our 
need for program flexibility. We cannot simply adhere to a rigid plan 
when the world around us is changing, but neither can we permit 
ourselves to simply react to events without frequently taking an 
overall look at ourselves. Each directorate therefore conducts pro- 
gram reviews during the year, in which each deputy sits down with 
his subordinates and discusses j)rogress to that time and plans for the 
remainder of the year. The timing of these reviews varies — the 
Operations Directorate and the Intelligence Directorate have semi- 
annual reviews, the Science and Technology Directorate follows a 
quarterly schedule, and the Administration Directorate has its con- 
clave every 2 months. 1 am kept informed of all significant develop- 
ments and proposed changes in approved plans. 

CONTRACTING AND PROCUREMENT 

A substantial share of the Agency’s budget goes for procurement 
The normal procurement authorities pertaining to the Agency are 
the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949. In 
addition, the CIA Act of 1949 authorizes the expenditure of funds 
without regard to law and regulation for objects of a confidential, 
extraordinary'' or emergency nature, subject only to personal certifi- 
cation by me. As indicated in the headquarters regulation I have 
here, which we have declassified for this occasion, the accounting 
jirocedure within the Agency for our confidential funds are every bit 
as rigid as those for what we call vouchered funds. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Colby, I just want to interrupt you to ask 
you if you would like that document which you have declassified to 
be placed in the record at this point. 

Mr. Colby, I would like these in, if I may. 

Chairman Pike. Without objection, the documents will be furnished 
for the record. 

[The documents follow:! 

May 16 , 1969 . 


Financial Administration 

I. GENERAL 

a. .Applicability. This regulation applies to the financial administration of both 
vouchered and confidential funds, except where a subparagraph specifically limits 
applicability to one type of funds. 
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b. Authority. The Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, pro- 
vides in part as follows : 

(1) “Section 8(a) . Notwithstanding any other provisions of law, sums made 
available to the Agency by appropriation or otherwise may be expended for 
purposes necessary to carry out its functions. . . .” 

(2) “Section 8 (b) . The sums made available to the Agency may be expended 
without regard to the provisions of law and regulations relating to the 


expenditure of Government funds; and for objects of a confidential, ex- 
traordinary, or emergency nature, such expenditures to be accounted for 
solely on the certificate of the Director and every such certificate shall be 


deemed a sufficient voucher for the amount therein certified." 


Q. Policy. It is Agency policy to limit the exercise of the special authorities 
provided in the CIA Act to those activities which in the national interest require 
security protection. In line with this general policy the following principles are 
set forth for guidance of Agency personnel involved in the obligation, approval, 
and expenditure of Agencv funds: 

(1) Vouchered funds (those which can be accounted for and audited in con- 
formance with the laws that apply to other Government agencies and with 
standard Government regulations and procedures) will be used if operations 
and operational security do not require the use of confidential funds. 

(2) Confidential funds (those which are accounted for outside the Agency 
solely by certification of the Director) will be used to support Agency activ- 
ities of a confidential, extraordinary, or emergency nature. Norm^ provisions 
of statutes for the obligation and expenditure of Government funds shall 
be followed by the Agency in its expenditure of confidential funds except 
when determined inappropriate in view of the security or the extraordinary 
or emergency nature of our activities. Expenditures shall be accounted for 
in a manner compatible with the maintenance of reasonable security for 
Agency operations and the proteetion of the soiu-ces of intelligence. 

(3) Confidential funds will not be used for the solution of administrative 
problems unless operational or securit}’’ factors peculiar to the Agency re- 
quire the expenditures and preclude the use of vouchered funds. 

(4) Confidential funds shall not be used to give employees of the Agency a 
preferential position of prestige or financial benefit in comparison to other 
Government employees, and special operational expenditures shall not be 
allowed which would result in a direct or indirect personal gain or benefit 
to an Agency employee unless they are for an undertaking which is essential 
to the conduct of an approved activity and are of such a nature that the 
expense would not have been incurred by the employee except in support of 
the official activity involved. 

d. Responsibilities 

(1) The Director. The Director of Central Intelligence is responsible for the 
proper expenditure of Agency funds. To fulfill this responsibility the Director: 

(a) Establishing regulations prescribing sound standards of use and ac- 
countability for the obligation and expenditure of funds. 

(b) Establishes an internal system of checks and balances, audit of ob- 
ligations and expenditures, and inspection of activity. 

(c) Delegates authority for particular actions to levels considered to pro- 
vide the degree of discretionary judgment commensurate with the magnitude 
or significance of the acts involved. 

(2) Agency Employees. Each employee of the Agency is held individually 
responsible' for: 

(a) The prudent use of public funds made available for activities under 
his control. , 


(b) Reporting any instances in which he has reason to believe that: 

(/) Agency funds are being obligMed or expended contrary to the 
policies set forth in Agency regulations, or 

(j?) Existing regulations or fiscal procedures relating to expenditure 
of funds unreasonably endanger the security or impair the effectiveness 
of operations. 


Such reports may be submitted through supervisory channels to the 
responsible Deputy Director or Head of Independent Office or directly 
to the Inspector General. 

(3) Deputy Directors and Heads of Independent Office.s. A Deputy Director 
or Head of Independent Office receiving such a report will promptly send a copy 
to the Inspector General and then either investigate the report and inform the 



Inspector General of the results of the investigation or request the Inspector 
General to investigate the report. If investigation reveals any misuse of Govern- 
ment funds a copy of the investigation report will be sent to the General Counsel. 

e. Penalties for misuse of official funds: 

(1) Any individual who receives, pays, transfers, or otherwise disposes of 
official funds, or who approves any action involving their receipt, payment, 
or transfer contrary' to Agency regulations may be required to restore the amount 
involved and may be subject to punishment by law. 

(2) Any individual who knowin^y submits an accounting or voucher which 
contains a false statement of material fact shall be deemed to have submitted a 
fraudulent claim and the entire amount of the accounting or voucher shall be 
forfeited. 

(3) The penalty prescribed by law for presenting a false claim is a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. (62 
Stat. 698; 18 U.S.C. 287) 


Memorandum for: Deputy Director for Intelligence; Deputy Director for Plans; 

Deputy Director for Science and Technology; Deputy Director for Support. 
Subject: Program Execution Procedure (PEP), 

The time has come for the adoption of procedures which are more flexible and 
less restrictive than those used in the past. The success of this new system, how- 
ever, depends on your sensitivity to the inevitable responsibilities I have with 
respect to the President, the Cabinet, and the Congress. Since these relationships 
are not readily specified in every case or in every eventuality, I would appreciate 
your consulting with me when your judgment or sixth sense indicates. I leave it to 
you. 

Richard Helms, Director. 

Attachment: Program Execution Procedure of September 25, 1972. 

September 25, 1972. 


Program Execution Procedure 

1. On or about the beginning of each fiscal year, the Director will approve an 
operating plan for each organization component (office or equivalent) . The plan 
will consist of one or more key factors (dollar thresholds) through which the 
operation of the component will be monitored. An ajmropriate framework for an 
operating plan for each office will be developed by the (Jffice of Planning, Program- 
ming, and Budgeting in coordination with the Directorate planning officers, and 
will reflect the decisions made in the annual program review. 

2. Approval of a component operating plan supported by the allotment of 
funds will constitute authority to obligate funds in conformance with the approved 
plan, and no further Agency-level approval will be required except for notification 
to the DCI of imminent action on selected activities. This notice will consist of a 
paper which briefly describes the action to be taken, the date of proposed action, 
and indicates when and by whom the action was approved. In general, this notice 
will be required before obligation of funds for projects which are politically sensi- 
tive, major contractual agreements, purchase of real estate or construction and 
major procurement actions. Notification will be made as soon as all arrangements 
for action have been made, and not later than five working days before the action 
is to take place, except that in case of emergencies, notice shall be provided as 
early as possible before the action, or as soon as possible after the action where 
circumstances preclude prior notice. 

3. Because of inadequate information, it may not be possible at the beginning 
of the fiscal year to reach a decision on every key factor of an operating plan. 
In such cases, plans will be approved with appropriate limitations. Issues remain- 
ing will be resubmitted by the Directorates at a later time for DCI decision. 

4. Whenever, after approval of an operating plan, circumstances require a 
change in any of the key factors of that plan, a Deputy Director may reprogram 
within his total funds by requesting that 0/PPB make the appropriate allotment 
or suballotment changes. Whenever a major change is required, or whenever the 
change cannot be accommodated within the l3irectorate total, the Deputy 
Director will seek the Director’s approval by submitting an appropriate memo- 
randum to the Director through the Executive Director-Comptroller. There is no 
fixed format for this submis.sion. It should bo a paper which clearly and succinctly 
describas the issue, feasible alternatives, re.sourco requirements and action recom- 
mended to the Director. 
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5. The Executive Director-Comptroller will monitor all operating plans by 
post audit, by watching the application of resources as report^ monthly in the 
accounting systems of the Agency and by making inquiries directly and through 
0/PPB and the Inspector Generm. He will keep the Director currently advised of 
program implementation and changes. 

6. Resources which are not being used will, in consultation with the appropriate 
Deputy Director, be earmarked for use by the Director for unfunded and quick 
reaction requirements. Should these amounts be inadequate for unanticipated 
priority requirements, the Executive Director-Comptroller will look to each 
Deputy to identify the lowest priority items which can be deferred or cancelled 

toL-make available resources required for unprogrammed requirements of the 

Agen^. 

7. For this decentralized and simplified system to succeed, it is essential that 
every component make accurate and timely adjustments to the data base in the 
accounting systems of the Agency. 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR PROGRAM EXECUTION 

1. Once operating plans are ^tablished, each Deputy Director is authorized to 
reprogram his total funds as he sees fit, subject to two limitations. First, he must 
request 0/PPB to make a formal reallotment for shifts of funds among components. 
These actions will be taken as a matter of course. Second, whenever the repro- 
gramming sought is significant enough to require DCI approval, the Deputy 
Director will be expected to seek such approval before he takes reprogramming 
action. The Executive Director will monitor all reallotment requests and wiU 
advise the Director on any matter he believes warrants such advice. 

2. Key factors are to be established for and tailored to the specific nature of 
each component’s operations. These are the specific points of the component's 
plan through which the operation of the component will be monitoredr After an 
initial period of experience, it may be desirable to assign key factors on a 
Directorate-wide basis rather than a component basis. For the present, however, 
the dollar budgeted level of organizational component will be the key factor. 
Additional key factors may be added or eliminated from year to year or even 
within a year depending on the significance of programs. 

3. Each Deputy Director is required to forward to the DCI through the 
Executive Director notification of imminent action in the following circumstances: 

a. Politically sensitive projects. As used here, a poHiically sensitive project is 
any Agency endeavor which carries a significant risk of causing embarrassment to 
the United States Government in general or to the Agency in particular. In 
general, Directorates should discuss any such activities in the review of their 
annual programs. Whenever any endeavor appears to be politically sensitive, 
DCI approval should be sought even before the contemplated action is put under 
preparation. The forwarding of notice that the undertaking about to happen 
will provide a final safety device to assure full top-level coordination of these 
high-risk endeavors. 40 Committee approval of politically sensitive activities will 
fulfill the above-stated requirement to notify the DCI. 

b. Major contractual agreements. Directorates should identify and seek DCI 
approval of major contractual agreements as part of their annual program re- 
views. Once approved, notification of imminent action will be required to assure 
final coordination. It is intended that Agency program reviews will, to the extent 
possible, include a review of work to be undertaken on behalf of and funded by 

* other agencies. Appropriate systems for monitoring the execution of these pro- 

grams will be established. 

c. Purchase of real estate or construction. No funds will be obligated for the pur- 
chase of real estate or for the construction of building or for the major repair or 
rehabilitation of buildings without DCI approval. DCI approval for such actions 
will normally be obtained as part of the program review process. Notification of 
action will assure final coordination. 

d. Procurement or lease of ADP equipment. Approval will be required for: the 
purchase or lease of any computer system with a purchase value of $50,000 or 
more; the upgrading of current systems where the cost of upgrading is $50,000 
in annual leases or $150,000 in purchases ; and for any annual ADP service contract 
costing $.50,000 or more. Approval for such procurement actions will normally bo 
obtained as part of the program review process. Otherwise, approval on a case-by- 
case basis will be required. Notification of imminent action will be required for the 
purchase or lease of any central processing unit; for upgrading of an existing sys- 
tem costing over $50,000 for annual leasing or $1.50,000 for purchase; and for any 
ADP service contract costing $50,000 or more per year. 
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Mr. Colby. Thank yon. 

The distinction lies entirely in the fact that I am authorized by 
law not to provide the detailed certifying documents to authorities 
outside CIA for our ^confidential expenditures. And you will note, if 
you read the regulation, that it imposes on every Agency employee 
a responsibility for bringing any instance which ap)>ears to involve 
possible rnisuse of funds to the attention of either his own chain of 
command or the Inspector General. 

A number of management controls have been established within 
the Agency to insure tnat our contracting is carried out according to 
the intent of Congress. Briefly these are: 

— Publication of procurement regulations and handbooks to be 
followed by our contracting and technical personnel in effecting 
procurements. 

— ^The establishment of technical requirements and review boards 
both at the office and directorate levels to review proposed pro- 
curements. 

— 'Establishment of an agency contract review board to examine 
the total procurement process prior to the contract award of 
all major procurements. 

— Examination and audit of industrial contractors* proposals and 
cost records to insure reasonable prices and protection of Agency 
funds. 


— Management audit and re^’iew of the entire Agency procurement 
process by the Inspector General*s audit staff. 

Responsibility for productibn and services procurements, Federal 
supply schedule items and purchase orders is centralized in the Pro- 
curement Division in the Office of Logistics. For research and develop- 
ment procurements, the Director of Logistics has established a de- 
centralized procurement system consisting of contracting teams serv- 
ing each directorate. A procurement management staff functions as 
the overall point of coordination for the creation and maintenance 
of uniform policies and procedures; the chief of this staff serves as 
the Agency representative on various governmental committees 
concerned with procurement such as the Commission on Government 
Procurement and the Executive Subcommittee of the Committee 


on Government Patent Policy. 

The Agency is authorized to undertake procurements bv formal 
advertising or by negotiation. Negotiation has normally been the 
most practicable method, given the nature of our business. We there- 
fore place great emphasis on source selection procedures, emphasizing 
competition as much as practicable. Our list of qualifiea sources 
currently includes more than 2,200 contractors beyond those dealing 
in GSA Federal supply schedule items. In the last couple of years, 
over half our funded procurement actions and about 30 percent of 
the total dollars obligated were on a competitive basis. Our contracts 
conform to all the legal requirements of the Armed Services procure- 
ment regulations. Contractor audits, carried out by the Commercial 
S3*stems Audit Division of the Agenc.v, appl^v the standards of the 
Defense Contract Audit Agencv, \\dth which we maintain direct 
liaison. If you want additional detail on our contracting jirocedures, 
3*011 will find it in this iiaper, which was prepared a year ago in response 
to a question from a Member of Congress. 
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This might be worthwhile putting in the record also, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Without objection, it will be included in the 
record at this point. 

[The mfonuation referred to appears on pages 552 to 556 of the 
appendix.] 

Mr. Colby. I also have the specific guidelines for procurement of 
automado data processing equipment, supplies, and services used by 
the Office of I^ogistics here if you would like to take a look at them. 
And, as further examples of our conformity to regular Government 
practfCO wherever possible, I also brought along copies of a couple of 
^ency statements from the Federal Kegister on our procedures for 
implementation of the National Environmental Policy Act and some 
of our headquarters regulations dealing with personnel matters. We 
are equally careful to conform to all Government rules and regula- 
tions when we carry out procurement actions on behalf of other 
Government agencies under the provisions of the Economy Act. 


PROPRIETARIES 


There is yet another area of our financial activities that has attracted 
some recent public attention and has been the subject of considerable 
misinterpretation. I refer to apparently commercial entities that are 
in reality controlled by the Agency — entities we call proprietaries. 
Such companies provide cover and support for clandestme activities 
and enable us to carry out administrative tasks discreetly. 

Operating proprietaries are formed, operated, and eventually li(pii- 
dated according to specihc regulations and under close control by 
high Agency officials. All projects must be approved by the appro- 
priate Deputy Director, and projects of special import also come to 
me for a further OK. For eacn project an administrative plan is re- 
quired, which must have the concurrence of several of our highest 
Agency officials, including the General Counsel and the Director of 
Finance. These projects are subject to annual review and evaluation 
as part of our regular budgetary process. All expenditures and reim- 
bursements must be approyed by the senior operating and finance 
officers, and regular aumts are perforrned by our audit groups. 

A very few of our former proprietaries, such as Radio Free Europe 
and Air America, have been fairly large entities. However, the vast 
majority have been and are small, usually having fewer than 10 em- 
ployee.«. They are, of course, different from conventional business 
activity, in tnat their very purpose is concealment of Agency people 
or activities. They engage m activities of limited economic significance, 
purposely providing Tittle or no competition ^^^th private enterprise. 
They must nevertheless appear to conform to normal business prac- 
tice and to have the normal business accounts, contracts, et cetera. 
When they own property or assets, appropriate secret trust agreements 
provide that the ultimate legal OMnersnip remains with ClA. Pro- 
prietaries comply with all ap^icable Federal and State financial laws 
and regulations, including payment of proper tax^ and fees and 
conformance with licensing and other legal commercial requirements. 

Proprietaries use revenues to offset operating costs, but most have 
been unprofitable, requiring continued support through our regular 
budgetary process. Only tw’o proprietaries ever made significant 
profits. Cme was Air America, now^ oeing disposed of, which provided 
cover and otherwise supported our efforts in Southeast Asia. Its net 
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assets are being turned in to the Treasury. The other, remaining, is a 
financial enterprise wUch enables the i^ency to administer certain 
sensitive trusts, annuities, escrows, and insurance arrangements with- 
out attribution to the Agency. The existence of this activity was 
revealed in the Rockefeller Commission Report, Mr. Chairman. It 
enables us to insure with a controlled company some of our activities 
we could not expose to regular insurance companies. It enables us to 
^ pay annuities to individuals whose links with the U.S. Government 
must remain secret. In both of these cases^ in the past, profits were 
retained for use by the proprietary compames. By 1973, accumulated 
profits amounted to a considerable sum, so what was excess to likely 
requirements was reported to the Appropriations and Armed Services 
Committees and used to reduce the amount appropriated. Our General 
Counsel has ruled since then that this did not constitute the full 
^appropriations process, however, so this procedure has been abandoned 
and subsequent profits have been and will be delivered to the Treasury. 

I foresee a continuing need to use the proprietary mechanism to 
further accomplishment of Agency operations. In the past 9 years, 
however, we have reduced the number of proprietaries by about 60 
percent, and they will be limited to those situations where they are 
the only, or clearly the best, approach. 

FINANCIAL PROCEDURES AND CONTROLS 

To complete the picture of our internal mechanisms for handling 
financial transactions, I must touch briefly on the activities of the 
Office of Finance, the Audit Staff, and the General Counsel. It is the 
Director of Finance rather than the Comptroller who is responsible 
for most aspects of financial administration. We do not handle money 
loosely. We may procure the particular kind of cunency we need in 
somewhat unorthodox ways and we may deliver it in the “little black 
bag“ so popular amon^ fiction writers, but expenditures for even the 
most sensitive operations are backed up by an array of receipts, 
voucners, certificates, et cetera. A key element of the Agency system 
for financial administration is the requirement that proper authority 
must exist for every transaction. Each transaction is subject to review 
and approval by an “approving officer"; in addition, all claims and 
vouchers for payment ana all accounting for advances must be certified 
as correct, in accordance with Agency regulations and in conformance 
with applicable Federal and State law^s, by an authorized finance 
certifrin^ officer independently appointed by the Director of Finance. 
Finance is responsible for the accounting system w^hich reflects the 
status, use, and accountability for all funds, property, and other 
assets entrusted to the Agency. This system is consistent with the 
principles and standards prescribed by the Comptroller General. 
Finance also handles all payrolling and disbursing functions, purchases 
foreign currencies, and audits contracts mth commercial firms. 

Financial and selected program reviews of Agency components and 
activities are conducted by the Audit Staff, which is organizationally 
part of the Office of the Inspector General but reports directly to 
me rather than to the IG. Made up largely of people hired from outside 
the Agency, one-third of whom are Certified Puolic Accountants, the 
Audit Staff conducts annual reviews of all major activities at CIA 
headquarters and in the field. Smaller activities are audited on 2- or 
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3-year cycle. The audits are conducted in conformance with policy 
guideline set forth in Federal Management Circular 72-3, Qenenu 
Accounting Office Standards for Aumt of Governmental Organize^ 
tions. Programs, Activities, and Functions, and standards issued by 
the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants. The audits 
determine whether financial operations are properly conducted and 
in compliance with applicable laws and regulations, whether opera- 
tions are being conducted efficiently and economically, and whether 
'4.-^ desir^ oWectives are being achieved. 

The Office of the General Counsel also plays an important role in 
the financial processes of the Agency. Proposed expenditures are 
submitted to that office by finance certifying officers and others for 
legal rulings, which are written at the rate of hundreds each year. 
In this respect the General Counsel serves the same role for agency 
certifying officers as does the Comptroller General for certifying 
officers in other agencies. 

As I hope all oi the foregoing makes clear, we are careful with the 
taxpayer’s money. Our budgeting system works well. Our internal 
control systems are strong and getting stronger. In accordance witli 
recommendations of the Rockefeller Commission, I am currently 
in the process of expanding the staffs of both the Inspector Generu 
and the General Counsel. And I can assure you that the fact that 
we do have certain exemptions from normal Government procedural 
requirements makes me acutely aware of my unusual responsibilities 
and especially careful to keep the Agency’s financial house in oidcr. 

Mr. Chairman, there are just two or" three additional remarks I 
would like to make which extend from Monday’s discussion. I would 
like to correct one misstatement I made there with respect to the 
PxiUapom case, the Thai, who was arrested out in Chicago. I mis- 
remembered a briefing paper and said that the Agency brought 
the case to the attention of the Customs, Service. That is not so. Tbe 
Customs Service discovered the existence of that smuggling. They 
came to us out in Thailand, and we then went to the Customs Seiwice 
thereafter with the details of our relationship with them. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, I would like to assure Mr. Lehman that 
we did not have as a cover operation any of the used car operations in 
Miami. Some of the Cubans we may have dealt with may have gone 
into that business, but this was not a CIA proprietary. 

Thirdly, I was asked 

^ Chairman Pike. Mr. Colby, it seems to me appropriate at this 
time to say that Mr. Lehman has got so much free publicity for his 
automobile agencw down there in that area, I think we can stop 
talking about it. Both Mr. Lehman and the government witnesses. I 
honestly think you have milked this about as hard as you can milk it, 
Con^essman Lehman. 

Mr. Colby. The third item, Mr. Chaimian, is I was asked whether 
we had ever refused to deliver to the President an Inspector General 
report on the Bay of Pigs operation. We did deliver that to a President. 

Chairman Pike. That is not ^uite responsive. 

Did you deliver it to the President when he first asked for it? 

“ Air. Colby. We delivered it to President Nixon when he first asked 
for it, yes. I am not sure whether any other President ever asked for 
it. I just can’t respond to that offhand. 
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Lastly, Mr. Choimian, I brought along a stamp and a stamp paa 
for you. The stamp pad is to be used to stamp that letter that 1 sent 
you. The stamp says that *‘This documents may be downgraded to 

when the enclosure is detached.” We did not attach 

that stamp to the letter I sent you, and I would respectfully deliver 
this stamp to you with the suggestion that you might want to stamp 
the letter and put in the word “downgraded to unclassified,” and I 
would be glad to go along with that. 

Chairman Pike. I thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I can only 
say that I have reposing in my desk in my office at the present time a 
different. 8 tamp with a different stamp pad. It is the same color ink, 
and I think what 1 do is return your letter to yon with my stamp 
imposed on it rather than your stamp imposed on it. 

Mr. Colby. I believe 1 have informally heard of that stamp, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Colby, I want to say first of all that I think 
that as far os your briefing on your budgetary procedures is concerned, 
you have been remarkably candid. You have gone absolutely as far 
as I would expect or want you to go in an open session. We are getting 
the information we need about the budget. We may come to con- 
clusions as to what should be done with that information. I am going 
to ask you just one question, and then I am going to yield to another 
member. 

On page 14, you state that your financial guidance letters contain 
a paragraph requiring that you “be notified in advance of any planned 
endeavors that carry a significant risk of embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment in general or the agency in particular.” 

Is there any procedure within your agency which requires that 
Congress be notified in advance of any activities or planned endeavors 
that m^ carry a significant risk of embarrassment to the Government? 

Mr. Colby. No; there is no fonnal procedure. From time to time, 
we do raise with the Congress certain 

Chairman Pike. In advance? 

Mr. Colby [continuing]. From time to time, certain issues, yes, 
but that is a judgmental decision made by the Director. 

Chairman Pike. I yield the balance of my time to Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, I would like to ask a question about the activities of the 
National Security Agency. Does the National Security Agency 
monitor telephone caUs between American citizens and foreigners 
abroad? 

Mr. Colby. The Agency does monitor foreign communications. 

Mr. Aspin. How do you define foreign communications? 

Mr. Colby. I think it is communications that go abroad or are 
abroad. The offiect is 

Mr. Aspin. Does it involve a U.S. citizen at one end? 

Mr. Colby. On some occasions, that cannot be separated from the 
traffic that is being monitored, I believe. It is technologically im- 
possible to separate them. 

Mr. Aspin. Mr. Colby, under the procedures of the law as it now 
provides as to wiretapping, why is that not illegal? 

Mr. Colby. Because it is covered in the directives given to the 
Agency to collect foreign communications abroad. 
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Mr. Aspin. But the Supreme Coiurt has decided in 1967 that 
wiretaps are prohibited by the fourth amendment, which means that 
you have to particularize the information that you get. You have to 
limit it. You have to limit it to time^ the people involved. 

The Supreme Court has also said that, except for foreign agents, 
you need to have a warrwt to conduct a wiretap. 

The Safe Streets Act in 1968 says vou need a warrant for all wire- 
taps, and that clearly covers all calls made into the United States 
and going out. \^ere are the warrants that the National Security 
Agency has when it conducts these kinds of wiretaps? 

Mr. Colby. I really think we would do better to discuss this in 
detail in executive session. This is not a matter of my direct responsi- 
bility as the head of CIA. It is a matter which can be better discussed, 
I thmk, in the company of the people in the Defense Department with 
the authority for the NSA. 

Mr. Aspin. Is there anything else that you could say in open session 
before we do, because I really* do want to pursue this m closed session. 

Mr. Colby. Surely. 

Mr. Aspin. This seems to be a very clear violation of the Constitu- 
tion, the first and fourth amendments of the Constitution, and it 
seems to me that it is clearly illegal with a number of statutes. It was 
illegal to intercept mail, to open mail between people in the United 
States going abroad. That was done but was discovered to be illegal 
and was terminated; at least it has been said it has been terminated. 

It seems to me very clear that there is still illegality going on here, 
and I think this is the case. 

Mr. Colby. I think that provision of the Safe Streets Act of 1968 
does have an item at the end which declares an exemption, declares 
that it shall not militate against the President's right to collect foreign 
intelligence. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman, I regret to say, has 
expired. 

Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask 
some questions, Mr. Colby. You can tell me whether or not you tliink 
they are appropriate for public dissemination, but could you tell us 
how many employees are there of the CIA? 

Mr. Colby. That falls, Mr. McClory, specifically within the pro- 
visions of the CIA Act of 1949 that says that I am authorized not to 
reveal that. I have taken the position that both the budget and the 
numbere of personnel should not be revealed publicly. 

Mr. McClory. I see. 

Mr. Colby. I would be, of course, glad to go into that in detail in 
closed session. 


Mr. McClory. Would it be appropriate to discuss the percentage 
of personnel that are here? 

1 know we have a big facility at Langley, and I know there must bo 
many employees there. Then we have employees around the world. 

Mr. Colby. I believe I testified, Mr. McClory, last spring that 
something like 10 percent of our people work in the United States 
outside the headquarters complex. In other words, U.S. domestic 
actiWties outside the headquarters complex, the various jobs we do of 
collecting intelligence here, working with some of the contracting firms, 
and things of that nature. 





Mr. McClory. You have described pretty much how we keep track 
of funds and your auditing of funds insofar as the CIA operation is 
concerned. How do you handle this out in the field, though? 

Don’t some of those agents or some of the personnel nave sort of 
ind^endent use of funds? Could you tell us anything about that? 

Mr. Colby. No, Mr. McClory. If I were a chief of station some- 
place, I would get a certain allocation of funds to be devoted to the 
work on certain specific projects or resources package, these Fan ac- 
counts, these various accounts. I would be told what my authoriza- 
tion was. I would be required to have an officer request the funas', 
then a second signature for the approval of the disbursement of the 
funds, and that voucher would have to be reviewed by a finance 
certifying officer. 

In some places, we have the finance officer in the station. In some 
places, he is in a regional area and visits from time to time. 

■ Mr. McClory. Then you get a full accounting here. 

Mr. Colby. And as much as possible, we either get a receipt from 
the individual to whom it was given, or we require that our officer 
write a certificate and sign a certificate that he did not get a receipt 
for a very good operational reason, and that can be the recipient’s 
concern about having his name written down. 

^ We have also made arrangements with certain of our agents to 
sign receipts in another name, just so that we can have a clear indica- 
-tion as to what sums were actually provided. 

Mr. McClory. How about this? You must use an awful lot of 
cash, don’t you, especially in a covert operation? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. McClory. You use a lot of real currency? 

^ Mr. Colby. Oh, yes, all sorts of currencies, all kinds and denomina- 
tions, and we have to go to quite a lot of trouble, Mr. McClory, to 
get that in some of the major money markets, because we really ^on’t 
want to go down to the national bank of some hostile country and draw 
out an amount of fresh bills and give them to our agents and have 
them traceable that way. 

Mr. McClory. Are there special measures then that are applied 
in order to get an accounting every time of appropriate utilization 
of the cash? 

Mr. Colby. Very specific accountings are followed. For example, 
very specific accounts came out of Saigon in the last day or so before 
the fall of Saigon. We brought out the dollars. We destroyed some of 
the local money and had certificates of witnesses and all the rest of it. 
We left behind the coins because they were too heavy. 

Mr. McClory. While you say you make an appropriate accounting, 
reporting^ to the Congress, or appropriate Members of the Congress 
of activities of the CIA abroad, you don’t consult or confer with them 
in advance of covert operations, do you? 

Mr. Colby. Normally not, Mr. McClory. Normally we describe 
in general what our program is once a year, or whenever a question 
comes up. 

Mr. McClory. You regard that as not being required by statute? 

Mr. Colby. I do not believe it’s -required by law, by the arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. McClory. But timely reporting afterward? 


Mr. Colby. Timely reporting is required, and on occasion on some 
particularly delicate matter we might go up and let the Congress 
know about it while it is in the research stage even, or while its in 
the development stage, that we plan to conduct a certain operation 
a year or two from now, but we need to spend the funds now to pre- 
pare for it. 

Mr. McClort. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giaimo. Mr. Colby, has the CIA ever printed money or securi- 
ties of any kind? 

Mr. Colby. Of any kind? Yes. 

Mr. Giaimo. How about American money? 

Mr. Colby. Not American money. 

Mr. Giaimo. Securities? 

Mr. Colby. No. 

Mr. Giaimo. Did I understand, in response to Mr. Asjiin's question, 
you to say that there have been intercepted communications of foreign 
and American conversations or communications by govermental 
agencies? 

Mr. Colby. Really on this one, Mr. Giaimo, I would really like 
to defer this discussion to executive session. 

Mr. Giaimo. But you did respond to his question? 

Mr. Colby. I saicf that the NSA collects foreign communications. 

Mr. Giaimo. Is this the first time that this statement of fact of 
NSA has been stated or admitted by a representative of the executive 
branch? 

Mr. Colby. No; I believe that it is well known that the NSA 
collects foreign communications, that that is its mission. 

Mr. Giaimo. What do we mean by foreign communications? 

Mr. Colby. That is what I would like to get into executive session 
to discuss. 

Mr. Aspin. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. Giaimo. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Aspin. I think it’s true that that statement about foreign 
communications has been made public before but I think that what 
is new is that Mr. Colby for the first time today said foreign com- 
munications can involve communications between American citizens 
in this country and 

Mr. Colby. I wouldn’t say in this country. I said that various 
kinds of activity we do abroad, I mean even CIA does abroad, can 
incidentally pick up 

Mr. Aspin. Let’s get to the problem about intercepting wiretaps, 
Muretaps on American citizens here and abroad, but particularly 
I am talk ng about phone calls now from here within this country 
abroad. 

Mr. Colby. That is what I would rather not talk about in the open 
session. 

Mr. Aspin. He has already said it is true. 

Mr. Colby. No; I think I referred to the fact that we collected 
foreign — that NSA collects foreign communications, and I think 
that I would like to go into executive session for any further descrip- 
tion of what that is all about. 

Mr. Giaimo. I know you would, Mr. Colby, but you did indicate 
in response, and I am just trying to get a little clarification. 
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Mr. CoLBT. No; what 1 was saying, Mr. Giaimo, I believe 

Mr. Giaimo. Obviously we know that in other countries you 
undoubtedlj^ perform all kinds of intercepts. 

My. Colby. Incidentally we pick up material about Americans 
abroad ; yes. 

Mr, Giaimo. That is the point I am trying to get at. Did you say 
that incidentally you are also intercepting American citizens? 

Mr. Colby. 1 did not want to say that we never, never covered any 
American citizens abroad. If I have made a mistake in what I have 
said, that is what I was trying to say in public, that we were not — 
that we incidentally cover Americans in our foreign intelligence 
activities. 

Mr. Giaimo. You incidentally cover Americans where? 

Mr. Colby. I say we do incidentally cover Americans. I would 
like to get into a further description "of this in executive session. 

Mr. Giaimo. You don't want to answer as to where you cover 
these Americans? 

Mr. Colby. No; I don't. 

Mr. Giaimo. I just wanted to get that clear. 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. Giaimo. You understand that if so 

Mr. Colby. I understand. 

Mr. Giaimo. That leads to many other questions which I now rec- 
ognize will have to be answered in executive session. 

Mr. Colby. I do point out that this is the work of the NSA, of 
course. 

Mr. Giaimo. I understand. 

Mr. Colby. One of those things that I am responsible for coor- 
dinating, but I do not control. 

Mr. uiAiMO. This is an agency wliich comes under your juris- 
diction as DCI, not as head of CIA? 

Mr. Colby. Exactly, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giaimo. I am sure my time must have expired. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. Mr. Colby, the other day, in regard to Chile, you 
indicated that your Agency W'as not involved in the destabilization 
of 'the Allende government; is that correct? 

Mr. Colby. I said that that word is not an accurate representation 
of what our pro^am or policies were in the period from 1971 on. 

Mr. Stanton. Did you supply any money to any political groups 
in Chile, or did you aid and assist in supplying money from corpora- 
tions in the United States to any political groups in Chile? 

Mr. Colby. From corporations. 

Mr. Stanton. During the period you mentioned? 

Mr, Colby. From corporarions? 

Mr. Stanton. Yes. 

Mr. Colby. I believe it has been publicly testified that we had 
various conversations with various corporate people, but we did not 
handle their money. 

Mr. Stanton. Did you supply any money? 

Mr. Colby. To the corporations or to — — 

Mr. Stanton. To any political groups in Chile. 



Mr, Colby. Yes, I have said that on a number of occasions, that 
we had a program of helping various people in Chile to sustain them- 
selves, hoping that they would go on until the elections of 1976. 

Mr. Stanton. Who represented a certain political philosophy"? 

Mr. Colby. Yes, the moderate political force. 

Mr. Stanton. Who made the political judgment that the U.S. 
Government should be involved in si^plymg money to a political 
group, who in the chain of command? Did you make that judgment? 

Mr. Colby, Those particular kinds of programs, Mr. Stanton, can 
originate anywhere. 

Mr. Stanton. Did your organization recommend it to anybody 
above you? 

Mr. Colby. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Stanton. \^o did you recommend it to? 

Mr. Colby. As I say, they can originate either in our organization 
or in an embassy or at the national level. We normally write up a 
proposal, and we did in that case \mte up proposals, and these were 
then sent to the 40 Committee for review and consideration. 

Mr. Stanton. Did the 40 Committee approve it? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Stanton. Was any further approval other than the 40 Com- 
mittee needed to execute it? 

Mr. Colby. Under the directive, it merely says that if the 40 
Committee approves that’s enough mider my direction. 

Mr. Stanton. Was that the case in this instance? 

Mr. Colby. Under the directive to me. 

Mr. Stanton. Was the Secretary, Dr. Kissinger, involved in any 
approval in terms of a political decision of this matter? 

Mr. Colby. Dr. Kissinger is the chairman of the 40 Committee. 

Mr. Stanton. Okay, but was he directly involved in his position 
in the Cabinet in terms of making jud™ents as to whether or not we 
should be supply ing money to a political group in Chile? 

Air. Colby. There are certain activities that we recommended 
which were reviewed by the 40 Committee and approved by the 40 
Committee. 

Mr. Stanton. Of which Dr. lussinger approved. 

Mr. Colby. As the Chairman. 

Air. Stanton. Could you explain the nature and extent 
of the CIA direction or involvement in support or of preknowledge 
of the assassination of General Rene Schneider on October 22, 1970? 

Mr. Colby. That gets into a category of activity, Air. Stanton, 
that I have urged be handled in executive session. It gets very 
complicated. 

Chairman Pike. Air. Stanton, I am ^oin^ to side with Air. Colby 
in that, for two reasons: One, yes, I think it should be heard in ex- 
ecutive session, but another reason, it is the bulk of what Senator 
Church is considering over on the Senate side. And I think that is 
one of the things that we really have to do in order to perform a 
useful function is not (luplicato exactly what he is doing and I tliink 
that we would be duplicating what he is doing if we went in that 
direction. 

Air. Stanton. Air. Chairman, with due respect to what you stated, 
I agree. We were going through a fiscal examination and it is a little 
hard to change the pattern, because I started to discuss with Mr. Colby 



the supplying of financial dollars, which happened in my judgment 
to be related to the question that I asked that he respond to in 
executive session. 

I have no desire to pursue it any further other than to say that 
sometimes the dollars that are involved here happen to relate to 
activities that are J>eing covered by the Church committee or other 
committees and it is impossible to separate them or cleave them. 

Chairman Pike. It is very difficult. 

Mr. Stanton. And obviously I will abide by your request. But I 
think it is extremely important that we pursue the question of the 
dollars and you cannot get away froin this other question, if you do 
that. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten. ^ 

Mr. Kasten. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman, at this 
time. Could I reserve the 5 minutes for later possibly? 

Chairman Pike. You may reserve your tiirte* 

Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chaiiman, First, Mr. Colby, I 
have a number of requests for information. 

Could you tell the committee the substance of all briefing pro- 
vided Members of Congress on CIA improprieties and could you 
send us a record listing all members briefed by the CIA over the 
past 10 years, the substance of those briefings and a copy of anv 
wTitten materials for those briefing? 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Dellums, I respectfully suggest that you might 
want to consult with the committees themselves on those questions. 

Mr. Dellums. I would assume that under our'mandate voted by 
the vote of Congress creating this committee that any materials 
would be made available. I am trying to get from you a list of all 
persons, all improprieties and all material related to those briefings 
on improprieties that you have discovered. 

Mr. Colby. I'm sorry, Mr. Dellums,! thought you said proprietaries. 

Mr. Dellums. No, improprieties, questionable acts. 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Dellums. Unlawful arguments, violations of law, what have 
you. • 

Mr. Colby. Certainly the material that we have available is 
available in executive session to this committee about any impropri- 
eties in CIA’s activities and we have a record. 

Mr. Dellums. Would you provide a record of any material for us? 

Mr. Colby. We do have records of the degree to which those were 
reported to the Congress. 

Mr. Dellums. T^nk you. Now one set of some statistical ma- 
terial goes to the Inspector General's office. Could you provide the 
committee for the record statistics showing, one, the number of cases 
on hand in the IG’s office at the beginning of each year since 1970, 
two, the number of cases opened and closed for each year, and three, 
the number of cases which disclosed apparent criminal activity on the 
part of CIA personnel and a description of each. 

Mr. Colby. I certainly can. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

Now, could you please provide statistics 
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Mr. Colby. With one reservation, Mr. Dell urns. If certain of 
those are under Department of Justice investigation, I would respect- 
fully say that that should be left to them to come to a determination. 

Mr. Dellums. Would you make such a notation for us? . 

Mr. Colby. All right. 

Mr. Dellums. Could you please provide statistics on the number 
of cases and action taken by tne CIA where the offense was embezisle- 
ment, fraud, narcotics violations, breach of security regulations and 
other offenses? 

Mr. Colby. Numbers of total cases of that nature. 

Mr. Dellums. Would you please provide statistics on the number 
of cases 

Mr. Colby. I believe we reported. 

Mr. Dellums. On actions taken, and action taken by the CIA. 

Mr. Colby. Yes: I can provide that, Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Could- you please tell us the number of c^es of 
criminal behavior that the IG’s Office has uncovered on their own 
without a tip from informants? What I am trying to get at here is the 
effectiveness of your IG’s Office in the control of improper accounts 
on the part of your personnel. 

Mr. Colby. Well, of course, many of the things that the IG's 
Office does look into stem from an approach by an employee, pursuant 
to a directive that we circulate to the employees every 3 ^ear, wliich 
calls upon each one of them to inform the IG’s Office or me personally 
of any questionable act that they know about CIA. 

Chairman Pike. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dellums. Just one second. I would like to clarify this first. 
You have indicated that you have routine procedures for account- 
ability and control. I would like to have all cases where those routine 
procedures have in fact brought about some results as opposed to 
some informants’ tips. I would like to know whether you guys are 
effective. You indicated you police 3 ^ourselves. Let’s find out. 

Mr. Colby. Fair enough. 

Chairman Pike. The onl>" thing I wanted to ask is: Is this directive 
that you referred to a classified document? 

Mr. Colby. No; I do not believe it is. 

Chairman Pike. Without objection, I would like to have it placed 
in the record at this time. 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

[The directive, “Memorandum for All CIA Emplo^^ees,” dated May 
9, 1973, and the accompan 3 dng statement of the then DCI James 
Schlesinger to the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Intelligence 
Operations — received in response to Mr. Pike's request — are printed 
on pages 557 to 565 of the appendix.] 

Mr. Dellums. Thank 3^ou. 

One other question in this regard, and I would like to move to the 
proprietaries. Wli 3 ' did 3 ^ou cut back the IG staff from 14 to 5? 

Mr. Colby. I was in great part responsible for that cutback, Mr. 
Dellums. I did it because I was quite familiar with the work of the 
IG staff at that time and I knew that a great amount of its work was 
devoted to a periodic review of the structure and organization and 
workings of the various elements of the agency. 1 read a number of 
tho.se reviews, I really did not find them veiy useful for any good 
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purposes. They did not seem to reveal much other than a rather mmor 
difference about whether three clerks or four clerks or whatever 
should be done. We were under pressure to reduce our total strength 
at that time, and I thought that that kind of activity was not 
necessary. 

I thought that the number of inspectors general that would be 
necessary to do the policing work and to do periodic looks into sensi- 
tive areas of the Agency would be adequately handled by five. Actually, 
what has happened since that time, I confess, is that this inundation 
of both Waterpte and other charges about the CIA has preoccupied 
a great deal of the IG*s time and I have since increased his staff to 
enable him to both respond to the current charges and help us in 
keeping up with them and second, to resume the concept of periodic 
looks at sensitive areas of the Agency operations, but not to go into 
a detailed management audit oi exactly how many personnel here 
and personnel there. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank 3^ou. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, first of all, I want to thank you for clearing up that 
matter regarding that opium case in Chicago with the Thai native. 
Mr. Colby, the FBI says it stopped committing burglaries to gain 
foreign intelligence information in 1966. The New York Times 
reports an incident where a scoutmaster on behalf of six E^lorer 
scouts wrote to the Embassy of Russia here in the United States, 
in Washington, requesting information regarding the fact he would 
like to bring some scouts from Moscow, Idaho, to Russia on a visit. 
This letter appears in the FBI files. Now the FBI says it stopped 
mail covering activity in 1966. I am wondering how the FBI got this 
letter? 

Mr. Colby. I don’t know, Mr. Murphy. I don’t know anything 
about that case. As I have reported about the mail intercept pro- 

§ ram, we did run, it only covered the mail that went to and from the 
oviet Union in this category. 

There were certain other operations. 

Mr. Murphy. It is obvious 

Mr. Colby. In theory this could not have been a part of that one, 
so I really just do not know where this came from. 

Mr. Murphy. It is obvious, though, from the interception of this 
letter and the fact that it appears in the FBI files that either the FBI 
or some other agency is still opening domestic mail here. 

Mr. Colby. Well, I am sure that CIA is not opening domestic mail 
in the United States. I will certainly look into this case and see if I 
can find out anything about it. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, if this be the case regarding mail, considering 
the case that Mr. Aspin pointed out in his early questioning about 
communications over cable communications or ^vire communications, 
the possibility and the strong probability is that they are tapping 
wares domestically too. 

Mr. Colby. That I respectfully defer to the FBI to let them talk 
about that. 
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cable gotten between the forei^ countries and citizens here in the 
United States, how many agencies would have access to this? 

Mr. Colby. Well, I would really rather not talk about this general 
subject in open session, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, in our executive session, I would like to go 
into your budgets for 1964, 1961, 1963, and 1971, in your budgets 
regarding what amounts to be hundreds of millions of dollars and I 
would like to have you explain these figures in executive session 

Mr. Colby. I certainly will. 

Mr. Murphy. What we are spending in this particular area. 

Mr. Colby. I would be glad to explain that in executive session. 

Mr. Murphy. To what extent do you use other nations' in- 
telligence services to collect information, what data-sharing arrange- 
ments exist, who must approve these relationships and do we in turn 
share our information mtn them? 

Mr. Colby. We have a \vide variety of relations Avith other foreign 
intelligence services in the other countries. 

They go all the way from being very friendly to being verj'^ hostile 
and a lot of steps in between. In the process, there is a certain exchange. 
A number of our friendly foreign intelligence oflRicers have expressed 
gre at concern about the continuation of these relationships in view of 
the exposure that CIA is going through and their concern that they 
will be exposed in their country as a result of our exposures here. I 
have assured them that I am convinced that these investigations can 
be conducted in a fashion which will protect the secrecy of our relation- 
ships and any material that they may have given us, and I am con- 
vinced that we can manage it that way, but for further discussion of 
this, obviously I would like to go to executive session. 

Mr. Murphy. You went through an elaborate statement this 
morning about the way you operate. Again I would like to go back to 
my question I asked you the other day. When do the oversight 
committees get to see all this information? Is it always after the fact 
or half way into the fact? 

Mr. Colby. Well, they get to see the budget information before 
the fact, obviously, because we make a request for the appropriation 
and we describe what the rec^uest covers in terms of activity. In the 
process of course we start with a general explanation but go into 
specifics to any degree they want. I have been asked how many people 
we have in a certain country, things of that nature and I have re- 
sponded to that. 

So I think the difference, however, that the chairman was trying 
to draw was whether we go up and get specific individual approve 
of an operation before it starts and normally if we are trying to get 
some foreigner to work for us, we do not ask the permission of the 
Appropriations Committee or the Armed Services Committee to hire 
that particular man. We go ahead under the general grant of authority 
of a certain amount of money for that year's work, which covers tins 
kind of activity. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Colby, you can see by the questioning that has gone on Monday 
and again today^ that we are all concerned with this oversight question. 
As I was listening to your testimony on Monday and I was going over 
the record and reading it last night, it becomes apparent to me that 
we need to go into the details of this matter of congressional over- 
sight, because it is often that it is woefully inadequate if not miserable. 
So I would like to go into some of the specific questions so that the 
public can realize just how the Congress has been fulfilling its re- 
sponsibilities in this matter. 

On May 9 of 1973, Mr. Schlesingcr issued a directive calling on all 
CIA employees to report any and all abuses by the CIA. That is a 
matter of public record; there isn't any question about that, is there? 

Mr. Colby. No, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. And is it also a fact that by May 21, just 11 days 
later, there were several hundred separate reports of abuses which 
had been reported to him? 

Mr. Colby. There were a number of abuses. I couldn’t give you a 
quantitative statement. 

But there were a number." I think we called them questionable 
activities, anything that raised a question as to whether it was proper 
or not. 

Mr. Johnson. Our information was there were several hundred. 

Mr. Colby. There were several hundred pages in the report sub- 
mitted to the IG. This was summarized into a shorter document for 
my use. 

Mr. Johnson. This was compiled by the Inspector General? 

Mr. Colby. It was. 

Mr. Johnson. On a report prepared May 21, 1973; isn't that 
correct? 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. Johnson. That is the report that has been called by a variety 
of names; it has been called potential flap activities, or jewels, or the 
family jewels; isn't that the report we are talking about? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. Now you personally informed some Members' of 
Congress? 

Nlr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. Of the contents of their report? 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. Johnson. On May 23, 1 understand. 

Mr. Colby. May I — about then. 

Mr. Johnson. Just almost immediately after the report was 
brought to your attention, you^brought it to the attention of the 
Menabcrs of Congress? 

Mr. Colby. Y^. 

Mr. Johnson. Whom did you bring that to the attention of? 

Mr. Colby. I brought it to the attention of the acting chairman — 
of the chairman of the Subcommittee of the Armed ^rvices Com- 
mittee, Mr. Nedzi. I think I rnentioned it in general to the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee but didn’t go into detail. On the 
Senate side I mentioned it in general to the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, and I went over it in greater detail with the 
acting chairman because the chairman was then in the hospital. 
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Mr. Johnson. Who was the acting chairman at that time? 

Mr. Colby. Senator Symington. ^ 

Mr. Johnson. How great a detail did you go over this with Mr. 
Nedzi and with Senator Symington? 

Mr. Colby. With Senator Symington, as I recall, I went through — 
I got it in a book, the summary of the material, and I paged through 
it and briefed him on each case. I think in a few things he may have 
read, but I generally tried to summarize it for him so that he would 
get the import of it and realize what I was talking about. With Mr. 
Nedzi, he sat down and read the entire thing, took a couple of hours 
to do so. Mr. Nedzi then asked a lot of additional questions, indicated 
an attitude about these things. I was already in the process of assuring 
him that we were taking steps to insure that this kind of activity 
did not continue and that that -was the purpose of the exercise, to 
gather it together, have a look at it, consult with him, find any dif- 
ference of opinion that he might have had, and he did have a few, 
that influenced what we did. I think Mr. Nedzi had evidenced a great 
deal of energy in his oversight responsibilities; he called a lot more 
meetings. He had gone into a lot of additional questions, and he took 
a very strong position on these points. 

Mr. Johnson. Was there ever a request to you from either of 
these gentlemen that you brief the rest of the members of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Colby. No. There was a suggestion that it might be made 
public. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; but was there ever a suggestion that you testify 
before the other members of the subcommittee about these matters? 

Mr. Colby. Not during that discu^ion. There was the discussion 
about whether it should be made public, and I urged it should not be 
made; it was in the past; we were not going to do it any more; we 
wanted to make sure somebody was aware of this history, but we 
obviously didn’t want to spread it around. 

Mr. Johnson. To your credit you sat down later in August, and 
issued a series of directives insuring that these things would never be 
repeated? 

Mr. Colby. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Johnson. I think the petmle of the country have been well 
served by you in this function. But going back to the congressional 
oversight, there was never any requirement or never any suggestion 
that you report this to the President or to the Attorney General, 
was there? 

Mr. Colby. No, no; frankly, I — that came up later in a discussion 
between me and the Assistant Attorney General as to why I had not 
reported it to the Attorney General at that time, and I frankly — the 
thought hadn’t crossed my mind. 

Mr. Johnson. I would like to zero in on the congressional overeight, 
if you don’t mind. There never were any instructions to investigate or 
to verify these allegations from the congressional members, was there? 

Mr. Colby. Well, I think — I assured them that we would continue 
to look for things and if we found any additional, we would bring it 
to their attention and that we were determined not to repeat that 
kind of activity. 

Mr. Johnson. My time is up. I will pursue this in the next 5 minutes 
Thank you. 
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Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you, Mr. Chain nan. Just to round out this little 
business about the NSA here in public session, because I do want to 
go into it much more deeply in executive session, even though I 
realize that you are not the man that is in charge of the prograrn, 
still you are overall in charge of the intelligence community. But it 
seems to me that we have something very serious here. Even if it were 
an incidental picking up of conversations, it would still be illegal, and 
it is not incidental, and there is no way that it is incidental. It is totally 
random; there is no way that these things can be completely foreign; 
in fact, it would be incidental if it were completely foreign. Mr. Chair- 
man, what I reall}’^ would like to know is eventually what can we dp 
here? I have some information ; we have got some information from 
executive session yesterday; we ^ot some information from open ses- 
sion today. I presume we are going to get more in executive session 
this afternoon and other places. Is it possible at. some point to turn 
this information over to the Justice Department or some agency to 
look into this thing and to follow it up? 

Chairman Pike. Well, I would respond to the gentleman as follows: 
Of course, it is always possible for this committee to turn any infor- 
mation which we get, which we feel belong to the Justice Depart- 
ment, to the Justice Department, and I will simply say that will not 
be a dedsion of the chairman; it will be a decision of the committee. 
We will vote on it, and any person can move that we so vote at any 
time. 

Mr, Aspin. When we got 

Chairman Pike. But let me suggest that the Justice Department 
will be appearing before us, not, however, in any capacity except 
for opraers, to talk about their own budgets, et cetera. So I don’t 
think it would be appropriate to do it at this particular time; it 
might be appropriate to do it before this week is over. 

Mr. Aspin. I think you are right, Mr. Chairman. At this point, 
I don’t think we have enough, but at some point I would like to make 
that motion because I think we will get more information. Let me 
just follow up what Congressman Johnson was saying. He was in- 
terested in the congressional oversight. I am kind of curious as to 
why the information was never brought to the attention of the Presi- 
dent. Why was President Ni.xon never informed, or President Ford? 
I can 

Mr. Colby. I believe it fell between stools there, Mr. Aspin. On 
May 10, the day after Mr. Schlesinger’s memorandum came out, 
it was announced that he would be nominated to be Secretary of 
Defense, and that I would be nominated to be Director. He stayed 
around the aeency for another few weeks, pending his confirmation 
hearing and his assumption of those duties. He moved over there 
about at the end of May, I think, to the Defense Department to 
prepare himself for that job, although he was spending a certain 
amount of his time, and I frankly have the feeling that — that he 
thought I was going to, you know, I would take care of that problem, 
and I thought he would, and it frankly fell between stools. 

Mr. Aspin. I can see why neither of 3*011 w’ould want to do it 

Mr. Colby. Yes — I think neither of us was ver3’^ anxious about it. 
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Mr. Aspin [continuing]. Reporting illegal activities taking place 
mostly at your instigation and why “we are not doing them” ; 1 can 
see it is a tough conversation or decision. How about President Ford, 
when he took over; didn’t anybody think maybe he ought to be 
informed? 

Mr. Colby. Of course, I did inform him of the entire stor}" 

Mr. Aspin. But that was only after the 

Mr. Colby. After the thing happened; yes. It was by that time, 
Mr ^ Aspin, a past histoiy*^, running back over 10 and 20 3 ^ears and the 

action will be taken to clarify the matter and 

Mr. Aspin. But still, what worries me about even the report to 
President Ford, which you gave to him, apparently there were a 
number of these memorandums that was finall^^ released to the public, 
your report to the President. It seemed a number of the memoranda 
that were attached, a number of the things attached, particularly I 
thifik now of the things connected with assassinations which were 
])art of the report going to the Inspector General, and apparentl}' too 
there was one on the Mafia, from what you answered to Mr. Muriihy 
the other day. But these were not forwarded to President Ford. Wliy 
wasn’t all of the information disclosed? You had the chance. Here ho 
was asking you for a complete chance to really make a clean, clean 
breast of it, he was asking for the information, he said, “Look, here’s 
this New York Times article, what’s going on?” 

I would have thought that ought to have triggered, if vou were 

f oing to come clean and really lay it all out, at any point to President 
'ord, that was the time to do it. And why didn’t you even, for e.xample, 
give him the Inspector General’s report? 

Mr. Colby. Well, in — that report was focused on the allegations 
made in the article. At that time, however, I did brief his staff and 
orally covered with him the overall report as a whole. I used the same 
book" that I had shown to the two congressional representatives to 
go through it and describe it at that time. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Colby. Again I would stress on that, Mr. Asjnn, that I think 
the attitude was that this was by then a year, more than a year old, 
the activity had been undertaken, it had been closed off, the activity 
ran over 10 and 15 years and it wasn’t going to be repeated and we 
just put it aside and hoped it would not come up. And I did not see 
any obligation to go to the Attorney General on it. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Milford, I will only say that that response did 
not come out of your time. 

Mr. Colby. I am sorrv; excuse me. 

Chairman Pike. No. tVe want you to be forthcoming, Mr. Colby. 
Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Chairman Pike. This is another place that you have such a tre- 
mendous advantage over us. You can declassity documents and we 
are told that we can’t. The 6-minute rule applies to us but it does not 
apply to your responses. 

K&. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time would run a 
little bit long but Mr. Kasten has agreed to yield a minute and a half 
of his time. 
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Mr. Kasten. Yes. 

Chairman Pike. Without objection, the gentleman is recognized 
for 6 and^a half minutes. 

Mr. Milford. Mr. Colby, I would like to pose some comments and 
then a few questions to 3 ^ou in 3 ’our capacity as Director of Central 
Intelligence. In reality, the comments and questions are directed to 
the entire intelligence community. As the DCI you are the nearest 
individual that could be considered to have overall responsibility — 
other than the President. Since my comments and questions will take 
most of my allotted 5 minutes, I would ask that you rcpl^" in detail for 
the record. 

There is legitimate concern on the part of this Congress and tho 
American people for what 3 'ou might be doing behind tho closed wall 
of secrecy. They rightly want to know that, what >"ou are doing, is in 
keeping with our basic democratic principles and that your actions 
ai’e directed^ toward legitimate national security goals. 

I differ with some 01 my colleagues in Congress. I do not believe 
that the “people’s right to know” consists of publishing our intelligence 
plans in the Washington Post or tho Dallas Times Herald. Further- 
more, I do not believe that the vast majorit}^ of our citizens want this 
t\'pe of action. 

I do think that our citizens want to be assured that a creditable 
“check and balance” s^’stem is operating, and one that will firmly 
keep out intelligence community accountable to our democratic 
system. 

Our intelligence community simply cannot act as its own judge 
and jury. Our people and our Congress will not accept it under present 
circumstances. 

Our society is constantly changing along with its mores, customs 
and beliefs. While you would have been a national hero in 1945 for 
planning to assassinate Adolph Hitler, our people would nail your hide 
to the wall if you tried it today on Brezhnev — even though we freely 
acknowledge him as our adversa^. 

Now, let me boil tliis dissertation down to some specifics and a few 
questions. 

I tliink this Congress fully realizes that it is impractical for 435 
Members to effectively keep track of the complex matters -of our 
national intelligence community. The Congress is further dissatisfied 
with the past system of a few select Members v;ho only casually 
inspected some parts of our intelligence activities and expenditures. 
Recent publicity has caused our citizens to believe that no real effec- 
tive “check ancl balance” system exists. 

In an effort to correct this deficiency’, the House of Representatives 
responded by appointing this committee. Tho Senate did likewise 
with a similar committee. 

Now, on one hand, there is a real opportunity for us to gain press 
ink by cutting your guts out for every mistake y'ou have made in the 
past. On the other hand, you can rip us apart by leaking information 
to the same press by making us look like idiots for not discovering 
your mistakes before this time. 

In either case, the real losers are the citizens of this Nation. Their 
only logical conclusion would bo that idiots exist in both the ad- 
ministration and the Congress. 
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I think that we should avoid such a “no win” contest and carefully 
search for solutions. With that in mind, let me ask for your candid 
opinion in the following questions, that I believe deal with the gut 
issues we must face : 

(1) Are the basic laws governing our intelligence community ade- 
quate? If not, where are they deficient? 

(2) Do you have any specific recommendations for changing these 
laws in order to fulfill the goals specified in your testimony? 

(3) Will you give me specific recommendations for steps which 
you believe will result in better relations among the Congress, the 
administration and the citizens concerning intelligence matters? 

Mr. Colby, I would now like to offer you a hypothetical situation 
and then pose further questions. 

Assume that the Congress w^ould set up a joint Committee on 
Intelligence, or individual Intelligence Committees within each body. 

Further assume that the committees w’ere established under a pro- 
cedure that w^ould assure that the group had the confidence of the 
legislative bodies and also reasonably represented the Nation as a 
whole. 

Further assume what the committees w'ould have adequate time to 
fulh^ understand and properly oversee the intelligence community. 

Further assume that the rules of the individual legislative bodies 
w’ould assure that no c assified intelligence information could be 
publicly released c.xcept by majority vote of the committees or by 
agreement with the intelligence community. 

With the foregoing assumptions in mind, w ould j’ou — as the Director 
of Central Intelligence — or, would the administration that you are 
under, have any reservations to the following proposals: 

(1) That the intelligence community present for authorization 
hearings its true annual budget j)i*oposals — including all line items 
that are normally concealed under other headings or contained wdthin 
other defense functions? 

(2) That the intelligence community would totally brief the com- 
mittees on the desired annual goals, ])rograms, j)rojects, and missions 
of the intelligence community that the annual budget is designed to 
support? 

(3) That the committees would assign the General Accounting 
Office (GAO) to selectively audit any specific project, operation, or 
mission that they would deem necessary so long as the compartmentali- 
zat ion principle is observed? 

(4) That the committees would be equally informed of day-to-day 
intelligence activities in the same manner as the President of the 
United States, so long as the same security regulations are followed 
and further subject to the specifications contained in this hypothesis? 

Mr. Colby, 1 know' that you do not have time to answ'er these 
questions now;, but I w'ould like answers supplied for the record. I 
think thajt these are some gut issues which you, your administration 
and this Congress must face. 

I can assure you that both mv questions and your answ’ers will see 
light on the floor of the House of Kepresentatives." 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Milford, I thank you for those very constructive 
and thoughtful questions. I will answer them in detail as you request 
for the record. 
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I would say that in general I have no ^reat problem with the thrust 
of them, although I might have discussion on some of the details. I 
believe that the resolution of the problems of running a secret intelli- 
gence effort in a free society can only be achieved by having clear 
guidelines which are subject to change but agreed change and effective 
supervision in both the executive and the Congress. 

I think that we can develop that as the necessary way to run a secret 
intelligence operation, which is essential to our country and yet still 
respect the dictates of the Constitution and the free society that we 
serve and that we like. 

I will supply the answers and I appreciate the questions. 

Mr. Milford. I yield back any time I plight have left, sir. 

[The CIA’s reply to Mr. Milford is printed on pages 566 to 571 of 
the apjiendix.] 

Chairman Pike. We will yield back such part of Mr. Kasten’s time 
as you have not used. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colbyj when you discovered that the Inspector General’s 
staff was engaged in not worthwhile work, why didn’t you redirect 
their tasks rather than reduce them by 1 1 ? 

Mr. Colby. Because at that time we were under a lot of pressure to 
reduce the total staff. 

Mr. Hayes. Who was giving you the pressure to reduce the total 
staff? 

Mr. Colby. As much as anjThing inflation and the increase in 
salaries and pressures 

Mr. Hayes. You are not speaking of any Government official? 

Mr. Colby. And at that time of couise I believe Mr. Schlesinger was 
suggesting a reduction in the size of the staff. 

Mr. Hayes. Did Mr. L}Tin— ^ — 

Mr. Colby. Of the overall agenc}^ 

Mr. Hayes. Did Mr. Ash or Mr. LjTin suggest it? 

Mr. Colby. Certainly Mr. Schlesinger discussed the reduction in 
the overall strength with the Office of Management and Budget and 
I have continued the process of cutting CIA’s strength each year 
since that time. 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. But as far as the Inspector General’s functions 
arc concerned, the audit functions, it would appear to me from the 
public testimony of Mr. Lynn that he assumes that all of those audit 
functions are being done, at least he is being told that? 

Mr. Colby. That is right. He certainly did not urge the reduction 
in the Inspector General’s staff. We reduced a number of different 
staffs around the apney and the Inspector General was included in 
that general reduction of many different staffs. 

Mr. Hayes. In answer to Mr. Pike’s question about whether or 
not there are procedures that potentially embarrassing activities 
might be disclosed to Congress, you indicated that sometimes that is 
done? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. If there were a particularly significant operation, 
probably a very large operation, the Director might deem it wise to 
go up and just let the oversight committees know something about it 
before it actually happens. 
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Mr. Hayes Is it usually after the fact? 

Mr. Colby. I say it is usually after the fact. But there are occasions 
in which we have been up with potentially both large-scale and 
sensitive operations before, and particularly in the technical field 
where the project can be started 2 or 3 or 4 years before it actually 
appears in activity. 

Mr. Hayes. You have begun your statement and you made some 
plaintive remarks concerning the sensationalism that surrounded the 
CIA recently. Certainly the Rockefeller Commission, the Church 
committee, this committee, the predecessor committee here in the 
House, they are about as sensational as taking a cold, dirty bath. 

You don^t mean to imply, do you, that somehow or other these 
problems are in any way contributing to an atmosphere of 
sensationalism? 

Mr. Colby. Well, I think some of the matters which have come out 
in the process have contributed to the attitude. I have the highest 
respect for the manner in which the Rockefeller Commission and the 
Senate committee and I am sure this committee are conducting this 
investigation, but 

Mr. Hayes. Didn’t most of the grossly sensational things, if you 
want to call them that, appear quite apart from any investigation? 

Mr. Colby. Not entirely, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, would you say that part of the appearance of 
those were in your visits disclosing matters about the Glomar Explorer 
to new^aper editors. 

Mr. Colby. No. 

Mr. Hayes. Do you think that contributed? 

Mr. Colby. That appeared for other reasons. That appeared 
because of a leak that started it, and my effort was to endeavor to 
have nothing said about that general subject. 

Mr. Hayes. And what about former CIA employees and current 
employees, their discussions publicly? 

Mr. Colby. Well, current employees are under a restriction not 
to discuss publicly classified matters. Former employees are under a 
secrecy agreement with me not to discuss classifiea matters, but I 
have had a little hard time enforcing that, with certain of them. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Colby 

Mr. Colby. There was one occasion, I think, which — there were 
some occasions on which some of the sensational qualities came from 
a number of different sources here in recent weeks. 

Mr. Hayes. I take it from your answer, then, that you would at 
least like to imply today in your testimony that some of the harmful 
sensationalism does, in fact, emanate from this investigation, that 
of the Church committee, and that which was done by the Rockefeller 
Commission. 

Mr. Colby. No; I am just making an appeal that — to the public 
at large, to let the committees do a thorough, complete job of investi- 
gation and to ^et rid of this sensational atmosphere so that we can 
do that kind of investigation, and then I think we can go back to work 
in the intelligence business. 

Mr. Hayes. I want to be sure and clarify that, because I certainly 
think that there was implicit in the statement some implication that 
at least we were contributing to that atmosphere. 
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Mr. Colby. Well, I think there was a certain amount of press 
attention to this, and there is a certain amount of focus on every step 
in this process. I think the excitement a couple of weeks ago about 
allegations that CIA infiltrated the White House was perhaps one of 
the low points in this recent affair. 

Mr. Hayes. The 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr, 
Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to pursue the question of the proprietaries as to their effect 
on the American business community. Mr. Colby, your chief of cover 
and commercial staff has told the staff of this committee, “If you 
operate a business that is not at all intruding in the marketplace, 
.you donT have a very good cover.” To me this means the proprietary 
must be competitive, aggressive, and active. In a sense, though, the 
bottom line of a proprietary is certainly not profit and according to 
what you say that any losses they incur will be made up by CIA. 
But just for the record, who keeps the profit of these businesses, if 
they do make a profit? 

Mr. Colby. The profit — if a profit occurs, and it has happened in 
very few cases — the profit belongs to CIA; it remains for use in the 
operating costs of the proprietary, but if there is a final profit, it is 
returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. Lehman. There is a possibility, then, that these corporations 
can operate below cost, and that they can sell below cost? 

Mr. Colby. Well, the object of the operation, Mr. Lehman, is that 
they be credible, not that they be successful, that they have enough 
credibility to appear to be a business, not that they actually do any 
more business than the minimum necessary. Doing a business beyond 
the minimum necessary destroys the value of the operation as far as 
we are concerned because we want our people to have the freedom to 
spend their time on the substantive work tnat we expect them to do. 

Mr. Lehman. I still feel, though, that the CIA really does not under- 
stand the effect on the American business community of the function 
of these proprietary organizations and perhaps in your zeal for your 
duties that you can, in a sense, perhaps, threaten or undermine some 
American businesses with American tax dollars. 

Mr. Colby. I assure you that we are very conscious of that danger 
and that we take steps to insure that it does not happen. 

Mr. Lehman. Mr. Colby, how many proprietaries do you actually 
have in the Miami area? 

Mr. Colby. I can’t answer — I just don’t know the answer to that 
question offhand, Mr. Lehman. It obviously has changed over time. 

I would be prepared to find that and other detailed numbers out for 
you and report them in executive session. 

Mr. Lehman. In relation to the proprietary operations, does the 
ClA give cash gifts or rewards to certain proprietary businesses who 
help the Agency? Does the CIA ever dispose of a proprietary business 
in the form of a gift, or at least the noncash assets of a proprietary 
business, which it is disposing of? 

Mr. Colby. We had one case, Mr. Lehman, in which the disposal 
of our operation did raise questions as to how it might be done. We 
took special steps to have that employer examined by the General 
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Accounting Office pursuant to the request of the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee,, who was informed of that before it 
happened. 

The GAO did approve of the manner in which we were going to do 
that and, therefore, there was not any favoritism given in that case. 

Mr. Lehman. In relation to the cash gifts, or rewards to businesses 
for help to the Agency, you have not 

Mr. Colby. With respect to cash awards, we obviously have a lot 
of different relationships wdth legitimate businesses, regular businesses. 
In the course of those operations there are some times in which they 
agree to take one of our people and put them, apparently, as one of 
their employees. We reimburse them for the costs of that employee. 
And in that sense we do give them some assistance. 

Mr. Lehman. I am still concerned about the adverse effect on the 
American business community of the activity of the CIA in the 
proprietary relationship. Mr. Chairman, I would respectfully suggest 
that the staff of this committee be instructed to study this question to 
see if such adverse effects are occurring and report back to the com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Pike. Well, I don’t want to promise more than I can 
deliver, Mr. Lehman, in that regard. 

Mr. Colby. I would welcome that kind of a study, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. I am sure you would, and I don’t think it would be 
terribly revealing, and I tliink it would spread our staff pretty thin, 
if we try to study what the CIA proprietaries are doing to the Ameri- 
can business community as a whole. 

Mr. Lehman, I just don’t think I want the staff to devote too much 
of its efforts and energies to that particular concern, although I assure 
you that I will discuss it ^vith the staff director further and members of 
the staff to see what we can do. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field. 

Mr. Field. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. !Mr. Colby, I would like to 
go over the control of funds and just how good the accountability is in 
the CIA for certain funds. How does the CIA know, how do you know 
when funds are spent for bribes, or that type of pa3"ment; how do you 
know that the inone}’- goes for the intended purpose or that it is not 
simply put in somebody’s pocket, used for some favor, that kind of 
thing? 

Mr. Colby. There are a variet}^ of ways in which we do it. One is on 
some occasions we actually get a receipt from the individual and we 
can compare the signatures. In others we can pass the material through 
various banking channels and make sure that it goes to a certain 
account. In others, we can get a certificate by the officer that he 
actually gave that. 

Now there is a variety of other ways of cross-checking to see whether 
there is any visible effect of any substantial sum given to some par- 
ticular institution, whether they have opened local offices which they 
did not have before, and things of that nature. If that does not occur, 
one begins to wonder what is happening. Obviously we are in a field 
here that does leave itself open to some error. We have had situations 
in our history in which we have found that money has not gone toward 
its intended purpose. 
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Mr. F^ld. What do you do when you find out somebody has abused 
this privilege? 

Mr. Colby. We certainly would — if it is a recipient, we would cer- 
tainly consider whether it is of any value to-go ahead with that re- 
lationship. If the money being given is not effective, why obviously 
there is no sense in continuing to give the funds to that particular ob- 
jective. 

Mr. Field. Do you find 

Mr. Colby. If it happens to be one of our intermediaries, or one of 
our o^vn people, we obviously would take steps. On an intermediary, a 
foreigner who is an intermediary, we would cut him out of the link. 

Mr. Field. Would you fire an emplo^^e who was giving out bribes 
that he shouldn't? 

Mr. Colby. Giving out bribes that he shouldn’t? Certainly because 
any such activity has to be given under oath. ' 

Mr. Field. Have you ever fired an emploj^ee for giving out a bribe 
that 3^011 felt was not actually a bribe? 

Mr. Colby. Well, no expenditure can be made outside of the appro- 
priate authority. 

Mr. Field. I understand. 

Mr. Colby. The appropriate authority sometimes leaves some judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Field. Did you ever fire an emplo3^ec because 3’ou discovered he 
was pocketing the monc}’^, or he was 

Mr. Colby. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Field. You have. 

Mr. Colby. And we have considered prosecution of some. Some we 
have passed to the Department of Justice for prosecution, and some 
we were unable to do so because it would reveal a very sensitive rela- 
tionship with a foreign countr 3 \ 

Mr. Field. Approximate!}^ how man}^ have been referred to the 
Department of Justice? 

Mr. Colby. I think the number is about 20 that were passed over to 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Field. In the last how man}’- }"ears? 

Mr. Colby. Since 1954, I believe it is. 

Mr. Field. Since 1954, 20 people? 

Mr. Colby. Those arc the ones we initially found after taking a look 
for trying to compile the cases. There were another nine cases that 
we believe we did not inform the Department of Justice about. 

Mr. Field. OK. What about gifts? Who decides who gets gifts? 

Mr. Colby Whoever is authorized to make such a decision. If it 
is a very complicated .problem, in a foreign countr}^ it may be approved 
even as high as me. If it fits clearl}^ within the working relationship 
that we exjDCCt that particular organization to do, it might be the 
chief of station. 

Mr. Field. OK. Just to pin that doivn, now. If that were a major 
gift to a head of a foreign state, let’s sa}^, would that gift have to be 
for intelligence purposes, or is the CIA used because it doesn’t have 
to report back all of its expenditures, to make gifts that would basically 
make somebody happ}’^, that would please a foreign head of state, who 
might be friendly to us? There is really no intelligence value in this 
gift, is there? 
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Mr. Colby. Well, there is a relationship value, and it does trans- 
late into intelligence later on. 

Mr. Field. Hasn’t that in fact happened? 

Mr. Colby. Oh, yes; it translates into intelligence in the sense of 
what goes on later 

Mr. Field. How does an intelligence agency go about giving expen- 
sive gifts to foreign heads of state? Certainly the Congress, when they 
give you a contingency fund, assumes that is then spent for intelli- 
gence purposes. 

^Mr. Colby. No; I think they assume it is being spent under the 
National Security Act. 

Mr. Field. Tfiis relates to national security? 

Mr. Colby. Well, under the provisions of tlie Constitution 

Mr. Field. How does driving a fancy car somehow help our Na- 
tion’s security? 

Mr. Colby. It can in terms of the relationsliip established witli that 
particular individual and the information gleaned 

Mr. Field. Would 3'ou be embarrassed to reveal this to the average 
taxpayer, that expensive automobiles and things of that kind have 
been handed out to — do 3'^ou have a comment? Have gifts been given 
to American public officials? 

Mr. Colby. I don’t believe so; no. 

Mr. Field. .Have 3*011 ever given an expensive gift to an American 
Presidert? 

Mr. Colby. There is one situation which was mentioned in the 
Rockefeller Committee Report which I don’t believe what you have 
in mind, but it is one occasion on which we assumed the expenses of 
an activity conducted by the White House. It was not a gift given to 
the White House, but we assumed the expenses of certain letters. 

Mr. Field. Have 3'ou ever participated in a gift; in other words, 
ma3’be the CIA didn’t actually give the gift but participated in help- 
ing to get a gift to a President? 

Mr. Colby. To an American President? 

Mr. Field. In recent times, in recent 3*ears. 

Mr. Colby. I can’t think of aii 3 ^ such. I would have to examine 
that. 

Chairman Pike. It is 12 o’clock. I would like to suggest to the mem- 
bers of the committee the following procedure: I would like to give 
anyone who wants an opportunit3^ to ask additional questions in open 
session an opportunity to do so before we break for lunch with the 
understanding that the time he uses in open session now vnll be taken 
from his time when we go into executive session. Mr. Giaimo, do 3^011 
want to ask questions? Mr. Giaimo is recognized. ' 

Mr. Giaimo. Mr. Colb3', how did we survive as a nation for 175 
3*ears without the CIA? 

Mr. Colby. I would say for quite a few of the years we were not 
given very much threat from abroad. That is one thing. 

Mr. Giaimo. So it is the nature of the threat that has made the 
difference? 

Mr. Colby. Oh, I think that is clearl3" — we normall}* would organize 
intelligence for a war and disband it afterward. We did that for the 
Revolution, we did it for the Civil War, we did it for World War II, 
and we disbanded them. 
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Mr. Giaimo. What is the uniqueness of the present threat for the 
last 25 years which requires yoiir agency? 

Mr. Colby. Because the United States plays a greater role in the 
world than it did in previous years. 

Mr. Giaimo. Is it the nature of the danger, namely the fact that we 
arc in a nuclear age? 

Mr. Colby. Not onljr the danger but the opportunity to solve prob- 
lems before they get bigger. 

Mr. Giaimo. Now the major thrust of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the other intelligence communities is the business of 
intelligence; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Giaimo. Didn’t the chart you showed us earlier break down 
intelligence activities, support activities, and covert actions? 

Mr. Colby. Right. Today that is true of CIA. Twenty years ago 

Mr. Giaimo. That is 

Mr. Colby. Twenty years ago the proportion was different, 

Mr. Giaimo. The threat to the United States comes from what 
possible sources in the world? 

Mr. Colby. It comes from great powers who might have 

Mr. Giaimo. Specifically, what are these great powers? 

Mr. Colby. All right. Obviously the two major ones. 

Mr. Giaimo. Obviously the two major ones are U.S.S.R. and China? 

Mr. Colby. And China, yes. 

Mr. Giaimo. Are most of your efforts vis-a-vis these two powers 
covert in nature or more in the area of intelligence? 

Mr. Colby. Most of our efforts are in the area of intelligence. 

Mr. Giaimo. Most are in the area of intelligence? 

Mr. Colby. By far. 

Mr. Giaimo. And that is the normal type of intelligence operation 
or counterintelligence operation, using the various means of collecting 
intelligence, be they human or electronic? 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. Giaimo. Scientific of an}'- sort; is that right? 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. C lAiMO. Reconnaissance, surveillance, et cetera? 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. Giaimo. Is much of your covert activity directed against these 
two great superpowers which can pose a real threat to our national 
security? 

Mr. Colby. Well, I would rather not comment specifically on it, but 
we do so little of this nature nowadays, Mr. Giaimo, that ^ 

Mr. Giaimo. Are you saying we do so little of covert activity in 
general? 

Mr. Colby. Of covert activity as a whole. 

Mr. Giaimo. As a whole? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. Now, years ago, a very substantial amount of it 
was devoted either directly or indirectly through the support of 
various groups around the world who were interested in protecting 
themselves against expansion. 

Mr. Giaimo. Mr. Colby, you know what I am trying to get at. I am 
trying to develop whether the bulk of our covert activities is directed 
against the two superpowers because of the threat they pose, or in 
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fact, do we direct our covert activities to many other third world 
nations who in fact do not really constitute a threat to this country. 
Can you publicly answer or respond? 

Mr. Colby. Sure. I think today if you will look do^v^l into the 
specifics of it, you will find that a substantial effort is devoted against 
the major proolems we have in the world and some to the indirect 
problems that we have in the world; that there are lots of problems 
in the world, however, which do not pose any kind of a problem or 
threat to the United States and that we do not engage in any activities 
in those areas. 

Mr. Giaimo. But isn’t it so that very little covert action is effective 
or is committed or is even effective against the two superpowers? 

Mr. Colby. Well, I respectfully say that I would not like to get 
into the details of that. I think tms has changed over time. 

Mr. Giaimo. You are not getting into any of it as yet? 

Mr. Colby. No. It does begin to get into details as to what we are 
doing in various countries. I would be glad to answer that in executive 
session. 

Mr. Giaimo. I understand, but I am trying to get clear from you 
if there is much covert activity against the U.S.S.R. or Red China. 

Mr. Colby. That is specifically the kind of statement I really 
cannot make in public session. 

Mr. Giaimo. But can you make the statement that there is very 
little covert activity against anyone? 

Mr. Colby. I do. 

Mr. Giaimo. At this stage? 

Mr. Colby. I do, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giaimo. Which draws me to infer that th'ere is very little 
against the Soviet Union and Red China. 

Mr. Colby. Well, if there is very little against anybody, there is 
very little against them, too, obviousl 3 ^ 

Mr. Giaimo. Obviously. Now then, if there is very little covert 
activity against anyone, why in the last 25 years, and at the present 
day, do we need an agency involved in covert activities? Bear in 
mind I find no fault with your intelligence-gathering functions and 
your counterintelligence functions. 

The question I have is: Does the United States have to have an 
agency involved in clandestine or covert actions, and-does it benefit 
us to become involved with other nations — their political structure 
and so forth? , 

Mr. Colby. Mr. GiainrrOT^ve are talking about 

Mr. Giaimo. What is so different that we now have to have an 
absolute dependence on this kind of activity which by virtue of its 
secrecy is so injurious or so dangerous to our American way of life 
and to our American rights? 

Mr. Colby [continuing]. Mr. Giaimo, we are speaking about a point 
in time when we are doing verj^ little of this. In the 1920’s we were then 
enthusiastic about naval disarmament. We had just built a brandnew 
battleship. We took it out off the North Carolina coast and we sank it 
to show how determined we were about naval disarmament. About 
that time, Secretaiy Stimson broke up a decoding unit, disbanded it 
because he said, “Gentlemen didn’t need to read each others’ mail.” 
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Secretary of War Stimson some 15 years later was reading all the 
Japanese and German mail he could get his hands on, and he needed 
that battleship. Now, my contention at the moment is that during 
the days of confrontation, during the fifties and sixties, when there 
w^ concern about whether Western Europe would be subjected to 
military attack, economic collapse, or subversion, a general American 
program was developed to meet that threat. It consisted of NATO, 
the Marshall plan, and a great deal of covert activity for the demo- 
cratic forces in Western Europe. That was successful, Mr. Giaimo. 

It is not necessary today because the situation in Europe does not 
require that degree of effort. We still have a NATO; we still have 
economic relationships with Europe. If we should need some sub- 
stantial assistance to democratic forces to Europe, I think we ought to 
have the capability of doing it, under the approved authority of 
our 

Mr. Giaimo. No question. 

Mr. Colby [continuing]. Of our Government and under our con- 
stitutional structure. 

Mr. Giaimo. No question % 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman from Connecticut has 
expired. 

— Mr. Stanton, do you wish to ask 

Mr. Stanton. No. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I would like to make a brief response, following Mr. Johnson's 
line of questioning, with respect to the oversight of the Congress on 
improprieties carried out by the CIA and other members of the intel- 
ligence community. It is precisely for that reason that I have asked 
for the very specific information because I think that what we are 
going to find^out is a rather tragic pattern where the various sub- 
committees charged with responsibility of oversight are not the ones 
who received information regarding the improprieties; it's individuals 
who then, behind closed doore, are caught in a Catch-22 situation, 
because it is in executive session, it is higlily privileged information, 
and in my estimation, in direct violation of the principles of the 
Congress. 

This is a group of 435 people. It is a group-oriented process. Yet I 
think what we are going to find out when Mr. Colby responds is that 
single, individual persons in the House and the Senate were given 
‘ information with respect to these improprieties, and I think this is a 

gross violation of the concept of the group-oriented process. 

With respect to Mr. Hayes' question and following my questioning 
regarding the reduction oi force in the Inspector General's Office, I 
think this is a major travesty, for the justification for that cut to be 
inflation and budgetary considerations, when the CIA has a massive 
staff, spread out all over the world, with enormous potential for abuse, 
the place where you decide to make some economics happens to be in 
the Inspector General's Office, vith reams and reams oi abuses and 
allegations and charges, I find — I find the justification for cutting 
back on that Inspector General’s staff, that is charged with the 
responsibility of investigating and overseeing the potential for abuses, 
really incredible. 


I would like to ask you, Mr. Colby, was money from proprietaries 
ever transferred to your contingency fund, No. 1? And No. 2 is that 
legal if in fact you have transferred profits from proprietaries to your 
contingency fund for the purposes of financing other secret projects? 

Mr. Colby. It was transferred on one occasion, Mr. Dellums. On 
that occasion it was discussed in detail with the oversight committee of 
the two Houses in 1973. Since that time, our General Counsel has 
indicated that does not constitute the entire appropriations process 
and it will not be done again. It is being returned to the Treasury; any 
profits will be returned to the Treasur>^. 

Mr. Dellums. Does the CIA maintain a voluntary pension plan for 
senior employees of your Agency? 

Mr. Colby. For any employees of the Agency^ who wish to join it. 

Mr. Dellums. Are the investment decisions for this plan made by 
a committee that has access to sensitive economic intelligence? 

Mr. Colby. No, The investment decisions are made by an invest- 
ment — a re^lar ipvestment broker. The committee that decides — that 
runs the plan cnooses the broker. From ^ there on, all investment 
decisions are made by the broker or the mutual fund, or whatever it 
is, and no special imormation is used from CIA to effect those 
investments. 

Mr. Dellums. Do the officers of this pension plan use the CIA^s 
highly sophisticated computers to keep track of the stocks and bonds 
and generally to optimize returns? 

Mr. Colby. The CIA does use its computers particularly to keep 
note of the identification of the people who have joined the plan, 
because these are people whose identities as CIA employees must be 
protected. In the process they obviously have to tell what their 
ownership is and wnat their statistical and financial relationships are. 
The CIA has beeu carrying a part of the cost of running this, of the 
investment process itself, in the computers. There has been a question 
as to whether this should be absorbed as a cost of the running of the 
plan and charged to the plan. The plan, incidentally, has lost money 
m the stock market in the last year or two, along with every other 
such plan in the country. 

Mr. Dellums. You can certainly understand the thrust of my 
questions. 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Dellums. It is obvious you have probably one of the largest 
and most sophisticated computer systems in the world, with enormous 
intelligence-gathering potential and for you to have investment capa- 
bility It womd be a very easy thing to plug into that enormous com- 
puterized data bank. It is liie going to the race track ^d knowing 
what horses are going to win all eight races. I would think if that is 
the case, that would oe in my estimation improper, and I would like 
very much regarding those questions that you give full files, memo- 
randums and data. 

Mr. Colby. I would be pleased to respond to that, Mr. Dellums. 
That plan was worked out m detail before it was instituted with the 
appropriate authorities of, I believe, the Civil Service Commission or 
Department of Justice, or somebody, and I would be glad to explain 
the details of it to you. 
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questions is in the committee mes.] 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman'has expired. 

Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Chairman. 

I had intended to ask a number of questions having to do with the 
detailing of employees and of contacts of CIA and various agencies. 
It was my understanding yesterday and our understanding in three 
different telephone calls this morning that at our request you intend 
to make a statement which would respond to some of the questions 
I have raised over the past several days. 

Mr, Colby. I will. 

Mr. Kasten. I have a series of questions. It is my understanding 
you still don*t have the information? 

Mr. Colby. I have a one-p^e answer, and I can answer a lot of the 
questions. I have some other facts here. We could either do it now or 
we could do it in executive session, either one. 

Mr. Kasten. I would much prefer to at least begin in open session 
because a number of these questions have already been raised in the 
press. It is important, I think, to begin with the fact that the com- 
mittee and I don't want to brand someone because he has been a CIA 
employee to limit his employment opportunities in any agency. 

Mr. Colby. Perhaps 

Mr. Kasten. But that is not the question at all. The question is the 
detailii^ of employees. 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. Kasten. And the question is when a person is in an agency, for 
example at the White House, and ho is not identified as an employee 
of the CIA. The other questions involved the informal kinds of con- 
tacts that apparently exist in a number of departments throughout 
the Government. 

How many CIA employees are presently detailed to executive 
agencies? 

Mr. Colby. Let me make a general statement on this, Mr. Kasten, 
and then I can, I believe, answer the specific questions in executive 
session. CIA has several different arrangements for detailing people. 
One is the detailing of people to another department or to the White 
House or wherever, as part of the rotation policy to let these people 
have some experience outside CIA to learn what the rest of the world 
is about, so that they can come back and be more efficient in CIA. 

Any such detail is known to the management of that particular 
agency to which it is detailed. The second level is the arrangement wo 
have with some departments to give our employees what is called 
cover, to let them appear abroad as a member of another department 
instead of appearing abroad as belonging to CIA. In some cases to 
retain that cover here in the United States, in some cases to have that 
cover here in the United States so that the activity will not be generally 
known as a CIA activity. There are many, many of our employees 
imder that li^d of arrangement; those are worked out with the 
appropriate departments, brought to the attention of the head of the 
department. They are not necessarily revealed to all members of that 
department. A junior officer in an embassy abroad mav not be inform- 
ed as to which of his fellow workers is actually a CIA officer but thn 
Ambassador will be. 
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Mr. Kasten. How about a high-level person in an agency or a 
high-level person in the White House? 

Mr. CoLBT. Somebody will be informed, the appropriate — in the 
White House they would be informed in the normal personnel ma- 
chinery. The personnel machinery would know that tnat individual 
is the CIA agent because that would not be a cover arrangement. 
That would be a rotational arrangement. 

Mr. Kasten. IsnT it a fact that there have been occasions when a 
CIA man, not identified as a CIA man, working in the National 
Security Council, had a role in recommending White House approval 
of CIA covert action projects, and wasn't at least one such individual 
a member of the same CIA covert action branch whose projects he in 
fact reviewed? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Kasten. I am not talking about putting somebody out for 
experience; what we are talking ^out is influencing decisions from a 
point 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. Kasten [continuing]. At which the other people in the room 
aren't aware that this person is a member of the ClA. Isn't it a fact 
that the person in the National Security Council was passing on 
information that had to do with covert action projects in the CIA 
and wasn't known as a CIA agent? 

Mr. Colby. Well, there are several officers who worked there, have 
worked there over the years in various positions who have been CIA 
officers. They certainly were identified to the management as CIA 
officers. They did work in many cases in support of intelligence 
activities, facilitating the movement of intelligence to the right 
customers, helping to make recommendations on policy matters 
dealing with intelligence matters and with CIA's covert action 
activities. 

Mr. Kasten. But don't you see any conflict hero? 

Mr. Colby. But in that job the individual was *clearly worldng for 
the National Security Council or whatever other post he was in. 

Mr. Kasten. Clearly, by your definition, but possibly not by the 
definition of the people he is working with? 

Mr. Colby. Certainl}" the people he was working for knew it. 

Mr. Kasten. All right. ‘ 

Mr. Colby. Now, whether every individual he was working with 
knew it, I don't know. 

Mr. Kasten. Isn't it a fact that we have one individual, Thomas K. 
Latimer, Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, and he was designated 
by the Defense Department as our contact man with the Department 
of Defense, this committee's contact man? 

Mr. Colby. All right. 

Mr. Ka.sten. He was a CIA agent, he had boon working in the 
White House as a CIA agent but not identified in the White House as 
a CIA agent? 

Mr. Colby. Oh, he was indeed identified as a CIA agent or officer 
there. 

Mr. Kasten. Not with the liaison people, the people he worked 
with? 
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Mr. Colby. I beg your pardon. He was assigned to the National 
Security Council staff. His CIA background and relationship were ^ 

clearly known to them at that time. 

Mr. Hasten. Right. His CIA background and relationship were 
never clearly kno^vn or understood by our committee staff or our 
committee until yesterdt^ when we talked about it. I asked the 
representative from the Department of Defense yesterday, and he 
said no, there aren’t any former CIA people. 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Latimer today works entirely for the Secretary of 
Defense, he does not work for me. He works and his loyalties run to the 
Secretary of Defense, and his directions come from the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Hasten, I can~x>nly say you have 4 more 
minutes, if you want to use them at this particular time. 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Latimer may have been, he may still be either on 
leave without pay or have some other relationship with CIA. I myself 
spent years assi^ed to the Department of State and AID not as 
a cover but directly enmloyed bv them, although I was on leave 
without any pay from CIA at the time. At that time my line of 
authority clearly ran to the Department of State and to the Agency 
for International Development, not the CIA. 

Mr. Hasten. My first question was how much CIA employees 
are detailed to executive agencies. 

Mr. Colby. I would like to give that answer in executive session, 
if I may. 

Mr. 'Hasten. How does the CIA deal with agencies other than 
agencies in which you have people specifically detailed, when you have 
a contact? I^t’s say, for examjde, the IRS, and the IRS is about to 

{ )ui*sue an investigation which it has come upon, and it is not in the 
)est interests of tne CIA that that investigation take place, or with 
the immigratioiT peopte, with an airplane company or whatever. Do 
you have informal contacts in these agencies, or do you have formal 
contacts in these agencies, when j’ou desire to affect the outcome of an 
agency action? 

Mr. Colby. We have a formal point of contact with that agency 
designated by that agency. If we have a problem with a totall}’^ new 
agency we go to the top or near the top and ask with whom the^" would 
like us to deal on that question. 

We have long established working relationships at a working level 
which are known to the management of that agenev. 

Mr. Hasten. Isn’t it a fact that you have informal contacts in 
these agencies, and in many cases those contacts are not known or 
understood by peojile in these agencies? 

Mr. Colby. No; I do not know what informal contacts, neighbor- 
hood relationshi])s and so forth, might exist around the Washington 
community in various ways, but oertainly in anv official action goes to 
an official contact known to the leadershii) of that agenev. 'Diere was 
one exception to that, which unfortunately was involved with a mail 
intercept ojieration, in which we gave a certain bonus each year to one 
indivulual in the Post Office Department which was plainly imiuoper. 

Mr. Hasten. Is it po.ssible that a person whom 3^011 have detailed 
• could be in an agency long enough that the people in the agenc}’' 
would not know it? In other words, at one point it was announced 
and clearly known. 



Mr. Colby. Certainl3\ 

Mr. Kasten. And now 10 years later the people simply do not know 
because the people at the top have changed. 

Mr. Colby. The management would Know it in that case. I know 
of one such case, and the management knew it even though they did 
make an attempt not to have it spread around too much. 

Mr. Kasten, Evidently we have examples of where not only didn’t 
they know, but they were surprised and snocked when they found out. 
Is that because one key person desired to keep it quiet? 

Mr. Colby. One key person in that agency might have, yes. 

There was a situation in which the head of an agency asked us to 
help do something in his agency. We would not do that today, 
quite frankly, but we did it then, but the leadership of the agency 
knew about it. 

Mr. Kasten. When a CIA employee is sent to work at an agency, 
is this at the request of the CIA or at the request of the agency? 

Mr. Colby. It could be either one. It depends on the circumstances 
of the case. I have asked for people to be assigned to CIA and I have 
asked for people to go from CIA and I have had requests for people 
from CIA. 

Mr. Kasten. What about the White House? 

Mr. Colby, Both. 

Mr. Kasten. You have had requests from the White House? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Kasten. To have people come to the White House? 

Mr. Colby. To work. 

Mr. Kasten. As a CIA agent and it not be revealed to 

Mr. Colby. Oh, no, not revealed; no, excuse me. I have been asked 
whether we had a nomination for a certain job in the White House 
that had something to do with intelligence. If we could turn up a good 
officer who could clo that job, why we would detail him to the White 
House, but that there be no particular sensitivity about the fact that 
he worked with CIA. 

Mr. Kasten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. I frankly 
was going to leave my questions to executive session, but this last 
exchange has sort of intrigued me. Was Mr. Latimer detailed to the 
Department of Defense to be liaison for this committee and other 
committees investigating the intelligence activities at the request of 
the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Colby. No; Mr. Latimer was detailed to the DOD when 
Secretary Schlesinger went to the Department of Defense, because he 
had gotten to know Mr. Latimer both down in the White House and 
in CIA, and he thought that he was a very effective officer. 

Mr. Kasten. Would you yield for just a moment? 

Mr. Colby. Yes, I would yield. 

Mr. Kasten. That point was asked yesterday of Dr. Hall and he 
gave exactly the opposite answer. 

I asked that question yesterday as to whether or not ho was detailed, 
and Dr. Hall — we can check the record. 

Chairman Pike. Wait a minute, we are not going to do all this on 
my time. 
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Mr. Colby. Wo may be in a term of art on the word ^'detail.” I am 
not sure. 

Chairman Pike. You said about Mr. Latimer, who is the Depart- 
ment of Defense liaison with this committee, that his loj^alties run to 
the Secretarj^ of Defense and not to the CIA and not to anybody else. 
Are you sure that his reports go only to the Secretary of Defense — 
reports about the activities of this committee? 

Mr. Colby. I assume so except to the extent that any of us coor- 
- dinate the activities that we conduct with this committee and others. 

Chairman Pike. Would it be conceivable that his reports would go 
somewhere else without the Secretary of Defense even knowing about 
it? 

Mr. Colby. Certainly if the Secretary of Defense would disapprove 
that that go anywhere else, it would not go anywhere else. 

Chairman Pike. He couldn’t disapprove if he didn’t know about 
the report. 

Mr. Colby. No. 

Chairman Pike. What I am asking j'ou is: Is it conceivable that 
Mr. Latimer could be reporting on the activities of this committee 
to someone other than the Secretary of Defense without the Secretary 
of Defense knowing about it? 

Mr. Colby. I doubt it, knowing both of the gentlemen. 

Chairman Pike. So what you are sajdng is that any reports which 
Mr. Latimer is filing to someone else, if he is filing reports to someone 
else, are with the approval of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Colby. With the approval or with the authority of the Secretary 
in the sense that you allow your officers to do things ^vithout neces- 
sarily bringing up every little question to you. I allow my subordinates 
to do many things wthout individually referring them to me. 

Chairman Pike. I am sure that that does indeed happen, and I am 
sure that that is one of the reasons that from time to time the operation 
gets in some difficulty. I am going to reserve the balance of my time. 

I vield to Mr. Hayes. 

\Ir. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, the obvious differences between the period we now 
exist in and that which you described to Mr. Giaimo are readily 
apparent, and I think that using the answers that you have given, 
I think it is worthwhile to point those out, that in fact during World 
War II when we were discussing assassinations of Adolph Hitler 

Mr. Colby. I don't think we were discussing it at that time, I don’t 
remember discussing it at that time. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. l3onovan came do^\m and talked to Carter Manasco 
at least, and that is the difference. Now no one is coming down here 
to discuss it with anybody'. And so while a national policy is being 
debated in Congress and being discussed publicly, judgments to 
destabilize judgments, can originate anj^vhere, and perhaps even 
oiiginate as one of those unobtrusive details about which a director 
does not >vish to concern himself. 

Mr. Colby. Oh, no, no, it is not that at all. I am saying that a detail 
does not raise a policy question and really I am a busy man. I have 
got a lot of things to do and I do not expect ever}' one in the agency to 
come up and check every step they take \^th me. 
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I expect to be able to define some policies and let them operate 
within those policies. 

Mr. Hayes. You can certainly depend on your internal audit pro- 
cedures then to reveal any problems that are going on that you might 
not catch at the moment they are happening. 

* Mr. Colby. Certainly. 

^ Mr. Hayes. Even though you reduce the staff from 15 to 4. 

Mr. Colby. I have a lot of other ways of learning, knowing what is 
going on in the Agency other than that one office. I have an audit 
staff of, I think, around 40, financial audit staff. I have independent 
links with various offices that exist there. 

Mr. Hayes. You are an extremely sophisticated and knowledge- 
able person. We have been talking about very rarefied areas of policy- 
making. We have a difficult job as Mr. Milford pointed out in getting 
some legislative hardware together on this, and I think that it seems 
obvious to me that as you use terminology such as the “period of 
of massive confrontation of the 1950s,’* and the “period of counter- 
insurgency in the 1960s,” all of these kinds of thin^ are sort of appeals 
to a very low level of political sophistication. And so as we talk about 
tiying to define where these policy decisions and extremely difficult 
foreign policy decisions arc gomg to be made, and where they are and 
how we can trace those dow and we, in the Congress, can have some 
feel for them, you simply give us an end run by coming up that we 
have really^o procedures that we can look to. We have no audit staff 
anymore. We have an 0MB Director, who tells us that he is depending 
upon those internal audit procedures, and yet we find that their task 
has been cut back and cut down. 

I simply make the point in order that those differentiations between 
20 and 30 and 40 years ago that you were pomting out to Mr. Giaimo 
and scored on him with don’t just simply slip past us as credits to you. 

Mr. Colby. I don’t know quite what your point is. 

Mr. Hayes. I am not tr 3 ung to slip anything past you. I am trying 
to reflect the fact that the world has changed, the Nation has changed, 
the intelligence business has changed. And the Congress has changed. 

Mr. Colby. And the Congress is changing, and my job is to try to 
run the intelligence community and the Central Intelligence Agency 
as well as I can, and respond to Congress in the wa^^ that Congress 
wants me to respond to it. I am totally prepared to respond to 
Congress. 

Mr. Haynes. But you see in fact most of the polic}’’ judgments that 
you have made run counter to that, because in fact when you do away 
with internal auditing procedures and along with that the pei'soimel 
to accomplish those 

Mr. Colby. I did not do aw'a}’- with internal audit procedures, Mr. 
Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. You don’t say doing away with 11 people out of the 
contingency of 15, and not redirecting their efforts, was an effort 

Mr. Colby. I think that was a reasonable judgment based upon 
the quality of the material that I was very familiar mth, and had 
read over the previous j’car or two. I was not impressed mth its 
value in determining for mo any novel insights into the working of 
CIA that I did not know otherwnse. I am convinced that todaj^ I do 
need more in that staff, but again the recommendation of my Inspector 
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General does not mean to say to go back to reinstitute that old 
procedure. 

Mr. Hayes. Even though 0MB may have been depending upon 
the existence of that, to take your word that what was done on 
certificate was done in a correct fashion? 

Mr. Colby. No; I think 0MB was d^endent upon many other audit 
procedures we had in the A^ncy. The activities of the Office of 
Mnance, the activities of the Comptroller, the activities of the audit 
... staff, the activities of the General Counsel, the activities of the dif- 
ferent deputy directors with their direct responsibilities. There are 
many other ways of finding out what is gomg on in that agency 
other than depending on the IG to tell you. 

Mr. Hayes. That is right, and we are depending on one last court 
of resort here and that is you at this point, because all of those others 
have disappeared. 

Mr. Colby. They have not disappeared. I have mentioned them. 
They all exist. They are right there, and you will have access to those 
reports of the audit staff, of the Inspector General, to the extent that 
there are those. You have seen some of those. You will meet the in- 
dividual Deputy Directors. You will see the reports of the General 
Counsel. You will see the work of the other — the Comptroller work. 
All of those processes are available for your inspection. I believe that 
you will find that the Agency is very well managed indeed. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to return, Mr. Colby, to what I regard as most critical. 
That is the deficiency in our oversight system N\ithin the Congress. 
We were talking during the last 5-minute period that I had about the 
method that you had utilized to report to the two Membei's of Congress 
in detail and to the other two Members of Congress just in very general 
terms as to the contents of the Inspector General's report of Mav 21, 
1973. 

Do you know if the details of that report were made available to 
Members of Congress as those events occurred? In other words, this 
report covers a long period of time. 

Mr. Colby. Yes; I think the general answer would have to be no, 
Mr. Johnson. There might have been few of them that were revealed 
from time to time, but I think the general answer is no, just knowing 
the degree to which matters were discussed in those previous years. 

Mr. Johnson. Why was that? As I have read through your testimony 
I have seen where you have said that you personally have only been 
here for a short period of time — since 1973 — so I don't know if you are 
even able to comment on what previous Directors did, what occurred 
in their conversations and in their reporting process to the Congress. 

You have indicated that you mate available what is asked for. 
If a man doesn't know what to ask, obviously he is at a great dis- 
advantage in trying to find sometliing out. 

Mr. Colby. I have a further obligation that I have undertaken to my 
oversight committee to tell them. 

Mr. Johnson. I want to make clear once again that the reforms 
you have initiated are worthwhile, laudable, and commendable and 
the public at large when they realize the extent of them will be grateful 
to you even though you are getting a lot of heat right now, but there 
may be other Directors who ^vill return to previous ways and we want 
to stop that. 
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Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. Johnson. There really isn*t any need to go into the sensational 
aspects of all this if we don’t profit by it and learn to be able to pre- 
vent them in the future. 

Mr. Colby. Sure. 

Mr. Johnson. Now, if the Members of Congress, those few Members 
who were involved, did not know of these activities as they went on, 

' then obviously our oversight system was terribly deficient and has 
been, and I want to emphasize and see that that is emphasized again 
and again, so that the Congress will not object when we recommend 
changes. 

Mr. Colby. On that, Mr. Johnson, I participated in the briefings of 
Congress to some extent during the 1960’s, and I met various Congress- 
men abroad when they would visit one of our stations. 

In general I think we tried to give a fair picture of what was going on. 
We would go into really some detail on only some major operation, 
but we tried to give a reasonable picture. 

In the 1960’s, for example, we gave a rather full description of what 
was happening in Laos, but I wouldn’t say we described every little 
thing around the world. 

Mr. Johnson. In providing some of the details that Congressman 
Dellums has asked for, I wonder if it would be possible for you, in 
conjunction with our staff, to prepare a calendar of events, when 
things happened, such as those that are outlined in the Inspector 
General’s report, when they happened, who in the Congress was 
informed? 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. Johnson. How they were informed, the same thing with respect 
to all of the briefings of Congress with respect to the budget. It is my 
understanding that in preparation for the 1969 budget, only one 
Member of Congress was even informally briefed on it, and that 
satisfied the other Members and they forgot about it. I don’t know if 
that is a true story or not. 

Mr. Colby. I don’t know whether it is. 

Mr. Johnson. But that is one of the things that we have an indica- 
tion of what may have happened, so I wonder if it would be possible 
for you to prepare this kind of calendar of events, when these nefarious 
activities occurred and who was briefed, and when, and then whatever 
ha])])ened to that information insofar as the Congress is concerned? 

Mr. Colby. Yes, Mr. Johnson, I would be glad to. 

Mr. Johnson. That ma}" get the monkey off the back of some of 
your ])redccessors. 

Mr. Colby. Some of the things I think we will find wore reported 
rather fully and some just did not reach that level. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Leh.man. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will try to be veiy brief because I know Mr. Colby has some other 
apimintment. 

Will you repeat the statement you made on the Monday meeting in 
regards to the role of the organization such as the CIA in the 1944 
plotting against the life of Hitler? You made some statement and it is 
still kind of turning in my mind. 

Mr. Colby. It was a little hyperbole, Mr. Ijehman. I \yas saying that 
I am against assassination. I do not agree with it. I think it is wrong 
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and I think it is counterproductive, and I have issued directives 
against it, but I confess in the dark, backreaches of my mind I would 
have veiy cheerfully helped carry the bomb into Hitler’s bunker out 
in Poland in 1944. 

Mr. Lehman. To pursue that, in other words, at some point it 
would be the proper function of CIA to participate in assassinations? 

Would you have done the same thing to Hitler in 1940, before we 
ever got into war? 

Mr. Colby. No; I do not think so. I draw the distinction in that 
case, Mr. Lehman, if you send young men out to die, I don’t think 
old men ought to be immune. 

Mr. Lehman. Would you have participated — I am just trying to get 
some boundaries of philosophy that will help me later — would you 
have done the same thing to Ilirohito at the same time you did to 

Mr. Colby. Absolutely not, Mr. Lehman. Our Government took 
rather extensive efforts to avoid having anything untoward happen 
to the Emperor Hirohito all during the war. 

Mr. Lehman. I think that I will just yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Chairman Pike. You can reserve the balance of your time. 

Mr. Colby, I understand that you have to have a meeting with the 
Secretary of State. At this time, I will entertain a motion that the 
committee go into closed session. 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee resolve 
itself into executive session. 

Chairman Pike. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk. Mr. Giaimo? 

Mr. Giaimo. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Stanton? 

Mr. Stanton. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Dellums? 

Mr. Dellums. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. Murphy? 

[No response.l 

The Clerk. Mr. Aspin? 

Mr. Aspin. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Milford? 

Mr. Milford. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr.'Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Lehman. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. Kasten? 

Mr. Kasten. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Pike? 

Chairman Pike. Aye. 

The committee is in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon in executive 
session. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., this same day.] 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1975 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a.m. in room 2118, 
Haybum House Office Building, Hon. Otis G. Pike [chairman], 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pike, Giaimo, Dellums, Murph^^, Aspin, 
Milford, Hayes, Lehman, McClory, Johnson, and Kasten. 

^ Also present: A Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Donner, 
general counsel; Richard S. Vermeire, counsel; James B. F. Oliphant, 
counsel; Peter L. Hughes III, counsel; Roger Carroll and Charles 
Mattox, investigator. 

Chaii’man Pike. The committee will come to order. 

Todaj^ we move from the intelligence-gathering activities which 
are at least supjiosed to be operating in gathering foreign intelligence, 
to those which are gathering intelligence here in America. 

Our very efficient staff has provided in the backup book a chapter 
from a book, based on a conference held at Princeton in 1971, “In- 
vestigating the FBI,” and the title of the chapter is “The Bureau^s 
Budget — A Source of Power.” 

It starts out, “The Federal Bureau of Investigation's budget — 
like the organization itself — stands unique within the Federal 
Government.” 

[The chapter on the FBI^s budget, excerpted from “Investigating 
the FBI” and cited by Mr. Pike above, is by Walter Pincus. It is 
printed on pages 573 to 592 of the appendix.] 

I am not going to read anv more of this, but it is difficult within 
the domestic intelligence-gathering activities, as well as within the 
foreign intelligence-gathering activities, to find out exactly how much 
is being spent on gathering intelligence over American citizens. 

We have today, as our principal witness this morning, Mr. Glen 
Pommerening, the Assistant Attorney General for Administration, 
accompanied by Mr. Eugene W. Walsh and Mr. James F. Hoobler. 

We are delighted to have you here. I want you to tell us all you 
can tell us about how much money you spend for gathering intelligence 
over American citizens and foreign citizens who are located within 
America, 
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STATEMENT OF GLEN POMMERENING, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL FOR ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY EUGENE W. 

WALSH, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION, FED- 
ERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION; AND JAMES F. HOOBLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS AND BUDGET STAFF FOR 

THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the chance to appear before 3^011 today to talk about 
the Department of Justice budget as it relates to intelligence activities 
and the process by which these activities are reviewed. 

My comments, of course, ^vill be based' upon my firsthand knowledge 
. of the process, a review of the records of my organization and its 
predecessor, and such elements of historical knowledge of the Depart- 
ment as may be within my knowledge. 

Part 28, subpart O, of the Code of Federal Regulations, vested in 
the Assistant Attorney General for Administration the responsibility' 
to supervise, direct, and review the preparation, justification, and 
execution of the Justice budget. This responsibility encompasses the- 
setting of general policies and procedures for the formulation of the 
overall budget requests for the Department and for each subordinate 
oiganization for a given fiscal y’^ear. 

Our budget, like that of most other ^encies, has traditionally' 
reflected a “categorical” approach, organized by appropriation and 
organization, so that the programs of a given organization have fallen 
under one or more generalized budget “activities.” In the past, these- 
broad categories have not, by themselves, provided much detail on 
the scope of particular programs. 

Beginning with the fiscal y^ear 1975 budget cy'cle, however, the 
Department took steps to initiate a more thorough form of budget 
review when it initiated its management-by-objectives (MBO) pro- 
gram. Under this program, all organizations provided specific objec- 
- tives for all of their programs for that y^ear. 

In the fiscal year 1976 cy cle, the Department integrated the man- 
agement-by-objec tives program with the traditional budget process.. 
Tnis step required -all organizations to provide specific program 
objectives in support of their fiscal y^ear 1976 funding request. For- 
the first time, the Department received financial data at the propam 
level of detail, and all major organizations participated in an indepth 
internal hearing process with senior department officials. 

The purpose of these internal departmental hearings was to ex- 
plore significant policy^, program, and resource issues, including those- 
matters relating to tlie intelligence activities of the Federal Bureau 
of Invesiigation. 

In carrying out this new program, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion made the most extensive submission of data that had ever been 
. given the Department. 

While the Department's fiscal year 1976 management-by^-objectives 
budget formulation and internal review process did provide a more 
comprehensive level of information to the Department's leadership, 
it was evident that a more structured, programmatic perspective was 
required to provide greater detail and to facilitate cross-organizational 
analysis of Department programs. ' 
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Consequently, for fiscal year 1977, the Department has developed 
and implemented an MBO/budget planning system with a detailed 
program budget structure which highlights over 350 specific programs, 
including those dealing with intelligence gathering. 

This structure enables, and indeed requires, each organization to 
•describe to the Department its fiscal year 1977 plans and the level of 
resources required. This system is still developmental in the sense that 
this is the first year it has been tried, but we expect to refine and follow 
til’s basic programmatic approach in future years, at least for internal 
review purposes. 

In the fiscal year 1977 cycle, the FBI submitted detailed data on 42 
separate programs, some of which are linked directly to its intelligence 
and counterintelligence programs. Much of this material is classified 
“Secret,^’ but the submission is the most comprehensive the FBI has 
ever submitted as part of the Department’s budget review process. 

The Drug Enforcement Administration reported 38 program areas 
for fiscal year 1977, of which 6 related to intelligence, it noted that 
DEA has a budget activity for intelligence activities. The Immigration 
and NaturalizaticuL Service reported 34 program areas for fiscal year 
1977, of which two were related to intelligence. Other organizations 
reporting programs related to intelligence activities in fiscal year 1977 
are the Criminal Division and the Office of the Deputy Attorney 
General, which reported one intelligence program area respectively. 

The internal review process for fiscal year 1977 continued the 
practice of extensive internal hearings oriented toward policy and 
program issues. 

In summary, the Department had a basic but limited capacity to 
•evaluate program and budget requests prior to 1974. Since then the 
amount of program information and analytical expertise available to 
the Department has increased markedly. These changes have im- 
proved the Department’s ability to review programs. Although the 
formal submission to the 0MB and the Congress does not reflect a 
comparable level of detail, we believe that our new MBO/budget 
planning system, and any subsequent refinements, will continue to 
insure Department awareness of intelligence programs and facilitate 
our ability to evaluate these programs and supporting budget requests. 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. Accom- 
pan 3 dng me today are Mr. Eugene W. Walsh, Assistant Director for 
the Administrative Division of the FBI and Mr. James F. Hoobler, 
Director, Management Programs and Budget Staff for the Depart- 
ment. We will be happy to answer any questions we can in this session 
and if 3 "ou have questions related to classified material, we would be 
happy to respond to them at the appropriate time. Mr. Walsh also has 
a prepared statement. 

[Mr. Walsh’s prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Mr. Eugene W. Walsh, Assistant Director, Administrative 
Division, Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the opportunity to appear before 
this committee is appreciated and I will do my best to respond fully and accurately 
to questions regarding the FBI's budget and programs. ^ 

While the FBI has submitted its budget request to the Department in a pro- 
grammatic form only since the fiscal year 1975, it has always submitted its requests 
in strict conformance with Office of Management and Budget circular A-11 as do 
other agencies. This circular sets forth very detailed instructions concerning the 
preparation and submission of budget estimates. 
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However, extensive detail was provided in testimony before the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and congressional Appropriations Subcommittees with re- 
gard to the various FBI programs. Prior to the hearings for fiscal year 1975, the 
congressional appropriations hearings were held in executive session. Former 
Director Hoover customarily gave a portion of his testimony ofT-the-record when 
counterintelligence or other highly sensitive matters were discussed. At the con- 
clusion of the open hearings held by the House Appropriations Subcommittee in 
connection with the fiscal year 1976 request, an executive session was called by 
the chairman to permit a discussion of counterintelligence and other similarly 
sensitive matters. 

The FBI has always been willing to answer any inquiries by the Appropriations 
Committees or any other congressional committees concerning its programs or its 
use of funds. During the course of this present hearing, Mr. Chairman, should 
sensitive questions of a classified nature involving national security be brought up 
for response or discussion, I would request that this be done in e.xecutive session*. 

Chairman Pike. Let us start \vith the basic question as to classified 
material. Who classifies it? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. Materials we receive are classified by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Chairman Pike. Are they classified by the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation or are they classified at some lower level? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. I believe they are classified at a lower level but 
Mr. Walsh could better respond to the question. 

Chairman Pike. Who classifies the budget “secret?” 

Mr. Walsh. In this particular response, Mr. Chairman, I acted as 
the classification officer, and it bears my number. No. 9. 

Chairman Pike. Now, what is there about the budget of the FBI 
that requires it to be secret? 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing about the total budget 
that requires it to be secret. The only classification 

Chairman Pike. All right, then what is the total budget of the FBI? 

Mr. Walsh. The total budget of the FBI, Mr. Chairman, for fiscal 
year 1975, amounts to $449,546,000. 

Chairman Pike. Roughly $450 million? 

Mr. Walsh. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Pike. Now, of that total amount, can you tell us how 
much is classified “secret?” 

Mr. Walsh. I can't tell you exactly, Mr. Chairman, but the idea of 
the classification is 

Chairman Pike. You mean you can’t tell us because you don’t 
know or you decline to tell us in open session? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir. WTiat I mean is, if I may have an opportunity 
to explain in my own way, what we are seeking to do is not to reveal 
the specific resources and manpower committed to counterin- 
telligence — 

Chairman Pike. I understand that, but I am not asking you 
specifically about resources and manpower. I am asking you for the 
number of dollars as to which you can’t give us any details. How much 
of that $450 million FBI budget is secret? 

Mr. POMMERENING. Mr. Chairman, in our interpretation of the 
budget submission we have received from the FBI and the classifica- 
‘ tions that have been applied to them, the amount that we consider 
in one way or another constrained by classification is $82,488,000, 
which is for fiscal year 1975. 

Chairman Pike. Of the amount which is not classified, how much is 
dedicated to gathering intelligence? 
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Mr. PoMMERENiNG. Nonc. 

Chairman Pike. So all of the money which is dedicated to gather- 
ing intelligence falls within the secret budget? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNO. That is correct. - 

Chairman Pike. Is all of the money within the secret budget dedi- 
cated to gathering intelligence? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNQ. My interpretation of the budget submission 
is that the answer is yes. 

^ Chairman Pike. Now, tell us why the amount of money — well, I 
■ gu^ it isn’t secret any more because you have now told us now much 
of it is secret, so that is no longer a secret. 

We have got $82 million worth of “un-line-itemed” expenditures 
for the gathering of intelligence. 

Does the GAO audit these expenditures? 

Mr. Pommerening. Yes; they do. 

Chairman Pike. On a complete line item basis whenever they want 
to mthout any restrictions? 

Mr. Walsh. May I respond to that, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Pike. Certainly. 

Mr. Walsh. Before I do, I would ask your leave to clarify one 
statement. I am not positive that the $82 million figure mentioned 
by Mr. Pommerening includes intelligence gathered in the field of 
organized crime. 

I would have to check that to make absolutely certain but I feel 
that type of intelligence is not included in the figure that Mr. Pom- 
merening mentioned. 

Chairman Pike. Are you saying what we spend for intelligence 
against organized crime is not secret? 

Mr. Walsh. It isn’t secret in the category of the national defense 
or security category, but it \yould certainly be harmful to our effort 
I would say, Mr. Chairman, if organized crime were aware in specific 
detail-; — 

Chairman Pike. I don’t have any trouble agreeing mth you; all I 
am trying to find out is, is the $82 million figure secret intelligence- - 
gathering activities of the FBI which have nothmg to do mth organized 
crime? 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Pommerening has advised me that the entire 
intelligence effort is included in the $82 million and I stand corrected 
on that. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory. You say that the GAO has reviewed the budget 
of the Department of Justice and the FBI, and if so, where is the 
GAO report? Is that available to us? May we have a copy of that? 

Mr. Walsh. If I may explain, Congressman/McClory, have some 
exact data here on the extent of their audit arid it is as follows : 

During the past 15 years the General Accounting Office has con- 
. ducted two separate site audits relating to an examination of the 
Bureau’s payroll records. 

On January 18, 1964, an audit of payroll records covering the period 
Juno 1, 1961, through January 18, 1964, was completed. 

On August 3, 1972, GAO completed an audit of payroll records 
covering the period January 19, 1964, through January 8, 1972. 

Mr. McClory. They have really never audited the expenditures 
of the FBI, have they? 
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Mr. Walsh. For the record, if I could add one additional thing, 
with regard to the GAO audit of voucher records, three separate site 
audits have been made during the past 15 years. 

In January, 1965, GAO completed an audit of all voucher and re- 
lated records for the fiscal years 1961 through 1964. 

In May 1969 their audit covered the fiscal years 1965 through 1968 
period and in April 1972, GAO audited these records covering fiscal 
years 1969 through 1971. That is the extent of their audit except for 
what is going on at the present time. 

Mr. McClory, The FBI refused access to GAO for auditing their 
expenditures. How about the secret funds, the intelligence funds? 
The}’^ haven’t been audited by the GAO, have they? 

Mr. Walsh. No; Mr. Congressman, they have not specifically 
audited funds for intelligence. 

Mr. McClory. How many people worked on the FBI budget? 

Mr. Po!UMERENiNG. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a question for 
me. Mr. Walsh, of course, has an extensive staff assisting him in the 
pr^aration of the budget submissions of the FBI. 

The staff which is available to me in budget preparation for the 
entire Department is 53 in number. 

Mr. McClory. How many do the FBI? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. There are a total of five analysts assigned to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. McClory. How many 0MB personnel really go into the FBI 
budget? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. The Office of Management and Budget, I 
understand, has seven people whose responsibility includes the entire 
Department of Justice and the entire Department of the Treasury. 
They onl}^ have one person that I know of yith the FBI. 

Mr. McClory. Now, did the former Director, J. Edgar Hoover, 
defend funds that were available to him separately for his personal 
investigations, or his personal files that he maintained? 

Mr. Walsh. To my knowledge, sir, he did not. 

Mr. McClory. Would that be covered in any fiscal report, any 
budgeiary report? 

Mr. Walsh. I don’t know that it would be covered anywhere, Mr. 
McClory. I just have never heard this situation raised. 

Mr. McClory. How about the program of Cointelpro? Are you 
familiar with that? 

Mr. Walsh. I am familiar with that, sir, in a very general way. It 
was never under my supervision 

Mr. McClory. Was that program presented to the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and the Senate, and appropriations spe- 
cificallj^ designated for* that program? 

Mr. Walsh. The Cointel program, as I understand it, \yas discussed 
off the record by Mr. Hoover before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on at least six occasions. 

Mr. McClory. That would be a program that would go into the 
secret, unaudited funds, would it not? 

Mr. Walsh. That program, sir, was not separately funded. There 
is no fund specifically assigned to what you are referring to as the 
Cointelpro. 

Mr. McClory. Are the funds for those purposes discontinued, at 
the present time, do you know? 



Mr. Walsh. That program has been discontinued. 

Mr. McClory. My time is already up. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums? 

Mr. Dellums. Mr. Chairriian, I request unanimous’ consent to 
reserve my time. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. How are the covert programs in the FBI currently 
reflected in the budget? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNO. Mr. Murphy, the way the budget is submitted 
through the Office of Management and Budget and to the Congress, 
the funds which are used for intelligence purposes are included under 
the category Security and Criminal Investigations and Field 
Investigations. 

Mr. Murphy. Is any of this money ever transferred to other 
agencies? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Could }'ou tell us how much money was spent last 
year on electronic surveillance? 

Mr. Walsh. I do not have that information, Mr. Murphy. I would 
regard it as being confidential in the interests of national security. I 
would say if this committee required that information, we could 
obtain it and submit it but I do not have that information. 

Mr. Murphy. I wish you would submit it. We do require it. Would 
you please submit it to the committee? 

[The information requested by Congressman Murphy will be 
printed in the appendixes of the November 18, 1975, hearing.] 

Mr. Murphy. I^et me know if you use any other intelligence, 
garnered through electronic surveillance, from any other agency. In 
other words, does the NSA or the Central Intelligence Agency, do they 
let you share information the}" receive through electronic surveillance, 
or any other method in which they get it? 

Mr. Walsh. If I may preface my response, Mr. Murphy, I am not 
an expert in this field. 

Mr. Murphy. To whom should we address these questions? 

Mr. Walsh. That particular question would be within the realm of 
the responsibility and knowledge of Assistant Director Wannall. I 
know in a general wa}", Mr. Murphy, that all agencies in the intelli- 
gence community share intelligence information. 

Mr. Murphy. Did our staff indicate to you that we might get into 
these areas before your appearance here today? 

Mr. Walsh. Not this particular area; no. 

Mr. Murphy. Any of you gentlemen? Your answer is no? 

Mr. POMMERENING. No. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you maintain a central registry of informants’ 
names? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, we do, Mr. Murph}". 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I am going to reserve what time I 
have left and pass at this moment. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin? 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Are any of you gentlemen the kind of person who could give us some 
opinions about the current status of wiretapping and what is legal and 
what is not legal? Is that in your purview? 
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Mr. Walsh. It is not in mine, Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Do you know, for example, does the FBI or the Justice 
Department provide information to the NSA and ask the NSA to help 
in conducting surveillance? I am thinkine particularly of the NSA’s 
wiretap operations. Do you provide input for them on those? 

Mr. Walsh. I honestly can^t respond to that because of lack of 
Imowled^e, Mr. Aspin. It is not in my field and I really don't have that 
information. 

Mr. Aspin. Could you tell us about the $82 million in the budget? 
Give us broad categories as to what that goes to. What are the differ- 
ent things for which that money is spent? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. Mr. Aspin, the subcategories of that item — and 
I hasten to add that these are not all secret funds — the security classi- 
fication is applied to the total, to eliminate the possibility, by sub- 
traction, of isolating the figure which is the figure sought to be 
protected. 

The program activities which are included in that category are, in- 
ternal security, counterintelligence, and intelligence — broken down 
into general criminal, organized crime, internal security intelligence, 
and counterintelligence. 

Mr. Aspin. Can you tell us broadly within that — are there any 
numbers that can be released about how much is spent on those things? 

Mr. Fommerening. That is the problem we have, Mr. Aspin. If w'o 
release some, by the process of elimination 

Mr. Aspin. Which is^ the biggest? Can you give me an order of 
magnitude of how much is spent? 

Mr. Fommerening. There are three of them that are at about the 
same level. 

Mr. Aspin. Can you tell us which three those are? Are those the 
three largest? 

Mr. Fommerening. Internal security, counterintelligence, and 
intelligence with its subcategories, are all 

Mr. Aspin. Are all three about the same? 

Mr. Fommerening. That is correct. 

Mr. Aspin. What is the difference between internal security and 
counterespionage? 

^ Mr. Fommerening. In general terms — and, of course, the interpreta- 
tion of these definitions, in large part, must rest with the operating 
agency which must assign costs and man-years between them. Under 
the internal security category — general guidelines — we have violation 
of constitutional rights, including civil rights; problems of terrorism, 
and problems of anti-Government activity. 

Mr. Aspin. Counterespionage would be what? 

Mr. Fommerening. In counterintelligence, we have the general 
problems of reviewing and being aware of intelligence activities of 
other nations, and attempts to assess the extent of them and to take 
appropriate measures to deal with them. 

Mr. Aspin. If you did wiretaps, for example, they might be under 
any of those? 

Mr. Fommerening. Yes. 

Mr. Aspin. As the cost of a particular wiretap connected with it, 
it would fall under the category of whatever it w^as, espionage, or there 
might be an internal security wiretap; is that right? 

Mr. Fommerening. Yes. 




Mr. Aspin. Mr. Chairman, my time is up. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten? 

Mr. Kasten. I want to go back to a question Mr. McClory raised. 
How was Cointelpro reflected in the FBI budget? 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Hasten, there is no such program at the present 
time. 

Mr. Hasten. How w^as it reflected in the FBI budget? It is my 
understanding it was not reflected in the FBI budget. Is that your 
understanding? 

^ Walsh. Yes, sir. It was part of a general category of field 
investigations. 

Mr. Kasten. If another program like that were instituted today 
or tomorrow, would it be reflected in the budget under the new 
procedure, under the new format, or would it still be not listed? Would 
it still be completely hidden? 

Mr. Walsh. It would have to be reflected in the material that we 
submit to the Department of Justice, specifically to Mr. Pommeren- 
ing^s organization, but I donH believe the formal budget submission 
has been adjusted by Congress to require, or reflect, that type of 
information. 

Am I correct on that? 

Mr. PbMMERENiNO. Ycs. 

Mr. Hasten. In fiscal year 1976 how many FBI personnel were 
stationed abroad? 

Mr. Walsh. From recollection, sir, I would say 83, subject to cor- 
rection of one or two employees. 

Mr. Hasten. It could be there were 77 — 54 legal attaches and 43 
support people? 

Mr. Walsh. That would be approximately correct. 

Mr. Hasten. About how much money do you think these people 
cost? 

Mr. Walsh. I don't have that, sir, but I can easily obtain it. 

Mr. Hasten. Would $4.2 billion be it? 

Mr. Walsh. That does sound reasonable, sir; yes. 

Mr. Hasten. I want to ask some questions about the activities of 
the FBI abroad. Would you characterize a program to insure — I am 
quoting from a report tnat you prepared — “a program to insure a 
constant and prompt exchange of mformation" a form of intelligence 
gathering? 

Mr. Walsh. I think it could be so characterized. 

Mr. Hasten. If this were done overseas, would it not be a form of 
foreign intelligence gathering? 

Mr. Walsh. I think, Mr. Kasten, it depends on your definition. 
We are not operational in any way whatsoever abroad. We must rely 
on what our counterparts impart to us 

Mr, Hasten. That quote “program to insure a constant and promi)t 
exchange of information" which you agreed was a form of intelligence 
gathering, was extracted from the budget justification for the FBI 
legal attach^ program. That is page 117 of the fiscal year 1977 spring 
planning call. 

My question is, why isn’t the legal attach^ program simply called 
“foreign intelligence"? 


Mr. Walsh. Primarily, Mr. Ka.sten, because that would constitute, 
I would say, a minor portion of their responsibilities. A great deal of 
their efforts go into an exchange of criminal information and searching 
out of information, regarding fugitives who are abroad and things of 
that nature. 

Mr. Kasten. You said it would be a minor part of their 
resj)onsibilitios. Could you define further that minor part of their 
responsibilities. The foreign intelligence part of the legal attachd re- 
sponsibilities, which you said was a minor part? Exactly what is that? 

Mr. Walsh. You take the normal legal attach^ office, it has only 
one or two agents assigned. That office has the responsibility of 
maintaining liaison with the top law enforcement agencies in the 
entire area under its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Kasten. There is a portion which you would describe as foreign 
intelligence; is that correct? 

Mr. Walsh. It could be so described, Mr. Kasten; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kasten. In the spring planning call of fiscal year 1977, I have 
a question about an informant classification of $413 million. Why 
was this listed under Object Class 212, “Travel and Transportation 
of Persons,” this year where in previous years it was listed under a 
category called Other Services? Why are you making this change? It 
makes it hard to follow if you keep j)utting the numbers in difforcnt 
categories. 

Mr. Walsh. What happened there, Mr. Kasten, if you will give me 
a moment to refer to this, historically, payments to informants were 
carried in the FBI budget under Object Classification 21, entitled 
“Travel and Transportation of Persons.” 

Beginning with fiscal year 1977, it was decided in conference with 
the Department of Justice that it would be more appropriate, if it 
were set forth under Object Classification No. 25, which is Other 
Services. 

Mr. Kasten. My question was, what are you doing here? Do you 
just think it is more appropriate? 

Mr. Walsh. What happened, sir, in the past fiscal year, the Congress 
restricted travel b^^ statute during the middle of the fiscal year and 
the interpretation that we placed on that was a very strict one and 
we construed it to mean that any expenditure by the FBI under 
Object Classification No. 21 had to be restricted by that congressional 
enactment. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Milford? 

Mr. Milford. I will reserve my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder if either of you, or anybody, is prepared and can discuss 
wth me the method of budgeting and the procedures that were used 
in the Mississippi civil rights investigation and the ultimate civil 
rights prosecutions, particularly the one in Philadelphia, Miss., 
involving the murder of civil rights workers and the penetration of the 
Klan there. Do you happen to know how those budgets were allo- 
cated, how the funds were 

Mr. Walsh. I may be able to give a partial response. 

Mr. Hayes. Maybe you can submit that, if you can’t discuss it now. 

None of you are familiar with that area, how it was done? 



Mr. Walsh. If I may give a partial response, sir. There would 
have been no speeific budgeting for that. 

Mr. Hayes. Under your organization chart here, would it not 
be in the Internal Security Branch? Would it have been in the ‘TS-1’" 
section? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir, Congressman Hayes, that t 3 »^pe of investigation 
w^s supervised in another part of the FBI, the General Investigative 
Division. 

[The organizational chart of the FBI is printed facing j)age 397 of 
the appendix.] 

Mr. Hayes. Is that a comnion practice to have something operate 
out of yojir Intelligence Division, yet being supervised from another 
branch? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir. What I meant to convey was that civil rights 
can be construed as both a criminal violation and an internal security 
tyi)e violation. For a long time, all civil rights cases were investigated 
out of the General Investigative Division. 

We had a whole section, and still do have a whole section, in the 
General Investigative Division, devoted to that type of activit 3 ^ 

Mr. Hayes. So that General Investigative Division may have used 
part of its funds, then, for what, in essence, ' can be described — at 
least according to 3 ^our functional organizational chart — as an in- 
telligence activity? 

Mr. Walsh. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Hayes. Penetration of an organization like the Ku Klux Klan 
or an 3 " ad hoc grouj) like that? 

Mr. Walsh. Absolutely. Yes, you are correct. 

Mr. Hayes. Would those funds in the other branch have been 
confidentiall 3 ' held and not, for example, allocated after having been 
testified to before the Apj)ropriations Committee? 

Mr. Walsh. There was no testimou 3 ^, Mr. Ha 3 ^es, required, as to 
that type of funding. Testimony would have been in general terms. I 
cannot recall ever being required to testify with that degree of 
specificity. 

Mr. Hayes. Let me discuss at this point, then, in terms of funding 
the items for the intelligence division’s work and particularly that 
part outlined as the *TS-1” section which has to do with black and 
American Indian extremists and white hate organizations and indi- 
viduals, extremist Spanish- American activities, civil unrest and acts 
of violence, extremist informants. Now, the funding for that particular 
operation, is that a hidden budget item, or do you have a line item 
listed like that? 

Mr. Walsh. We don’t have a line item, Mr. Hayes, but I don’t 
regard it as hidden funding. It is simply that in presenting our budget 
for congressional approval, there has not been a requirement to specify 
with that degree of particularity, all of the expenditures of the FBI. 

If that were done, sir, I submit the FBI budget would be hundreds 
of pages. 

Mr. Hayes. I don’t want to quarrel with you about it. You ma 3 " be 
right. It may be 9,000 pages. 

Is it a matter to which you testify as to what kind of operations 
and programing you intend to carry out under that section when you 
go down and testif 3 ^? Do you testify in closed hearings on that item? 
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Mr. Walsh. No, Mr. Hayes, the type of testimoiw is published. 
I have here a reprint of the 1976 testimony before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Hayes. I understand. Have you ever confidentially testified — 
.1 am not asking about the substance of it — have you ever confidentially 
i-estified as to what type activities you carry out under that section, 
to a committee of Congress? 

Mr. Walsh. I have no recollection that that was done. 

Mr. Hayes. Has anybody? 

Mr. Walsh. I couldn^t say 100 percent that it was not, but I have 
no recollection or knowledge that it was done. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Johnson. 

Air. Johnson. Thank you, Air. Chairman. 

I tliink, Mr. Walsh, you testified that the organized crime portion 
of the budget was included in the $82 million that was kept secret; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Walsh. Air. Johnson, that was organized crime intelligence to 
which reference was made. 

Mr. Johnson. Why would that be regarded as an intelligence- 
gathering activity, and why must that be kept secret? The amount 
you spend 

Mr. Walsh. It would provide some assistance to those elements in 
organized crime which we are attempting to counter, if they knew 
exactly how much money was being committed for intelligence gather- 
ing and exactly how much manpower was being committed by the 
FBI to counter the threat which organized crime imposes upon this 
country. 

I think that information would be extremely valuable to them. 

It is not classifiable as national security information, but I do 
believe it should not be publicly revealed. , 

Mr. Johnson. That is the justification for its not being published; 
is that right? 

Air. Walsh. That is it, sir; yes. 

Air. Johnson. Who classifies that? Who makes the determination 
it should be classified? 

Mr. Walsh. We made that determination in executive conference 
of all the assistant directors, and the Director, and it is a matter of 
policy that the FBI’s position is that should this information be 
revealed publicly, it would be a source of comfort to organized crime 
figures, whose activities 

Mr. Johnson. You, yourself, made that determination even though 
you admit it is not a matter of national security. 

Air. Walsh. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Johnson. Did any Members of Congress object to that, as far 
as you know? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir. 

Air. Johnson. Did they ever question you about it, as far as you 
know? 

Air. Walsh. No; not as far as I know, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. Which committee of Congress do you report to 
regularly? 
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' Mr. Walsh. We have no procedure for reporting regularly to any 
committee of Congress, Mr. Johnson. We appear once a year before 
the House Subcommittee on Appropriations and once a year before 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations and that is the extent of 
regular appearances. 

Mr. Johnson. How long do you generally testify before those 
subcommittees? 

Mr. Walsh. Three hours, four hours, something like that, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. During that period of time do they really get into 
your activities? They obviously cannot; can they? 

Mr. Walsh. The various Congressmen have particular items in 
which they are interested and they question the Director, who is the 
principal .witness concerning those items of interest to them, in addi- 
tion to what we have submitted in writing. 

Mr. Johnson. Has there ever been a detailed investigation by the 
Congress as to why you have classified this various information? 
Have they ever asked you to justify the amounts that are spent and 
kept secret from the public, with respect to just the intelligence 
■designation of organized crime? 

Mr. Walsh. No, Mr. Johnson. To my knowledge we had no con- 
versation with the Congress on that subject. 

Mr. Johnson. Have you ever been before the Judiciary Committee 
and explained your activities in detail so they can analyze your 
programs and activities? 

Mr. Walsh. I have not, sir, but at the direction of the Judiciary 
Committee we are currently undergoing a rather extensive audit by the 
<5eneral Accountii^ Office. 

Mr. Johnson. But so far as you know, there have never been any 
appearances before the Judiciary Committee explaining in detail the 
intelligence gathering activities and everything designated as intelli- 
gence. 

Mr. Walsh. No; I believe those hearings will be forthcoming, 
Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. When w^ the last time they had any hearings like 
that, if you know? 

Mr. Walsh. I don’t know. 

Mr. Johnson. Not since memory of man goeth to the contrary? 

Mr. Walsh. I just don’t know of any. ", 

Mr. Johnson. In effect what you are saying then is that there has 
been no congressional investigation, no congre^ional knowledge. Not 
necessarily as a result of the FBI trying to hide anything, but just 
because the Congress has not looked into it? 

Mr. Walsh. What I am saying, sir, is that we have made our budget 
presentation each year in accordance with statute and 

Mr. Johnson. You indicated that your budget, though, is in very 
broad, general terms. 

When you have your budget presentation, how many line items are 
there? 

Mr. Walsh. I think that term *‘line item,” Mr. Johnson, is some- 
times misunderstood. We do not have a line item budget as such. We 
have proCTam activities under which we budget and they are five in 
number : &curity and criminal investigations, identification by finger- 
print, criminal and scientific laboratory, training, and general 
^ministration. 
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You could refer to those as line items if you wanted but those 
are the items under which we have been re))orting traditionally and 
still will be reporting, as I understand it. 

Chairman riKE. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. I^hman? 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The four main areas are intelligence gathering, organized crime, 
general crime, internal security, and counteresjnonage? 

Mr, Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leh.man. For the sake of understanding what these mean, in 
which of these categories would the Patty Hears! case fall? 

Mr. Walsh. That would be a general investigative activity. 

Mr. Lehman. None of these? 

Mr. Walsh. No, .sir. 

Mr. Lehman. For instance, how about the Jimmy Hoffa case: 
would that fall into thc.se categories? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir, it would not. 

Mr. Lehman. Do you wiretap and have electronic surveillance in 
all these four areas 1 jvist mentioned? 

Mr. Walsh, I will have to review lliat again. 

We do hav^e in the organized crime field wiretaps uii^er title 111. 
These are wiretaps- which are pursuant to warrant, authorized by 
title III. 

There are very few that would be utilized in the general crime area 
and they would be within the prescribed boundaries of tlie statute. 

In the field of internal security’, to my knowledge, there are none, 
but I must state I am not the Bureau’s expei t on that and as to counter- 
espionage, we have had in the past, and possibly do toda^’ — I can’t 
speak authoritatively on that. 

Mr. Leh.man. You are not sure whetlier you have \nretaps or not 
on internal security? 

Mr. Wal.sh. I am quite certain that we do not. 

Mr. Lehman. Do you have any wiretaps on any kinds of classifica- 
tion other than these particular four? For example, political dissidents 
or the enemy’s list from the last administration. 

Do you do any wiretaps other than in these particular four 
categories? 

Walsh. I know’ of none, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. J.ehman. Have any wiretaps been placed on tlie Hill, for 
instance? Are there any FBI wiretaps on Capitol Hill in congres- 
sicmal offices or offices related thereto? 

Mr. Walsh. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Giaimo. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lehman. I yield. 

Mr. Giaimo. Would you know’ if there w’ere? 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Congressman, this i.s not my field 

Mr. Giaimo. That can be answered easily. You either would or 
wouldn’t know’. My suspicion is you w’ould not know. 

Mr. Walsh. If we are seeking an answer as to a legally consti- 
tuted — 

Mr. Giaimo. Would you know if in fact there are wiretaps on 
Capitol Hill today? Can you assure us that there are not? 

Mr. Walsh. All I can a.ssure you, sir, is that to my knowledge there 
arc not but it is not my field. 
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Mr. Giaimo. You don't know. 

Mr. Walsh. Legally peaking that is true. 

Mr. Lehman. What i am trying to find out is, if there were, can 
you rive me any legal authority for such wiretaps? 

- Mr. Walsh. No, sir. I just am not the expert in that field. I regret 
I can't answer you question. I am not prepared to do so. 

Mr. Lehman. If there were wiretaps m the Hill, or in any offices on 
^ the Hill, would they be illegal wiretaps under any legal authority, 
which you would know? 

Mr. Walsh. I just cannot address myseU to that question, sir, 

Mr. Lehman. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr, Giaimo. I am a little confused as to the thrust of your testimony, 
Mr. Pommerening. Recently you said that heretofore there was no 
need for the type of specificity, then you said there were no procedures, 
and then I undei’stood you to say in response to questions of conces- 
sional oversight, that there were .3- or 4-hour hearings on your budget. 

I have served on the Appropriations Committee .'ince 1963, which is 
quite a long time. Since that time I have formed certain conclusions. 
One of my conclusions was that the FBI had a very sacrosanct budget, 
which truly did not receive any kind of congressional oversight or 
or congressional scrutiny. 

Was I wrong in that conclusion and assumption? 

Mr. Walsh. I didn’t play a 

Mr. Giaimo. I undei*stand you didn’t but you have been in the 
Justice Department and I suppose you have been for some years, and 
you are familiar with the budget. 

Mr. Walsh. 1 represent the FBI, sir, and I am Mr. Walsh, rather 
than Mr. Pommerening. I just wanted to make sure who you want 
to answer the question. 

Mr. Giaimo. You. ^ 

Mr. Walsh. And the question is? 

Mr. Giaimo. On the adequacy of oversight by Congress of the 
FBI’s budget you said there was no need for specificity; procedures 
were few and far between. 

Is it not a fact that for the first time the Bureau’s budget is really 
beginning to be looked at by Congress like other budgets? Hasn’t 
the Bureau’s budget really been treated specially as a practical matter 
by Congress? I don’t think that is a strange fact to the American 
people. But I would like to hear your comment on it. 

Mr. Walsh. I think that the testimony of former Director Hoover 
was given great weight by the members of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. Giaimo. It certainly was, it certainly was. 

Mr. Walsh. That is my response to the question. I believe his 
testimony was given great weight by the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. Giaimo. Does that e.xplain the reason why there was very little 
' congre.ssional oversight or very little need for specificity or procedural 
development in the budget of the FBI? 

Mr. Walsh. Our budget, sir, was submitted in*-t?ompliance with 
OMB guidelines in their circular, A-11. It went right down the line. 

Mr. Giai.mo. I think you hav^e answered the question. 
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In response to a previous question, did I understand clearly that 
the reason for secrecy in your budget was primarily, and almost 
practically, so that organized crime could not take coimort from the 
Dudget %ures? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir, that was a side issue. The principal reason is 
that in our counterintelligence effort, we feel it would be a source of 
comfort to our adversaries if they know the number of employees and 
the financial resources being committed to the counterintelligence 
effort. 

Mr. Giaimo. Now define “adversaries^* for me because an adversary 
could be anyone charged with a crime in the United States. 

Mr. Walsh. In this instance we define adversaries as the members 
of forei^ intelligence gathering organizations who are directed’ against 
the United States. 

Mr. Giaimo. I am referring to that prior colloquy that vou had with 
Mr. Kasten. I believe it was about organized crime taking comfort 
from having a knowledge of your secret budget figures. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. We have a program to combat organized 
crime, and it is well known and it has been testified to that we do have 
such a program and it is my feeling that should a specific number bo 
publicized as to the agent manpower and financial resources being 
committed to that program, it would provide a source of comfort to 
organized crime figures. That is all I meant in that regard. 

Mr. Giaimo. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field? 

Mr. Field. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Walsh, I would like to get into the area of duplication and how 
good some of these programs are. I would like to begin with the 
counterintelligence program. 

How much of the $82 million budget goes to counterintelligence? Is 
there an approximate figure you could give us? 

Mr. Walsh. This is just the thing, Mr. Field, that I asked relief 
from answering on the ground 

Mr. Field. Let us say it is substantial portion of the budget. In 
fact I think one of the things the staff was most amazed by is that it is 
a large part of your intelligence budget. 

Does this include overseas authority? In other words, can you do- 
some counterintelligence overseas? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir, we are not operational overseas. 

Mr. Field. You have no counterintelligence overseas. 

Mr. Walsh. You get to_a question of definition, Mr. Field. If the 
chief 

Mr. Field. May I interrupt for a second? 

Your own program description indicates that you do. 

Is that wrong? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir, it is a question of definition, as you see it. 

Mr. Field. I would like to go into the kind of jobs we do here. 

How many foreign agents are there in this country? 

Mr. Walsh. I haven’t any idea, Mr. Field and I don’t think any- 
body else does. 

Mr. Field. In other words we spend all this money but we don’t 
really know how many people are out there? Do we have even an 
approximate idea witlun a couple thousahd? 
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Mr. Walsh. I think there are estimates^ Mr. Field, ranging up as 
high as 40 percent of the official establishments of some foreign 
governments. 

Mr. Field. I thought the range went from 36 and in some cases 
even up to 80 percent. Nevertheless it is a lot of people. Thousands 
and thousands of people. 

I will tell you why I raise this: We have seen an enormous effort 
made to keep our staff and keep this committee from finding out even 
fundamental thin^ like the budget of our intelligence community. 

I am tndng to ngure out how much effort we have put into actually 
keeping the so-called enemy from finding out these things. 

How many of these thousands and thousands of foreign agents where 
you have spent millions and millions of dollars and thousands and 
thousands of man-years to catch — how many have you caught? In the 
last 6 months, let’s say. 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Field, as I indicated to the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, here, I am not the Bureau’s expert in this field 

Mr. Field. Have you a rough ball park idea? Have you caught, 
let’s say, two? 

Mr. Walsh. I don’t have a rough ball park 

Mr. Field. Have you caught three out of these thousands? 

Mr. Walsh. I can’t address myself to that. 

Mr. Field. Are you aware that the CIA, the DIA, the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force and NS A, all have their counterintelligence 
programs? 

Mr. Walsh. I haven’t acquainted myself with their programs, sir. 

Mr. Field. Perhaps I can help coordinate the intelligence com- 
munity, here. 

Do you know how much they spend? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir, I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Field. Do you know if the CIA spends more than you do? 

Mr. Walsh. I would certainly think so. 

Mr. Field. We could again perhaps help you. I will have the staff 
afterward, if you like, give you some idea of what they are spending 
because it might help. 

Do you know how many they have caught? 

Mr. Walsh. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Field. Do they tell you what they are doing in general terms, 
even? 

Mr. Walsh. We have liaison with them, Mr. Field, but it is not 
under my supervision and I cannot speak with, any degree of expertise 
on it. 

Mr. Field. Has an^^body in the administration ever told all of 
these people, who spend multi-multi millions of dollars, over and over 
again — really on the same program — has anybody in the vernacular 
of my ^neration, told them to “get their act together’’? 

Mr. Walsh. I have no knowledge on that, no, sir. 

Mr. Field. Is the real reason that the FBI spends a lot of money 
on counterintelligence perhaps not because they are going after the 
same person the CIA is, but because the FBI, under the guise of 
counterintelligence, is realljr going after such foreign threats as Angela 
Davis and that kind of thing? Is that really not where most of the 
manpower and the money is going? 


Mr. Walsh. No, sir. 

Mr. Field. Thank ^’^ou very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Pommerening, what is Ihe total budget for 
the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Pommerening. I believe our estimates for the fiscal 1976 
budget are $2,116,000,000. 

Chairman Pike. That is close enough. 

In the budget book for fiscal year 1976 it sa}"s that the FBI received, 
in 1974, 746,840 matters to investigate. Don't these investigations 
constitute gathering intelligence on American citizens? 

Mr. Pommerening. The gross number of matters which FBI 
received to investigate — of that gross number, the vast, vast majority 
are violations of Federal criminal statutes. And in 

Chairman Pike. You say the vast majority of investigations 
constitute violations of Federal criminal statutes. How many of your 
investigations are just the kind of background investigations that I 
had to get for every member of my staff sitting down here? Just 
background investigations of American citizens? 

Mr. Walsh. I would say, if I ma}" respond to that, Mr. Chairman, 
we had a survey which would embrace tnat and it is 3.798 percent of 
our efforts devoted to applicant mattei-s. 

Chairman Pike. Roughly 4 percent, then, of the.se 745,000 investi- 
gations would bo that kind of investigation; is that right? 

Mr. Walsh. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Out of these 745,840 criminal investigations, how 
man}" were submitted for prosecution? 

Mr. Walsh. The 745,000-odd embraces all of the investigations, 
not just criminal. 

Chairman Pike. All right. The vast majority of these are criminal 
investigations? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Chairman Pike. Give me the number. How many of them were 
criminal investigations? 

Mr. Walsh. I don’t have the number offhand, sir. I could take a 
guess at it ; 75 percent would be my guess. 

Chairman Pike. So you have 25 percent — you liave rouglily 
150,000 investigations which were conducted last year, which were 
noncriminal investigations; is that correct? 

Mr. Walsh. I’d sav so. 

Chairman Pike. What were they all? If only 3 or 4 percent of them 
were these background investigations? What are you investigating 
besides crimes? 

Mr. Walsh. W’e have jurisdiction over certain civil statutes, Mr. 
Chairman. I regret I don’t have a list of them here 

Chairman Pike. Are not the thinp you are investigating under 
these statutes supposed to be crimes? V on investigate people who have 
not committed crimes, other than these background investigations? 
As to which there is no allegation of crime? 

Mr. Walsh. The principal investigative activity that we have is 
based on an allegation of crime, yes, sir. 

Chairman Pike. That I know, but I am talking about the one- 
fourth of them that are not allegations of crime. 
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Mr. Walsh. The majority of them are the applicant-tj'pe and 
security investigations. 

Chairman Plke. We have a statistical problem here. 

Under what authority, Mr. Walsh, do you take out a red stamp and 
say that “This document shall be secret”? 

Mr. Walsh. There are regulations promulgated by the 

Chairman Pike. Do you know what the regulations are? 

Mr. Walsh. I can’t 

Chairman Pike. What is your authority to classify 3'our budget 
figures as secret? 

Mr. Walsh. An Executive order, sir. 

Chairman Pike. Do 3^011 know the number of the E.xccutive order? 

Mr. Walsh. I don’t. 

Mr. Pommerening. E.xecutive Order 11652 , Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. It sa3^s Mr. Walsh ma3* classif3’ such figures as lie 
wishes to as secret, as far as the budget is concerned. That is his 
authorit3^ I don’t mean to indicate he is using this in an arbitrar3^ 
fashion, but 

Mr. Pommerening. The Executive order gives the Bureau the 
authority to classif3' items of information, the dissemination of wliich 
would be prejudicial to the national securitA' of the United States. 

Chairman Pike. National securitv of the United States. 

Now is there any other authorit3^ that Mr. Walsh has by which he 
can classif3’^ documents secret? 

Mr. P0M.MERENING. No, sir. 

Chairman Pike. Whose judgment is it that the budget would be 
prejudicial to the national security of the United States? 

Mr. Pommerening. Mr. Chairman, the budget of the FBI is not, in 
total, classified. 

Chairman Pike. Well, aii3' portion of it, on the budget. 

Mr. Pommerening. The determination of the Bureau. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClor3 ? 

Mr. McClory. Mr. Pommerening, 3011 have undertaken an in- 
house investigation of how to better evaluate your own programs and 
to get better dollar value for the different activities which are carried 
on b3' the Federal Bureau of Investigation; have \ ou not? 

Mr. Pommerening. We are, yes. 

Mr. McClory. And that was done just recenllv. Well, it is com- 
pleted isn’t it? Was there not an investigation undertaken hv the 
FBI’s inspection division of its own activities in April, March, and 
A])iil of tliis 3^ear? 

Mr. PoM.MERENiNG. The internal audit staff of the Dejiartment of 
Justice is under 1113' jui’isdiction. It has recentl3' initiated the fust 
major audit that has been made on the departmental level within the 
jurisdiction of the FBI. The subject of their review is the inspor tion 
caj)acit3* and abilitN' of the FBI. 

Mr. NIcCloky. The work has all been comi)leted, has it not? 

Mr. Po.MMERENiNG. The audit, I believe, has been completed. 

Mr. McClory. You have not made that report available to our 
committee vet, have 30U? 

Mr. Pommerening. I don’t believe I have gotten it from mv staff, 
Mr. McClor3’. 

Mr. McClory. Do you know when you are going to have it? When 
you have it, we can have it ; can we not? 
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Mr. PoMMERENiNG. Certoinlv. 

Mr. McClory. Are you familiar the report on the Interagency 
Committee on Intelligence of 1970, in which Mr. Hoover participated? 
Mr. PoMMERENiNG. I am not. 


Mr. Walsh. I am not, Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. That would be a secret document, but you would 
have it in your possession, would you not, because Mr. Hoover had 
one. 

Would you get that and would you look it over please? It has 
something to do with coordinating activities in the area of intelli- 
gence. Would you do that? 

Mr. POMMERENING. Certainly. 

Mr. McClory. Would you make that available to this committee, 
too? Since I Imow you have a copy. I am not going into an}’’ of the 
details regarding it but, you see we are trjdng to get, really, at the 
crux of the problem and one of the problems is that we have a terrible 
lack of coordination between the intelligence agencies, including the 


[The 1970 report requested by Mr. McClory is in the committee 
files.] 

Mr. McClory. We established the Drug Enforcement Agency. 
What I would like to know is this: What has happened as far as the 
EBPs interception, interdiction, whatever you call it, of drug traf- 
fickers as a result of this, since they have separate and independent 
authority to investigate and apprehend drug traffickers? What I am 
conceiTied about is, maybe wnat the Congress does by developing 
more agencies and more divisions to attack particular problems, 
is really create problems for ourselves by dispersing authority. Could 
you comment on that? 

Mr. POMMERENING. The enforcement of the Federal criminal laws 
in the area of narcotics and dangerous drugs is a discrete area of law 
enforcement and the administration and the Congress in their infinite 
wisdom have deemed it appropriate it be handled by a separate 
organizational entity within the Department of Justice. 

Since the creation of the Drug Enforcement Administration on 
July 1, 1973, our staff in its activities in supervising that budget has 
been impressed by the good levels of liaison and cooperation that 
exist between the two organizations. As I understand it, any informa- 
tion or SLuy leads that the Bureau surfaces in the pursuit of their other 
responsibilities are immediately transmitted to DEA for their appro- 
priate action. 

Mr. McClory. My information is we have really had a breakdown 
in apprehending the big drug traffickers. We are getting more of the 
middle level drug traffickers and those in the lower levels but some of 
the big operators in hard drugs are not being detected the way they 
wore just a few years ago. 

Do you utilize the CIA in connection with drug enforcement as 
well? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. I would have to, Mr. McClory, go back and 
review some of my DEA materials in order to respond wdth the 
degree of accuracy to which I think you are entitled. I did not do 
that prior to this morning’s session. 

Mr. McClory. I see my time is up, Mr. Chairman. 
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[The information requested is in the committee files.] 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
while we are proceeding on our long journey to follow the dollars, 
what is really at issue here is the people's freedom specifically guaran- 
teed by the Constitution and the Bin of Rights to that Constitution. 

It seems to me here the question is whether or not we have already 
lost many of our freedoms through agencies ostensibly designed to 
protect those precious freedoms on the part of the people. 

1 have an FBI document dated February 26, 1971, to the Director 
of the FBI from the special agent m charge, San Francisco. The 
document regards a constituent of mine whose name I will not use. 

The next to the last paragraph reads: 

Due to lack of information and activities of subject, San Francisco is not 
submitting a summary report at this time. Subject is not being recommended for 
inclusion on the security index as it is felt additional investigation is required 
before this evaluation can be reached. 

I would like responses to the following questions: 

What is the security index? 

What was the authority for it? 

Is it still in operation? 

If not, when did it end? 

Was this operation ever discussed with Congi’ess or 0MB? 

Did the budget show funds for this operation? 

Please provide full files and data to this committee. 

I have, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, another 
document here dated January 21, 1971, to all agents, from SAC, 
Portland, subject FBI intelligence letter for the President, code name 
“Inlet." Research satellite matter. I would like to read some short 
parts of this: 

For information of all agents. The Bureau, during 1969 initiated captioned 
programs of furnishing high level intelligence data in the security field to the 
President and the Attorney General on a continuing basis. The materials to be 
furnished to the Bureau is not of routine nature but rather that which has the 
quality of importance and timeliness nece.ssary to secure the President's interest 
and to provide him with meaningful intelligence for his guidance. 

The Bureau is not interested in more rumors or nebulous information. 

It goes on to describe such intelligence including the following listed 
in item No. 6: 

Items with an unusual twist, or concening prominent personalities which may 
be of special interest to the President or the Attorney General. It is to be noted 
that the type of information desired in paragraph 6 may be obtained through 
investigations not wholly related to the security field. 

I w’ould like to ask: 

Who authorized “Inlet"? 

Is Inlet still in operation? 

Did it include political intelligence? 

Has the FBI ever gathered political intelligence? 

When ; for whom? 

Please provide for the committee full files. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to follow on the 
questions of Mr. McClory: 

The FBI has hired a significant number of informants. I would like 
to focus for a moment on a case that speaks to the use of funds, method 
of operation, and the capability of audit. I would not use specific names. 



The gentlemen from the FBI, I am sure, can verify this narrative. 

In the early 1970’s a former member of the Miniiteman organiza- 
tion was recruited as an FBI informer. He was the leader of a right 
wing organization called the Secret Armj^ Organization. 

The prime function of the informer was to surveil and harass 
activists. 

While on the FBI payroll at $200 per month, plus expenses, the 
informant participateu in bombings and burglaries. During one of the 
burglaries a gun was stolen. Some days later that gun was fired at the 
house of an activist shattering the elbow of a young woman. The 
informer was in the car from which the gun was fired. 

The informant took the gun and gave it to his FBI contact. The 
agent hid the gun under his couch for 6 months until the SAG member 
who did the snooting was apprehended by local j)olice. The incident 
finally cost the agent his job. 

During this same period, the informer ])ublished at least indirectly 
at FBI expense these two very interesting gems: Xo. 1. “Boobytrap." 
A how-to treatise: No. 2. The use of ammonium nitrate in high 
exjilosives. I would assume ^to discredit the progressive political com- 
munity in this country. 

I hope this committee will look fully into this matter. 

I would like to ask the FBI representative if he is familiar with the 
case and wishes to comment, but with a jireface of several questions. 

How many informers does the FBI have? 

How many informers in the last decade have been found to have 
participated in lawless acts while informants? 

How much money is budgeted for informants? 

What kind of controls are there on informers? 

What authority and regulations governing use of informers do we 
have? 

Are there now FBI counterintelligence jirograms that utilize 
informers? 

I would ask the gentleman to please provide for this committee full 
data and information. 

I have also before me a memorandum, FBI, dated May 9, 1960, to 
W. C. Sullivan from C. D. Brennan. Subject: Counterintelligence 
program, internal security, disruption of the New Left. 

1 would like to read the first paragraph: 

Our Nation is undergoing an era of disruption and violence cau-^ed to a large 
ext(‘nt by various indi\iduals generally concerned with the New Left. Some of 
these activists urge revolution in .\nierica and call for the defeat t>f the United 
States in Vietnam They continually have falsely alleged police brutality and do 
iK't hesitate to utilize unlawful acts to further their so-called causes 

The New Left has on many occasions viciously and scurrilously attacked the 
Director of the FBI in an attempt to hamper our investigation of it and to drive 
us off college camiuises With this in mind, it is our recornmenadtion that a new 
counterintelligence program be designed to neutralize the New Left and the key 
activists 

The key activists are those individuals who are the moving forces behind the 
New Left and upon whom we have intensified our investigations. 

I wonder if the program was started because the Director was called 
names. 

I have also a Cointel paper dated March 4, 1668, to all agents in 
charge from the Director of FBI entitled “Counter-:nteiligence 
programs, Black Nationalist Hate Groups, Racial Intelligence.” 
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I would like to read a part of it : 

2. To prevent the rise of a Messiah who could unify and electrify the militant 
black nationalist movement 

And 1 leave out names 

might have been such a Messiah. 

He is the martyr of the movement today. , , and all aspire 

to this position. is less of a threat l)ccause of his age, is to be a very 

real contender for this position should he abandon his proposed obedience to white 

liberal doctrines, nonviolence, and embrace black nationalism. has the 

charisma to be a real threat in this case. 

T characterize this as extremely racist and extremely dangerous 
and it is appalling that an agency of the Government charged with the 
I’espojisibiiity to defend the delicate rights of human beings in this 
country would ever embark upon this kind of statement. 

I have papers (hat show that an operation Cointel program to 
include harassment, disinformation, warrantless entry, unauthorized 
access to bank records, defamation, and illegal mail coverage. 

I would like to ask for full files on Cointel and the following questions. 

Does have any intelligence or counterintelligence programs 

presently underway? 

If so, what are they? 

Did FBI have a counterintelligence program to pit Black Panthers 
against organized crime? 

What is the FBI’s role in COXARC program, code word “Garden 
plot?” 

Please furnish full file. 

Does the FBI operate in Canada in any role beyond liaison? 

Has the FBI ever provided confidential information to ITT? 

Within the last decade has FBI initiated any intelligence or counter- 
intelligence programs against labor unions? 

Has the FBI ever attempted surreptitiously to monitor the defense 
efforts of a F’ederal defendant? 

Has the FBI, any agent, or informant ever authorized or directed, 
suggested, or participated in an assassination or such an attempt? 

lias the FBI ever initiated any operations or efforts against radio 
stations, news services, or newspapers? 

Has tiie FBI ever sought or obtained illegal access to bank records? 

Has the FBI ever participated in surreptitous entry operations? 

Were anv with or for the CIA or XSA? 

II as the FBI ever participated in mail covers? 

Is there any FBI program against AIM, the American Indian 
Movement? 

Explain fully the specific Operation Cointel program. 

Are similar programs now in existence? 

Please furnish files. 

Were Cointel programs discussed with 0MB, the Attorney General, 

. or Congress prior to their initiations? 

What authority was there for expenditure of funds and manpower 
for Cointel? 

What is the and has been the FBI relationship with the Boll Tele- 
phone Co. and ITT? 

Please furnish all files. 

What is the Law Enforcement Intelligence Unit? 
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Does it maintain files on U.S. citizens? 

What was the authority? 

Does it pass information to State and local agencies? 

How IS this program funded? 

Now, with respect to DEA. Please explain the full nature and 
scope of the CIA’s relationship with the Drug Enforcement Agency, 
including CIA personnel serving with DEA. 

Give the committee full data. 

Explain Operation Silver Dollar and the relationship of the Drug 
Enforcement Agency offices and Mr. Howard Hughes. 

Please give this committee all data. 

How many 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Did you wish to make any response? 

Mr. Walsh. I cannot make a response, sir. 

I started to take some notes, but I am inadequate in that regard 
and I would like to suggest, if it is agreeable to the Chair, that the 
questions be submitted to us in wiling. 

Chairman Pike. That certainly will be done in that manner. 

Mr. Walsh. Thank you, sir. 

[The response to the questions asked by Mr. Dellums above 
follows:] 

U.S. House Select Committee On Intelligence Activities (HSC) 

REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION MADE BY MEMBERS OF HSC AT HEARING HELD AUGUST 7, 
1975, REGARDING “BUDGET INQUIRY ON INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES” 

On August 7, 1975, Assistant FBI Director Eugene W. Walsh appeared before a 
hearing of the HSC dealing with the subject matter “Budget Inquiry on Intel- 
ligence Activities.” During the course of the hearing, members of the Committee 
made specific inquiries into the operations of this Bureau, which inquiries, it was 
stated by the HSC Chairman, “ran some distance” from budgetary matters. Set 
forth below are Bureau responses which have been cleared with the Department 
of Justice and which are believed to be responsive to applicable inquiries made of 
Mr. Walsh on the above occasion. These inquiries were extracted from a review of 
the transcript of the above hearing. 

Pages 1278 to 1286 [pages 297 to 300 in the printed hearing] of the transcript 
testimony contain a series of questions concerning Bureau operations posed by 
Representative Ronald V. Dellums. Responses to these inquiries are set forth 
below. 

Page 1279 contains a series of questions concerning the Security Index. Informa- 
tion responsive to these inquiries has been incorporated into a memorandum pre- 
pared by this Bureau and directed to the HSC under the date of September 12, 
1975, in response to an HSC inquiry dated August 27, 1975, concerning the opera- 
tion of the ADEX. 

Pages 1279 and 1280 of the transcript testimony contain a series of questions 
relating to “INLET” as follows: 

(a) Who authorized INLET? The FBI intelligence letter for the President 
(acronym: INLET) was instituted in November, 1969, pursuant to then FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover’s instructions to keep the President fully informed of 
significant intelligence developments within the purview of this Bureau’s security 
responsibilities. Dissemination was restricted to the President and the Attorney 
(jeneral, 

(b) Is INLET still in operation? No. The last INLET was issued during Aupist, 
1970. Changes in this Bureau’s communications capability including the ability 
to afford immediate teletype dissemination of intelligence data to The White 
House rendered the intelligence letter as such obsolete by 1970. Items submitted 
by field offices designating INLET w’ere disseminated in other ways. By late 
1972, it was concluded that the use of the designation INLET was no longer 
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necessa^ and in December, 1972, the last vestige of the INLET program was 
discontinued and the held offices so advised. The field offices were also advised, 
however, that they had a continuing responsibility to be alert for high level 
intelligence data of the type formerly specified under the INLET program. 

(c) Did it include political intelligence? No. Instructions regarding INLET 
referred to information developed through ongoing investigative operations and 
which were within the purview of this Bureau's security responsibilities. This 
Bureau's instructions, when initiating this program, indicated that “mere rumors 
or nebulous information will have no place in this letter." 

(d) Has the FBI ever gathered political intelligence? No. The FBI has never 
as a policy collected political intelligence. Bureau investigations are strictly based 
on authority and jurisdiction as mandated bv statute. Presidential Directives 
and instructions from the Attorney General. The end product of this Bureau's 
investigations may, in certain instances, contain information which might be 
defined as political intelligence by some. This information is, however, not the 
object of this Bureau’s investigative interest. Moreover, the product of this 
Bureau’s inva<5tigations is considered by Departmental regulations to be con- 
fidential in nature and its dissemination outside the Bureau is severely restricted 
by this Bureau’s dissemination policy. 

Page 1282 of the transcript testimony contains a series of questions relating to 
this Bureau's use and handling of informants. Materials and documents responsive 
to inquirias relaHng to this matter have previously been furnished the IlSC by 
memoranda datfd August 7, 1975, August 18, 1975, September 5, 1975, and 
September 10, 1975, all prepared in response to written HSC inquiries dealing 
with informant matters. 

Pages 1284-1286 contain a series of questions relating to COINTELPRO. 
Extensive information concerning this Bureau’s participation in COINTELPRO 
was made available by this Bureau to IISC representatives on August 29, 1975, 
and September 12, 1975. 

Page 1284 of the transcript testimony contains the question “What is the 
FBI’s role in CONARC program, code word ‘Garden Plot’?’’ FBI Headquarters 
indicies do not contain any references to the term CONARC. These indices do, 
however, contain several references to “Garden Plot.’’ These references are news 
releases indicating lhat in 1970, the Department of Justice disclosed that the 
Federal Government had developed as early as mid- 1967, a plan under the code 
name “Garden Plot’’ which called for the use of Federal troops to quell civil 
disturbances. 

Page 1284 of the transcript testimony contains the question as to whether the 
FBI operates in Canada in any role beyond liaison. The policy of the FBI is and 
all investigative personnel arc so advised that the FBI docs not operate in Canada 
in any role beyond liaison. 

Pages 1284 and 1286 of the transcript testimony contain questions concerning 
any relationship that doe.s or may have existed between the FBI, the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company (ITT) and the telephone company. In answer 
to specific questions, there is no information in FBI Headquarters files indicating 
this Bureau has ever provided confidential information to ITT. The h'BI has a 
normal customer relationship with both the telephone company and ITT. ITT 
has been consulted from time to time concerning business services and systems 
which have been of interest to the FBI. This has been especially true in the 
communications field as the FBI operates its own extensive radio and teletype 
systems. Additionally, the telephone company provides leased lines for use in 
technical surveillances all of which are authorized by the Attorney General. 
FBI personnel install and connect the.se technical surveillances to the Teased 
lines. Telephone company personnel are not involved in the installation of such 
surveillances. The telephone company also furnishes toll call records upon au- 
thorized requests in connection with ongoing FBI investigations. 

Page 1285 of the transcript testimony contains a question as to whether the 
FBI ha.s ever attempted surreptitiously to monitor the defense efforts of a F'ederal 
defendant. No. The FBI ^Manual of Instructions, Section 107 F 12, a copy of 
which h:us been made available to the HSC, contains specific instructions regard- 
ing the procedure to be followed in situations where efforts are made by defense 
interests to involve our informant.s in a defendant’s defense preparations. These 
instructions are designed to prevent any legitimate claim that this Bureau has 
invaded the defense camp. 
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Rage 128.J of the transcriot testimony contains a question ns to whether the 
FBI, a Bureau Agent or a Bureau informant ever authorized, directed, suggested 
or participated in an assassination or an lissassination attempt. There is no rea- 
sonably retrievable manner available to this Bureau short of a manual search 
of all existing Bureau files tt) reply absolutely to the above que.stion. It is pointed 
out, however, that Bureau involvement in any such action would be eritirely 
contradictory to the long-established and recognized code of conduct for Bureau 
employees. A check with knowledgeable Bureau pei;sonnel concerning this matter 
failed to uncover any incident substantiating the participation of the FBI, Bureau 
personnel or informant acting under the direction of the Bureau us having engaged 
in such activities. 

Page 128.") of the transcript testimony contains an inquiry as to whether the 
FBI ever sought or obtained illegal acce.ss to bank records. Again, an absolute 
reply to this inquiry would require a manual .search e ‘ v very file maintained by the 
FBI. To the best recollection of Bureau individuals a position to be cognizant 
of such matters, the FBI has never .sought or obtainea illegal acce.ss to bank 
records. Requests foY such records have been fulfilled through requests made of 
authorized bank officials or by the use of a .subpoena duces tecum. 

Page 128") of the transcript testinumy contains a question concerning the FBI 
and its po.ssible use of mail covers. The FBI, on' a selective ba.sis during official 
investigations, utilizes mail covers in accordance with procedures set out in the 
Postal Manual, Part 861. Mail cover requests are directed to the appropriate 
Regional Postal Inspector in Charge in criminal and fugitive situations and to the 
Chief Postal Inspector in national security matters. Final decision as to whether a 
mail cover is effected lies with the appropriate postal official. 

Page 128.0 contains an inquiry as to whether there is any FBI program against 
the American Indian Movement. No FBI program has been directed against the 
American Indian Movement. The FBI has conducted investigations based on in- 
formation indicating that the American Indian Movement or individuals associ- 
ated with that organization have engaged in activities which could involve a 
violation of Title 18, C.S. Code, Secti(»n 2.3S3 (Rebellion or Insurrection), Section 
2384 (Seditious Conspiracy) or other Federal statutes. Investigation has also been 
conducted at the specific recfiiest of the Department of Justice. For example, by 
letter dated November 21, 1672, Deputy .\ttorney General Ralph E. Erickson 
requested that this Bureau intensify its efforts in identifying violence prone 
individuals or organizations within the American Indian movement who'inay be 
planning future violent demonstrations or criminal activities; by letter dated 
April 26, 1973, ,\ssistant Attorney General Henry E. Petersen requested “reports 
of significant incidents invoh ing Indians that might suggest the develooment cif 
any future militant confrontatinn between Indians and the Government’ . and by 
letter dated April 22, 1974, .Assistant Attorney General Petersen reiterated the 
aforementioned instructions of November 21, 1972. 

Page 1286 of the transcript testimony contains a series of questions relating to 
the Law Enforcement Intelligence Unit. 

The Law Enforcement Intelligence Unit (LEIU) was originally established 
in 1956, and maintains its national clearinghouse at the California Department 
of Justice’s Bureau of Identification and Investigation (CII), Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. For administrative purposes LEIL' has divided the country into f air 
zones: northwest, soutliwest, east, and central, and membership is open to regular 
law enforcement organizations therein, including city police departments, sheriffs’ 
offices, and other agencies. There is no fee for membership, but each agency 
joining is required to maintain an “intelligence unit,” even if it consists of only 
one person. 

The information exchanged by LEIU ])ertains to hoodlums, mobsters, and 
organized crime in general, with particular reference to those criminals who move 
about from one jurisdiction to another or whose eperations extend beyond the 
jurisdiction of any one agency. 

The FBI has not accej)ted membership or formal participation in the activities 
of LEIU, but this Bureau has, when invited, sent rejjresentative.s to attend 
meetings as observers. 

In an article dated May 14, 1975, from the Los Angeles Times, Associated 
Pre.ss Wire Service, it was set forth that LICIU has its headqimrters in Long 
Beach, California, and ojierates a computerized information bank known as the 
Interstate Organized Crime Index. That index, based in the California Deptirt- 
ment of Justice, has received $1,338,486 from the Federal Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. About 2.30 police agencies in the United States and 
Canada belong to the LEIU. 



Chairman Pike. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, \tr. Chairman. 

Mr. Walsh, or Mr. Pommerening, recently tlie head of the Justice 
Department relieved Mr. John Bartels as head of the DEA. Subject 
to an investigation on the Senate side by the Jackson Subcommittee 
on Investigations, one of the charges made bv that committee was 
that there was “endemic corruption’* in the D6A. 

I understand a Mr. Silberman, who^is now our Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia, on two occasions undertook to investigate Mr. John 
Bartels and the chafes leveled against him. 

My information is said to be that Mr. Silberman found no cor- 
ruption on Mr. Bartel’s part. What have vou, if anything, found in 
your auditing of the DEA that would indicate there was con’uption 
in the DEA under Mr. Bartels’ leadership? 

Mr. Pommerening. None of the contacts of my staff has indicated 
the jiresence of any corruption. 

NIr. Murphy. I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Po.MMERENiNO. None of the activities of my staff, in their 
several responsibilities in working with DEA, gives me any reason 
to believe there was corruption of anv kind, endemic or otherwise, in 
DEA. 

Mr. Murphy. So there was no corruption, and your staff would 
know, is that right? 

Mr. Pommerening. I didn't say that, Mr. Murphy. 

We audit the programs, we audit the budgetary reijuests, we audit 
the finances. 

Mr. Murphy. Vou also audit any money they would have used to 
pay their informants, would you not? Did you find anything question- 
able in this regarti? 

Mr. Pommerening. No;'we did not. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you find anytliing as far as corruption with 
regard to their payroll? 

Mr. PoM.MEHENiNO. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you find anything with regard to corruption 
involving foreign travel? 

Mr. Po.mmerening. No. 

Mr. Murphy. In the maintenance and running of any of their 
foreign offices? 

Mr. Pommerening. No. 

Mr. Murphy. In the maintenance and running of any domestic 
offices? 

Mr. Pommerening. None of my audit activities 

Mr. Murphy. I want to make sure we are covering everything your 
audit would cover, Mr. Pommerening. 

In other words, 90 percent of the DEA’s work is done with money 
coming from the budget, is that correct? 

Mr. Pommerening. Mr. Murjihy, we are not in a posture of con- 
tinuous audit in any one of the organizations in the department. 
We have an audit staff of 52 people covering all organizations in a 
50, 000-man Depjirtment. Our audits are, at intervals, divided be- 
tween special activities or programs in the or^nization. 

Mr. Murphy. How often would you auilit DEA’s books? 

Mr. Pommerening. In their totality? 
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Mr. Murphy. In any part. Any part. At least once a year? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNQ. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You don’t audit that often? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Murphy. What is your procedure for auditing? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. OuT procedure is to make audits of selective 

E rograms, and if we can acnieve a 3-year cycle, we would be very 
appy. We have not been able to do that. Nor have our audits in the 
case of DEA or any organization in the Department covered the 
totality of the operation. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you know anything about the investigation Mr. 
Silberman undertook of the DEA? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. I do not. 

Mr. Murphy. Do any of you gentlemen? How. about you, Mr. 
Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Could we ^et that information? 

Mr. Walsh. I l^ow nothing about it, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Could you ask? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. 1 would suggest if the committee wanted the 
file, they would be advised to direct a request to the Deputy Attorney 
General. 

Mr. Murphy. Who in the FBI would we bring before this committee 
when we are looking for whether or not there is a connection between 
NSA and its intelligence-gathering activities and FBI? I understand 
you peo^e are not in that line of work. 

Mr. Walsh. I would suggest that Assistant Director Wannall 
would be the proper individual. 

Mr. Murphy. The Assistant Director? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all the questions 
I have. 

Chairman Pike. I will say to the gentleman the Director 'Would 
know about it, too. We might even ask him. 

Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask the gentleman a couple of que^ions about 
where the authority comes from for doing some of the tilings that are 
being done. 

For example, you know in the CIA the authority for the CIA’s 
activities are that 1947 act which lays out certain kinds of provisions. 

The authority for the National Security Agency getting involved 
is that very secret- executive order which we finally were able to get. 

Where is the authority for the Justice Department and the FBI to 
get involved in things like internal security and counterespionage? 
Where does that arise? 

Mr. Walsh. I haven’t that information, Mr. Aspin. I would bo 
glad to respond in writing. I do not have it in my memory, 

Mr. Aspin. Does anybovdy you have brought with you know where 
this comes from? 

Where in the law is there authority for the FBI and the Justice 
D^artment to do these kinds of investigations? 

Or which Executive order? Where b the charter for what you are 
doing? Where b the authority? 
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Mr. PoMMERENiNG. Mr. Aspin, I have a long series of statutory 
references covering in general the areas in which you are expressing 
interest. I can just read some of them — and they are scatterecLthrough 
this long document. I wasn^t aware you might be asking thait specific 
question so I did not pull them together. If you would like to take 
the time for me to page through this and cite them, I will. Otherwise, I 
will put them in the record in an orderly fashion. 

Mr. Aspin. Provide it for the record if you can. 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. We do have a statutory reference to every one 
of the programs which we view as our grant of authority. 

Mr. Aspin. What kind of statutory reference is it? Is it a law, an 
Executive order in general? What kind of things are you talking 
about? 

Mr. PoMMERBNiNG< There are various Federal statutes including 
rebellion and insurrection, title 18, United States Code, section 2383. 

Mr. Aspin. Does it mention the Justice Department and FBI? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. I haven’t the full text nere, Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. As we are not going to be able to do it in this kind of 
discussion, perhaps the best thing to do is just provide that informa- 
tion that you have for the record. 

Mr. POMMERENING. I would be very happy to make an orderly 
compilation. 

Mr. Aspin. What I am particularly interested in is, what gives 
FBI the authority to, for example, conduct intelligence operations 
within organizations which have not committed a crime? I understand 
there are certain authorities where you suspect someone of committing 
a crime. FBI feels they can investigate organizations which have not 
broken the law. I’d like to know from where that authority comes. 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. We would be happy to give you our justification. 

[The material submitted in response to Congressman Aspin’s ques- 
tion is in the committee files.) 

Mr.. Aspin. Let me ask another question: The FBI essentially 
does three different kinds of things. It does, for example, security 
checks of the kind where, you know, somebody needs a security clear- 
ance to get a job, or get a security clearance in order to receive classified 
information from Government agencies and that kind of thing. It also 
does criminal surveillance and it also does noncriminal surveillance, 
like the checkup on antiwar groups and other things to keep an eye 
on them. 

When you have those three things and have them all mixed together, 
is .there a way to keep those separate? In other words, the files being 
done on people for security checks, do they get mixed in with other 
files? Is tnere any procedure to make sure those things are separate? 
As I understand, it is the same kinds of people which are domg the 
satne checks in many cases. 

Mr. Walsh. The files, Mr. Aspin, are maintained in the Files and 
Communications Di\dsion. 

Mr. Aspin. Which files do you now speak of? 

Mr. Walsh. All files. 

Mr. Aspin. They are kept in what office? 

Mr. Walsh. Files and Communications Division of the FBI. 

Mr. Aspin. All files on anybody. If you did a securitj^ check on 
Sam Jones to get a job, that would be kept by that Division as well 
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as if you were doing a check on somebody because you thought they 
were the people who were involved in a bank robbery. 

Mr. Walsh. Maintained according to classification. Each type 

Mr.'^S^iN. How do those classifications work and how are they 
kept separate? 

Mr. Walsh. The}^ are in chronological order. For example, classi- 
fication 1 deals with the National Academy and training matters as 
to all investigations. 

Mr. Aspin. When you have a classification No. 1, is. there any reason 
why somebody can’t transfer information from one category to 
another? For example, a file done on somebod}" which is just a sheer 
security check kind of file, what would prevent that from being added 
to another information picked up somewhere else? 

Mr. Walsh. Nothing, sir. I 

Mr. Aspin. Nothing would prevent that? 

Mr. Walsh. Nothing. 

Mr. Aspin. So in fact it could happen? 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Walsh, does FBI include State and local police 
budgets or is the money you spend with State and local police included 
in the overall FBI budget? 

Mr. Walsh. I am sorry, sir, I don’t understand the question. 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. The answer is “Yes,” Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. How is it included in the budget? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. One of the primary categories where FBI 
budgeted funds are used for State and local law enforcement purposes 
is in the training of State and local law enforcement people at Quantico. 

Mr. Kasten. Do you use State and local police to collect intelli- 
gence? Specifically for wiretapping or surveillance? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Kasten. Is it not a fact you have used District of Columbia 
police for wiretapping? 

Mr. Walsh. I have no knowledge of that. I am completely unin- 
formed on it, sir.'I don’t know. 

Mr. Kasten. If this was in fact going on, one of the reasons may be 
that the State and local laws are sometimes less restrictive in areas of 
wiretapping and surveillance than the Federal law. 

Mr. Walsh. I can’t respond to that, sir. I have no knowledge in that 
field. 

Mr. Kasten. Are you aware of the existence of a school in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., known as the National Intelligence Academ^^? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir. 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Pommerening? 

Mr. Pommerening. I am not aware of it, Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. There is a sign on the receptionists’ desk in that 
Academ}": “U.S. Government regulations prohibit any discussion of 
this organization, or this facility.” Do you know anything about this 
at all? 

^fr. Pommerening. I do not. 

Mr. Walsh. I do not. 

Mr. Kasten. It is run evidently by a Jack Holcomb, who has been 
working with the NIA. He has publicly boasted of being contacted by 
FBI to handle “anything the Feds won’t touch.” In the past 16 
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months, the National Intelligence Academj^ has been teaching sophis- 
ticated skills of electronic spying to many officers, incluaing two 
foreign nations. From the quote in Newsweek magazine, he k working 
with the FBI.^re you aware of this? 

Mr. Walsh. I am not aware of this in any way, sir. 

Mr. Kasten. Then I can’t ask you whether you contract with them 
under any circumstances, or where those funds would be, could I? 

I wonder if we could ask, Mr. Chairman, that they research this? 

Chairman Pike. I think perhaps the gentleman could respond 
as to where the funds would be if they did contract with them, even 
if he is not aware of it. 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Chairman, we have no contract with an organi- 
zation of that name, I can tell you that. The contracts come under my 
jurisdiction. I have never heard the name, sir. 

Mr. Kasten. Let me go back to the question of working with local 
governments in training and other kinds of ways. 

When we talk about the cost of Federal intelligence, are you satisfied 
that the work that takes place in State and local governments, coor- 
dinating with the FBI in some cases on wiretapping, or surveillance — 
is that being reflected in addition to the training money? Do you 
deny any of this coordination goes on? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir; we have no cooperative effort to get local 
police to place wiretaps in our behalf, if that is what the question is, sir. 

Mr. Kasten. It is clear to me in one case you have been working 
with State and local police, and what I am interested in is whether 
or not this work which I believe is going on with State and local 
police should be reflected somewhere in the ovemll FBI budget, in 
addition to the training? 

Mr. Walsh. If we could respond to that, Mr. Kasten, in writing, 
I would be pleased to prepare a response. I am just ignorant on the 
subject. 

Mr. Kasten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Chairman Pike. I just want to say on behalf of Mr. Walsh, that 
in fairness to Mr. Walsh, we did indicate that the basic thrust of our 
questioning today would pertain to budgetary matters. I realize that 
a great deal of the questioning has run some distance from that. 
When you say, as you have too often, ‘T am ignorant of these mat- 
ters,” don’t keep using those words; just say, “It doesn’t come within 
my jurisdiction^” It sounds a lot more classy. 

It is fair to you to say that we recognize that this does not all come 
within your jurisdiction. 

Mr. Milford? 

Mr. Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Does the gentleman yield for a parliameniary 
inquiry? 

Mr. Milford. Yes. 

Mr. Dellums. I would like to ask, are the questions that I rmsed 
to be submitted for the record? 

Chairman Pike. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Milford. I have no specific questions, but I would like to 
make just one short statement that bothers me a little bit. There 
seems to be kind of a new fad that is ver^^ popular with some of our 
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citizens and even a few of our colleagues in Congress that would 
seemingly paint our intelligence community as “guys with black 
hats.” 

The premise seems to be that anything that is secret is bad. The 
sensational revelation in the Watergate episode and a few illegalities 
discovered within our police and intelligence agencies have furthered 
this black-hat image. 

I think it is important for us to keep a proper perspective and 
recognize a few facts of life. There are divisive elements operating 
within this country that pose a definite threat to our society and to 
our governmental system. These elements do not respect human 
lights. They do not respect laws, civil rights, or any other principles 
of our democratic system. WTiile I would not in any way want to deny 
any American citizen his due process or the protection of our laws, we 
must also realize that the divisive elements will use these same laws 
to hide their activities. The job of our intelligence community is very 
difficult, yet very vital. 

I tliink that the Congress must recognize that society, as a whole, 
has the right to exist and to be protected. We have a narrow line to 
walk in, being sure that oui’ laws protect both the society and the 
individual. 

Wliile neither this committee nor I would tolerate illegal activities 
within our police or intelligence agencies, I would not want to condemn 
the thousands of loyal employees in these agencies because of the 
acts of a few. 

Frankly, as an e.x-police officer some years back, I have the highest 
respect for the Federal Bureau of Investigation. I think it has an out- 
standing record, and I would not want anyone to feel that I, for one, 
feel that it is wearing a black hat. 

Mr. McClory. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Milford. I yield. 

Mr. McClory. I thank the gentleman for yielding, and I want to 
concur in the statement that the gentleman has made. I would also 
like to add that, you know, any of my inquiries which tend to test the 
activities or the e.xpenditures of funds or inquiring into what might be 
regarded as excesses, or improper actions, should not be interpreted 
as any lack of respect for the legitimate and extremely important 
function of the FBI and the other agencies, including all the intelli- 
gence agencies. 

Mr. Milford. I will join with you in the inquiry. I think we should 
probe and probe deeply, but at the same time I wouldn’t like the 
impression to go out that all is bad in the situation. ‘ 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pommerening, since your having assumed your present respon- 
sibilities in August of 1974, approximately a year ago, can you tell me 
how many audits your internal audit section has completed under 
your direction? 

Mr. Pommerening. Off the top of my head, Mr. Hayes, I cannot. 

Mr. Hayes. Are you responsible for delineating the audits, how 
they are perceived, and in what particular section they are perceived, 
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whether or not they are to be directed to a special activity or a 
program? 

Mr. PoMMERExiNG. I have a general responsibility. However, it 
has been my policy to clothe the internal audit staff with a large 
measure of autonomy so they can move on their own motion into 
areas where, by reason of their working with the organization, they 
think there is a problem that should be reviewed. 

There are occasions where there are special program areas or sub- 
areas which come to my attention, which I feel warrant some review, 
in which case I ^\^ll review the matter with the Director of the audit 
staff and he will generally, at my direction, move into that area. 

Mr. Hayes, mthin your specific responsibilities, then, have you 
had occasion to have brought to your attention by part of the audit 
staff, any internal audit section work with what we have been dis- 
cussing generally as the iittelligence responsibilities of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation? 

Mr. POMMERENING. No. 

Mr. Hayes. So during at least that period of time there have been 
no audits undertaken by the Internal Audit Section? 

Mr. PoMMERENixG. To this point the activity of my staff in the 
FBI — and I referred to this earlier — has been to undertake and, I 
believe, as I think Mr. McClory mentioned, they are almost at the 
conclusion, an audit of the inspection and internal audit capacity 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Hayes. Repeat that. You say there is a special report being 
done on the internal audit capacity of the FBI? 

Mr. Pommerening. That is correct. 

Mr. Hayes. Who directed that to be undertaken? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. I did. 

Mr. Hayes. Did 3’^ou do that in response to specific requests from 
the Attorney General? 

Mr. POMMERENING. No, sir. 

Mr. Hayes. On your own motion, then? 

Mr. POMMERENING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hayes. To your knowledge that is the first one of those in the 
histor}'’ of the FBI? 

Mr. POMMERENING. Ycs, it is, in that area. There has been one other 
audit we have conducted in the FBI, and that was a part of the 
departmentwide audit. 

Prefacing that comment I must say the internal audit staff in the 
Department of Justice did not exist until June of 1970, and it has 
been developed from a zero resource organization 

Mr. Hayes. So, in other words, that audit is sometime between 1970 
and the present? 

Mr. POMMERENING. There is another audit as part of a department- 
wide review, and that is an audit of what is known as the confidential 
funds in the FBI, which is an annual appropriation of $70,000 that 
can be dispensed 

Mr. Hayes. That is two audits. 

Can you tell me whether or not you have been directed by anyone 
to reduce your internal audit staff due to pressures of inflation or due 
to Presidential directives to save money and economize? 

Mr. POMMERENING. That is not true. It has never been suggested 
to me. This is the first time I have heard that. 



Mr. Hates. I have just inquired. Have you? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. No. As a matter of fact, the staff has grown 
continuously. 

Mr. Hayes. Do you have underway at the present time discussions 
on specific audits of the intelligence section that are to be undertaken 
in the future, either in conjunction with the general congressional 
overview of intelligence activities, or for any other reason? 

Mr. Pommerening. Mr. Hoobler’s staff has in recent months done 
some work with the Criminal Division in evaluating and assisting them 
in the program of organized crime intelligence. 

In addition, in my organization I have an' information system staff 
charged with reviewing all automated data processing and telecom- 
munication programs within the department. Some of these, of course, 
pertain to the intelligence efforts of some organizations in the depart- 
ment. Because of the very particular area of expertise there, the 
primary and indepth reviews and audits are handled b}^ that staff, 
and they are ongoing in organizations within the department. 

Mr. Hayes. By that staff of Mr. Hoobler? 

Mr. Pommerening. No; this is the information systems staff. 

Mr. Giaimo [presiding!. The gentleman from Colorado is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Walsh, when you established there was no 
congressional direction of where the FBI spends funds or how it 
jmends them or really if there was any interest on the part of the 
Congress, I would like to know who makes the decisions with respect 
to how much money will be, spent in the intelligence field, and in 
counterintelligence? 

Mr. Walsh. They w^ould be made by the Director of FBI in con- 
sultation with the Executives Conference. 

Mr. JoH.NSON. Who constitutes the Executives Conference? 

Mr. Walsh. The Executives Conference is composed of the 13 
Assistant Directors, each of whom heads a division; two Assistants to 
the Director, one of whom is in charge of all administrative matter. 
And the other is in charge of all investigative matters; the Associate 
Director, Mr. Callahan; and Mr. Kelley. 

Mr. Johnson. At this level is there any input from the Director of 
Central Intelligence? 

Mr. Walsh. At that level, sir? 

Mr. Johnson. When you are starting to make up ^your budget and 
are allocating the amount of mone^" you want to put into your budget 
for intelligence and counterintelligence, do you have aii3' contact with 
the Director of Central Intelligence? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. Mr. WannalFs Division. He is the Assistant 
Director in charge of the Intelligence Division which has liaison with 
the Director of Central Intelligence. 

Mr. Johnson. What do you mean when you say they have liaison? 
They get together for coffee once in a while, or do they have con- 
tinuing contact? Does he talk to the Director of Central Intelligence 
or does he talk to his secretary or to his assistant? What actual 
contact do they have to coordinate this spending? Does the Director 
of Central Intelligence say “We need to have you spend this much 
money or do this kind of activity’^? 

Mr. Walsh. The specific details of their relationship, Mr. Johnson, 
I am not acquainted with. 
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Mr. Johnson. How about the Attorney General, does he have any 
input into this budge tmaking process? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. I would like to respond to that. Mr, Walsh 
has described elements of the process within the. Bureau. After they 
have made their determinations and make a submission to the depart- 
ment based upon the very complicated and definitive program struc- 
ture which I described to you earlier, it is then reviewed in my office. 
Questions or issues are isolated and the major ones are brought to the 
attention of the Attorney General and the Deputy Attorney General 
wlio then review them and may confer with me and my staff. They 
may confer with Director Kelley and his staff, and make final judg- 
ments of their own as to the appropriate allocations of resources for 
the Bureau’s activities which are then incorporated in the depart- 
mental budget that is submitted to the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Mr. Johnson. You participate in this process, yourself, then? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Johnson. You went over in detail the amount of money they 
allocated for intelligence activities? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. I Can’t answer that without making the time 
frame more precise. I tried to illustrate the fact that the departmental 
involvement in this process has escalated rapidly over the last 3 
years. That involvement 3 years ago was not nearly as intense and as 
rigorous as it is today. 

Mr. Johnson. So 3 j^ears ago we ^viU say there was in effect little or 
none? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. Mucli less. 

Mr. Johnson. How much time did you spend analyzing the amount 
of money that is going into intelligence activities and what detail 
you are going into them? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. For what year? 

Mr. Johnson. This year. 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. This year in development of the fiscal year 
1977 budget, Mr. Johnson 

Mr. Johnson. I am just referring now to the ivtelligence-gathering 
activities because that is the scope of this investigation as you know. 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. Four of five of my people spent 4 weeks of long 
days reviewing the FBI budget and in assessing their time commit- 
ment I would think that probably half of that was devoted to a review 
of the intelligence programs that exist in the FBI. 

Mr. Johnson. So then you reviewed that and then that went to the 
Attorney General? 

Mr. POMMERENING. Ithasnotyet. 

Mr. Johnson. But it will in the process? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. It will. 

Mr. Johnson. Now when you go to 0MB they don’t really take a 
close, hard look at it and say ‘‘Well, we think maybe y^ou are duplicat- 
ing.” They obviously haven’t time for that do they? 

Mr. PoMMERENiNG. They haven’t the resources to devote to it 
that I do. 

Mr. Johnson. Does the President have any input into this? Has he 
any knowledge as to what CIA and FBI are doing in this kind of 
domestic intelligence? 
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Mr. PoMMERENiNG. I can^t apeak for President Ford. 

Mr. Giaimo. The time of the gentleman has expired. The gentle- 
man from Florida is recognized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I mentioned before Patty Hearst and Jimmy Hoffa and you indi- 
cated that th^ were basically an investigative type of operation — not 
intelligence. To clarify, can you give me a ball park figure on how 
much you have spent "on Patty Hearst? Whether it is $500,000 or $20 
pii^ji^lL pr what? Can you give me a rough idea, on the cost of that 
investigation? 

Mr. Walsh. In response to that, Mr. Lehman, the principal ex- 
penditure is manpower. If we were to compute the salaries of the 
agents working on that — if you are asking for an off-the-top-of-my- 
head figure, I would say half a million dollars at least, to date, but I 
can furnish the information for the record if any cost data have been 
collected. 

(The following information was furnished for the record :] 

Following the initial and major thrust of the Hearst investigation, cost figures 
collected on a one-time basis disclosed that ns of May 5, 1974, $2,6 million had 
been expended by the FBI on the case. Specific figures as to the cost of this investi- 
gation have not been collected since that time. 

Mr. Lehman. Of course I think just from what you read in the 
papers, it must have been several times that much money. What I am 
trying to say is that investigation costs cover a lot of your intelligence 
costs and by transferring these operations, or transferring the results of 
these operations, are you not really spending a lot more for intelli- 
gence than is indicated in the $82 million? 

Mr. Walsh. It gets down to a question of definition and what you 
say is certainly true but there is no way to compute that. 

Mr. Lehman. I think I have made my point that perhaps from the 
standpoint of actuality, $82 million does not include your whole 
intelligence budget. 

Let me go back to what Mr. Pike was talking about in the statistics 
in regard to the number of files that you have. I think you said there 
were 700,000 active files? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir, these are investigative matters received. There 
were many more times than that. 

Mr. Lehman. You have that many 

Mr. Walsh. There are over 6 million files in the Files and Communi- 
cations Division of the FBI and some 58 million index cards I believe. 

Mr. Lehman. What do you call those that you had the 700,000 on? 

Mr. Walsh. Investigative matters received in a fiscal )"ear. 

Mr. Lehman. In those investigative matters you said 75 percent 
were regarded as criminal investigations, about 4 percent were security 
clearances, and the other 20 or 21 percent were all others that were 
basically neither criminal nor security. 

Would all those others include sucli files as perhaps Joan Baez, or 
Jane Fonda, or citizens that have not committed a crime and have not 
applied for security clearance? I wonder what is in that other 20 per- 
cent and what is tlie authority for pursuing this kind of nctivitv? 

Mr. Walsh. I canT tell you with specificity, sir, but every individual 
that we have acquired information on in pursuance of our mission 
could very likely have a file open. 
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Mr. Lehman. Are there any Congressmen in those particular files? 

Mr. Walsh. I believe there are files on Congressmen, sir, and I 
think we have reported the specific number in another forum. I 
haven’t that statistic with me but we have reported that number. 

Mr. Lehman. Can I ask you a very personal question? 

Mr. Walsh. Certainly. 

Mr. Lehman. Am I in there? 

Mr. Walsh. I don’t Imow that, sir. 

Mr. Lehman. Could you let me know? 

Mr. Walsh. I imagine I could, sir, yes. 

Mr. Lehman. If you did have one, could I see it? 

Mr, Walsh. I can’t answer that because there are procedures that 
have to be followed 

Mr. Lehman. I am not trying to make this personal, but I am trying 
to relate it to what is the basis for this kind of activity. 

Mr. Walsh. Under the Freedom of Information Act, Mr. Lehman, 
I would assume that your file and anyone else’s file is available. 

Mr. Lehman. All these files you have, can anyone see theirs if they 
request the information in that file? 

Mr. Walsh. The terms and regulations under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act are very technical. 

Mr. Lehman. About these noncriminal and nonsecurity clearances, 
what is the legal justification for this activity? On what legal basis do 
you acquire this information? 

Mr. Walsh. Security clearances are pureuant to Executive order. 
I would like to mention, sir, the vast majority of those investigations, 
the preponderant majority of them, are not conducted by the FBI. 
They are conducted by tne Civil &rvice Commission. 

Mr. Giaimo. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Walsh, can you tell us how much the FBI spends on computers, 
hardware, and all that is encompassed within the expenditures for 
computers? 

Mr. Walsh. We have those figures, Mr. Chairman. Whether we 
have them with us or not I can’t tdlyou, but we know specifically how 
much that is. 

Mr. Pommbrening. For fiscal year 1976, which is the year I have 
been quoting figures from, the amount of moneys committed for com- 
puter systems support was $9,384,000. 

Mr. Giaimo. That is_for systems support? 

Mr. Pommereninq. That includes Hardware rental, acquisition, 
staff, software, telecommunication lines, and so forth. 

Chairman Pike. Can you tell me if you know what types of in- 
formation the computers are used for? Are they strictly for FBI 
usage or are they tied in, in any way, to other governmental services 
or agencies of any kind? 

^Ir. Pommereninq. To the best of my knowledge, they are used 
solely for FBI purposes, plus the contact which is maintained with 
Federal, State, and local law enforcement to enter data and retrieve 
data and make inquiries \vith the NCIC S3^stem. NCIC, as you know, 
is composed of eight files including fugitives, stolen cars, stolen 
securities, stolen firearms, and these sort of things. ^ 

Chairman Pike. If 3^011 can enlarge on that question for the record, 
we will appreciate knowing whether or not in fact you gain informa- 
tion and data from any knowing governmental agencies other than 
the FBI and the activities within the jurisdiction of the FBI. 



I yield back the balance of my time and recognize counsel, Mr. Field. 

[The information requested by Congressman Pike will be printed 
in the appendixes of the November 18, 1975, hearings.] 

Mr. Field. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to probe this figure that we talk of, the total budget 
figure. 

This morning you told us, and by telling us you have told the 
American people, that they are spending $82 million a year for intelli- 
gence. That is all intelligence costs, now. 

I would maintain that is not entirely accurate. 

Let me go through a few things. 

What ab^out background check? A full field investigation was done 
on me. That cost a considerable amount of money. 

Do you consider that intelligence? Is that in the secret $82 million 
budget? 

Mr. Walsh. No; it is not, Mr. Field. 

Mr. Field. If that is not intelligence, then the jiurpose of that 
background check is now over. Am I to presume you have destroyed 
those files? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir. 

Mr. Field. You are keeping them? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Field. That is information? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Field. That is intelligence? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir. 

Mr. Field. It is not intelligence. 

Mr. Walsh. It depends on your definition, sir. 

Mr. Field. Why are you keeping it, if it is not intelligence? 

Mr. Walsh. We follow the regulations of the Archivist of the United 
States. That is an official document 

Mr. Field, Does the Archivist define intelligence for the FBI? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir. 

Mr. Field. I would appreciate it if you would either include the 
cost of the intelligence you have about me in your budget or else get 
rid of it, because I think it is not fair to treat it as though it is not 
intelligence, as far as ^mur budget is concerned, but to keep it as 
intelligence for practical purjioses. 

Was my background check given to anybody else, such as the 
Department of Defense, or the CIA? 

Mr. Walsh. I am not acquainted with details of your background 
check, Mr. Field. 

Mr. Field. Could it have been? 

Mr. Walsh. It could have been under certain circumstances. 

Mr. Field. So in fact it is intelligence. It is used by people to find 
out about me. 

Mr. Walsh. I cannot agree with that definition. 

Mr. Field. I appreciate that, for the record. I think we have a 
pretty good understanding of common sense and it sounds to me like 
intelligence. 

What about the cost of computers? The National Crime Information 
Center is fairly expensive. Is that considered a cost of intelligence? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir. 
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Mr. Field. That is not information that is used as intelligence 
about people? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir. 

Mr. Field. It is not used for that. 

I would appreciate knowing what it is used for, if it is not used for 
that purpose. 

^ Mr. Walsh. May I ask, sir, if you are going to address these ques- 
tions to me in writing? 

Mr. Giaimo. He is addressing them now if you can respond. If you 
want additional time to respond in writing you may have that. 

Mr. Field. We have a diflPerent problem. We are not interested in 
keeping the budget down. We are not interested in making it look as 
though there is not very much intelligence being done in this country. 
Our problem is to tell an oversight committee what to look at, when 
they start assessing how much this is costing the taxpayer. 

How about the cost in fingerprint files in that whole fingerprint 
division? 

Mr. Walsh. We have exact costs on that. 

Mr. Field. That is included in the $82 million? 

Mr. Walsh. No. 

Mr. Field. Is it $50 million or something like that? That is not 
information; that is not intelligence. 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir. 

Mr. Field. How about the cost of living and allowances at foreign 
posts for FBI people? 

Mr. Walsh. That is not intelligence. 

Mr. Field. And they are not over there on intelligence, they are just 
in foreign countries carrying out domestic 

Mr. Walsh. A liaison assignment but I have conceded there can 
be some intelligence developed 

Mr. Field. It sounds like that is all they are over there for and that 
that is a way of shifting the real cost of intelligence out of that budget. 

How about the National Bomb Data Center? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Field. That is intelligence? 

Mr. Walsh, It may be in the dictionary’s definition, sir, but it is 
not in ours. 

Mr. Field. Investigations. We never really did find out what they 
were beyond a certain small percentage. Investigations. The word i.s 
there. It is not intelligence? 

Mr. Walsh. Not in the sense we are trjdng to break out these costs, 
Mr. Field. 

Mr. Field, I appreciate that for the record and it is an interesting 
answer. • 

If we were to add in all these things but start adding in the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, the internal security activities of the 
Justice Department, isn’t it a fair statement that the American tax- 
payer is paying closer to half a billion dollars for intelligence in th<^ 
Justice Department, a lot closer to that, than he is the $82 million? 
Wouldn’t that be a fair statement? 

Mr. Walsh. I can’t agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Field. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Milford. Do you consider the local police identification names 
and the personnel files of this Congress as being intelligence? 
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Mr. Giaimo. We are not going to get into an open colloquy between 
members of the committee and counsel. I believe the point counsel 
makes is that the $82 million which the FBI claims as its budget 
for intelligence does not take into account other portions of their total 
budget which also are used in the intelligence-gathering field and 
when taken in total, total a great deal more than the $82 million. 

In other words, it is within the effort of certain agencies, and I 
believe Justice is one of them, to try to keep their intelligence budget 
figure low so it will be a more appealing figure to Congress. Therefore 
it doesn’t take in some of these other aspects, which in a stricter 
definition — and, of course, Mr. Walsh is correct when he says it de- 
pends on the definition — but from a broader scope, that are necessary 
in order to carry on an intelligence function and which can well be 
considered by us as meaning that intelligence functions are more than 
$82 million. 

At this time we will complete the hearing with the present gentle- 
men, Mr. Pommerening, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Hoobler, and the com- 
mittee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon, at which time 
we will have with us the Commissioner of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, Mr. Donald Alexander. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., this same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

Our witness this afternoon is the Commissioner of the Internal 
Revenue Service, the Honorable Donald Alexander. 

Mr. Alexander, it is very nice to see 3^011 again. I apologize for the 
number of times we have seen each other this j^ear. That was my 
Wa^^s and Means hat. This is a different one. 

The subject is essentially^ the same. You may^ proceed with ymur 
prepared statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD ALEXANDER, COMMISSIONER OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM E. 
WILLIAMS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER; MEADE WHITAKER, CHIEF 
COUNSEL; SINGLETON WOLFE, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, COM- 
PLIANCE; WARREN BATES, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, INSPEC- 
TION; ROBERT POTTER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, INTELLIGENCE 
DIVISION; MISS ANITA ALPERN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, 
PLANNING AND RESEARCH; JOSEPH DAVIS, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER, ADMINISTRATION; AND ALAN BECK, FISCAL MANAGE- 
MENT OFFICER 

Mr. Alexander. Thank y’ou, Mr. Chairman, it has been my 
pleasure to apjiear before y ou in y^our cajiacity as a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee Oversight Committee several times, and 
my colleagues and I look forward to ajijiearing before ymu arid the 
other members of the Select Committee on Intelligence this afternoon 
to discuss with ymu what we do, why^ we do it and how we do it. 


First I would like to introduce my colleagues to you, Mr. Chairman. 
On my immediate left is Mr. William E. Williams, Deputy Coinmmis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

On Mr. Williams* left is Mr. Warren Bates, our Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Inspection. 

On my immediate right is Meade Whitaker, Chief C^mnsel of the 
Internal Revenue Service, and on Mr. Whitaker's right is Mr. Single- 
ton Wolfe, our Assistant Commissioner, Compliance. 

Others who may respond to questions that the committee may have 
about detailed activities or e.xpenditures of the Internal Revenue 
Service include Miss Anita Alpcrn, Assistant Commissioner, Plan- 
ning and Research, behind Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Joseph Davis, Assistant Commissioner, Administration, and 
to Miss Alpern’s right, Alan Beck, our fiscal management officer. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which has been dis- 
tributed to the committee, along with a pink document which the 
committee received yesterday on our new information-gathering guide- 
lines. I would like to summarize the statement and submit the state- 
ment as a whole for the record. 

Chairman Pike. Without objection, the statement and information 
gathering guidelines will be placed in the I’ocord. 

[The information-gathering guidelines referred to by Mr. Alexander 
are printed on pages 593' to 601 of the appendix. Mr. Alexander's 
prepared statement follows:] 

Statement by Donald C. Alexander, Commissioner of the Internal 

Revenue Service 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I am pleased to be here this 
afternoon, to discuss with you the information gathering activities of the Internal 
Revenue Service, and to place those activities in perspective to the Service’s 
overall operations and resource requirements, .\t the outset, let me state that I 
am going to be as open and as candM with you as the data available to me per- 
mits. However, as 1 shall describe to you shortly, the incc»rporation of a variety 
of IRS operations under 'a single organizational function does make it difficult, 
in some instances, to identify precise figures with regard to specific individual 
activities. Moreover, this problem with respect to the concerns qf this Committee, 
is compounded somewhat by semanti£s,_ Nevertheless, we are going to do our 
best to provide you with all the facts and figures at our disposal. 

Before getting into any detailed disciLssiou, I wouldliketoclear up the semantic 
problem which I just mentioned. Obviously^ the IRS collects enormous quantitiea 
of information covering every taxpaying entity in the Nation. This inforniiatioii 
is essential to the Service in determining a taxpayer’s propef tax liability. The 
vast preponderance of this data is submitted to us, timely and accurately, by the 
taxpayers themselves, in voluntary e«»mpliance with the law. The StTvicc, in turn, 
bears a responsibility to the taxpayers for the careful custodianship of the data 
w’ith which they entrust us, just as we bear a fiduciary re.sponsibility for the taxes 
we collect. 

This represents the bulk of information gathered by the IRS. VVe do, however, 
collect additional information regarding taxpayers, under three general sets of 
circumstances. The first and by far the larg(‘st, is our normal audit i>roces.s, where 
we are generally seeking substantiation rather than information itself. In the 
second set of circumstances, additional information regarding s))eeific taxpayers 
is sought by the Service in c<uinection with specific tax inve^gations,"where we 
have established a controlled case file ba.sed ujjon data already in i»ur hand.s that 
suggests that probable existence of criminal or civil tax fraud. The establi.shmeiit 
of such an investigation will frequently have come about its a result (»f our normal 
audit procedures, such as the application t»f the discriminant function by our 
.service center computers, or as a re‘*ult of data acquired incid;-nt to the audit of 
another taxpayer. The collection of specific, ciise related informathm is made 
through })rofessional law-enforcement invi*stigative methods, such as interview* 
and the examination of third party records. 
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The third set of circumstances in which information is gathered by the Service, 
which may be described as ^'intelligence gathering”, involves the evaluation of a 
variety of information items as potential indicators of revenue non-compliance or 
of breaches of our own integrity. As we understand it, Mr. Chairman, it is this 
sort of information gathering in which your Committee is interested, and it is 
these Service activities I would like to discuss with you in detail this afternoon. 

Internal Revenue’s “intelligence gathering” activities fall into two basic areas 
of concern; (1) those activities related to enforcement of the Internal Revenue 
Code; and (2) those activities related to the Service’s internal security and the 
intewity of its employees and its operations. The former area is by far the larger 
of the two, and includes three dtstinct activities: The Intelligence Division’s 
information item and background files, our Joint Compliance Program, and our 
Return Compliance Program. — 

I should point out that the name of our Intelligence Division may be somewhat 
misleading from the Committee’s point of view. This division, as many of you 
may knoT^ is the Service’s criminal enforcement arm, and the bulk of its resources 
are expended directly upon specific tax fraud investigations. As an esample, only 
an estimated $4.3 million of the Intelligence Division’s FY ’75 budget of $100 
million was spent on generalized information gathering. Much of the resources 
expended in this activity relates to the evaluation of tens of thousands of un- 
solicited “tips” which the Service receives from the public each year. Over the 
last three years, we have evaluated roughly 100,000 such publicly submitted 
information items annually. In addition, the Intelligence Division receives about 
20,000 information items per year from other Service activities, such as our Audit 
and Collection Divisions, and another 20,000 or so items from other Government 
agencies. 

Of the approximately 140,000 total information items we receive 'each year, 
about one half are found to have no present revenue potential, or no relationship 
to tax law enforcement whatever. Those with no tax-relevance whatever that 
appear to have potential interest to other law enforcement agencies are forwarded 
to the appropriate organization, following review and concurrence by the Director 
of the Intelligence Division. Under present procedures, the information items are 
held by the receiving office for five years. 

After five years, they are destroyed. We are in the process of revising these 
procedures to shorten the retention period for those items that are not directly 
tax related. 

The other information items we receive are either subject to further Intelligence 
investigation, or are forwarded to other IRS activities, as appropriate. Those 
items which, upon detailed evaluation, do not appear to justify any action are also 
held for five years in manual files for possible further reference. After five years 
they are destroyed. In addition to those information item files, our field Intelligence 
organizations also retain a “background file” on taxpayers who are under investi- 
gation, but upon whom a civil or criminal case file has not yet been established. 
Under our recently revised and tightened procedures, all information in these 
files must be directly tax related. These files contain unsolicited data received by 
the Service, as well as information which the Service may have actively sought 
from other government agencies, or from informants. 

As I stated a moment ago, our Intelligence organization estimates that it sjient 
approximately $4.3 million on the generalized information gathering activities 
which I have just described. The bulk of this expenditure was devoted to the re- 
view, evaluation, and disposition of the information items involved. This figure 
represents a substantial reduction from the resources spent on these activities 
during prior years. This is because the IRS halted its generalized intelligence 
gathering activities in January 1975, pending a thorough review of procedures in 
this area. This review has been completed. Copies of our newly revised and tight- 
ened procedures have been furnishea to the Committee. The expenditures for this 
activity in FY ’74 were an estimated $6.5 million. During FY ’73, these amounts 
were even higher — roughly $11,8 million was spent in our generalized intelligence 
gathering and evaluation activities, representing nearly 16% of the FY ’73 In- 
telligence Division budget of $74 million. Our projection for FY ’76 indicates that 
anticipated generalized information gathering efforts will be a far smaller per- 
centage of our total Intelligence Division expenditures. 

We ha'^ two other enforcement-related information gathering programs in the 
Service: our Joint Compliance Program and our Returns Compliance Program. 
The Joint Compliance Program, or JCP, is a loosely structured district level 
program designed to allow our district directors to have some local research and 
analysis capability in order to determine taxpayer compliance in the areas under 
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their jurisdiction. Manpower is allocated to the Districts for research to determine 
the extent of non-compliance with the tax laws within locally selected occupations, 
industries, or geo^apnic areas that would not be identified by other established 
Service non-compliance detection processes. Information from a variety of sources 
is analyzed and the areas that appear most likely to have the highest degree of 
non-compliance are selected for project attention. The scope of non-compliance is 
determined by a taxpayer sample, and remedial actions are suggested. Such 
acttcms would imdudei.taking_a^XopJdate enforcement actions; revising the tax 
regulations, forms, etc., or recommending revisions TSTtbe law; and working with 
taxpayer associations to educate members of tax reporting requirements. 

In FY ’75, the Service expended an estimated $3.5 million on JCP activities. 
This represents a reduction from our FY ’74 operational level of approximately 
$5.3 million. 


Our Returns Compliance Program, or RCP, is administered by our Collection 
function. RCP activities are designed to identify delinquent return filers from leads 
generated both within and without the Service. Outside leads typically include 
state records of licenses and permits, industry trade associations, and other largely 
public documents. Such information is then cross-checked against IRS records to 
ascertain the existence of non-filers. In the past three years, RCP has produced an 
estimated 885,000 delinquent tax returns, with combined assessments in excess of 
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The three areas I have discussed so far this afternoon represent the Service’s 
total enforcement intelli^nce gathering efforts. In sum, for FY ’75, they cost an 
estimated $18,515,000. This represents approximately 1.2% of the Service’s 
FY ’75 budget. 

As I indicated at the outset, in addition to our eliforcement-related intelligence 
gathering activities, we also engage in a very small amount of general information 
collecting in association with our own Internal Security operations. The major 
duties of the Internal Security Division of the Inspection Service are to conduct 
background investigations of job applicants; investigate complaints of misconduct 
or irregularities concerning employees; and investigate persons outside the Service 
who attempt to bribe or otherwise corrupt Service employees and who threaten or 
assault emploj'^ees. 

The prei)onderance of Internal Security activities is directed at specific cases 
and allegations. Internal Security has no formal system for “general intelligence 
gathering’’ as such. However, inspectors do get general intelligence information 
as part of their job. This may be unsolicited from such sources as rank and file 
employees, management officials, the Congress, state and Federal government 
agencies, anonymous letters, etc., or it can be incident to an ongoing investigation. 
Information gathered in this way is evaluated and, based on the judgment of 
Internal Security managers, may result in a specific case or may be put in a 
miscellaneous file for possible future reference. 

On a very limited basis, Inspection has paid money to non-IRS individuals for 
information, and expenses related to securing that information. This information 
is very specific and almost always results in an investigation. In Fiscal Years 
1973-1975 this has totaled approximately $3,500. In addition, payments"^ have 
been made to IRS employees for expenses they have incurred in assisting in- 
vestigations by Inspection. These expenses are incurred almost exclusively in 
connection with bribery investigations. In Fiscal Years 1973-1975 this totaled 
approximately $11,000. 

“ While Inspection has no ongoing system for general intelligence gathering there 
have been several individual projects involving limited intelligence gathering. 
During Fiscal years 1973-»1975 the money spent on these projects totaled approxi- 
mately $36,383,00. These projects have all beea stopped becailse fhey did not 
indicate integrity breakdowns. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I have presented you with a broad, but I believe, 
complete picture of Internal Revenue’s general intelligence gathering activities, 
and the costs associated with those activities. My associates and I look forward 
to your Questions. 


Mr. Alexander. Mr. Chairman, we will do our be.st to cope \vith 
the expectation of precision that you have. 

We gather, as you know, in your other capacity, more information 
from more people about their financial affairs and about their lives 
than any other agency, and we have a duty to gather this information 
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only to the extent that it is necessary in the administration and en- 
forcement of the Internal Revenue laws, and we have a duty to safe- 
guard the information that we gather. 

So, in the broadest sense of the term, we are probably the largest 
information or intelligence-gathering agency to appear before this 
committee in the exercise of its responsibilities. 

In addition to the information that is given us voluntaril}’^, we must 
ask for and obtain further information. Much of this is requested and 
obtained in the course of our fulfillment of our audit responsibilities. 
Last year we conducted almost 2,500,000 audits, and in connection 
with each of those audits, it was probably necessary for us to ask 
for information beyond that submitted on the taxpa^'^er’s tax return. 

This information is largely information to substantiate deductions 
or credits, or the characterization of items on the return, but in addi- 
tion to this type of information gathering, which we engage in to a 
ve^" large extent, and which we must engage in to fulfill our responsi- 
bilities, wc engage in other and much smaller and narrower types of 
information gathering. It is those we would like^lo explore with 
you this afternoon. 

In one set of circumstances, additional information regarding a 
sj)ecific taxpayer is sought in connection with specific tax investiga- 
tions where we have already established a file that suggests the 
possibility of civil or criminal fraud. 

Generally, these investigations come about as a result of our normal 
audits or our collection processes and the referral of cases to Intelli- 
gence. Here we need to collect certain specific and case-related infor- 
mation through professional investigative methods. 

Another set of circumstances which can be described as intelligence 
gathering in the broad sense of the term, involves the evaluation of a 
variety of information items as potential indicators of revenue non- 
comphance or .sometimes breaches of our o\\ n integrity. 

As we understand it, Mr. Chairman, it is this jiarticular type of 
information gathering in which your committee is most interested. 

Now, intelligence-gathering activities of this type fall into two 
basic areas: First, those related to enforcement of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and second, those related to our own internal security and the __ 
integrity of our employees and operations. 

Of these, the former is the larger area. It includes our Intelligence^ 
Division and our joint compliance program. Our intelligence Division 
is our criminal enforcement arm. Last year it was budgeted at about 
$100 million. Only about $4.3 million, howeyer, of this $100 million was 
spent on generalized information gathering. 

Much of the.se resources relate to thousands of tips or informant 
communications we receive from the j)ublic each year unsolicited. 
Perhaps “informant” is the wrong word. These are communications 
from people to the Internal Revenue Service about other people’s 
taxes. 

We receive more than 100,000 information items of this type 
annually, and then we receive from the inside of the Service another 
40,000 or so such items annually. We find that many of these have no 

F otential whatever. Many of them are grudge letters or crank letters. 

understand that Congressmen are not immune from receiving such 
letters, and I think we can tell one when we see one and know what to 
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<io mth one. We keep it for a while. We keep it because the person 
who sent it may follow up and complain about a possible violation of 
integrity on the part of tne Service in not following up, or the person 
may claim a reward under section 7623 of the Internal Revenue Code 
which contains a provision for reward. 

We keep them, but we don’t do anything with them. 

Those that relate to possible violations of laws other than those 
that we have the authority to enforce are referred to the proper agency, 
and those that are related to enforcement of the tax laws are retained 
and evaluated. After a period of normally 5 years, these items, if not 
used, are destroyed. We are reevaluating that retention period in 
connection mth the new information guidelines we have submitted to 
this committee. 

Now, under these new guidelines, all information that is put in our 
case files must be directly tax-related. We have a definition that we 
will be glad to explore with you, a definition by example of what is 
directly tax-related on page 2 of the pink guidelines. 

As I mentioned, our intelligence organization estimates that it 
spent about $4.3 million on this generalized information-gathering 
activity, and the bulk of this expenditure was in the review and 
evaluation and disposition of information items. This $4.3 million is a 
substantial reduction in the corresponding e.xpenditures made in prior 
years. 

On page 6 of my statement, I point out, in fiscal year 1973, we 
spent about $11.8 million in these same generalized information- 
gathering and evaluation activities and this represented nearly 16 
percent of our 1973 intelligence division budget. 

In 1974, this $11.8 million was reduced to $6.5 million and last 
year it fell to $4.3 million. 

— In evaluating the resources made available to us and the need for 
proper utilization of these resources, we don’t place generalized in- 
lormation-gathering at the top of the scale. I mentioned earlier that 
we had two other enforcement-related information-gathering pro- 
grams. Our joint compliance program and our returns compliance 
program, JCP and RCP. JCP is comparatively small and somewhat 
loosely structured district level program designed to allow our district 
directors to have some local freedom in meeting local needs in the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the tax laws. We allocate manpower, 
a small part to the distiict for research to determine the extent of 
noncompliance within locally selected occupations, industries, or 
groups — areas that would not be identified sufficiently by our general 
system of selection of taxpayers for investigation. 

We analyze information from a variety of sources. We attempt to 
determine the scope^f noncompliance and the actions which should be 
taken to remedy it, and these actions include not only enforcement but 
also revising our regulations and our forms, recommending revisions 
to the law, and worlang with groups of ta.xpayers or employers in an 
effort to solve problems. 

In fiscal 3 "ear 1975, we spent about $3.5 million on joint compliance 
prograins and this represented a reduction from oiii fiscal year 1974 
expenditure of a considerably larger amount. 

Our returns compliance program is administered by our collection 
function, and returns compliance is designed to do what its name would 
imply: To identify people who should have filed returns but who 
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didn’t file returns. We identify these people from lead? generated both 
from within and without the Internal Revenue Service. We use State 
records of licenses and permits. We use industry trade association 
periodicals, and other largely public documents, including the yellow 
p^es. We cross-check this information against IRS records to ascer- 
tain the existence of nonfilers, and in the past 3 years, this returns 
compliance program has produced an estimated 885,000 delinquent 
tax returns, witn large combined assessments of taxes. 

This activity cost $10.7 million in fiscal year 1975. 

These three activities together, our intelligence division activit}'” in 
this respect, our joint compliance program, our returns compliance 
program, cost in the year 1975, about $18.5 million, or about 1.2 per- 
cent of our total 1975 budget 

At the outset, I mentioned that we also engaged in a small amount 
of information-collecting in association with our internal security 
operations, designed to protect the integrity of the Internal Revenue 
Service. The major duties of the Internal Security Division of the in- 
spection service include checking job applications, investigating 
complaints of misconduct or irregularity concerning employees, and 
investigating persons outside the Service who attempt to bribe or 
otherwise corrupt Service employees or who threaten or assault 
employees. 

The preponderance of internal security activities is directed at 
specific cases and specific allegations. It has no formal system for 
general intelligence-gathering as such, but inspectors do get some 
general intelligence mformation as part of their job. It may be un- 
solicited in connection with an ongoing investigation. We evaluate 
this information and it may result — and sometimes does — in a specific 
case, or it may be put in a miscellaneous file for possible future refer- 
ence. On a very limited basis, inspection has paid money to individuals 
outside the IRS for information and expenses. In fiscal years 1973 
through 1975, this has totaled approximately $3,500. We have also 
made certain payments to IRS emi)loyees for expenses incurred in 
assisting inspection investigations; in the same fiscal years, 1973 
through 1975, this totaled about $11,000. ^ 

There have been several individual projects for inspection involving 
limited intelligence-gathering; the money spent on these projects 
in the same fiscal years, 1973 through 1975, was approximately $36,000. 
These projects have all been stopped. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a broad overview of our intelligence-gathering 
activities and the costs associated with these activities. We look 
forward to your questions and the questions of your comnntteo 
members ana staff with respect to this issue of costs, the issue of intel- 
ligence gathering generally, and the further issue of our relationship 
with the other agencies charged with law enforcement responsibilities 
with intelligence-gathering responsibility. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you, Commissioner Alexander. 

First of all, I would like to just state publicly that the amounts 
which you spend in this regard compared to the amounts which we 
have run into being spent by other agencies in this regard are so puny 
that they appear to be almost negligible in the total scheme of things. 
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This morning, the FBI reported to us that they thought it would 
be very detrimental to their efforts to prosecute organized crime if 
organized crime Imew how much money was being spent by the FBI 
in order to investigate them. 

You have no rSuctance telling us what you spend to investigate 
taxpayers or get intelligence against taxpayers. Is it because the 
taxpayers are disorganized, that you don*t find this a necessarily 
secret figure? 

Mr. Alexander. I wouldn't say that that was the reason. We have 
found some taxpayer groups to be very highly and efficiently organized 
and it takes an efficient organization on our part to cope with the 
problems such organizations produce. 

We have no problem 

Chairman Pike. You understand, Mr. Alexander, you are the first 
person to come before this committee who has told us what you spent 
m gathering intelligence — told us in open session what you spent in 
gathering intelligence — and it comes as land of a shock and a break- 
through to us to hear somebody come in and say, '*We spend this 
much money doing this kind of thing." It is rather refreshing. 

When other intelligence-gathering agencies pay informants in the 
United States of America for information, does the Internal Revenue 
Bureau know about it? 

Mr. Alexander. Mr. Chairman, first I will try to respond, and then 
I will ask Mr. Wolfe to speak. 

Chairman Pike. I assume nothing is withheld, as a withholding tax, 
for money that is paid for information? 

Mr. Alexander. We think informants, like others, share the privi- 
lege of all Americans in paying taxes upon their income, including 
what they get for being informants, and we have a responsibility to see 
to it that informants meet their tax responsibilities. 

Chairman Pike. You are not necessarily dealing with the best 
white collar element in American society when you are talking about 
these informants and I just wonder to what extent they do pay taxes 
on the money they get for being informants. 

Mr. Alexander. I am not sure that we have any special programs 
that would identify the degree of compliance or noncompliance m the 
informant population which I am toid is growing to some degree. 
Programs using informants are not growing to as great a degree now 
because Internal Revenue has terminated its association with many of 
them in the Miami area and elsewhere. 

Chairman Pike. How about when FBI pays an informant, do you 
know what the FBI has paid an informant? 

Mr. WoLPE. Mr. Chairman^ we do not know what other agencies 
have paid to informants, no, sir. 

Chairman Pike. It is perfectly conceivable one element of our 
Government is paying infonnants money wliich never really gets 
taxed at all ; is that conceivable? 

Mr. Wolfe. That, could be conceivable that one agency could be 
paying money that was not reported as taxable income; yes. 

Mr. Alexander. I don’t believe there is any withholding. 

Chairman Pike. I don’t believe so either and that is exactly why I 
raised the question. 



When you collect information which ma}’' involve crimes or offenses 
other than income tax evasion, you say you turn it over to other, 
authorities. 

Do you follow up on what happens to this, at all, or do you just 
turn it over to the other authorities? 

Mr. Alexander. So far as I know we don’t follow up. Can you add 
to that, Mr. Wolfe? 

Mr. Wolfe. No, sir, Mr. Chairman, we do not follow up. 

Chairman Pike. When you get information — I presume, Mr. 
Alexander, you run a pretty broad computer system in the IRS. Into 
your computer gets cranked all kinds of information about all kinds 
of American citizens. Am I right thus far? 

Mr. Alexander. You are certainly right, sir. 

Chairman Pike. Does anyone have access to your computers, other 
than the Internal Revenue Service? 

Mr. Alexander. Let me put this in context, Mr. Chairman. We 
have our major computer system, which has the imormation that you 
described in our master file, at Martinsburg, W. Va. Access to this 
computer system is limited to the Internal Revenue Service. However, 
other people — congressional committees, other agencies of the Govern- 
rnent, and others beyond congressional committees and other agen- 
cies — can obtain tax returns and tax return information from us. 

Chairman Pike. Who spends more time getting information from you, 
congressional committees or other agencies of the Government? 

Mr. Alexander. Other agencies of the Government. 

Chairman Pike. I was pretty sure of that. 

Mr. Alexander. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Pike. It would be at least 95 to 1, would it not, as far as 
the amount of information that you give to congressional committees 
compared to other agencies of the Government? 

Mr. Alexander. I would certainly think so, because the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which is our largest customer, has the largest need. 

Chairman Pike. My time has expired. Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You say that these tips come from tens of thousands of persons. How 
many are there? Thirty thousand? Eighty thousand? 

Mr. Alexander. Let me make it clear that I was talking about the 
number of communications that we receive annually. Now, one person 
might send in several communications, but assuming the number of 
communications is roughly equivalent to the number of communica- 
tors, we receive, I am told, more than 100,000 of these communications 
annually from the outside. Is that correct, Mr. Wolfe? 

Mr. Wolfe. Yes, sir. Last year, in fact, in fiscal year 1974, we 
received about 106,000. 

Mr. McClory. You are pacing out $4.3 million from the intel- 
ligence funds? Is that a bounty or reward? What is that? 

Mr. Alexander. Oh, no. That is the cost as we see it, an estimate 
of our costs, of our generalized intelligence-gathering work in the 
intelligence division. It includes the evahiation and followup of items 
such as those which you have just described. 

Mr. Wolfe can clarify the other activities. 

Mr. McClory. There is no bount^^ or reward involved in the $4.3 
million? 
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Mr. Wolfe. No, sir, that is just our payroll costs and other process- 
ing costs of gathering this information. 

Mr. McClory. Are you engaged in strike force operations with the 
Department of Justicer 

Mr. Alexander. Yes. 

Mr. McClory. In that connection, you supply, readily, of course, 
the Internal Revenue information necessary there? 

Mr. Alexander. Could I clarify that, Mr. McClory? The strike 
force is, as you pointed out, a comoined effort under the aegis of the 
Department of Justice. To obtain tax returns however, a request 
must come from an Assistant Attorney General, the Deputy Attorney 
General, or the Attorney General, to me, for the tax return information 
with respect to a specinc taxpayer. 

Mr. McClory. Then you might use your intelligence activities or 
engage in intelligence activities to get additional information, contact- 
ing individuals with whom the strike force object is doing business 
and the banks and other sources of information? 

Mr. Alexander. That is correct, after a case has started. 

Mr. McClory. One of the things that has been disturbing to Mem- 
bers of the Confess and the American public has been the rather lax 
manner in which some directors of the Service have handled the con- 
fidentiality of Federal income tax returns. That is, making the infor- 
mation available maybe to selected Members of Congress or to the 
President of the United States or othem. 

There is no basis for making any such charge today; is there? 

Mr. Alexander. Charges can be made, but this charge, would in 
my judgment, be without foundation, considering the w^ay we are 
trnng to administer the law. But the law needs correction, Mr. Mc- 
Clory. The law is too broad. The law governing confidentiality or lack 
thereof should be, as we see it in the Treasury Department and the 
Internal Revenue Service, tightened up considerably. 

Mr. McClory. Would you be willing to make specific recommenda- 
tions to our counsel ana to this committee? One of the principal 
objectives, it seems to me, of the work of this committee is to try to 
improve the law relating to all of our intelligence agencies, to enhance 
confidentiality, wherein confidentiality is important, and otherwise to 
close up the gap, to correct the defects in the existing law. Would you 
be willing to do that? 

Mr. Alexander. Yes, Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Ale.xander. Last fall. Secretary Simon sent up to the Hill a 
legislative recommendation for correction of a number of defects in 
the present law. That would be a good place to start. We will get that 
to you. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you very much. 

(Subsequently, the IRS submitted to the committee (1) a draft bill 
“To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1964 to restrict the au- 
thority for inspection of returns and the disclosure of information with 
respect thereto, and for other purposes” ; and (2) a “Proposal to amend 
section 6903 and related Code sections having to do with disclosure of 
Federal tax returns and return information.” The draft legislation — 
S. 4116, 93d Cong., introduced by Senator Bennett — and the proposal 
are in the committee files. A letter from Mr. Alexander to Mr. Field 
relating thereto is printed on pages 602 to 603 of the appendix.] 
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Mr. McOlort. Have there been any recent changes with regard to 
access to information at the Martinsburg data center to prevent 
widespread or unauthorized use of data from that source? 

Mr. Alexander. We are continually revieydng our security meas- 
ures to jDrevent unauthorized access to Martinsburg and to the gold 
mine of information stored there. I know of nothing specific beyond 
that. Do you, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates. No. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Giaimo? 

Mr. Giaimo. Thank you. 

Mr. Alexander, I'd like to get a little more specific on your state- 
ment that you get a great deal of inquiry from congressional 
committees. 

Mr. Alexander. I tliink that the chairman put it in context when 
he indicated about a 96 to 1 relationship with Congress on the low side. 

Mr. Giaimo. Let me mit it in a little neater degree of context. Can 
any Congressman call IRS and ask for John Doe's tax return? 

Mr. Alexander. Not unless that ConOTessman is John Doe. 

Mr. Giaimo. Do I understand that tne concessional committee 
that would deal mostly with IRS probably would be the Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation? 

Mr. Alexander. The Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, the Ways and Means Committee, the Finance Committee, and 
the Senate Select Committee has an Executive order, I believe. Who 
else, Mr. Whitaker? 

Mr. Giaimo. Isn't it basically the committees which are concerned 
with the Tax Code of the United States and the administration of the 
Tax Code of the United States? 

Mr. Alexander. That is correct. 

Mr. Giaimo. Can those committees get tax returns of individuals, 
or do they get statistical information? 

Mr. Alexander. They can get tax returns. 

Mr. Giaimo. Do they get many tax returns of individuals? 

Mr. Alexander. No. 

Mr. Giaimo. I assume that the Department of Justice gets many 
because of your enforcement procedures ; is that so? 

Mr. Alexander. That is, to a large extent, the reason why they get 
a large number of tax returns. I mentioned that we get a number of 
requests in connection with strike force activity. 

Mr. Giaimo. It is in the enforcement division; isn't that so? 

Mr. Alexander. That is correct. 

Mr. Giaimo. IRS has come in for some criticism, primarily in very 
recent years and days because of the fact that Presidents and/or 
Presidential assistants were obtaining tax returns of individuals and 
-because of the dangers of enemy lists, and so forth; isn't that so? 

Mr. Alexander. That is so, and President Ford has issued an 
Executive order materially tightening up White House access. We 
have issued a similar directive in the Internal Revenue Service 
centralizing any such requests in my office or the Office of the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Giaimo. Do you get many requests for tax returns of individ- 
uals or corporations from the FBI or the CIA? 
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Mr. Alexander. Many? No; as a matter of fact, I don’t know if 
we get into any as such, from the FBI. 

Mr. Wolfe, that disclosure comes within your function. 

Mr. Wolfe. We do not. At least in the last few years we have not 
acted on any requests from the FBI. 

Mr. Alexander. How about the CIA? 

Mr. Wolfe. I have received no request from the CIA. 

Mr. Giaimo. You said in the last few years. What happened to 
change the pattern? The last few years happen to have been a critical 
period in American history. 

Mr. Wolfe. I am trying to recollect the total time in which I have 
been in my job. 

Mr. Giaimo. For the record, would you look into this matter and 
let us know, ^oing back for about 10 years the number of requests 
you have received from FBI, from CIA, from Department of Justice, 
from Congress, and, most importantly of all, from the Wliite House, 

Mr. Alexander. Yes; we give a report to the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, of requests for tax returns, the source of 
the requests and the reason for the request. 

I don’t know whether we have these reports 10 years back. 

Mr. Giaimo. I won’t argue about the number of years, but I would 
like your report to precede the gentleman’s tenure and certainty cover 
more than 2 or 3 years. I won’t hold you to a 10-year period, however. 

[The information referred to is printed on pages 604 to 627 of the 
appendix.] 

Mr. Giaimo. During the period of 1969 to 1973, you had a special 
service staff to obtain information and conduct clandestine investiga- 
tions on activist organizations and on prominent individuals ; is that so? 

Mr. Alexander. The special service staff was created in 1969, and 
I terminated it when I issued such an order on August 9, 1973. The 
special service staff was created by IRS as its response to the needs, 
or purported needs, described in much more detail than I could 
describe them this afternoon, by the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation in the report that it issued on June 5, 1975. 

The special service staff in April of 1973 was supposed to be confined 
to dealing with the problem of tax resistors and tax protestors — those 
attempting to defeat the enforcement of the laws tnat we are sworn 
to uphold. 

Upon becoming Commissioner, I had a briefing on the special service 
staff on May 30, 1973, the day after I was sworn in, and I agreed to 
its continuance on the understanding that its activity would be so 
limited. Finding, in August, that its activities or at least its own view 
of its activities was not limited in accordance with those instructions 
and those expectations, I ordered it disbanded, and I hope that no- 
special service staff will ever bo created by the Internal Revenue 
Service in the future. 

Mr. Giaimo. Can you tell us the statutory authority for setting 
up this Sj>ecial Services Staff? 

Mr. Alexander. No specific statutory authority, sir. Just the 
authority and the responsibility conferred generally upon the Internal 
Revenue Service to administer and enforce the' tax laws. 

Mr. Giaimo. What disposition was made of the information and 
the intelligence gathered by this Special Service Staff? 



Mr. Alexander. It is still retained. We instructed that it be 
retained until all the congressional committees and other official 
investigative bodies with any interest in the Special Service Staff 
agreed to its destruction. That process has not yet been completed. 
I hope it will be completed b^ the year 2000 if not before and at that 
time we would like to get rid of this junk. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Delliuns? 

Mr, Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Alexander, ^ou, in response to Mr. Giaimo’s question pointed 
out that this Special Service unit was set up and targeted against 
those persons wno are organized to protest taxes; is that correct? 

Mr. Alexander. No, I said, Mr. Delluras, that in 1973, just before 
I became Commissioner, a manual supplement, which really is an 
organizational statement, was issued so describing and so constricting 
the activities and function of the Special Service Staff, but as far as the 
original creation of the Special Service Staff was concerned the Special 
Service Staff concerned itself with extremists, in quotes, or perhaps 
without quotes. j 

I founa in October 1972, if I have picked the right month, the Specia 
Service Staff was reviewed by senior Internal Revenue officials and a 
memorandum issued which stated an interest in such things as rock 
festivals, where youth might be attracted. I donT think that is relevant 
or a proper part, of the enforcement of the Internal Revenue laws 

Mr. Dellums. I agree with you. 

I would now like to ask this. I was prepared to read from an exhibit 
of a meeting that set up this SSS. I woula now like to ask, since it was 
targeted against so-called extremists, radical, ideological groups in 
the country, did the Special Services unit ever conduct an investiga- 
tion against Members of Congress? 

Mr. Alexander. I don^t know. The Special Service Staff itself 
did not conduct any investigations, but it did acquire information. It did 
transmit that information to the field. As to any particular pei*son, 
Mr. Dellums, including yourself, who might want to make an inquiry 
as to whether he or she was included in the Special Service Staff file, 
we would be glad to look into the file and respond to that inquiry. 

Mr. Dellums. I am way ahead of jmu, Mr. Alexander. 

Members of this committee staff have indicated to me that this 
Special Service forces that I think had a rather distorted and illegal 
operation on the part of IRS, did in fact carry out investigations 
against myself and Michael Harrington. As I understand you went 
against the wrong Michael Harrington, even, so that was a botched up 
job, I would like very much to find that out. Not because I am not 
worried. I have all kinds of records. What we find out here is that 
people who stand up and speak their views often have files in some 
agency and I don^t know why IRS would be above that. 

Can you tell me why this force was set up in the first place? 

Mr. Alexander. I think you will have to ask my predecessor who 
was in office at the time it was set up. I abolished it, Mr. Dellums. I 
abolished it because I believe that social or economic views, whatever 
they may be, whether people stood up to state them or state them 
sitting down, are irrelevant to the tax system. 

Mr, Dellums, Let me move to another area of questioning. 



Why is it that your intelligence budget has been so drastically 
reduced? When one takes a long view perspective, your budget has now 
ver^ seriously been reduced. Is that because of public exposure of 
activity such as Operation Leprechaun in Miami where you look into 
kcj^holes to determine the sex lives of individuals? 

What reason can you give this committee for why you so drastically 
reduced your intelligence budget? 

Mr. Alexander. Let me first state that the budget that I described 
was only a part of our intelligence division budget as a whole. Instead 
of it being reduced, our intelligence division budget as a whole has 
-increased. 

That particular portion, sir, as you point out, was materially 
reduced. It was materially reduced between fiscal year 1973 when it 
was almost $12 million, and fiscal 1974 when it was slightly over 
$6 million. That was before Operation Leprechaun — an operation 
for which I have the same distaste as you — came to light. 

Mr. Dellums. I am sure Mr. Lehman is going to ask you many 
questions. 

Mr. Alexander. I am sure he is. I will be surprised if he doesn’t. 

We have limited resources to do an extraordinarly large job. We 
have an obligation to use those resources most effectively, and I 
question whether general intelligence gathering is the best way to use 
a lot of money and a lot of people that we need to work cases. 

Mr. Dellum.s. Given that function, do }"ou audit the files of CIA 
covert employees or agents? 

Mr. Alexander, lliey are not exempt from tax. The}’' don’t have 
immunity from the tax system, and we audit CIA people the way we 
audit other people, which I trust is effective and fair. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten? 

Mr. Kasten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

1 want to follow up on the questions of Mr. McClory on the number 
of returns that you are seeming to audit. 

There is a statement that was made recently in the press: “It is 
hard to imagine a situation in which a Federal agency cannot get a 
tax return.” 

Is that in fact the case, that people can just ask for tax returns in 
a helter-skelter way without much backup? 

Mr. Alexander. A Federal agency can, under the Presidentially 
approved regulations, request a tax return in writing, signed by the 
head of the agency, in connection with a matter officially before the 
agency. 

Mr. Kasten. Is it true that in the last year, Federal agencies 
demanded and got 30,000 tax returns filed by more than 8,000 
individuals? 

Mr. Wolfe. That is correct. 

Mr. Kasten. 30,000 by 8,000 individuals. 

Mr. Wolfe. Precisely there were 29,529 returns on 8,210 taxpayers. 

Mr. Kasten. Your numbers about match mine. 

I would like to now talk about the trend here. 

In 1972, there were 493 requests received, by IRS involving 6,653 
taxpayers. 

In 1973 you doubled that, going from 493 to 1,127. Number of tax- 
payers involved, 7,626. 
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In 1974, you again doubled over 1973. Number of requests received 
2,112. Number of taxpayers involved, 8,210. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Wolfe. I don’t have the figures that you cited for the previous 
years. I only have for calendar year 1974. They sound coiTect and I 
will be happy to verify them for the record. 

[The information referred to appears in the appendix.] 

Mr. Kasten. Is it also true for all practical purposes that State and 
local oflScials get tax returns on magnetic tapes on a regular basis and 
that that offers IRS no effective way to monitor the use of information 
which is supposed to be confidential information, by literally thou- 
sands of local and State officials? Is that true? 

Mr. Alexander. State and local officials do, under section 6103 
of the Code and our exchange agreements with the States, obtain 
Federal tax return information. 

Mr. Kasten. You have no safeguards over how they use that 
material? 

Mr. Alexander. Yes, we do, and we are imposing further ones. 

What we are doing is giving effect to the concern we share with 
you. We believe we have an obligation to l)elp States make their tax 
systems work effectively but we believe we have a greater obligation to 
protect the confidentiality of income tax returns. We are revising all 
our agreements with States to impose additional duties on the States 
to safeguard this information. 

Mr. Kasten. At the present time you believe you have got a 
problem; is that right? 

Mr. Alexander. At the present time we believe we do have a prob- 
lem and the States have a problem. We are concerned about this 
problem and we are correcting this problem. 

Mr. Kasten. I want to back up a little bit to the law on this 
question. 

In 1974, the Privacy Act provided that no Federal agency “shall 
disclose any record to another agency except pursuant to a wiitten 
request by, or with the prior written consent of, the individual to 
whom the record pertains.” 

In addition we have the fourth amendment safeguard against 
invasion of privacy and the fifth amendment safeguard against self- 
incrimination. 

Now are you telling me the law isn’t clear on those points? 

Mr. Alexander. No, I am not telling you that. If I was, I would 
like to clarify it. 

First as to the Privacy Act, I believe there is an exception for routine 
use, to the requirement that you described for routine use and I 
believe 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Alexander, niay I interrupt? 

The problem is this so-called routine use is getting awfully routine 
as you double the number of checks without these safeguards. 

Wouldn’t you agree? 

Mr. Alexander. Without safeguards I would be seriously concerned 
but I believe that Senator Ervin on the floor of the Senate described 
the transmission of information that you and I are reviewing, as a 
routine use. 
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I share your concern, Congressman Kaston, and I would hope 
that in the new section 6103 that Congress iniglit enact to replace 
the present section 6103 safeguards would be written into the law with 
respect to the transmission of income tax returns and tax return 
information to the States. 

I certainly would not recommend that these exchange agreements 
be abrogated in their entirety, because of the ])ioblems of a few, but 
I surely do not think that these problems should be permitted to 
continue. 

Mr. Kasten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Murjihy? 

Mr. Murphy. Thank 3 ^ 011 , Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Alexander, I understand you just took over, Ma}" 24, 1973; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Alexander. May 25. I was sworn in Ma\" 29. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Alexander, there have been reported allegations 
of extensive wretapping of citizens conducted in Baltimore and 
Chicago, according to newspaper reports. 

Is your IRS investigating these allegations? 

Mr. Alexander. We certainly are. 

Mr. Murphy. To what extent are 3 'ou going into this? 

Mr. Alexander. As deeph^ as possible. We are quite concerned 
about these allegations. The Internal Revenue Service has a Mat 
prohibition against wiretapping. When an allegation of wiretapping 
IS made against the Service you can be sure we take it very seriousix’, 

Mr. Murphy. We were told, Mr. Alexander, b 3 ^ a former Attornex' 
General of the United States — and this is prior to 3 ^ 0111 * admiins- 
tration — that a school was held for IRS Special Agents on the use 
of wiretapping. 

Apparatus and a lot of this equipment was bought b 3 »- the agent's 
own mone 3 " or through a special fund and the head of Ihe IRS said 
that he didn't want to know about it. If you had good results, bring 
them in, and if you got caught, you were on your own. 

Is there an 3 ^ truth to that? 

Mr. Alexander. I surel3^ hope not. 

Now IRS did have a school, a ver 3 ^ unfortunate school which, as I 
recall, was terminated in 1965 by my predecessor, Sheldon Cohen. 

Mr. Murphy. What was the genesis of that school? Who ordered 
that school and what was taught at that school? 

Mr. Alexander. As to who ordered the school, sir, I do notJenow. 
I can tr 3 ^ to ascertain it. 

Mr. Murphy. Would you give the committee that information — 
who gave the instruction, did they use outside .agencies, electronic 
firms, and was equipment bought? How much money was spent for 
that eq^uipment? 

Would you get that information to us? 

Mr. Alexander. I will do my best to suppl3’^ it. 

[The information follows :] 

The Technical Investigative Aids School was a Treasury Department scliool 
held at the old Treasury Law Enforcement School (now the Criminal Investigator 
School, Federal Law Enforcement Training Center), 711 12th Street, Washington, 
D.C., which was attended by criminal investigatiors from all the Treasury law 
enforcement agencies. 
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The first school was held in 1955, and from then until it was terminated in 1965, 
eleven schools were held. A total of 108 special agents from the Intelligence 
Division attended. 

The school was started because it was felt at that time that criminal investigators 
needed as much knowledge and skill as possible in the use of various types of 
technical investigative aids which, if lawfully employed, would strengthen 
investigators’ capabilities to detect criminal violators. 

This technical school’s curriculum w’as designed to provide a basic knowledge 
of various types of equipment and technical aids in investigative work. The 
equipment and aids were all commercial projects generally available to most law 
enforcement agencies. 

The course included such subjects as legal boundaries, basic electronics, micro- 
phones, telephone security, amplifiers and recorders, photography, and lock 
security. 

Instruction was given by personnel from the various Treasury law enforcement 
agencies and personnel from the U.S. Army Intelligence School, Fort Holabird, 
Maryland. Demonstration of investigative equipment — such as lock-picking 
kits, etc. — was given by various manufacturers. 

It is possible that individuals may have purchased investigative equipment for 
personal use with their own money at the time of the manufacturers’ demonstra- 
tions. Use of personally owned equipment on oflRcil business, however, was 
prohibited as early as August 26, 1960, by IRS Policy Statement P-1-109. 

We have no procurement records or other information to indicate that IRS 
bought any equipment for that school. However, we believe that IRS did reim- 
burse the Treasury Law Enforcement School for a pro rata share of the school’s 
cost. Records of those pro rata reimbursements (made over ten years ago) no 
longer exist. 

Mr. Alexander. I thought one of the problems with that school — 
terminated, sir, in 1965, some 10 years ago — is that it taught such 
things as lock picking and the like. That again is not a part of the 
enforcement of the tax laws. 

Mr. Murphy. Did this not seem incredible to you as Commissioner 
of the Internal Revenue Service, that this could happen in the United 
States, in the IRS? 

Mr. Alexander. In defense of my predecessor I don’t believe 
any of my predecessors would want to take the attitude “Do it but 
don’t tell me.’’ I think they were fine, honorable people trying to do 
their job right. 

Mr. Murphy. Wlio is authorized to supervise the use of wiretaps 
in the course of IRS investigations? 

Mr. Alexander. No wiretajis. 

Mr. Murphy. None whatsoever? 

Mr. Alexander. None. 

Mr. Murphy. Any, prior to your tenure? 

Mr. Alexander. Probably. 

When did this rule against wiretaps come about? 

Mr. Wolpe. 1 think this was over 10 ^"ears ago. Former Senator 
I.ion^ from Missouri conducted a Senate investigation on the illegal 
and improper use of electronic equipment. It came out during those 
hearings that there were some instances in IRS in which illegal 
wiretapping was performed by our people. It was at that time we put 
out an order — the then Commissioner of Internal Revenue put out 
an order — strictly proscribing the use~ of: (1) wiretapping, or, (2) the 
improper use of any electronic surveillance. 

To my knowledge every year since then, I think every Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue has put out some document warning our people 
and admonishing them not to get involved in this, or to use any of 
this equipment. 
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Mr. Murphy. Would you have any recommendations you could 
prepare and send to this committee which we as members of Congress 
eould enact into law to further protect your right to prevent this sort 
of thing from happen^ again? 

Mr. Alexander. We will consider that, Mr. Murphy. We are 
deeply aware of our responsibility as the largest law enforcement 
agency-ki this country, if not the world, to go about our tasks wisely 
and responsibly. 

Mr. Murphy. I want to tell 3^011 something. I come from the city of 
Chicago. There have been extensive investigations and indictments 
out there. I have had more people come to me telling me of pressure 
from Federal agents. Witnesses who were going to testif^*^ in certain 
celebrated trials were tokl that if the}" did, their tax returns would be 
looked into. People that did business with them would be looked at, 
those people contacted and harassed. 

I would like to sit dowm with you some day and give you the details 
of these allegations but I would urge today in open session that this 
not take place in this country. 

Mr. Alexander. I share your view completely. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Alexander. The actions you describe have no part in our tax 
system or in the Internal Revenue Service or this country. I would 
like very much to get as much detail as possible from you or from 
anyone else having knowledge of the matters you describe, because I 
would like for our inspection service to follow up on these and make 
sure that tax enforcement is not used as that sort of completely 
improper and illegal threat. 

Mr. Murphy. I appreciate your comments, sir. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Milford? 

Mr. Milford. I have no questions. 

Does anyone want my time? 

The gentleman from 'Wisconsin, Mr. Kasten, a couple of minutes. 

Mr. Kasten. Thank you. 

I want to go back to my previous questions and point out it is not 
just State and local government we have the problem with. I don’tr 
want to make it appear if we solve the State and local government 
problem we are all fixed up. 

You can jirobably answer yes or no to these questions. 

Does the Civil Service Commission use tax return data to investigate 
jobseekers? 

Mr. Alexander. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Kasten. We have information that they do. 

Does the Veterans’ Administration 

Mr. Alexander. I would like to have that information. 

Mr. Kasten. Does the Veterans’ Administration use tax returns to 
check the income of pension claimants? 

Mr. Alexander. Has anybody any knowledge of this? 

The same answer. 

Mr. Kasten. Does the Federal Housing Administration look into 
the eligibility of families for housing assistance 'by inspecting tax 
returns? 

Mr. Alexander. They might ask for the income tax returns on 
their own without going to us. As you know some colleges have gone 
into tax returns in order to determine eligibility for scholarships. 
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Mr. Kasten. Has the Federal Communications Commission, in 
ferreting out payola taken by disk jockeys, examined tax returns? 

Mr. Wolfe. I have no record of them in the last calendar 3 "ear of 
1974 

Mr. Kasten. I am not talking about just in 1974, but on all these 
subjects maybe we need to do a little homework. 

Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Congressman, maybe you could do this: If you 
would let us have those and let us supply them for the period you 
would like, we will be more than happy to do it for you. 

Mr. Kasten. Has the Federal Home Loan Bank Board determined 
whether savings associations and their staffs violated Federal laws by 
examining tax returns? 

Mr. Wolfe. I have no record of it. 

Mr. Kasten. Has the Security and Exchange Commission made 
regular use of tax returns in surveillance of stockbrokers? 

Mr. Alexander. I think SEC has made some request of us but I 
don’t know for what purpose the tax returns may have been used. 
The SEC has been most cooperative with us in giving us information 
that we need. 

Mr. Kasten. A Professor Emory talked about tax violations before 
the Committee on Ways and Means recently and at that time made the 
suggestion that one of the problems is in th^ years since 1960 there 
has been a rivalry developing between the strike force attorneys and 
the U.S. attorney’s office prompted by some ambitious prosecutoi-s, 
and that these people are now kind of conducting fishing expeditions. 
In many cases the Department of Justice, for example, was using tax 
returns and tax return information simply to conduct fishing expedi- 
tions — a use which cannot be regarded as consistent with the basic 
confidentiality to which the returns are entitled. 

I wonder if you would comment on that point. 

Do you think that is why you have doubled every year since — well, 
I don’t know what you are going to do next year but that would be 
close to 4,000 returns if you continue the record of doubling every 


year. 

Mr. Alexander. I hope they are not using returns for fishing e.x- 
peditions. Of course, they could answer that question better than 1 can. 
I tliink that U.S. attorneys and stiike force attorneys, have done some 
very fine work. I am not going to suggest that all their work is neces- 
sarily very fine. 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Alexander, do you now have or have you ever 
had any CIA emploj^ees working at the Internal Revenue Service? 

Mr. Alexander. I don’t know of any but I suppose if a CIA em- 
ployee were to come to the Service and be employed by us, I wouldn’t 
know about it. 


Mr. Kasten. Excuse me. If a CIA employee — I didn’t undei’stand 
what you said. 

Mr. Alexander. Let me make that clear. That was an elliptical 
statement. 


Mr. Kasten. I think you said if a CIA employee came to IRS, 
you would not know about it? 

Mr. Alexander. Presumably, I would not know about it if the em- 
ployee wanted to remain under cover. Is that correct? 

Sir. Davis. He would have no knowledge. If somebody had a whole 
series of cover experiences validated in a background check we would 
not know that that person was a CIA employee. 


Mr. Kasten To your knowledge, Mr. Alexander, you do not at the 
present time have any CIA employees detailed to the IRS, either at 
your request, or at the request of the CIA? 

Mr. Alexander. To my knowledge, I do not. 

Mr. Kasten. How do you handle contacts with the CIA? Let*s just 
take a hypothetical example in which one of your investigations un- 
covers activities of a CIA proprietary or some individual m the CIA 
and the investigation would destroy the cover of that individual. 
Someone at CIA has to notify the IRS to back ofiP, or whatever, I 
would assume. 

How does that work, if you have no contact specificaUy 

Mr. Alexander. Not back off. I will ask Mr. Wolfe to describe this. 

Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Kasten, usually a return will be selected — ^when a 
return is selected, we don*t know that this individual may be a CIA 
person. Our revenue agent will go out and start conducting ms examina- 
tion. That person whom he is examining, if it is a CIA person, will call 
the Central Intelligence .^ency and report that the return is under 
examination and then the CIA will call our office. 

Now, my deputy is a liaison between Internal Revenue Service and 
CIA. We conduct that examination the same as we would any other 
examination, but to the extent that this Revenue agent may get into 
an area that has been classified as either secret or top secret then this 
agent must have clearance to go in and get the material that he needs 
to make his audit. 

But the agent goes ahead and makes his audit and we will assess 
additional taxes just as we would with any other taxpayer. 

^Ir. Kasten. Confidential contacts from the CIA are handled 
through a deputy in your office. Wliat is his name and title, just for 
purposes of the record? 

Mr. Wolf. My deputy's name is Harold P. McGuflSn, Deputy 
As.sistant Commissioner, Compliance. 

Cliairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. You suspended the special services staff for the 
reasons you described. The information-gathering retrieval system 
is a similar type of operation. 

Mr. Alexander. The information-gathering and retrieval system 
was quite different from the special service staff. We terminated the 
special service staff because we thought its activities were not a proper 
part of tax administration. The information-gathering and retrieval 
system was a computerized system of attempting to handle the infor- 
mation that the Internal Revenue Service gatheis in the course of its 
regular enforcement activities. But it got out of hand. 

The Deputy Commissioner, being concerned about the possibility 
that the system was not operating as it should have, and I began looK- 
ing into it, I think last December. In January I issued an instruction 
to stop what we were then doing. There were too many names, among 
other things^ut in for a variety of purposes, some of which had little 
relevance to our job of tax administration and tax enforcement. 

We had, as I recall, by count, on January 15 of this year, some 
465,442 names in this system, and my name was in the svstem, Mr. 
Johnson. I can say that without violating the privacy of any other 
taxDaver. 



We curtailed this system and have introduced, as I mentioned, a 
new system of information-gathering guidelines, if you will. I believe 
“guidelines”^ is a more appropriate term than “system,” 

Under this, we do our best to make certain that we gather and 
retain what we need to gather and retain, and that is information 
directly related to our job, and that we do not gather information 
extraneous to our job. 

We are not interested in sex or drinking habits, except insofar as they 
may be relevant to tax enforcement, and that is the unusual case. 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Alexander, you said that the President had issued 
an order with respect to this activity and you have issued a couple of 
orders suspending two activities that have been “delicate,” to say 
the least. 

How do we go about preventing this from happening by law? Why 
do we have to have a system that depends uion a person such as 
yourself coming in and suspending something? Obviou^y, the author- 
ity must be there for the Intern^ Revenue Service or some of these 
other agencies to just run amok. Do we need — in the Congress, do we 
need to pass something that says specifically that the Internal Revenue 
Service cannot go beyond the authority that perhaps you are asserting 
right now? 

Mr. Alexander. Certain things can be corrected by law. Certain 
things can’t without going too far, without performing overkill, 
without actually impending, rather than furthering, proper tax- 
administration. 

I think we need a combination of good laws, good procedures, good 
people, continual oversight, and constant vigilance by the press. 

Mr. Johnson. I think the record should reflect, Mr. Chairman, that 
Mr. Alexander is also an Ivy Leaguer degrees from two of the 
schools and he is obviously one of the great civil libertarians we have 
had before us and perhaps this will offset some of the bad things that 
were said 

Chairman Pike. Nobod}" said anything bad about Ivy Leaguers, I 
guarantee you. 

Mr. Giaimo. I want to make note that the other day in discussing 
the Ivy Leamie there was a great deal of discussion about Princeton 
and Harvard and I want to emphasize the fact that the gentleman, 
as I understand it, went to Yale. 

Mr. Johnson. Also to Harvard. 

I yield badk my time. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Mr. Alexander, on the record you have testified 
and will probably give us additional information with respect to 
warrantless wiretapjiing. I would like to ask you: Has the IRS ever 
engaged in surreptitious entry and mail cover? 

Mr. Alexander. Mail cover, yes; the IRS has engaged in mail cover 
activities, Mr. Dellums. I am talking about mail cover rather than 
mail opening. So that we will be clear on the distinction. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Dellums. He didn’t answer the last part of the question. 

Mr. Alexander. As to surreptitious entry, Mr. Dellums, that is 
not a proper part of tax enforcement. 

I cannot give you, however, the negative assurance that I would 
like to give you, that we have never engaged in a particular activity^ 
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Sometimes people let their zeal outnm their judgment. I think that 
accounts for Operation Leprechaun. 

Chairman Pike. Mi . Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Alexander, turning your attention to the manual 
supplement of June 23, 1975, which you provided to the committee, 
I assume that is the procedures you described as having recently 
been revised on page 5 of your testimony? 

Mr. Alexander. That is correct. \ 

Mr. Hayes. In regard to paragraph 11, section 5, you have indi- 
cated that that categorj’^ of information not directly tax related and 
not indicating a violation of other Federal laws will still be segregated 
and stored as provided by section 3. What statutory authorit}^ or any 
regulatory authority, period, do you have to continue to maintain 
non-tax-related, non-criminal-statute-violating information such as 
that? 

Mr. Alexander. Among other things we have an obligation to 
Senate and congressional committees 

Mr. Hayes. 1 asked what statute you rely on. 

Mr. Alexander. The statute we rely on in doing our job — I will 
get later to whether this is part of our job, sir — is the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Mr. Hayes. Do you want to cite me a section that saj's that you 
may maintain as of now information that' does not relate to taxes 
and does not relate to the violation of the laws of the United States? 

Mr. Alexander. I will have to give you an example of the type of 
information that you donT like, and I don’t like, if I might, sir. 

Mr. Hayes. No; I am asking for a statute or citation, Mr. Alexander. 
I want to know where your legal authority is for maintaining that. If 
you donit know now, you may submit that legal authority. 

Mr. Alexander. There is no specific provision in the Internal 
Revenue Code, Mr. Hayes, that sa 3 's, “You shall maintain non-tax- 
related information.” There is no such provision. 

Mr. Hayes. That is exactlj^ what I want to elicit. If 3 'ou have any 
other authorit 3 % j^ou can give it to me. 

[The information follows:] 

Section 7801(a) of the Internal Revenue Cxide charges the Secretary of the 
Treasury with the administration and enforcement of the Code. Further, section 
8022 provides that it shall be the duty of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, among other things, to investigate the administration of 
internal revenue taxes by the Internal Revenue Service and to conduct such 
other investigations in respect of the internal revenue tax system as the Joint 
Committee may deem necessary. 

Maintenance of information having nothing to do with tax administration 
or enforcement and not indicating a violation of other Federal laws is, of course, 
unrelated in a positive sense to the duties of the Secretary under section 7801(a). 
Where such information has or may have been in fact collected, however, it 
stands to reason that destruction of the material prior to completion of Congres- 
sional investigations would not be in the interests of sound tax administration or, 
for that matter, sound conduct of the business of the Federal Government. On 
the contrary, such a course of action could be — and would be — viewed as thwarting 
legitimate inquiries into the ways in which the Code is or may have been ad- 
ministered and enforced. In this sense, then, maintenance of nontax related 
information pending completion of Congressional inquiries would appear mandated 
by sections 7801(a) and 8022. 

Further, section 7601 of the Code gives the Internal Revenue Service a broad 
mandate to investigate and audit “persons . . . who may be liable" for taxe.s. 
The authority granted by this provision, as applied in the area of “John Do''**’ 
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summons, was recently approved in U.S. v. Bisceglia, 420 U.S. 141 (1975). In 
the course of inquiring into the possibility of tax liability, it is often difficult to 
determine at the outset of the investigation whether information is or is not tax 
related. The actual relevance of some information to possible tax liability may 
have to be determined by other information collected at a later stage of the 
inquiry. By the same token, the Service does have an obligation to avoid, to the 
. maximum extent possible consistent with effective tax administration, collecting 
information with respect to taxpayers which has no bearing on actual or potentitu 
tax liability. Because of this, on June 23, 1975, the Service issued new and tighter 
guidelines on information gathering, a copy of which is attached. 


Mr. Hayes. In regard to the definitions, which you have outlined 
under section 4, (1) through (4), you have defined a case as being an 
accumulation of facts concerning a taxpayer which are segregated, 
associated with the taxpayer’s name, and evaluated for potential 
assi^ment. At subparagraph 4, you define an informant’s com- 
munication as being ^‘from anyone outside the Service, written or 
oral, voluntarily submitted, identifying one or more taxpayers and 
providing information about the taxpayer. The informat may be 
anonymous.” 

Do you have either constitutional authority or statutor}*^ authority 
for maintaining that for either civil or criminal purposes? Either one 
of those definitions? 

Mr. Alexander. I am a little confused about how to respond to a 
definition of “case” because if we did not have the authority under the 
Internal Revenue Code — >and I think we have it maybe under sections 
7601, 7602, 7801, or 7802 to accumulate facts, tax administration 
would come to a halt. I think an accumulation of facts is a very 
nocossaiy ingredient to the conduct of an audit, a responsibility clearly 
imposed upon the Internal Revenue Service. 

Mr. Hayes. In regard to your definition of an informant’s communi- 
cation, do you, for example, see any problem with the kind of require- 
ments of reliability and credibility on informants for the purposes 
attached to criminal law, or do you see any kinds of problems for 
initiation for purposes of civil action? 

Mr. Alexander. I am concerned about informants’ communica- 
tions, because some of them are grudge letters where someone is trying 
to use the tax system as a means of getting even with someone else. 

Mr. Hayes. Are your procedures designed so that the very first 
action you take is to determine the reliaoility and credibility of the 
informer? 

Mr. Alexander. No. Some times the informant is anonymous. 
There is no way we can determine the reliability and credibility of the 
informant when the informant doesn’t say who he or she is. 

Mr. Hayes. Do you think that you could use that to go before a 
magistrate, for example, and have a search warrant issued or is any 
other kind of legal process available to you? 

Mr. Alexander. I will ask counsel whether we could. I don’t think 
we could. 

Mr. Whitaker. I don’t believe we could. 

Mr. Hayes. Then what is the reason for keeping it, Mr. Commis- 
sioner? If it is absolutely useless for criminal purposes, what is the 
reason for maintaining that information in a file pursuant to paragraph 
11, section 5? 

Mr. Alexander. I think that section 3.02 is the key provision here, 
sir. 
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I mentioned earlier 

Mr. Hates. Mr. Commissioner, your responsiveness is what I am 
concerned with. 

Section 3.02 has to do with record retention and destruction for the 
purposes of living through the lifetime of the Select Committee. 

^ You have drawn a circular, here, which is going to handle inform a* 
tion gathered from now on, and what I am trying to drive at is, 
further tightening up your procedures, don't you believe that those 
specific sections of your own circular, which I have outlined, are simply 
going to breed the retention of the same kind of useless information — 
that is, useless for tax purposes — and burden your file system even 
more with, the kinds oi intrusions that we are inquiring into here 
today. 

Mr. Alexander. I would like to make three points. 

No. 1 : This manual supplement is not going to be engraved into stone 
and become one of the Ten Commandments. No way. Of course, it 
will be reviewed and, of course, we are uninterested in retaining the 
irrelevant, the crank letter, or the anonymous letter written because 
some cat yowled and the neighbor couldn't sleep, so the neighbor 
wanted to get even through the tax system. Of course, we are not in- 
terested in that sort of stuff. 

No. 2 : Wo are interested in doing our job efficiently as well as doing it 
right, and the very retention of paper that is unnecessary to and not a 
proper part of the tax system involves an expense for the American 
ta^ayer, and we don't want to impose that expense. 

Three, I have mentioned earlier w\v we have retained that which at 
first glance to someone not in the IRS would seem unnecessary to 
retain; because we get follow-ups. “Why^ haven't you done something 
with my communication?" And, in fact, I must say, I respond to a 
number of letters where some informants have written their Senators 
or otherwise are complaining about it. 

Whether that particular benefit, which I must say is rather narrow, 
is worth the burden, is something that I am evaluating today because 
it was not until today that I found out that this was one of the reasons 
for retention of what would seem inadvisable to retain. 

Now, Mr. Hayes — another reason for retention of what would seem 
inadvisable to retain — is based on a concern about inspection, wonder- 
ing why there was no followup on a particular informant's communi- 
cation. I think we can straighten that out. 

Y’ou have raised an excellent point, and we are looking now into the 
question of early nddance of the irrelevant, given the constraints that 
are temporarily imposed by reason of the proper concerns of the 
investigative committee. 

(The information-gathering guidelines referred to in the above 
colloquy are printed on pages 593 to 601 of the appendix.] 

Chainnan Pike. Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you. 

I just want to compliment Mr. Alexander because I think of the 
people who have been up here, involved in intelligence gathering, he 
appears to bo the most concerned about the abuses and has done most 
about the abuses in this particular sector. And also, that in the money 
spent on intelligence gathering, on a cost-effective basis, you seem to- 



be doing by far a better job than, for instance, the FBI has done on a 
cost-effective basis in such activities as Patty Hearst, or CIA in many 
of its operations. 

I want to ask you a couple questions. To pursue this question of 
confidentiality. Anv information a person gives the census, can^t be 
revealed for a hundred years. There is much information in the census 
material sometimes which could possibly be used for criminal 
prosecution. The same would be true of the tax return, and I am not 
sure whether the tax return shouldn't be accorded close to the same 
degree of confidentiality as the census response a person gives. 

To get back to who gets these tax returns. Do you ever give it out 
unsolicited? As a matter of course, does the comptroller of the State of 
Florida get a routine annual list of the income taxpayers that comes 
out of the State of Florida? 

Mr. Alexander. There must be a specific request for a specific tax 
return on the part of most but not all who call on us for this informa- 
tion. States can get a general list, a actually, computer tapes. 

Mr. Lehman. In other words, the comptroller of the State of 
Florida can say, “Give me a list of everj'bod}" who filed a tax return 
from the State of Florida. And j'ou would give him that list if he 
requested it? 

Mr. Alexander. No; we won’t, because the request under present 
law would have to come through the Governor. It would also have 
to be for tax atlministration purposes. 

Mr. Lehman. It seems to me that you may be sending out informa- 
tion that hasn’t even been requested on a particular taxpayer and I 
think that, perhaps, could be a little better controlled. 

Mr. Alexander. We have exchange agreements with all but two 
States, and I think one of those two is now soliciting us for agreement.^ 

When Mr. Kasten was inquiring into this very serious problem,' 
I indicated we are materially tightening up these agreements. They 
should be tightened up. We hope that you people will give us some 
help by tightening up the law. 

Mr. Lehman. You say State and municipalities. How far doMTi in 
the governmental authority could you get — could the sheriff of 
Okaloosa County, for instance, get a copy of a tax return? 

Mr. Alexander. Not unless the sheriff has a tax law enforcement 
responsibility, as I understand it. Is that correct, Mr. Whitaker? 

Mr. Whitaker. That is correct. 

Mr. Lehman. In regard to bribes, ya\i say your philosophy is that 
people should pay taxes on bribes they rec(!ive from Federal agencies 
if, for instance, CIA or FBI issues such bribe? 

Mr. Alexander. We think bribes are taxable income. We think, 
however, that a taxpayer who gives a bribe should be denied a de- 
duction. We think this is a one-\yay street in favor of the tax collector. 

Mr. Lehman. Actually CIA is not ver}’^ taxable anyhow. 

Let us go to the confidentialit3\ If you didn’t have absolute con- 
fidentiality", you could not expect a person who receives a bribe to pay 
tax on it because he wouldn’t last very long. 

Mr. Alexander. He might report it under the category of other 
income or miscellaneous racetrack winnings. 

Mr. Lehman. My last question is, How did south Florida get to 
be so lucky in regard to Operation Leprechaun? Now, I read in the 
paper not only do we have Operation Leprechaun but we have Opera- 


tion Sunshine, and Operation Banana Boat, and Operation Harry 
the Hat — according to the testimony before the House Subcommittee 
on Government Operations. Would you like to mve us information? I 
know you are against those. Wliat have you done to close out the 
rest of them and has information from these operations been turned 
over to other governmental agencies such as the CIA? 

Mr. Alexander. Let me answer the first part of that and then ask 
Assistant Commissioner Bates to answer the last ])art of vour question. 

I am not sure how south Florida proved to be so lucKy. Perhaps it 
was your weather. Perhims it was a belief on the part of some in law 
enforcement that south Florida — attractive as it is to so many tour- 
ists — is also attractive to organized crime. 

Whatever its attractiveness, you can be sure that Operation 
Leprechaun has been terminated and will not be repeated so long as I 
am Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

As to what we are doing about it and the status of our investigations, 
I would like to ask Mr. Bates to respond. 

Mr. Bates. First, your question. Congressman Lehman. We 
haven’t been able to determine from our investigation so far that any 
of the information has been turned over to the CIA. We are continuing 
our investigation. The internal audit side of it has been finished. We 
have identified management weaknesses, the problem that caused 
Operation Leprechaun to come into existence. We have numbered 
some 2o or 30 conduct investigations on individuals who participated 
in Operation Leprechaun and we are in the process of completing those 
investigations. We also are working with the U.S. attorney in the 
Miami area. We are working with an attorney from the Justice Depart- 
ment. We hope to call a grand jury to get some information that we 
feel we still need to complete this investigation. We hope to call a 
grand jury within the next 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. Lehman. Could you respond to the rest of my questions on 
paper in regard to these other operations? 

Air. Alexander. Yes. 

[The information follows :] 

Inspection’s investigation of Operation Leprechaun has not uncovered any 
instances of information being turned over to any other government agencies. 
Results of Inspection’s investigation have been furnished to the Department of 
Justice Special Prosecutor, the United States Attorney, Miami, Florida, and to 
several Congressional committees. 

Inspection’s investigation of Operation Sunshine has not uncovered any 
instances of information being turned over to any other government agencies as 
of September 30, 1975. This investigation is still pending. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field? 

Mr. Field. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Commissioner Alexander, in the proces.s of our hearings thus far 
we have seen that GAO does not audit CIA, and it doe.s not exten- 
sively audit other intelligence agencies. We have seen that perhaps 
five people at 0MB really pay attention to how a lot of, particularly 
the secret, money is handled. We have seen at CIA, for example, 
there are really on!}'' 12 certified public accountants and really only 
very few others that could handle audit chores within CIA. 

One of the things that occurred to me is that over the years there 
have been probably billions of dollars that have gone out through some 
very secret channels. Payments to informers, bribes, that have not 
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been accounted for very strictly. There have also been many, many 
improprietaries, hundreds — and if you get into less normal situations, 
you have literally thousands of funding situations. 

If hundreds of thousands of employees are handling money that 
they knew was not very carefully accounted for, my question to you is 
how manv people have been prosecuted for tax violations? You have 
had hundreds or thousands of people handling billions of dollars that 
they knew really couldn’t be traced verj' well. How many tax violations 
have you prosecuted of all these people handling all that money? 

Mr. Alexander. I don’t know and I am not sine we have readily 
available statistics. We will supply for the record, Mr. Field, what we 
can in response to your question. 

The year before last, fiscal year 1974, there were about 1,260 people 
convicted of income tax evasion and 42 percent of those convicted 

f ot jail sentences. I don’t have the number for fiscal 1975. Perhaps 
Ir. Wolfe does. I do know we made more prosecution recommenda- 
tions, about 300 more last year than we did the year before. Do you 
have the number of convictions, Mr. Wolfe? 

[The information follows :] 

A review of our Management Information System reveals that none of our 
current record keeping methods make it possible to provide statistics on j)rosccu- 
tions for tax violations by informants of government agencies. This is because no 
category of employment separately identifies people who earn income as 
‘‘informants.” 

Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Commissioner, I do not have the number of con- 
victions for fiscal year 1975, yet. I do have the number of investiga- 
tions we have completed which was an increase over the previous year. 
Mr. Field. These are total investigations? 

Mr. Alexander. These are totals. These would include not only 
the segment of the population you describe but the rest of the tax 
evader population as well. 

Mr. Field. My point is it is an unusual part of the population. In 
other words, my money is pretty well accoimted for. If I don’t pay 
mj^ taxes, you will know immediately through your computers be- 
cause it is reported from the House of Representatives. 

Here we have cases where nobody reports back. If I am handing out 
a bribe, I get $10,000 in cash and nobody at CIA keeps a record of this 
so there is no way it is ever reported as income to anybody. If I put 
that in my pocket or if I don’t, there is no way anybody knows. 

Now Mr. Colby told us that there must have been abuses of this. 
In any group of 100,000 people, yoii have some who will abuse the 
system. He said yes, there have been 26 or so instances where people 
have expropriated money illegally. 

Were you ever told about those 25? Did you prosecute them for tax 
violations? " . 

Mr. Wolfe. That information has never been submitted to us and 
we would like very much — as a tax collector I would like that 
information. 

Mr. Field. If you ever prosecuted a CIA emjdoyee you would know. 
There was some agreement between CIA and Justice, so theoretically 
you would know if there was a prosecution of a CIA person. 

Mr. Alexander. We are interested in CIA employees paying taxes, 
surely. If they evade their tax responsibilities 



Mr. Field. You would laiow and to the best of your knowledge you 
know of no case where this occurred. My point is I don't thimc any 
OIA employee has ever been prosecuted. 

Mr. Alexander. I don’.t know of any. If a prosecution, of course, 
involves a trial 

Mr, Field. Let’s forget prosecution. Do you know where a CIA 
proprietary was audited and there were no taxes? 

Mr. Alexander. We call upon them to pay their taxes. 

Mr. Field. Do you know of a case where that happened? 

Mr. Wolfe. Yes. 

Mr. Field. About how frequently has that happened? 

Mr. Wolfe. It is infrequent, Mr, Field, simply because those orga- 
nizations are not that large. We only examine a relatively small per- 
centage of the taxpayers who do file returns. 

Occasionally they are hit as a result of their taxpayer compliance 
program wliich is a sample as you know of the returns filed. It is a 
random sample and they maj' get hit that way. 

So the number we examine is relatively small. Some we examine, 
frankly, we don’t know about because we do not get into an area the 
CIA would feel would involve any breaking of a cover. 

Mr. Field. When the Glomar Explorer case came out, did IRS make 
any attempt to see whether or not proper taxes had been paid in 
that episode? 

Mr. Alexander. We are not in a position to discuss specific cases. 
There is a statutory prohibition that I mentioned which would be 
applicable to a discussion of specific cases at this time. 

Mr. Field. Could 3^011 at some point search your files and tell us 
whether CIA emplo^’-ees have ever been prosecuted for violation of the 
tax laws, without mentioning names? 

Mr. Alexander. We will look into that, Mr. Field, as we get closer 
into matters of this kind. Not only do we have the statutory prohibi- 
tion, the inhibitions on our discussion with you of specific cases, but 
also, we have the problem that Director Colby mentioned of possibly 
dis(iussing something that is of great concern to the CIA and should 
be kc])t secret for reasons of which we would be completely unaware. 
We will do our best to supply the answer to the question. 

[The information follows :] 

In fiscal years 1974 and 1975, no persons knovni to us to be employees of CIA 
were prosecuted for violation of the tax laws. Without an expensive, 
time-consuming review of thousands of files maintained under our previous 
record keeping system, we cannot determine whether any CIA employees were 
prosecuted before FY 1974. 

Chairman Pike. Before we start a second round of questioning, I 
just want to announce to the members of the committee that Mr. 
Alexander's testimony has been completely open, his backup books 
are completel}^ open; there is nothing classified that we have run into 
as yet. Hopefully we will not. 

, i see no reason for us either now or later to go into executive session. 
We \vill simply go through one more time and adjourn for the da>\ 

Mr. Alexander, I am concerned about this figure which came out 
earlier of some 30,000 tax returns which were submitted to Federal 
agencies involving some 8,000 taxpa^'ei's. Can 3*ou tell us how many 
different Federal agencies got tax returns? 



Mr. Alexander. I will ask Mr. Wolfe to give you that detail, if he 
has a schedule that shows it. I do want to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, 
that by far the greatest number of that 30,000 went to the Department 
of Justice for purposes of their investigations and trials. 

Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Chairman, If you will' permit me, I would like to 
read the number of requests that we received and honored in calendar 
year 1974; 

The Department of Agriculture we granted 3 requests involving 5 
ta^ayers and 12 returns. 

The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, we had one 
revest involving two taxpayers and two tax returns. 

The Department of Commerce: We had one request involving 
five taxpayers and five tax returns. 

U.S. Customs Service. We had 1 request involving 3 taxpayers and 
12 returns. 

The FDIC, 1 request involving 12 taxpayers and 12 tax returns. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 5 requests involving 50 
ta^ayers and 178 returns. 

The General Accounting Office, we had 1 request involving 342 
taxpayers and 342 tax returns. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, we had 2 requests involving 9 
ta^ayers and 45 tax returns. 

The Department of Justice — this is other than United States 
Attorneys — 384 requests involving 3,228 taxpayers and 10,446 
returns. 

The United States Attorneys, the number of requests, 1,594 
involving 4,448 taxpayers and 18,062 returns. 

The Department of Labor, one request involving two taxpayers 
and six returns. 

Securities and Exchange Commission, we had 17 requests involving 
93 taxpayers and 384 tax returns. 

The Renegotiation Board, 1 request involving 1 taxpayer and 21 
tax returns. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much. That is a veiy comprehen- , 
sive answer, even though it used up most of my time. 

Now, I am concerned about your computers. There are, as I under- 
stand it, not only techniques for getting access to co'mputers, but there 
are also people both in the CIA and in the NSA, who are specialists 
in cracking computers, getting access to computers. 

Do you trA’^ to run any kind of a check on whether anyone has 
access to your computers and the information contained therein, other - 
than yourselves? 

Mr. Alexander. We certainly do. We had a meeting the other 
morning with GAO people who have been very helpful to us with 
respect to our computer security. We found that, just as you stated, 
computers are crackable. We surely hope ours haven't been cracked 
and we are doing our best to prevent them from being cracked. 

One fairly simple way to try to avoid the cracking of a compute^ is 
to have a high and strong fence at some distance from the computer 
to keep others from being able to set up sophisticated equipment 
close enough to crack it. 

Chairman Pike. How about the computer terminals, Mr. Commis- 
sioner? Are all the terminals for the computer located within the 
facility in West Virginia? 


Mr. Alexander. No, not at all. 

Chairman Pike. So anyone who gets access to the terminals for 
the computer can really use the computer, can they not? 

Mr. Alexander. Not necessarily, because the terminals themselves 
don^t have access in all cases to everything. We do have terminals in 
our IDRS system located in district oflSces 

Chairman Pike. How many terminals are there to your computers? 

Mr. Alexander. We can supply for the record, Mr. Chairman, a 
listing of dur terminals, the access the terminals have, and the number 
of terminals. * 

[The information was subsequently supplied for the record and is 
printed on pages 628 to 630 of the appendix.] 

Chairman Pike. The Department of Justice came to ^mu with 364 
requests involving 3,228 taxpayers and 10,446 returns. When they 
asked you for this, did you go beyond their simple request and make 
them show that they needed it or did you just ^ve it to them? 

Mr. Alexander. In at least one instance I went beyond the simple 
request. I was concerned about the name on the request and the names 
of the taxpayers requested and I called upon the Department to prove 
that the request was api)ropriate. 

Chairman Pike. Have you ever turned down the Department of 
Justice or the United States Attorneys or any other agency of 
Government when they asked for returns? 

Mr. Alexander. Oh, yes. When they ask for them not in accordance 
with the regulations, yes. I have received requests for returns we have 
turned down. 

For example, some States, with undoubtedly good reasons from their 
standpoint, but without the responsibility of enforcing or administering' 
tax laws, asked us for a tax return so they can attempt to fulfill other 
responsibilities and we are not authorized to provide them those 
returns. 

The question of Justice inspection of returns is covered very s]>ecif- 
ically by the regulations — Presidentially authorized regulations — 
which state what the Commissioner must provide, but which give 
little room for Internal Revenue discretion as to denial. 

Chairman Pike. In other words, if the application is made outright 
you give them the returns? 

Mr. Alexander. Yes, that is a fair statement. 

Mr. McClory. You audit a lot of other people. Have you ever been 
audited by the GAO? 

Mr. Alexander. IRS? 

Mr. McClory. Y es. 

Mr. Alexander. GAO is looking into almost every substantial 
activity of IRS, including, particular^, our problems witli confidential 
informants and our expenditures for* intelligence gathering on behalf 
of the joint committee. 

Mr. McClory. That report shoidd be forthcoming soon and will be 
made available to this committee too, I assume. 

Mr. Alexander. I hope so. The request was made of GAO March 
25, 1975, by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation for a 
GAO review of our intelligence gathering and our use of, and payments 
to, confidential informants. 

Mr. McClory. Has there been an earlier GAO report which we 
might find useful? 
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Mr. Alexander. In this particular area of intelligence gathering, 
Mr. McClory, I don't know of any. GAO has looked into our collection 
function. They are now looking into our audit functions, and our 
appellate functions, our taxpayer service functions. 

Mr, McClory. In connection with sharing information with other 
Rgencies of Government, it would seem to me to be far preferable to 
share the information without identifying the taxpayer in a number of 
instances. 

In other words, a great deal of the information is sought by other 
agencies for statistical purposes and it would be an* improvement, 
would it not, for you to be at liberty to provide the information without 
identif^dng the taxpayer? 

Mr. Alexander. That is the way we see it, 

Mr. McClory. That needs a change in the law then, don't you 
think? 

Mr. Alexander. I -think we need to tighten up the law. 

On the list Mr. Wolfe read, Mr. McClory, the largest user of tax 
information was missing. That is the Census Bureau. 

If I understand correctly, the Census Bureau gets some tax return 
information on all of our taxpayers. 

Mr. McClory. They don’t need the names of the taxpayers actually, 
do they? 

Mr. Alexander. I don't see why they should need the names. 

Mr. McClory. I am concerned about these wholesale attacks 
against the American corporation. That seems to be the current scape- 
goat, you know, and there are efforts being made to gather detailed 
information about corporate operations, and with some efforts to 
limit profits of certain items. The multinational especially is a principal 
target. 

I would think that for instance — and this would be a particular 
])rotection to the rights of individuals, the corporate rights and the 
shareholders' nghts of these corporations, if this change could be made 
where the statistical information was made available without identify- 
ing the particular corporation or individual. 

Mr. Alexander. We would like to make information available for 
statistical purposes mthout identifying taxpayers. We think that good 
statistics are necessary, but one can be buried in bad statistics, and 
good statistics don't require names. 

Mr, McClory. There is another area in which I am particularly 
interested and that is th^ area of illegal aliens. We are about to enact 
a comprehensive law which would impose penalties against the 
employers of illegal aliens. 

Is there any way in which the — maybe now what I want to do is 
invade some of the rights of privacy but is there any way in which 
Internal Revenue Service can be useful with its intelligence-gathering 
facilities, to help in this area? 

Mr. Alexander. It would involve the very problem you mentioned. 

Mr. McClory. I didn't detect that there were any communications 
between the Internal Revenue Service and the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. Are there some? There are none today. 

Mr. Alexander. Communication of tax returns? No. Other com- 
munications, yes. We see each other at the law enforcement officers' 
lunch and discuss our mutual problems. Their problems are great. We 
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would like to be helpful to them but we need to protect taxpayer 
privacy. 

Mr. McClory. In connection with the strike force^ do you work 
under the Department of Justice? Do you take the initiative? Exactly 
how does this operation work insofar as the intelligence community is 
concerned between the Department of Justice on the one hand and the 
IRS on the other? 

My time is up, but you may answer the question. 

Mr, Alexander. We at IRS believe we are the largest component 
of the strike force. While the FBI works with the strike force in a num- 
ber of areas, at least, one might question whether the FBI people are 
actually a component of the strike force. The Department of Justice 
has responsibility for leaderhip of the strike force. A strike force can 
be a very effective tool in an area where effectiveness is badly needed. 
It can, like other organizations, involve itself in tasks unrelated to its 
principal purpose, or let its zeal outrun its judgment. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giaimo. Mr. Alexander, going back to the list of requests for 
tax returns which Mr. Wolfe read, you named all the various executive 
branch agencies, but I didn^t hear you mention the White House. 
Didn’t the White Hoise request any tax returns in 1974? 

Mr. Alexander. Not that I know of. They are not on our list. I 
think the answer is "no.” As long as I have been Commissioner, the 
White House, to my knowledge, nas requested no tax returns of tax- 
payers other than those involved in a particular audit of a particular 

Mr. Giaimo. Now look, Mr. Alexander, you know it is a common 
belief among some of us up here in the Congress that Presidents in the 
White House — not just the last President prior to President Ford, but 
even before President Nixon — have had access to tax returns of 
American people. 

Can you give us assurances that. Presidents of the United States 
have not had access to tax returns in either a legal request or an official 
request, or let’s say, quote, unquote, in an unofficial request. In fact, 
has not the IRS been the subject of criticism because of the fact that 
there have been strong allegations that Presidents have had access? 

Mr. Alexander. The IRS has been the subject of criticism by rea- 
son of these allegations and these allegations had some past substance 
to them, yes. I think there was some back door information given to 
the White House before I became Commissioner. 

Mr. Giaimo. How do we know you have closed that back door? I 
assume the list you gave us here is the front door, the official way of 
getting the information. 

Mr. Alexander. That is the official way. Perhaps this won’t give 
you as much assurance as you would like. The way you know is by 
President Ford’s E.xecutive order, which makes it very clear that no 
tax returns are to go to the White House except by written request 
from President Ford, and there have been no such ^vritten requests. 

The way you know is by what we have done in IRS. Last August we 
issued a new directive stating all such requests from the White House — 
or anyone connected with the White House — had to come through my 
office and the material would be transmitted only by me or by the 
Deputy Commissioner in my absence. 
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Now, those are procedures. Now, we get to tlie problem of people. 
We think at IRS that we have good people and honorable people and 
people that won’t violate the rules. I can’t give you negative assur- 
ances, however — and this is the final problem — give you the kind of 
assurance that you would need to make certain that there had been 
no violation of President Ford’s Executive order, or of our directive. 
I have every reason to believe that the people in IRS are living up 
to these responsibilities and are not violating the Executive ordeiv_ 

Mr. Giaimo. May I interrupt you right there because I want to 
believe what you are telling me and I know that you and the gentle- 
men and the lady at this table here are people of integrity. But can 
you say that you have every reason to believe that it is now better 
than it was? You know that evidence has come out that there was 
wrongdoing on the part of some individuals, but it didn’t come out 
until they were exposed and until there were allegations made. That 
is one of the reasons why this very committee was put into existence. 
We in Congress sense, and the American people sense, there is a deteri- 
oration rrrilieir iiilelligence-gathering functions, and also in IRS. 

How can you sa}^ now that you have every reason to believe that it is 
better when we just have found evidence in the last year or so that it 
was getting bad? 

Mr. Alexander. Because I don’t believe, sir, that the people in 
IRS now, who are, in my judgment, people of great integrity, are 
about to violate the rules, or abandon that integrity, even if they were 
asked by the people in the White House. You have a different group 
in IRS and you have a different group in the White House. 

Now, I can give you no assurance as to the future unless you gentle- 
men do something about the first ingredient. The first ingredient 
is a good law and we do not have the law that we should have in 
section 6103 of the Internal Revenue Code. It needs to be tightened uj). 

Mr. Giaimo. We will accept j^our recommendations there and we 
hope that you will send them up to the Congress to do that. But you 
understand that 3^011 are faced with the same old problem. It isn’t 
the question of someone tr3dng to bribe one of 3mur emplo3'ees; it is 
the President of the United States, or fu powerful Congressman or 
Senator or committee, or executive branch Secretary, or Assistant 
Secretary, asking for cooperation from one of 3^our emplo3’^ees. It 
has on it the trappings of legality, or at the very least the emplo3^ee 
wants to make the interpretation that it is legal for him to cooperate. 

How do you solve this and give us assurances, because the assurances 
are needed right now? 

Mr. Alexander. The best assurance I can give }mu is that, to my 
knowledge and to the knowledge, I am convinced, of ever}’one at this 
table, what 3'ou fear is not happening and is not going to happen. If it 
happened it would be a violation of the Executive order of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and President Ford is not about to permit 
that. It would be a violation of the directives that we have issued, but I 
can give 3^ou no assurances for the indefinite future and I cannot 
give you a complete negative assurance that back door tax information 
might not, in violation of the President’s order, in violation of our 
rules, and in violation of the integrity of our employees, be transmitted 
beyond the Internal Revenue Service. 

Mr. Giai.mo. I can appreciate what 3^ou are sa3ung, Mr. Alexander, 
and I understand 3^011 can’t give any negative assurances, but are 
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you taking greater steps to check the internal security of IRS em- 
ployees and operations to see that it does not happen? 

Mr. Alexander. Yes. 

Mr. Giaimo. To any substantial degree? 

Mr. Alexander. Yes. 

Mr. Giaimo. Can we be assured that this will continue in the 
future years or do we have to have a pendulum action — for example, 
every 20 or 25 years when we have some major happening in our 
Nation and then, and only then, does Congress react: i believe that 
the Congress is at fault to a great degree in its failure to oversee CIA, 
IRS and other inteUigence functions. We go along on assumptions of 
propriety more than you do. But if we donT watch the agencies, the 
people are going to suffer. 

Can you give us assurance thut 3 "ou are going to take even greater 
stops? 

Mr. Alexander. I can give 3'ou assurances as to the present. I 
cannot give you assurances as to the future. I can give you a flat 
assuran<;e that we will do our best to cooperate with you in securing 
the present and in producing a better law which will help secure the 
future. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank j’ou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Alexander, in our last brief colloquy, I asked the question, has 
IRS ever been involved in a program of mail cover. Yfour response 
was yes. 

I would like to ask several questions. 

One, could 3^011 give me the justification for the mail cover progi’am, 

- what its purpose is, what is the authority of the mail cover program, 
how mucn nioney is devoted to that? The part of that question 
is do you still have a mail cover program, and part three is, do you 
ever and have you ever had a mail-opening program of American 
citizens? 

Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Congressman, we do have and have had a mail 
cover operation. 

Mr. Dellums. Would you at the outset define ‘^mail cover” for us? 

Mr. Wolfe. May I read from our instruction, and I would be happy 
to furnish this for the record. It is from our manual so that the record 
'will have it. 

Chaihnan Pike. First of all, yes, you may r^d it, and, second, you 
are still going to respond to Mr. Dellums’ question, and I just warn 
Mr. Dellums it may use up all of his time if he reads the whole thing. 

Mr. Wolfe. It goes one paragraph long and about eight lines at 
the most: 

A mail cover is a process by which a record is made of any data appearing on 
the outside of any class of mail matter including checking the contents of any 
second, third, or fourth class mail matter as now sanctioned by law in order to 
obtain information in the interests of protecting the national security, locating a 
fugitive or obtaining evidence of conunission or attempted commission of a crime. 

Mr. Dellums. Now, my question is, what is the justification for 
the mail cover program on the part of the IRS? Do you still have a 
mail cover program and do you open mail of American citizens? 

Mr. Wolfe. Let me answer your second question. We do not open 
mail of American citizens or anybody else. 

Mr. Alexander. Unless it is our mail. 
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Mr. Wolfe. We get an awful lot of that. 

We do have mail covers — ^let me check on one thing 

Mr. Alexander. Mr. JtSates wants to respond, in part, to this, too. 
Mr. Wolfe, why don’t we let Mr. Bates proceed? 

Mr. Bates. The description Mr. Wolfe gave is exactly that.that we 
use. There are refund schemes where some individual has filed multiple 
refunds, and we try to identify where those refunds are going. We do 
not open the mail. We ascertain that a refund check went to a specific 
house or went to a specific post office box. A bribery. If there is bribery 
of an IRS employee, we use mail covers to determine whether or not 
he may be receiving — or the accountant who bribed him may be 
receiving — mail so we can identify, perhaps, other kinds of bribery 
schemes that would be going on. It is used just for that purpose. 

Mr. Dellums. At some point are you going to tell me where the 
justification is for the mail cover program, the authority? _ 

Mr. Wolfe. One place we use it is to locate fugitiv^. For example, 
we have a conviction, and we need to locate this individual who lias 
escaped from the law, and this is one means which we use to locate 
those. 

Occasionally, we will have knowledge of a possible commission of a 
felony involving title 6 of the code, and then we will need, of course, 
to try to locate these individuals. Mostly, it is a means by which we 
can locate those who either have been convicted of a felony or those 
we have good reason to believe may have violated the Internal Revenue 
law. 

Mr. Dellums. And on the latter part, what is your authority 
where you have reason to believe? 

Mr. Whitaker. If I may, Mr. Dellums, I would liko to supply an 
opinion to the committee for the record. I do not believe we have 
any special or specific statute or authority. I think it is within our 
general authority to enforce the Internal Revenue Code. I would like 
my office to look into it and supply you with an opinion, If I may. 

[The information follows :] 

August 7 , 1975 . 

Procedures and Statutory Authority for the Use op Mail Covers 

PROCEDURE 

Under the procedures prescribed for employing a mail cover, a special agent 
who wants to use a mail cover in a criminal investigation is required to make a 
written request to a designated official of the United States Postal Service. That 
request must specify the reasonable grounds that exist which demonstrate the 
m^ cover either would aid in locating a fumtive or assist in obtaining informa- 
tion regarding the commission or attempted commission of a felony. The desig- 
nated postal official, usually a PostaL inspector in charge of a district or his 
desimee, will order the mail cover if the request meets the regulatory criteria 
established for employing the technique. A postal employee will then be assigned 
to examine mail addressed to the person under investigation, record the informa- 
tion on the outside of first-class mail or as sanctions by law, the information 
on the outside or in the contents of second-, third- and fourth-class mail, and 
transmit a report of the information to the requesting agency. The regulation 
imder which mail covers are conducted contains several safej^ards including a 
specific prohibition on breaking the seal on first-class mail without a search 
warrant; reporting on matter numed between the subject and his known attorney- 
at-law; a time limitation on the mail cover; and a requirement that mail cover 
data shall be made available under appropriate discovery motions in legal 
proceedings. 



The procedures for obtaining authorisation for, and conducting, a mail cover 
are set out in 39 C.F.R. Part 233. This regulation was published on March 12, 
1975 at 40 Fed. Reg. 11579. The procedures set out in this regulation were for- 
merly prescribed by the Postal Service Manual. The preamble to the republica- 
tion of the regulation states the document was published “to make these 
regulations more accessible to the public, and to discourage confusion concerning 
the nature and uses of this important law enforcement tool.” 

Authority 

Regulatory authority for federal and state law enforcement officers to request 
mail covers from the Postal Service and receive information obtained by employees 
of that oraanization who conduct such an operation is covered in 39 C.F.R. 
Part 233. Such regulation is “presumptivelv valid, and one who attacks it hn.s 
the burden of showing its invalidity — [and] is ordinarily valid unless it is (a) 
unreasonable or inappropriate or (b) plainly inconsistent with the statute.” 
Rockville Reminder, Inc. v. Uuiled States Postal Service, 480 F.2d 4 (2 Cir., 1973), 
and cases cited therein. 

Part 233 of the Postal Regulations was issued under 39 U.S.C. 401, 404 and 410. 
These statutes give the Postal Service broad rule making authority to accomplish 
the objective.s of Title 39 of the United States Code and to provide such other 
services incident thereto os it finds appropriate to its functions and in the public 
interest. Thus, the Postal Service has the authority to issue such a regulation. 

A num *^r of courts have held that the Fourth Amendment does not prevent 
postal inspectors from copying information contained on the outside of sealed 
envelopes (first-class mail) in the mail where no substantial delay in deliverj^ is 
involved and such a practice does not violate any other constitutional provision. 
Lustiger v. United States, 386 F.2d 132 (9 Cir. 1967), cert. den. 390 U.S. 951 (1968); 
Canary v. United States, 354 F.2d 849 (8th Cir., 1960) ; United States v. Isaacs, 
347 F. Supp. 743 (D.C. N.D. III. 1972), aff*d 493 F.2d 1124 (7 Cir., 1974), cert, 
den. 417 U.S. 976 (1974), and cases cited therein. Nor does a mail cover violate 
postal laws. United SUUes v. Costello, 255 F.2d 876 (2 Cir. 1958), cert. den. 357 
U.S. 937 (1958). It should be noted that Costello, as well as Canaday, involved 
mail covers where the information gathered was requested by, and turned over 
to, the Internal Revenue Service. 

Hence, 39 C.F.R. Part 233 sets forth a valid regulatory scheme for obtaining 
information by use of mail covers and has the force and effect of law. However, 
the use of mail covers in no way justihes the seizure and retention or opening and 
searching of hrst-class mail without a search warrant since the unreasonable 
search and seizure of one's papers or other effects, as proscribed by the Fourth 
Amendment, extends to their presence in the mails in sealed envelopes or pack- 
ages. Ex Parte Jackson, 96 U.S. 727 (1877); Lustiger v. United States, supra. See 
also, Weeks v. United States, 232 U.S. 383 (1913). 

The case law cited pertains to the examination and recording of information 
on the outside of hrst-class mail. Under mail cover procedures set out in the 
Postal regulations, “checking the contents of any second-, third-, or fourth-class 
mail as now sanctioned by law” is also permissible (39 C.F.R. 233.2(c)(1)). This- 
follows a legal principle established many years ago b^ Ex Parte Jackson, supra. 
As to the limitation “now sanctioned by law” on examining the contents of these 
classes of mail. It would appear safe to assume the postal employees gathering 
information during a mail cover operation are familiar with, and will abide by, 
any statutory restrictions on examining the contents of this type of mail. 

The remaining issue is whether the Intelligence Division of the Internal Revenue 
Service is a “law enforcement agency” authorized under 39 C.F.R. Part 233 to 
request the Postal Service to conduct a mail cover. In this regard, 39 C.F.R. 
233.2(c)(4) dehnes “law enforcement agency” as; 

. . . any authority of the Federal Government or any authority of a 
State or local government one of whose functions is to investigate the com- 
mission or attempted commission of acts constituting a crime. 

Certain sections or the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and delegations of 
authority down to the Intelligence Division and special agents clearly bring that 
organization within this dehnition. 

Section 7601 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (hereinafter referred to as 
the Code) directs the Commissioner “to cause officers or employees of the Treasury 
Department to proceed, from time to time, through each internal revenue district 
ana inquire after and concerning all persons ther^ who may be liable to pay any 
internal revenue tax.” This section imposes upon the Commissioner the power 
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and duty to investigate for violations of the interal revenue laws. DeMasters v. 
Arend, 313 F. 2d 79 (9 Cir., 1963), {^pcal dismissed 375 U.S. 936 (1963). Section 
7803(a) of the Code authorized the ^cretary or his delegate (the Commissioner) 
"to employ such number of persons as the Secretary or ms delegate deems proper 
for the administration and enforcement of the internal revenue law’s." 

The criminal enforcement authority vested in the C!!ommissioner has been 
delegated through appropriate National Office and Re^onal Office officials to the 
Intelligence Division and special agents in the districts. This was last done through 
the “Statement of Organization and Functions" published in the Federal Register, 
March 29, 1974 (39 F.R. 11572), at paragraphs 1118.6 and 1118.7. Under Policy 
Statement P-1-38 (Approved 6-2-.59), the assignment of the functions set out 
in paragraphs 11 18.(1 and 11 18.7 of the "Statement of Organization and Functions" 
constitutes a delegation of authority. 

It is also significant that Congress has specifically recognized the law enforce- 
ment responsibilities of special agents and has granted them authority to perform 
certain specific police functions. Action 7608(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 gives these criminal investigators the authority to execute search and arrest 
warrants, as well as subpoenas and summonses, to make arrests without a w’arrant 
involving offenses relating to internal revenue law’s and to seize property’’ for 
forfeiture under the internal revenue law’s. 

The specific authority to execute arrest w’arrants, along with the general au- 
thority of special agents to investigate crioMnal violations of the internal revenue 
laws, justifies the participation of these officers in searching for a fugitive w'anted 
in connection witn an internal revenue violation. Since one of the bases for ob- 
taining a mail cover from the Postal Service is that the subject be a fugitive, the 
use of this investigative tool by special agents in locating such people seems to be 
in order. 

In conclusion, there seems to be no statutory or constitution! proscription on 
employing mail covers as an investigative technique in criminal felony investiga- 
tions of internal revenue law violations or in locating fugitives wanted in connec- 
tion with such violations and that special agents have the authority to use this 
tool within the procedures and guidelines set forth in 39 C.F.R. Part 233. Indeed, 
the courts have recognized and accepted the use of this technique by special agents 
on a number of occasions. See, e.g., Camday v. United States, supra; u fitted States 
V. Costello, supra. 

Mr. Dellu.ms. I would now call your attention to the question of 
proprietaries. 

As you know, CIA operates various organizations known as pro- 
prietary corporations, businesses for normal profit, such as airlines, 
a charter airline and public relations firms. 

First, what is IRS^s position on the ta.xation and auditing of those 
so-called proprietaries, and have you ever audited proprietary cor- 
porations operated by CIA? 

Mr. Alexander. The answer to your first question is that we think 
these proprietary corporations are taxpayers just like other corpora- 
tions in tne same businesses. Wo don’t see any statute or e.xception 
for them. So if they make a profit, we would like to recycle some of it. 

In answer to your second question, discussed by Mr. Wolfe, a few 
minutes ago, he stated, sir, that we have made audit investigations 
with respect to CIA’s activities having tax consequences. 

Mr. Dellums. If you have audited, are your audits conducted in 
some special separate and apart, distinctly different from audits of any 
other American business? 

Mr. Wolfe. The verification of the. income and expenses is the same 
as any other type of examination. Howeyer, if we haye to get into 
background information, as we do in some of the other examinations, 
it is handled differently in that we have to have a revenue agent who 
has a clearance. If it is a top secret matter, he has to have top secret 
clearance to get into this area. 


We do not hesitate to get that clearance and permit him to get 
whatever information is necessary to make a proper determination of 
taxability. 

Mr. Dellums. Does IRS employ former CIA agents as IRS auditors 
for the purposes of auditing a transaction between your organization 
and the CIA and anj' other intelligence community? 

Mr. Wolfe. To the best of my knowledge we have never hired a 
former CIA agent and since I have been here I know that there have 
been none simply because we have had to get clearance for our people 
to do this. 

Mr. Dellums. To your knowledge has any personnel of the intelli- 
gence community at large been given any different consideration by 
your organization than any other citizen? In other words, have any 
people in the general intelligence community been given any special 
consideration over what you would give to an ordinarv citizen? 

Mr. Wolfe. That is a difficult question. For example, I have 16,000 
revenue agents examining tax returns, another 2,700 special agents 
and another 4,000 tax auditors. 

Our procedures require that we only have one set of procedures 
which require that a certain method be followed in maldng their 
audit and this applies to everybody. 

Mr. Dellums. May I ask a hypothetical question; Would it be 
possible for me as a member of the American intelligence community, 
say the CIA — would there be greater likelihood I could get away from 
paying my fair share of taxes than if I was a plain citizen? 

Mr. Wolfe. I wouldn’t say it is possible. Certainly it is possible to 
do this but the wa}" we select returns, particular!}" individual returns 
is through the computer. We have what we call a discriminant func- 
tion formula which identifies those returns most likely in need of 
audit and they give a score to the return. The higher the score the 
more likely the return is in error and these are the returns we select 
and we don’t know who they are. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to yield all 
but 1 minute of my time. 

Chairman Pike. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. Dellums. My final question in this particular area is, do IRS 
and CIA detail personnel as liaison to each other’s organization on a 
routine and re^lar basis? 

Mr. Wolfe. We do not from Internal Revenue Service, to my knowl- 
edge, to CIA, except as I told this committee earlier, that Mr. Mc- 
GuflSn of my staff is the contact with the CIA and there is an indi- 
vidual in CIA who is our contact there. There are two individuals 
that I know of and the only two. 

Mr. Dellums. Can you give us assurances that when you audit 
the tax return of a CIA proprietary corporation that money does in 
fact go back to the Treasury, or do you have information or knowledge 
as to whether those profits or taxes go back to the CIA for the purpose 
of funding other projects? 

Mr. Wolfe. An}" audit that we make, and any deficiencies we col- 
lect go into the general fund of the Treasury of the United States 
and not back to CIA. 
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Mr. Dellums. Earlier this year disclosure was made of an IRS 
training program of stress seminars for undercover agencies involving 
at some penods of time the use of alcohol and women. My question 
is, to what extent if any does IRS agency training currently employ 
stress seminars or similar methods of training and if 3 ’^ou have evaluated 
the worth of such stress seminars, what value do you place on these 
seminars and how much money have you spent on these programs? 

Mr. Alexander. We are talking about ancient history. These stress 
seminars go back to 1963. The}’’ were a ^art of a training program that 
did involve such innovative ideas and ideas that in the judgment of 
those of us in charge of Internal Revenue now are not appropriate 
elements in training people. This was part of an undercover school, 
so-called, and the last undercover school occurred in Januar}’^ 1973, 
before I became Commissioner, before Mr. Wolfe became Assistant 
Commissioner for Compliance. We do not have those schools now 
and are not about to. 

Mr. Dellums. This is following in a general way the questions of 
the distinguished chairman: Is it possible for intelligence-gathering 
agencies other than IRS to have access to the information stored at 
Martinsburg? 

Mr. Alexander. For agencies other than IRS to have access to 
Martinsburg? 

Mr. Dellums. You have a data bank there. My question is, can^t 
other intelligence-gathering agencies have access to that information — 
other than you? 

Mr. Alexander. They might possibly have some sort of capability 
of getting into our computer without our knowledge and without our 
permission and without any semblance of law. I don^t think they would 
do it, so the answer to your question is no. 

Mr. Dellums. The information-gathering retrieval system was a 
data bank of information on numerous citizens set up as an intelli- 
gence-gathering operation from 1969 until you suspended it. 

Under what authorization, and whose direction, was this program 
established and can you estimate the total cost of this program during 
the period it was used? 

Mr. Dellums. If I, for example, wanted to find out how much 
money is spent 

Mr. Alexander. I don’t think we have figures as to how much 
money was spent on the IGRS system. We would have to supply you 
for the record our best guess about this, Mr. Dellums. The IGRS 
s}"stem, as I mentioned, was an outgrowth — we do have some infor- 
' X. mation, here. ^‘Cost of IGRS activity, fiscal year 1974.” I don’t 
know who prepared this. 

Mr. Bates. It is a limited figure. 

Mr. Alexander. I don’t know what the limited figure means. I 
have here a set of figures but I would like to check out this set of 
figures to make sure it is the right set of figures in response to 3 ’^our 
question. The initial figure looks like about $2,800,000 lor fiscal }’ear 
1974. 

I would like to verify that, Mr. Dellums. What IGRS was, was a 
computerized system for the storage and retrieval of information 
dev^oped in our intelligence activity. It was an outgrowth of several 
years of study, A Manual Supplement issued in 1973 and revised in 
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1974 providing details of this system. We will supply these Manual 
Supplements for the record. 

[In response to Mr. Dellums request the following information was 
received for the record :] 

The $2.8 million IGRS in FY 1974 is a correct figure, but represents only the 
cost of direct operations. It does not include supporting management and ad- 
ministrative personnel cost^ equipment costs, space rental or other similar sup- 
port and overhead costs. In FY 1974 the tothl cost of IGRS would be $6.5 million; 
this cost is comparable to the total FY 1975 coat of $4.3 million for information 
gathering already included in the record. 

Manual Transmittals dated May 4, 1973, and March 4, 1974, are provided for 
the record. 

[The enclosures are in the committee files.] 

Mr. Alexander. We found this system was overshooting the mark, 
that it was not cost-effective and that certain information of a nontax 
related type was getting into the system. As I mentioned earlier, my 
name was one of the 465,442 names in the system and I wasn’t sure 
under what category I was supposed to fit. 

We terminated this system after the Deputy Commissioner took a 
careful look at it with a view toward producing the kind of guidelines 
we have furnished to this committee and we have discussed at the 
hearing this afternoon. These guidelines are not engraved in stone as 
I mentioned earlier. 

We found this system had ^rown like Topsy, that names were being 
put in the system by clerks without the adequate supervision that one 
should expect. Mr. Bates and his Inspection Service reviewed this 
system carefully, and we stopped the system to substitute a new one 
we think is better designed to retain the information that we need and 
must have to enforce the tax laws properly, but only that information. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentlenaan has e.xpired. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Alexander, I wonder if we could ask Mr. Wolfe to 
supplement the data provided to the chairman in giving the figures of 
the requests received by IRS and the number of taxpayers involved 
from the requests that came from State and local governments during 
that same period of time. 

If you do have the totals, that would be helpful. I would ask unan- 
imous consent to have you submit for the record the totals by State 
for 1973 and 1974. 

Do you have the totals to give us right now? 

Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Kasten, I don’t. Wo will be happy to furnish that 
information to the committee. 

[The information can be found in the committee files.] 

Mr. Kasten. One group of people having access to your records that 
we haven’t talked about before is the Census Bureau. Mr. Lehman 
talked briefly about the Census Bureau. It is my understanding 
hundreds of thousands of records are examined by the Census Bureau. 

I would assume there is some kind of method of keeping the names 
confidential. 

What is the relationship? How do you operate with the Census 
Bureau? How many tax returns were given out to them recently? 

Mr. Alexander. Information on almost all our individual taxpayei-s. 
The figure we have that Mr. Wolfe showed me is 79 million individuals, 
and in addition a large number of other entities. 


We need to provide for the record a sujjplement to the answer that 
I am giving yon now and that I gave earlier. First, to show you what 
goes to Census, how much and in what form. 

Miss Alpem, would jmu care to add to that? 

Miss Alpern. a good deal of the information that goes to Census 
and other Government agencies — yes, and particularly a further 
embellishment of the question previously asked by Mr. McClory — 
is for their statistical surve}^s and studies. These are both compilations, 
giving summar}’’ totals based upon the million of different returns 
filed, or taxpayer identifying data generally limited to Social Security 
number, employer identification number, and name and address. 
There are also some arrangements where other data files are furnished. 

Mr. Kasten. When the information goes to what seems to be a very 
- large number of government agencies — the information the chairman 
was speaking about — how can you be assured that that Government 
agency mil be as concerned about the confidentiality of the informa- 
tion as YOU in fact are and should be? 

Mr. Alexander. We believe the Census Bureau 

Mr. Kasten. I am not talking about the Census Bureau but about 
the various other agencies of the Government like the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Federal Communications Commission, the Civil 
Service Commission, that group of people. When you give the informa- 
tion to them, how are you assured they maintain the confidentiality? 

Mr. Alexander. First, the letters they submit to me requesting 
information contain an undertaking to hold the information that we 
supply confidential. Of course Census has an excellent record, just to 
complete m}^ answer in that sense. 

Second, we have considerable faith in the integrity of these agencies 
and the people who request this information, and considerable under- 
standing on the basis of considerable experience, that they will 
maintain the confidentiality of tax returns. 

Mr. Kasten. I would ast the same question as to the confidentiality 
and the o])inion you have of the information that goes to State and 
local governments. 

Mr. Alexan»er. First, one needs to remember that much more 
information goes to State governments and presumably local govern- 
ments than to these agencies. You will recall that the great majority 
of these large numbei*s, this 30,000 figure that we have given you, 
the more than 8,200 taxpayers we mentioned, involved requests 
by the Deiiartment of Justice or by U.S. attorney's, so the numbers 
involved in the transmission of returns, or return information to 
other agencies, is quite small in comparison. Of course, the more 
hands into which information goes the more likely is a breach of 
intem’itv^ 

Mr. IvASTEN. Therefore you would feel it is more likely there 
would be a breach of integrity with the information going to State 
and local governments? Is that your answer to my question? 

Mr. Alexander. We are quite concerned about breaches of 
integrity in the vast bulk of information that we supply to State and 
local governments. I am sure they share this concern with us. 

Mr. Kasten. There have been a number of indications of problems 
in this area. Have you or others in y^our dej)artment come to Congress 
with suggestions, legislative remedies to this problem? We are talking 
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about data. What is it, 1913 we started with the tax act, where it is 
supposed to be confidential? It obviously isn*t. 

Have you come to the Congress or have people in the Treasury 
Department come to Congress stating ^‘We have got a problem here,'^ 
or do we just float along with it? Having to do with the confidential 
information at State and local government levels? 

Mr. Alexander. I first came to Congress on this in August 1973. 
Yes, we have come to Congress. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Alexander, you earlier testified that in 1973 you sjient $11.8 
million in j^our intelligence-gathering evaluations account. In 1974 it 
was $6.5 million, a reduction of approximate!}^ $5,100,000. 

During 1975 thus far the former Assistant Commissioner for 
Compliance .and Inspection and the Director of Intelligence Division 
have retired and have been replaced by the incumbents, Messrs. 
Bates, Wolfe, and Clancy. 

You also talk about new integrity in the IRS. You also sent out a 
circular where you requested a reduction in overtime, especially in 
the Chicago area, of IRS special agents. 

Do }^ou consider thereby that a change in direction of intelligence 
policy is taking place with these facts I have just enumerated? 

Mr. Alexander. By mentioning new integrity I don’t want to 
imply a lack of integrity in the past. 

Mr. Murphy. We all know there were wiretap specialists, Mr. 
Alexander. Do you anticipate a change in direction? Are you changing 
the direction of the IRS? 

Mr. Alexander. We are. 

Mr. Murphy. Could you supply to me the number of requests from 
the strike force in the Chicago area for income tax returns since 1969? 

Mr. Alexander. Yes. 

[The information follows:] 

CHICAGO STRIKE FORCE REQUESTS FOR INCOME TAX RETURNS 


Calendar year 


Number of Number of Number of 
requests taxpayers > reterns 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 (to Aug. 22). 


5 

237 

711 

8 

657 

1,971 

2 

194 

582 

3 

107 

321 

7 

419 

1,257 

7 

298 

1,233 

5 

119 

585 


Total 


37 2,031 6,660 


> Prior to Nov. 12, 1974, strike force requests did not cite specific tax periods. Field experience showed that, on the 
average, 3 years' returns were disclosed for each listed taxpayer. Therefore, for requests prior to the above date, 3 years 
was used as a multiplier to estimate the number of returns requested. Requests after that date have cited specihc tax 
periods and the number of such periods have been used to determine the number of returns requested. 


Mr. Murphy. Could you also give me what the usual component of 
IRS agents is in that area and what increase if any there has been^ 
from 1969 until the present. Also will you give me the jump in overtime 
hours worked by tnose special agents in that particular area, since 
1969? 
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Mr. Alexander. We will do our best to supply all that for you, 
Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. I will appreciate it. 

[Thejnformation follows:] 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and Indianapolis Districts participate in the Chicago 
Strike Force. The following table shows total Revenue Agent and Special Agent 
positions in these Districts and the number assigned to the Chicago Strike Force 
during the period July 1, 1969 thru June 30, 1975: 



Revenue agents 

Assigned 
Chicago 
Total strike force 


Special agents 

Assigned 
Chicago 
Total strike force 


1,129 

29 

189 

1, 153 

37 

199 

1,180 

47 

223 

1,121 

49 

233 

1,210 

49 

257 

1,269 

56 

255 


Revenue Agent’s overtime for Strike Force activities was negligible — 5^ days. 
Overtime figures for Special Agents working on the Chicago Strike Force are 
not available separate from the larger number of non Strike Force Special Agents. 
The following table shows the total staff-days applied to premium pay, overtime 
and compensatory time by all special agents in the CUcago, Milwaukee and 
Indianapolis Districts for the period July 1, 1969 through June 30, 1975: 


Fiscal year: 

1970.. . 

1971.. . 
1972-1.. 

1973.. . 

1974.. . 

1975.. . 


Number of 
etaff-dov» expended 

3, 188 

4,666 

5,848 

8, 313 

9, 191 

6,649 


Chairman Pike. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Alexander, the pro- 
grams that you described as being the joint compliance program and 
returns compliance program and I assume also coordinate compli- 
ance — are three different kinds of lower-level information-gathering 
descriptions within IRS — is that correct? Usually at the distnet level? 

Mr. Alexander. Yes, that is correct. I wasnT sure how to interpret 
“Jower leveP\ We think they are pretty high level programs. We are 
talking about geography. The joint compliance program is a district 
program. 

Mr. Hayes. Generally not supervised by the Intelligence Division? 

Mr. Alexander. Tne Intelligence Division participates in the 
program. The district director exercises supervision over the program. 

Mr. Hayes. I wonder if you could, for the record, supply to us some 
indications, perhaps ideas, as to how you intend to carry out section 
9 of the new circular provision, subparagraph .06. Specifically, how 
3 ’^ou intend to carry out those program changes which hopefully 
would exercise the proper care that it is directly tax-related information 
that is being sought at those levels. 

Mr. Alexander. We will be.glad to amplify that. 

Mr. Hayes. In addition I would be particularly interested in 3 'our 
recommendation on limiting nontax-related information growth, 
perhaps relating back to our prior dialog, the prior question that I 
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had in regard to your circular on what to do with — ^what you purported 
to do with nontax-related, noncriminal -statute violating information. 
And perhaj)s if you could submit or make reference to some of the 
suggestions that may already be extant in that area I think it would be 
helpful to the committee ana particularly to me. If you would provide 
those I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Alexander. We will. 

[The information follows:] 

We believe that Section 9.0G of the Information Gathering Guidelines can best 
be carried out by strict adherence to other sections of the guidelines. For example, 
section 7 of the guidelines provides that the authorization for a project must be 
in writing and must state the purpose and define the scope of the project. Only 
information meeting the requirements of Section 4 (Definition of “directly tax 
related information”) may be sought or obtained from outside sources for the 
prmect. 

Further, Section 6 sets our responsibilities for specific managers to review the 
activity and for all employees to ensure that information other than that necessary 
for the enforcement or administration of the tax laws is not solicited, indexed or 
associated with the name or other identifying symbol of a taxpayer. District 
Directors must provide for quarterly reviews of all information gathering activ- 
ities on projects and specific ta:^ayers, to ensure compliance with Service policy 
and these guidelines. Ilegional Commissioners must provide for a review of each 
district’s information gathering activities in their semi-annual visitations to the 
districts. Assistant Commissioners are required to provide for an annual review 
of each region’s information gathering activities as a part of the National Office 
Review Program. 

Our guidelines to the field require that top management at all levels (National, 
Regional and District) become involved in projects requiring information gather- 
ing so that such officials can assure that only directly tax related information, 
as defined in Section 4, is sought. Before such projects are authorized, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner at the National level, the Regional Commissioner at the 
Regional level, or the District Director at the District level, must evaluate the 
purpose, scope, and specific type of information to be solicited. It is the authorizing 
official’s responsibility, through his subordinate managers, to ascertain that only 
directly tax related information is sought and that non-tax related material is 
disposed of. We feel these responsibilities will not only prevent the growth of 
non-tax related material, but eliminate inventories of any such material presently 
maintained. National and Regional offices, through regular program visits will 
insure that all IR Manual restrictions on information gathering are adhered to. 

[The information-gathering guidelines referred to above are printed 
bn pages 593 to 601 of the appendix.] 

Mr. Hayes. I might indicate, too, that I, as others have stated, 
very much appreciate your frankness, your wit and resiliencj" here 
today. I think it is only that we are very concerned about the applica- 
tion of the kinds of regulations that are submitted by the IRS. There 
is no other oversight except that which you supply, and which you 
issue pursuant to what I consider to be a kind of unique tax collector 
ethic that I find in the IRS, and always have found it. You have even 
outlined some of it in the final phases of this circular, which is a rather 
strange thing to find in an IRS information bulletin, where one would 
find some statements of philosophy. Particularly the three paragraphs 
about the mission of the Service, how to fulfill it, and compliance with 
Internal Revenue laws — the three paragraphs over your signature on 
the last page. I think that is extremely helpful and has to be extremely 
helpful to the size of the bureaucracy you have responsibility for and 
I commend you for that. 

Perhaps if we could have some statement about that, it might help 
us understand how to better devise the proper statutory controls 
that we are going to have to have if we are going to curb abuses that 
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occurred before you and which might occur after you, because I have a 
great deal of confidence they are not going to happen while you are 
exercising your responsibility. 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you very much for your statement. It 


of the 


applies to all of us here, not just to me. 

The mission of the Service as described in the top paragraph of the 
three you mentioned is exactly what we believe it to be. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much, Mr. Commissioner. 

I^eld the balance of my time to Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. I too would like to thank you for j'our frankness 
and candidness. I find it most refreshing, especially in contrast with 
this morning’s hearings and other sessions we have had with other 
agencies. I appreciate it ver}^ much. 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lehman? 


Mr. Lehman. Mr. Alexander, I just want to bring up one little 
subject. You said that Florida was lucky perhaps because of the 
climate, or jjerhaps because of organized crime. I can’t help being a 
little defensive on that. Organized crime as compared to what? 
Njvada, Baltimore, Chicago, or what? 

I really don’t think we deserve that kind of attention for that kind 
of a reason. I hope you will perhaps qualify or retract a little bit of 
that. 


Mr. Alexander. I want to say I love, admire, and respect the 
State of Florida; that we do have an obligation to enforce the tax laws 
and that Florida has so many attractive attributes about it that it 
attracts not only the fine, outstanding citizens who live there but some 
criminal elements that would like to reside there. 


Mr. Lehman. You are getting worse. You are getting into more 
trouble. 


I wonT pursue it. , 

For the record, I think that Florida is perhaps no better but cer- 
tainly no worse than hundreds of other parts of the country in regard 
to the activities of organized crime or any other type of criminal 
activity. 

Come down and find out but don’t necessarily bring Operation Harry 
the Hat or Operation Sunshine, or Operation Banana Boat or for 
that matter Operation Leprechaun. 

I would like to take whatever time is available,"^if you can inform 
me more openly —I am familiar with Operation Leprechaun, but there 
has been very little discussion on the other types of operations. If 
you would like to give this committee any additional information in 
regard to that, it will certainly be very interesting and perhaps helpful. 

Mr. Alexander. Mr. Bates, do you have any further data on 
some of these other operations? 

Mr. Bates. You are speaking of Harr}" the Hat, Banana Boat, 
and Sunshine. 


Mr. Lehman. I just know the names and know nothing about what 
they are doing down there or have been doing. 

Mr. Bates. Let me briefly describe it. By the way, our investiga- 
tion, Congressman, is still going on as to what happened down there 
those years. But apparently there was one undercover inspection 
agent working for the Internal Revenue Service who was sent into 
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the Miami area. From the best we can determine today — because 
the people responsible for this operation are no longer with the In- 
ternal Kevenue Service — he was down there tp check on the in- 
tegrity of the Internal Revenue employees. 

Now I hate to mention the next subject because it is something 
that is dear to your heart. He was down there because the people 
whainitiated the operation were concerned that if there was corruption 
in Miami perhaps they were corrupting Internal Revenue Service 
employees. So, basically, the operation was to determine whether 
that was going on. 

The first part of the operation was called “Harry the Hat.“ The 
man who went do\^ there was down there for about 2 months. They 
changed the operation. Th^ expanded what he was going to do. They 
changed it to “Operation Sunsnine” and that ran along for several 
months. Then they wound it up and they called it “Operation Banana 
Boat,” so it was a continuing of one operation, where somebody 
decided to put three labels on it. 

Mr. Lehman. Are the Internal Revenue agents in south Florida 
more susceptible to corruption than Internal Revenue agents else- 
where? Didn’t you have to initiate these kinds of operations in other 
jilaces? 

Mr. Bates. Let me make you happy. The report indicates that 
there was no corruption on the part of the Internal Revenue agents 
as a result of this investigation, so they found absolutely nothing. 
Maybe that proves something positive, that everything looked ml 
right as far as Internal Revenue Service employees were concerned 
in south Florida, at that time, as a result of the information we 
gathered in that operation. 

Mr. Lehman. And this has all been stopped at the present time? 

Mr. Bates. There is no such thing going on in Florida at this time. 

Mr. Lehman. Just to pursue the confidentiality, and then what- 
ever time I have left, I would like to give back to Mr. Kasten. For 
employees. So, basically, the operation was to determine whether 
instance, can the State’s attorney in a county in Florida request the 
governor to request the tax return for any particulai* citizen of his 
State? 

Mr. Alexander. He can make the request but will find that he 
won’t get the return. 

We are authorized and directed to give tax returns and tax return 
information to the governors on their request only for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of tax laws, so if the State’s attorney would just 
like to get a tax return because of curiosity or because somebody ran 
three red lights, he is not going to get it unless my counsel overrules 
me. ... 

The statute, itself, is very specific on this. It simply says that income 
tax returns shall be open to inspection by any official body or com- 
mission lawfully charged with administration of any State tax law. 
Th*e statute restricts it to tax laws and restricts it therefore to those 
State officials charged with the administration of tax laws. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gcuitleman has expired. 

Mr. Johnson is recognized fcL 1 minute, 

Mr. Johnson. I need to get this information on the record about 
the special services staff and the information-gathering retrieval 
system. 



Did the IRS refer those matters to the Congress or report them to 
the Congress, and, if so, to which committee? 

Mr. Alexander.^ The Joint Conunittee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion looked into the special service staff and issued a preliminary report 
fis part of its “friends and enemies^ report on December 20, 1973. It 
looked into the special services staff further and issued a much more 
detailed report on June 5, 1975. 

As to the IGRS, the joint committee has called on GAO to review 
almost all major activities of any kind^I donT know whether-GAO is 
looking particularly into this at this time or not, but I do know that I 
have reported to congressional committees with respect to IGRS, and 
I expect to report further. The committee that has shown a particular 
interest in IGRS is Chairman Rosen thaPs subcommittee of the 
Government Operations Committee. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field. 

Mr. Field. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Alexander, you made a statement that the IRS^s generalized 
investigation cost was $4,3 million in the 1976 budget. Is this the first- 
time IRS has made a public breakdown of the strictly intelligence- 
gathering costs? 

Mr. Alexander. As far as I know ; yes. 

Mr. Field. I understood that was done at the request of this 
committee, and again we thank you for doing that and for the previous 
figures. I think they are very helpful. 

There is $100 million spent on the intelligence division. I would 
like to understand why you distinguished the $4.3 million. I under- 
stand it is sort-jQf_generalized intelligence-gathering. Probably the 
remaining balances are directed at individual violations. Neverthe- 
less, were we to recomrnend oversight to a joint committee or some 
other body, it would strike me that perhaps the balance of that $100 
million may involve intelligence-gathering — paid informers, that kind 
of thing — and probably should come under oversight. 

I would be interested to hear what was the distinction and get your 
response on whether the whole $100 million shouldnT come under 
oversight. 

I have two specific questions. Answer the others for the record. 

Why the reduction frorn $11.8 million a couple of years ago to 
$4.3 million last year? This is apparently following up on tips and 
so forth. Has the number of tips gone down by two-thirds? Has 
the cost of evaluating the tips gone down by two- thirds, or is the 
fact a few years ago you were actually doing more than just evaluating 
the tips coming in? 

Mr. Alexander. I think a few years ago we did place emphasis, 
and rather strong emphasis, upon intelligence-gathering, information 
gathering, per se. That troubled me, because I was wondering whether 
it was an efficient and effective use of our limited resources. We don’t 
have enough special agents; we haven’t enough money in our intelli- 
gence budget to dcL^Qur. j ob pr operly, and we wondered whether 'we 
were piling up information we couldn’t utilize because we didn’t have 
the people to, as we say, “work the cases.’’ 
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So from the standpoint of efficient use of resources, as well as from 
the standpoint of not gathering the irrelevant, or concerning ourselves 
about matters — social and economic views irrelevant to taxation, or 
something interesting only to the curious 

Mr. Field. It would seem to me IRS began to come under criticism 
and scrutiny, really, a few years ago, or at least a year and a half 
or so ago. T?he intelligence community in general came in only 
recently. This seemed to be some indication bf what may happen 
elsewhere if more attention is paid to what is being collected and now 
valuable it is and whether or not it is proper. Perhaps your experience 
may be a harbinger of what may come elsewhere. It seemed to be 
that kind of thing. 

Mr. Alexander. We would be glad to share our experience mth 
the other intelligence-gathering agencies. 

Mr. Field. Is it true that the cost of paid informers has gone from 
$122,000 in 1970 to $586,000 in 1974? 

Mr. Alexander. That aggregate includes more than payrnents to 
- informants. The payments to informants are the largest single ele- 
ment in the aggregate, but the aggregate includes same amount for 
the purpose of paying banks and the like for records that we require 
from them. 

Mr. Wolfe, would you supply detail on that? 

Mr. Wolfe. Yes; that is right. We didn’t segregate the payments 
to the informants, and the amounts that we spent, where we had to 
reimburse banks and others to reproduce information for us. 

Mr. Field. Could I interrupt for a second? 

Since that is true, if you could at some time submit for the record 
the reason for that increase, I would like to have it for our records. 

Mr. Alexander. We will be glad to and will also submit for the 
record why the decrease from that figure. 

Mr. Field. I appreciate that very much. 

[The following information was subsequently supplied for the 
record:] 

The 4.3 million dollar expenditure for information gathering and retrieval in 
FY 1975 represents the cost of gathering, evaluating, cross indexing and re- 
trieving — on a district and national basis — ^information to be used by Service 
personnel as background material prior to the assignment of a case for collection, 
examination, or investigation. Except for this 4.3 million dollars for information 
gathering activities, the 100 million dollars spent in Intelligence Division programs 
in FY 1975 represents the cost-of- specific tax fraud case investigations. 

Tax fraud investigations are the responsibility of the Intelligence Division in 
Internal Revenue district oflBces and local posts of duty, under the functional 
direction of the District Director, the Assistant Regional Commissioners (Intel- 
ligence) and the National Office Intelligence Division, under the Assistant 
Commissioner (Compliance). 

The objective of this activity is to encourage the highest degree of voluntary 
compliance with Internal Revenue laws pertaining to income, estate, gift, employ- 
ment and certain excise taxes by enforcing the criminal provisions of such laws. 
Our special agents investigate incidents of apparent tax fraud. When the facts 
developed by the investigation warrant, prosecution is recommended for criminal 
tax violation. 

Any congressional oversight of intelligence activities should cover the entire 
amount spent in Intelligence Division programs. At present, the House and 
Senate Appropriation Committees, the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, the Senate and House Government Operations Committees, and the 
oversight subcommittees of the Senate Finance and House Ways and Means 
Committees, have an oversight responsibility for IRS programs. 
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Payments to secure evidence are shown in the chart below. Included in these 
charges are payments to informants, payments to banks for copies of documents 
and other miscellaneous expenses to secure evidence. 

INTELLIGENCE DIVISION PAYMENTS TO SECURE T/IDENCE 


|ln thouMndsI 




Fiscal year— 




1971 

1972 1973 

. 1974 

1975 

Payments to Informants 

Payments to banks and other miscellaneous charges * 

::: 8 

0) 1278 

0) 113 

$400 

16S 

$183 

143 

Total payments to secure evidence 

122 

169 389 

569 

326 


> Segresated data not available for fiscal years 1971 and 1972. 

> Indudes funds spent for relocating witnesses; paying fees to returns preparers when IRS employees posed as tax* 
payers; travel, food, and lodging; telephone calls; pnotocopying by banks, ana other such costs. 


The increase in the aggregate amount between 1971 and 1974 was du^rimarily 
to the Service’s increased efforts in the Strike Force and Narcotics Traffickers 
Programs. Our field officials utilized informants to develop information in these 
two areas due to a lack of information from more conventional sources. 

Our expenditures during FY 1975 decreased substantially due to the following 
factors: 

1. Generalized information gathering by Service employees was suspended 
on January 22, 1975 pending high-level review of the practices and procedures 
in this area. 

2. Authorization for field approval of confidential expenditures was 
withdrawn on March 17, 1975. The only officials currently authorized to 
approve confidential expenditures to or on behalf of informants are the 
Assistant Commissioners (Compliance) or (Inspection). 

In summary, the decrease in the amounts paid to informants during FY 1975 
was due to the tightening of management controls. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten, do you need additional time? 

Mr. Kasten. I would like to ask one additional question, if I may, 
just a followup on the question about State and local government. 

In the series of questions immediately prior to this one you had, 
Mr. Lehman asked you about the sheriff in one county asking for 
information. You said you would not send it because the sheriff is 
not in the revenue business. 

If in fact, from that same county, a county clerk or someone else 
would — who could be thought to be in the tax or revenue business — 
request either on his own or through the Governor of his State a 
printout of everyone in that county for whatever reason he might 
deem, isn’t it possible that y^ou would give that person that informa- 
tion? Not the sheriff, but someone in the tax collecting business? 

Mr. Alexander. It would have to be requested through the 
Governor in the first place, so the person couldn’t ask for it himself or 
herself, and obtain it. The request would have to show on its face that 
it was for a proper purpose — I speak about a specific request now for 
tax information — and I get quite a few from Governors of States, and 
I read those letters pretty carefully to make sure — as sure as you can 
be when you simply read what is put before you, and do not investigate 
it thoroughly — that the request is an appropriate one from an appro- 
priate person and that it meets the standards of the statute. That is 
as far as I can go. 

I mentioned one case where the name was such as to elicit my 
curiosity as to whether the need was proper and the need was there. 
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I followed that case up with the Department of Justice. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has e.xpired. All time has 
expired. 

Miss Alpern. Mr. Chairman, may I add a comment? In imple- 
menting a Federal-State agreement, the Governor of the State in- 
volved must submit a list of names of people employed in the State 
and their official title who will bo authorized to receive this informa- 
tion. That is a part of the Federal-State agreement. 

Further in the body of the Federal-State agreement the Governor 
must assure that dissemination of such information below the State 
level to officials in counties or municipalities is also in accordance with 
the pro^^sions and controls specified for the State in the agreement. 
Now, all that is under the current agreement and these are being 
strengthened. 

Mr. Kasten. It is being strengthened? 

Miss Alpern. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Alexander. We are reviewing these agreements. Wo have 
tightened up on them materially. They are being reviewed further by 
Mr. Whitaker with a view toward tightening them up more. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Alexander, I think you have judged from the comments of all 
of the members of the committee that we really do appreciate your 
candor, and lack of secrecy; and I think, as much as anything, the 
fact that while you are doing your level best to meet the same prob- 
lems that we are, you do not attempt to overstate your case, as far 
as what laws and regulations can accomplish. You are still pretty 
much in the hands of human beings. You recognize that and we recog- 
nize that too. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, when we ^vill have the Director of the National Security 
Agency here in open session. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p.m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., the following day, Friday, August 8, 1975.] 




U.S. INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES AND ACTIVITIES 
Part 1: Intelligence Costs and Fiscal Procedures 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 8, 1975 

House op REPRESENTATn^s, 

Select CoMMirrEE on Intelligence, 

W (lihmgton^ D.C* 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Otis G. Pike 
[chairman], presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pike, Dellums, Murphy, Aspin, Hayes, 
Lehman, McClory, Johnson, and Kasten. 

Also present: A. Searle Field, staiff director; Aaron B. Donner, 

f eneral counsel; John L. Boos, counsel; Jeffrey R. Whieldon, counsel; 
loger Carroll, Fred K. Kirschstein, and Charles Mattox, investigators. 
Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

I want the members of the committee to know that prior to the 
meeting this morning I was contacted by representatives of the 
White House who advised me that the area which we are now address- 
ing involves extremely sensitive information. It is quite possible that 
we will have to go into executive session fairly early in the meeting. 

I am a little hard to convince on this item. I have done my level 
best to keep our sessions as open as possible as long as possible. We 
will start in open session. We will go in open session as long as any- 
thing useful can be accomplished thereby. 

Our witness today is Gen. Lew Alien, the director of the National 
Security Agency. We are delighted to have you here. General Allen. 
You can introduce the peo^e who are with you, General Allen, 
and then you may proceed any way you want. 

STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. LEW ALLEN, JR., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
SECURITY AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY BENSON BUFFHAM, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR; LEONARD MONGEON, DEPUTY CHIEF PRO- 
GRAM BUDGET OFFICE; ROBERT ANDREWS, SR., ADVISER TO THE 
GENERAL COUNSEL, OSD, AND ROY BANNER, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 

General Allen. First, the people on my right, Mr. Benson Buffham, 
Deputy Director of the National Security Agency, a professional 
cryptologist who has been in the field since his service with the Army 
in World War II. 

On my left is Mr. Andrews, who is OSD General Counsel. 

( 367 ) 
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On his left is Mr. Banner, who is the National Security Agency 
General Counsel, and on my far right is Mr. Len Mon^eon, who is 
the budget officer of the National Security Agency, and is, of course, 
here with details and backup information for your particular interest 
in matters of the budget. 

Chairman Pike. In fairness to you, before we start, I think it is 
clear to you — I hope it is clear to you — and I know it is clear to the 
members of the committee that while we started by pursuing the 
budget route, we find ourselves this morning not going after the CIA 
the way most of the people in America are going, but being rather 
interested in the NSA not because of their budget, but because of 
allegations which have been made to^ the effect that the NSA is 
intercepting the telephone calls of American citizens. That is precisely 
wlw we wanted you to be here this morning. General Allen. 

Do not spend much time talking about your budget, please, but do 
tell us what you can tell us in that regard. 

Mr. McClory. Would the chairman yield? 

Chairman Pike. Of course I yield. 

Mr. McClory. I just want to add this, Mr. Chairman: That is, 
while we are interested in the subject matter that you have referretl 
to, the size of the operation, the number of personnel, the amount of 
money that is expended for these activities, and in what ways, man- 
power and technological equipment and so on, I think these are all 
things of interest to us. 

Chairman Pike. Of course they are. It is b}’^ follo^\^ng that route 
that we got to where we are. 

Mr. McClory. Right. 

General Allen. Yes, sir. I understand your concern, and, of course, 
I have not been unaware of some of the concerns that you expressed 
over the past several days. On the other hand, I did come primarily 
in response to your letter, which asked me to particularly emphasize 
those matters of budget jiolls and procedures as well as proposed and 
approved budgets themselves, and so it is, of course, in that area, in 
response to your request, that I am primaril}^ appearing. 

Chairman Pike. Why don’t you go right ahead then in open session? 
Maybe we can get a lot of things in open session. 

General Allen. All right, sir, fine. 1 would like to say I have pre- 
pared a statement which has been distributed, which is unclassified, 
and appropriate for open session. However, I would like to point out 
that as far as I can tell from searching the records, no director of the 
National Security Agenc}' has ever before been required by Congress 
to testify in open session. 

I will describe some of the statutory bases and concerns which 
Congress has expressed in the past that has apparently caused them 
to take those views up until now. 

As 3^011 anticipate, it is going to bo difficult for me to full}* respond 
to many of those matters about which 3*011 have concern in open ses- 
sion. I feel it would be a disservice to both 3*011 and the American 
people if I attempted to give inaccurate or incomplete replies which 
would be inhibited b}^ the statutor}^ provisions on securit}*. 

Therefore, on many of these matters it will be necessar}', I would 
prefer that the entire questioning be done in closed session, but know- 
ing your strong feelings about open session, we will certain!}’ do what 
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we can in open session, but it is true we will be severely inhibited in 
responding. 

Chairman Pike. I feel very strongly, General Allen, that if the 
telephone communications of American citizens are being intercepted 
by your agency, the American citizens have a right to know how and 
why, and the American citizens have a right to make the judgment 
as to whether they want to spend their money for that purpose. That 
gets us, by a rather roundabout route, back to the budget. Why don’t 
you go ahead with 3^our statement? 

General Allen. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity,” to set forth for you the missions and oj)erations of the National 
Security Agency (NSA). I am here. to assist the committee in any’ way 
I can, and I shall be forthright and candid in providing whatever 
information is required. 

I shall review the missions of the National Security Agency’, the 
authorities under which it operates, its relationships to other agencies 
and departments of government and its budget process. Certain as- 
pects of our operations involve the most sensitive intelligence matters. 
Consequently, I will be forced to defer discussion of these mattem 
until the committee convenes in closed session. To do otherwise would 
risk compromise of and possible irreparable damage to cryptologic 
sources and methods. 

MISSION 


NSA has two missions. One is that of protecting U.S. communica- 
tions from foreign intelligence exploitation — this is our communica- 
tions security (COMSEC) mission. Our other mission is to exploit 
foreign communications in order to provide information to our own 
Government — this is called our signals intelligence (SIGINT) mission. 

Our Comsec mission — that is, the enhancement of the security’ of 
our own communications — is a complex undertaking in our modern 
electronic world. It requires that we know and understand the threats 
to the securitv of our communications against which we are trying to 
protect ourselves. Thus, our two missions — Comsec and Sigint — are 
mutually enhancing, opposite sides of the same coin, so to sjieak. 

The Secretary’ of Defense is the executive agent of the Government 
for communications security’. His responsibility’ in insuring the security’ 
of our communications is carried out by the Director, NSA, as the 
program manager for the national communications security’ iirogram. 
This effort includes research and development on modern techniques 
of encipherment and of communicating the development of prototy’pe 
equiinnents and the printing of all of our code material which is used 
by’ both the civilian elements of our Government such as embassies 
and consulates, and by’ our military’ forces all over the world. 

The Secretarv of Defense is the e.xecutive agent of the Government 
for signal intelligence. We resjjond essentially’ to information needs 
expressed by’ military and civilian authorities of the Goveniment and 
approved by’ the U.S. Intelligence Board. Many’ of our resources arc 
keyed to tasks that support combatant forces. 

Information needs are derived from two basic sources. Fi^t, 
there are the very’ broad intelligence objectives and priorities which 
are identified as "a result of work by bodies like U.S. Intelligence 
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Board, National Security Council, and the President's Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board. These come to us through the U.S. 
Intelligence Board, m the form of policies which guide our overall 
resource application. One such objective, for example, is to provide 
the Nation advance warning of military attack, and we endeavor 
to collect information which will contribute to an assessment of 
that possibility. Second, there are specific information needs which 
are identified directly to us by other governmental or militaiy au- 
thorities, and which are satisfied without any reallocation of resources, 
and wthin the policy and approval of the USIB. An example might 
be to contribute to intelligence support to a military exercise or 
action. 

When a need for information is approved, NSA accepts it as a 
^^requirement.” A requirement might oest be defined as a statement 
of information need from an authorized source which we believe we 
are capable of satisfying within the constraints of our authorities 
and resources, and which we have, therefore, accepted as a task. 

When we receive such a statement of information need, we examine 
our ongoing operation, our authorities, and our data base, and then 
perform such processing or reporting as may be necessary to satisfy 
that need. If a requirement or statement of need cannot be satisified 
without some major adjustment in the collection or processing system, 
then we would seek DOD or USIB consideration or both before 
undertaking such an adjustment. 

LEGAL BASIS FOR NSA AND CRYPTOLOGIC ACTIVITIES 

Let me now turn our attention to the legal authorities relating to 
the National Securitj^ Agenc 3 ^ 

Our original authority is based on the President’s constitutional 
authority to engage in foreign intelligence gathering operations which 
he believes necessary to the exercise of his inherent powers as Com- 
mander in Chief ancl as a principal organ of the Nation in the field 
of foreign affairs. 

Prior to and during World War II, signals intelligence was con- 
ducted by the military services. In 1951, President Truman com- 
mi.ssioned a group of distinguished Americans under the chairmanship 
of Mr. George Brovmell to study the issues involved in conducting 
the national signals intelligence effort and to make recommendations 
regarding how this effort should be managed. Pursuant to recom- 
mendations contained in the Brownell report. President Truman 
unified those military efforts under a single program manager; that 
management concept evolved into our present day National Security 
Agency. By Presidential memorandum, he designated the Secretary 
of Defense as the e.xecutive agent of the Government for communi- 
cations intelligence and communications security matters and directed 
him to establish the National Security Agency. 

The Secretary’s authority to create the National Security Agency 
is found in section 133(d) of title 10, United States Code. This law 
jirovides that the Secretary mav exercise any of his duties through 
persons or organizations of the department of Defense. The NSA is 
the means b}' which the Secretary discharges his executive agent 
responsibilities. In 1962, a Special Subcommittee on Defense Agencies 
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of the House Armed Services Committee concluded, after examining 
the circumstances leading to the creation of defense agencies, that 
the Secretary of Defense had the legal authority to establish the 
National Security Agency. 

While the legal, basis for the gathering of foreign intelligence infor- 
mation is derived from the Constitution itself, the Congress has acted 
on its own initiative to enable and facilitate the President to ac^ire 
foreign intelligence through signals intelligence activities. The Con- 
gress has passed a complex of statutes which recognize the legality 
of signals intelligence activities and provide for the conduct and 
safeguarding of these activities. 

As far back as 1933, the Congress recognized the right of the 
President to intercept the communications of foreign governments 
by prohibiting the cUvulMg of the contents of diplomatic messages 
of foreign countries which have been successfully decoded (18 U.S.C. 
952). 

The keystone statute is 18 U.S.C. 798, enacted in 1950, which 
prohibits the unauthorized disclosure or prejudicial use of classified 
information of the Government concerning communications intelli- 
gence activities, cryptologic activities, or the results thereof. This law 
specifically authorizes the President (1) to designate agencies to engage 
in communications intelligence activities for the United States, (2) to 
classify cryptologic documents and information, and (3) to determine 
those persons who shall be given access to sensitive cryptologic docu- 
ments and information. Further, this law defines the term “communi- 
cation intelligence” to mean all procedures and niethods used in the 
interception of communications and the obtaining of information 
from such communications by other than the intended recipients. 

Public Law 86-36, enacted in 1959, provides authority to enable 
the National Security Agency, as the principal agency of the Govern- 
ment responsible for signals intelligence activities, to function without 
the disclosure of information which would endanger the accomplish- 
ment of its functions. 

[P.L. 86-36 is printed on pages 425 to 426 of the appendix.) 

Public Law 88-290, enacted m 1964, establishes a personnel security 
sA'stem and procedures governing persons employed by the National 
Security Agency or granted access to its sensitive cryptologic informa- 
tion. Public Law 88-290 also delegates authority to the Secretary of 
Defense to apply these personnel security procedures to employees 
and persons granted access to NAS*s sensitive information. This law 
unders^ibres the concern of the Congress regarding the extreme im- 
portance of our signals intelligence enterprise. Most personnel security 
programs of the Government, as you know, are based upon an Execu- 
tive order and some upon a delegation of authority by the Congress 
to the head of the Agency. In Public Law 88-290, however, the 
Congress mandated that the Secretary of Defense, and the Director, 
National Security Agency, take measures to achieve security for tli^ 
activities of the National Security Agency. 

In 18 U.S.C. 2511 (3) the Congress recognized the constitutional 
authority of the President to obtain by whatever means, including 
the interception of oral or wire communications, foreign intelligence 
information deemed essential to the security of the United States. In 
this same statute the Congress also recognized the constitutional 



authority of the President to protect classified information of the 
United States against foreign intelligence (including foreign com- 
rnunications intelligence) activities. Thus, the Congress acted in 
title 18, U.S.C. section 2511 (3) to recognize that the President's 
constitutional powers to conduct signals intelligence and communica- 
tions security activities were not limited by the statutes prohibiting 
electronic surveillance. 

Finally, for the past 22 rears. Congress has annually appropriated 
funds for the operation of NSA. Following hearings before the Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committee of both Houses of Congress 
in which extensive briefings of NSA’s signals intelligence mission have 
been conducted the Congress has provided the funds to permit the 
National Security Agency to perform this niission. As previously 
noted, it has also clearly expressed its intent in legislation to ensure 
maximum protection against unauthorized disclosures of NSA*s 
activities. 

The President's constitutional and statutory’ authorities to obtain 
foreign intelligence through signals intelligence are implemented 
through National Security Council and Director of Central Intelligence 
Directives which govern the conduct of signals intelligence activities 
by the executive branch of the Government. 

I understand that you have been provided a copj^ of the National 
Security Council Intelligence Directive (NSCID) !No. 6. It describes 
NSA’s authority within the executive branch to conduct the Nation’s 
Signals Intelligence operations, and, as 3^ou can see, that authorit}* 
clearly is limited to foreign intelligence operations. 

I mi^ht also note that the concern of the Congress regarding NSA’s 
activities has not been limited merelj^ to protecting its mission. As j'ou 
know, the National Securit}^ Agenc^^ keeps the Congress infonned of 
its activities through the Subcommittees of the House and Senate 
Appropriations and Armed Services Committees. We appear before 
both the House and the Senate DefensaAppropriationsSuDcommittees 
to discuss and report on the U.S. signals intelligence and communica- 
tions security programs, and to justif}' the budgetarj’ requirements 
associated udth these programs. This testimony' includes the activities 
and dollar requirements of both the National Security Agenej^ itself 
and of the Services cryptologic components working with us on these 
missions. We do this in formal executive session, in which we forth- 
rightly discuss activities of the most sensitive nature. In considering 
the fiscal rear 1976 totaFcr^mtologic budget now before Congress, I 
appeared before the Defense Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on two separate occasions for approximately seven 
hours. In addition, I provided follow-up responses to over one hundred 
questions of the subcommittee menibers and staff. We also appeared 
before Armed Services Subcommittees concerned^ with autliorizing 
research, development, test and evaluation (R.D.T, & E.), construc- 
tion and housing programs and also before the Appropriations Sub- 
committees on construction and housing. 

In addition to this testimonj", congressional oversight is accom- 
plished in other ways. Staff members of these subcommittees have 
periodically visited the agency' for detailed briefings on .specific 
aspects of our operations. Recently we have also had members of the 
investigations staff of the House Appropriations Committee at the 
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agency for more than a year. The results of this investigation have 
been provided to that committee in a detailed report. 

Another feature of congressional review has been that since 1955, 
representatives of the General Accounting Office have been assigned 
at the agency on a permanent basis to perfoim on-site audits. These 
resident auditors have generally done administrative compliance 
audits and report to the Comptroller General. These audits are dis- 
tinguished from management type reviews which are done on the 
Kational Security Agency by resident auditors from the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). In our official regula- 
tions governing the General Accounting Office, we have emphasized 
that the sensitivity of a particular activity' should not be an obstacle 
to properly cleared auditors in their review of any activity affecting 
their assessment of the agency’s efficiency. While two General 
Accounting Office personnel arc generally in residence, a number of 
other General Accounting Office individuals have been given clear- 
ances in preparation for undertaking substantive reviews in selected 
areas. I understand that Comptroller General Staats has recently 
commented favorably on our cooperation vni\\ his office. 

Since 1960, the Congress has conducted no less than 11 different 
major inquiries into various aspects of NvSA activities or into activities 
in which WSA was a participant. These have included: 

.1. Security Practices in the National Secuiity Agency — Defection 
of Bernon F. Mitchell and William H. Martin. House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. June I960. 

2. Defection of Bernon F. Mitchell and William H. Martin. House 
Committee on Armed Services. June 1960. 

3. Security Practices in the NSA. House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. July 1961-June 1962. 

4. Investigation of Defense Agencies by Special vSubcommittee on 
Defense Agencies of the House Armed Services Committee. Juh’- 
August 1962. 

5. Investigation of the Administration of Internal vSecurity Act 
and Other Internal Security Laws by the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. November 1963. 

6. Use of Polygraphs as Lie Detectors b^’ the Federal Government. 
House Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and Government 
Information. August 1964. 

7. Gulf of Tonkin — the 1964 Incident. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. February 1968. 

8. Special House Armed Services vSubcommittee on National Se- 
curity Implications Arising from the Loss of the U.S.S. Pueblo and 
the Navy EC 121 Aircraft. Jul^^-August 1969. 

^ 9. Senate Foreign Relations vSubcommittee on U.S. vSecurity 
Agre'ements and Commitments Abroad. 1970-71. 

10. House Armed Services Special Subcommittee on Defense 
Communications. September 1970-1971. 

11. House Appropriations Committee Investigation Team. March 
1975. 

As you know, there are also a number of congressional reviews 
ongoing at this time. 

The e.xecutive branch also maintains close supervision over the 
activities of the National Security Agency. Five major investigations 
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of signals intelligence have been conducted by the executive branch. 
These include: 

1. George A. Bro\vnell Committee 1951-52. Recommended or- 
ganization of the National Security Agency. 

2. Hoover Commission Task Force on Intelligence Activities — 1955. 
Survey of Central Intelligence Agency and other foreign intelligence 
activities. 

3. Defense Ad Hoc Committee to inquire into the Use of the Poly- 

f raph in the Selection of Military Personnel for Conversion to Civilian 
bsitions at the National Security Agency — 1963. 

4. Special Study Group on the U.S. Signals Intelligence (Sigint) 
Effort, 1967 — Eaton Committee — ^Executive Committee. 

5. Blue Ribbon Defense Panel — July 1, 1970. Study of the organiza- 
tion, structure and operations of the Department of Defense, and, of 
course, there are recent investigations. 

The Secretary of Defense is the executive agent for the Government 
for all NSA activities. As an agency functioning within the framework 
of the Department of Defense, we are fully responsive to applicable 
directives of that Department, work with the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Intelligence) in developing our programs, and submit our 
programs and budgets for departmental review. As a member of the 
Intelligence Community, we adhere to the intelligence policies and 
priorities established by the Director, Central Intelligence, are re- 
sponsive to his direction; participate in 4he activities of the United 
States Intelligence Board and provide our program recommendations 
for his consideration and inclusion in his National Forei^ Intelligence 
program. 

Other organizations of the executive branch concerned with the 
review of the National Security Agency programs and the provision 
of direction or guidance to me as program manager for signals intelli- 
gence and communications security include: 

President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. 

The DCI Intelligence Resources Advisory Committee. 

The U.S. Communications Security Board. 

The Office of Management and Budget. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Intelligence) testimony on 
Tuesday covered the basic program and budget procedure used in 
the Department of Defense, and the respective roles of the Office of 
Management and Budget and Intelligence Community staff of the 
Director, Central Intelligence in this process. He indicated that as 
Director, National Security Agency, I am the program manager for 
the signals intelligence (SIGINT) and communications security 
(COMESEC) efforts of the U.S. Government. In this capacity, I am 
responsible for developing a consolidated jirogram involving my 
^ency and other Deiense components engaged in both missions. 
Tnese program plans are developed and reviewed during the spring 
of the yetu* based on objectives and priorities set forth by the Director 
of Central Intelligence and the Secretary of Defense and within 
fiscal constraints established by the latter. The recommended pro- 

f ram for signals intelligence is then reviewed for the Secretary of 
)efense by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Intelligence) in the 
early summer. My recommended communications security program 
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is reviewed by the Defense Director of Telecommunications and 
Control and Command Systems. 

This program, when approved by the Secretary of Defense, is the . 
basis against which detailed budget estimates are developed and sub- 
submitted in the fall to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller) and the Office of Management and Budget. NSA and each 
military department include the funds required for its part of the 
program in their own request for appropriations. The buaget for the 
National Security Agency is carried in the appropriations of the 
Defense agencies. The pay for the military personnel assigned to the 
National Security Agency are budgeted by the parent department. 

These budget revests are reviewed in detail by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller) and the Office of Management and 
Budget. Mr. Colby's Intelligence Community Staff and the staff of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense^ (Intelligence) participate in the re- 
view of Intelligence budget estimates. The Staff of the Director of 
Telecommunications and Cornmand and Control Systems is included 
in the review of the Communications Security budget. Based on these 
reviews, the approved budget requests for signals intelligence and com- 
munications securit3T are included within the Department and Agency 
budgets for submission to Congress as part of tne President's overall 
Federal Budget. 

Thus, our activities now and throughout our existence have had the 
most thorough and detailed scrutiny of the DCt, the DOD, and the 
Congress. The participation of both the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government in the activities of NSA has been most 
active and most vigorous. 

In the closed session P-will address the intelligence requirements 
which are levied on NSA, and which gener^y are answerable without 
in any way adjusting out collection activities. I wffi attempt to explain 
NSA's role with respect to international communications, describe how 
the operation is conducted, the manner in which NSA responds to a 
requirement, and the disposition of requests made by other Govern- 
ment agencies for information that might be generated by those 
operations. 

I hope this statement has been helpful to this committee in under- 
standing the nature of NSA's operations. I would like to emph^ize 
that the signals intelligence and communications security activities 
of our Government are uniquely vulnerable to comproniise, and that the 
effects of unauthorized or unwise revelations concerning those opera- 
tions are often very far reaching and prejudicial to our national inter- 
ests. In May 1974, Mr. McGeorge Bundy in his t^timony before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Government Operations identified the inter- 
cept of electronic transmissions as one of ^ activities which he be- 
Ueved constituted ‘‘real secrets." I agree with that assessment. Even 
small compromises in our interrelated protective and intelligence 
mechanisms make it possible for foreign governments to institute 
countermeasures that can dramatically reduce our effectiveness. Such 
countermeasures could bring to naugnt our communication security 
efforts, or deny access to information sorely needed for national secu- 
rity purposes. Indeed, this already has happened in several cases when 
unfortunate and unauthorized disclosures have been made with 
damaging effect. 

That concludes my prepared statement. I would be pleased to try 
to answer any questions the committee may wish to put to me. 



- Chairman Pike. Thank you very much, General Allen. I think 
one of the problems that the intdhgence agencies have is when you 
say that your operation is one of six real secrets. I would incline to* 
agree mth you, if it were not for the fact that so much of what is 
happening in America is classified as Top Secret. We just drown in 
things labeled National Security and Top Secret. 

How many different agencies of the Government are authorized 
sources for requiring the use of your system? 

General Allen. Our requirements do need to come through the 
United States Intelligence Board, and the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence, as the chairman of that board, has several other agencies of 
government as advisory to him. 

Chairman Pike. How may different agencies of government can 
use your collection system? 

General Allen. I donT know the answer in terms of numbers, 
but it’s essentially all agencies of government who have an established 
need and who have established appropriate security procedures to 
receive it. 

Chairman Pike. Does your system intercept the telephone calls 
of American citizens? 

General Allen. I would believe that I can give a satisfactory 
answer to that question which will relieve the committee’s concern 
on that matter in closed session. 

Mr. McClory. Will the chairman peld? 

Chairman Pike. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. McClory. Mr. Chairman, here you have asked about three 
or four questions now. We get into the area where it seems that we 
are going to get the information only in closed session. I have several 
questions. I am sure that the General will be unable to answer them. 

I think it would be much more productive to our hearing, we would 
get much more information if we could proceed in a more direct way, 
if we resolve ourselves now into executive session, and I so move. — 

Chairman Pike. I would like to be heard a little bit on the motion 
before we vote on it. Are you telling us. General Allen, that you 
can’t even tell us in open session yes or -no, whether the National 
Security Ag^cy intercepts the telephone conversations of American 
citizens in America? 

General Allen. Sir, I believe that a discussion of our operations 
is properly held in closed session, and that in closed session I can 
describe to you the methods of operation and the protection of the 
fundamental rights of American citizens which are afforded, and that 
to give you a “yes” or “no” answer or to attempt to describe that 
in open session would be a disservice to the — ^ — . 

Cnairman Pike. General Allen, recently — in fact two months ago, 
June of this year — there was a decision by the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Distnct of Columbia Circuit which said that even for national 
security purposes wiretaps would not be permitted without a court 
order. Do you feel your operation to be somehow exempt from that 
decision? 

IThe case referred to is Zweibon v. Mitchell^ 363 F. Supp. 936 (1975).J 

General Allen. Mr. Banner, my General Counsel. 

Mr. Banner. Are 3^011 referring to what decision, sir? 

Chairman Pike. Sweibon versus Mitchell. 
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Mr. Banner. That case holds in essence that before the United 
States can conduct an interception 

Chairman Pike. I know what the case holds. I have it here. 

Mr. Banner. The answer to your question, sir, is that we believe 
that holding does not have any effect upon the conduct of our opera- 
tions solely for foreign intelligence purposes. 

Chairman Pike. But does it have any bearing on American citizens 
making phone calls from America? 

Mr.^ANNER. Yes, the case does where the call, communication, is a 
domestic communication. 

Chairman Pike. Where it is a domestic communication? 

Mr. Banner. Yes. 

Chairman Pike. Would it affect an American citizen making a phone 
call overseas? 

Mr. Banner. No, sir, it would not in my judgment. 

Chairman Pike. In other words, you think that although wiretaps 
are prohibited by that law, intercepting telephone calls by American 
citizens heading overseas is not pronibited by that decision? 

Mr. Banner. That^s correct, sir. 

Chairman Pike. Did the President of the United States say to the 
Justice Department that they would abide by that decision? 

Mr. Banner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pike. And are you telling us that the President of the 
United States somehow advised the NSA that it need not abide by 
that decision? 

Mr. Banner. Our view is, Mr. Chairman, that that decision does 
not affect the communications intelligence operations which are 
exclusively for foreign intelligence purposes, of foreign communica- 
tions. 

Chairman Pike. The President as far as was reported in the news- 
paper said that even if foreign affairs or national security matters are 
involved, the Department of Justice was to abide by that Federal 
Court ruling. You are saying that although the Department of Justice 
must do that, the National Security Agency need not. Is that your 
position? 

Mr. Banner. No, that is not, Mr. Chairman. I am saying that the 
decision relates solely to the internal communications inside the 
United States, and the holding of the case is that before the United 
States can intercept the communications, internal communications, 
that it must establish a connection with a foreign power. The activities 
of fhe National Security Agenej'' are to obtain foreign intelligence 
information only, and they are involved with foreign communications 
onlv, not internal communications. 

Chairman Pike. Is the committee ready to vote on Mr. McClory’s 
motion? 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Aye. 

The Clerk. Sir. Haj^es. 



Mr. Hayes. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. fasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. Pike. 

Chairman Pike. Aye. 

By a vote of 6 to 3, the committee will resolve itself into executive. 
The room will be cleared and swept and whatever else is necessary 
to satisfy the witnesses. 

[Whereupon, at 10:45 a.m., the committee proceeded into executive 
session.] 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
Washinoton.D.C. 20S0S 


*8 OCTWS 


Mr. A. Searle Field 
Staff Director 

Select Committee on Intelligence 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Field: 

Enclosed are a number of unclassified charts and 
diagrams responding to the request Congressman Milford 
made to Mr. Colby for additional materials concerning the 
U. S. foreign Intelllgenoe community for his use as a member 
of the House Select Committee on Intelligence. 

The enclosure Includes: 

TAB A. National Intelligence , a chart showing 
the organizations Involved In decisions concerning 
policy, programs and resources. 

TAB B. National Intelligence Community Structure, 
a chart indicating the organizations Involved, with indication 
as to those over which the Director of Central Intelligence 
has directive authority and those to which he provides 
recommendations, guidance and advice. 

TAB C. National Foreign Intelligence Community 
Structure, a chart which includes Indication as to the 
composition of the United States Intelligence Board and the 
Intelligence Resources Advisory Committee. 

TAB D, Foreign Intelligence Community Structure. 
a chart which Indicates the elements involved with policy, 
evaluation, requirements and estimates, resources, and 
Implementation. 
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TAB E, National Intelligence Officers, 

TAB F. Intelligence Conrmmnity Staff Organization. 
TAB G. Intelligence Community Staff Functions. 
TAB H. Central Intelligence Agency. 

TAB I. CIA Functions> 

TAB J, Defense Intelligence Commnnity. 

Sincerely, 

f jjtck E. Thomas 
Majo^ybeneral, USAF(Ret. ) 

Chief, Coordination Staff, ICS 

Enclosures: 

As stated 
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Appendix II. —Relevant statutes and related materials. 
Part A.— National Security Act of 1947, as amended. 

NATIONAL SECURITY ACT OF 1947, 
as amended 

(61 Stat. 495, P.L. 80-253. July 26, 1947;* 

63 Stat. 578, P.L. 81-216, August 10, 1949; 

65 Stat. 373, P.L. 82-165, October 10, 1951; 

67 Stat 19. P.L. 83-15, April 4. 1953; 

68 Stat 1226, P.L. 83-779, September 3, 1954; 

70A Stat. 679, P.L. 84-1028, August 10, 1956; 

78 Stat 484, P.L. 88-448, August 10, 1964) 


TITLE l-COORDINATION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Section 101. (a) There is established a council to be known as the 
National Security Council^ (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the “Council”). 

The President of the United States shall preside over meetings 
of the Council: Promded, That in his absence he may designate a 
member of the Council to preside in his place. 

The function of the Council shall be to advise the President 
with respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and military 
policies relating to the national security so as to enable the mili- 
tary services and the other departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to cooperate more effectively in matters involving the 
national security. 

The Council shall be composed of — 


(1) the President; 

(2) the Vice President;* 

(3) the Secretary of State; 

(4) the Secretary of Defense; 

(5) the Director for Mutual Security [now abolished];® 

(6) the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board 

[now the Director of the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness];* and 

(7) the Secretaries and Under Secretaries of other executive 

departments and of the military departments,"^ the chair- 
man of the Munitions Board [now abolished];* and the 
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Chairman of the Research and Development Board 
[now abolished],^ when appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to serve 
at his pleasure,^^ 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

SEa 102. (a) There is established under the National Security 
Council a Central Intelligence Agency with a Director of Central In- 
telligence who shall be the head thereof, and with a Deputy Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence^^ who shall act for, and exercise the 
powers of, the Director during his absence or disability. The Direc- 
tor and the Deputy Director shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from among the 
commissioned officers of the armed services, whether in an active or 
retired status, or from among individuals in civilian life: Provided, 
however. That at no time shall the two positions of the Director 
and Deputy Director be occupied simultaneously by commissioned 
officers of the armed services, whether in an active or retired 
status.'® 

(b)(1) If a commissioned officer of the armed services is ap- 
pointed as Director, or Deputy Director, then — 

(A) in the performance of his duties as Director, or Deputy 
Director, he shall be subject to no supervision, control, restriction, 
or prohibition (military or otherwise) other than would be opera- 
tive with respect to him if he were a civilian in no way connected 
with the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
the Department of the Air Force, or the armed services or any 
component thereof; and 

(B) he shall not possess or exercise any supervision, control, 
powers, or functions (other than such as he possesses, or is au- 
thorized or directed to exercise, as Director, or Deputy Director) 
with respect to the armed services or any component thereof, the 
Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, or the 
Department of the Air Force, or any branch, bureau, unit, or divi- 
sion thereof, or with respect to any of the personnel (military or 
civilian) of any of the foregoing. 

(2) Except as provided in paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
appointment to the office of Director, or Deputy Director, of a 
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commissioned officer of the armed services, and his acceptance of 
and service in such office, shall in no way affect any status, office, 
rank, or grade he may occupy or hold in the armed services, or any 
emolument, perquisite, right, privilege, or benefit incident to or 
arising out of any such status, office, rank, or grade. Any such 
commissioned officer shall, while serving in the office of Director, 
or Deputy Director, continue to hold rank and grade not lower 
than that in which serving at the time of his appointment and to 
receive the military pay and allowances (active or retired, as the 
case may be, including personal money allowance) payable to a 
commissioned officer of his grade and length of service for which 
the appropriate department shall be reimbursed from any funds 
available to defray the expenses of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
He also shall be paid by the Central Intelligence Agency from 
such funds an annual compensation at a rate equal to the amount 
by which the compensation established for such position exceeds 
the amount of his annual military pay and allowances.^^ 

(3) The rank or grade of any such commissioned officer shall, 
during the period in which such commissioned officer occupies the 
office of Director of Central Intelligence, or Deputy Director of 
Central Intelligence, be in addition to the numbers and percentages 
otherwise authorized and appropriated for the armed service of 
which he is a member.^^ 

. (c) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 652 [now 7501] 
of Title 5,*® or the provisions of any other law, the Director of 
Central Intelligence may, in his discretion, terminate the employ- 
ment of any officer or employee of the Agency whenever he shall 
deem such termination necessary or advisable in the interests of 
the United States,^® but such termination shall not affect the right 
of such officer or employee to seek or accept employment in any 
other department or agency of the Government if declared eligible 
for such employment by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

(d) For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence activities 
of the several Government departments and agencies in the interest 
of national security, it shall be the duty of the Agency, under 
the direction of the National Security Council — 
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(1) to advise Ibe National Security Council in matters con- 
cerning such intelligence activities of the Government departments 
and agencies as relate to national security; 

(2) to make recommendations to the National Security Council 
for the coordination of such intelligence activities of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government as relate to the national 
security; 

(3) to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the na- 
tional security, and provide for the appropriate dissemination of 
such intelligence within the Government using where appropriate 
existing agencies and facilities: Provided, That the Agency shall 
have no police, subpoena, law-enforcement powers, or internal- 
security functions: Provided further. That the departments and 
other agencies of the Government shall continue to collect, evaluate, 
correlate, and disseminate departmental intelligence: And provided 
further. That the Director of Central Intelligence shall be respon- 
sible for protecting intelligence sources and methods from unau- 
thorized disclosure;*^ 

(4) to perform, for the benefit of the existing intelligence agen- 
cies, such additional services of common concern as the National 
Security Council determines can be more efficiently accomplished 
centrally; 

(5) to perform such other functions and duties related to in- 
telligence affecting the national security as the National Security 
Council may from time to time direct. 

(e) To the extent recommended by the National Security Coun- 
cil and approved by the President, such intelligence of the de- 
partments and agencies of the Government, except as hereinafter 
provided, relating to the national security shall be open to the ^ 
inspection of the Director of Central Intelligence, and such in- 
telligence as relates to the national security and is possessed by 
such departments and other agencies of the Government, except 
as hereinafter provided, shall be made available to the Director 
of Central Intelligence for correlation, evaluation, and dissemi- 
nation: Provided, however. That upon the written request of the 
Director of Central Intelligence, the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation shall make available to the Director of Central 
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Intelligence such information for correlation, evaluation, and dis- 
semination as may be essential to the national security. 

(f) Effective when the Director first appointed under sub- 
section (a) of this section has- taken office — 

(1) the National Intelligence Authority (11 Fed. Reg. 1337, 
1339, February 5, 1946)** shall cease to exist; and 

(2) the personnel, property, and records of the Central Intelli- 
gence Group are transferred to the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and such Group shall cease to exist.**^ Any unexpended balances of 
appropriations, allocations, or other funds avaUable or authorized 
to be made available for such Group shall be available and 
shall be authorized to be made available in like manner for 
expenditure by the Agency.** 

TITLE IH-MISCELLANEOUS 
ADVISORY COMMIHEES AND PERSONNEL 

Sec. 303. (a) The Secretary of Defense,** the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization [now abolished],** the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, and the National Security Council, 
acting through its Executive Secretary,** are authorized to appoint 
such advisory committees and to employ, consistent with other 
provisions of sections 171-171n, 172-172], 181-1, 182-1, 411a, 411b, 
and 626-626d of Title 5,*^ and sections 401-403, 404, and 405 of this 
title,*® such part-time advisory personnel*® as they may deem 
necessary in carrying out their respective functions and the func- 
tions of agencies under their control. Persons holding other offices 
or positions under the United .States for which they receive com- 
pensation, while serving as members of such committees, shall 
receive no additional compensation for such service. Other members 
of such committees and other part-time advisory persoimel so em- 
ployed may serve without compensation or may receive compen- 
sation at a rate not to exceed $50*® for each day of service, as 
determined by the appointing authority. 

(b) Service of an individual as a member of any such advisory 
committee, or in any other part-time capacity for a department 
or agency hereunder, shall not be considered as service bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sections 281 [now 203], 
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283 [now 205], or 284 [now 207] of Title 18,*^ unless the act of 
such individual, which by such section is made unlawful when 
performed by an individual referred to in such section, is with 
respect to any particular matter which directly involves a de- 
partment or agency which such person is advising or in which such 
department or agency is directly interested. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 310. (a) The first sentence of section 202(a) and sec- 
tions 1, 2, 307, 308, 309, and 310 shall take effect immediately 
upon the enactment of this Act. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (a), the provisions of 
this Act shall take effect on whichever of the following days is 
the earlier; The day after the day upon which the Secretary of 
Defense first appointed takes office, or the sixtieth day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act.®^ 
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Part B.-> Central Intelligence Act of 1949, as amended. 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY ACT OF 1949, 
as amended 

(63 Stat. 208, P.L. 81-110, June 20, 1949;‘ 

64 Stat. 450, P.L. 81-697, August 16, 1950; 

65 Stat. 89, P.L. 82-53, June 26, 1951; 

68 Stat. 1105, P.L. 83-763, September 1, 1954; 

72 Stat. 327, P.L. 85-507, July 7, 1958; 

74 Stat. 792, P.L. 86-707, September 6, 1960; 

78 Stat. 484, P.L. 88-448, August 19, 1964) 

I AN ACT 

To provide for the j administration of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
established pursuant to section 102, National Security Act of 1947, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 

DEFINITIONS 

Section 1. When used in sections 403b-403j of this title,^ the 
term — 

(a) ‘"Agency” means the Central Intelligence Agency; 

(b) “Director” means the Director of Central Intelligence; 

(c) “Government agency” means any executive department, com- 

' mission, council, independent establishment, corporation wholly u.s*c.a. 

or partly owned by the United States which is an instrumentality of 
the United States, board, bureau, division, service, office, officer, 
authority, administration, or other establishment, in the executive 
branch of the Government.® 

SEAL OF OFFICE 

Sec. 2. The Director of Central Intelligence shall cause a 
seal of office to be made for the Central Intelligence Agency, of u.so.a. 
such design as the President shall approve,* and judicial notice 
A shall be taken thereof. 

V 

PROCUREMENT AUTHORITIES 

Sec. 3. (a) In the performance of its functions the Central 
Intelligence Agency is authorized to exercise the authorities con- 
tained in sections [2(c)(1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (10), (12), 

(15),. (17),® and sections 3, 4, 5, 6, and 10® of the Armed Services 
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Procurement Act of 1947 (Public Law 413, Eightieth Congress, 
second session )].'^ 

(b) In the exercise of the authorities granted in subsection (a) 
of this section, the term ^'Agency head” shall mean the Director, 
the Deputy Director, or the Executive of the Agency.® 

(c) The determinations and decisions provided in subsection 
(a) of this section to be made by the Agency head* may be made 
with respect to individual purchases and contracts or with respect 
to classes of purchases or contracts, and shall be final. Except as 
provided in subsection (d) of this section, the Agency head is 
authorized to delegate his powers provided in this section, in- 
cluding the making of such determinations and decisions, in his 
discretion and subject to his direction, to any other officer or 
officers or officials of the Agency.® 

(d) The power of the Agency head to make the determinations or 
decisions specified in [paragraphs (12) and (15) of section 2 (c) and 
section 5 (a) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947]^® shall 
not be delegable. Each determination or decision required by [para- 
graphs (12) and (15) of section 2 (c), by section 4 or by section 5 (a) 
of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947],“ shall be based 
upon written findings made by the official making such determina- 
tions, which findings shall be final and shall be available within 
the Agency for a period of at least six years following the date of 
the determination. 

TRAVEL, ALLOWANCES, AND RELATED EXPENSES 

^ Sec. 4.^® Under such regulations as the Director may prescribe, 
Agency, with respect 4o its officers and employees assigned to 
duty stations outside the several states of the United States of 
America, excluding Alaska and Hawaii, but including the District of 
Columbia,^* shall — _ 

(1) (A) pay the travel^® expenses of officers and employees of 
the Agency, including expenses incurred while traveling pursuant 
to authorized home leave; 

(B) pay the travel expenses of members of the family of an officer 
or employee of the Agency when proceeding to or returning from 
his post of duty; accompanying him on authorized home leave; or 
otherwise traveling in accordance with authority granted pursuant 
to the terms of sections 403a-403j of this title or any other Act; 

(C) pay the cost of transporting the furniture and household and 
personal effects of an officer or employee of the Agency to his suc- 
cessive posts of duty and, on the termination of his services, to his 
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residence at time of appointment or to a point not more distant, or, 
upon retirement, to the place^ where he will reside; 

(D) pay the cost of packing and unpacking, transporting to and 
from a place of storage, and storing the furniture and household 
and personal effects of an officer or employee of the Agency, 
when he is absent from his post of assignment under orders, or 
when he is assigned to a post to which he cannot take or at which 
he is unable to use such furniture and household and personal 
effects, or when it is in the public interest or more economical to 
authorize storage; but in no instance shall the weight or volume of 
the effects stored together with the weight or volume of the effects 
transported exceed the maximum limitations fixed by regulations,'® 
when not otherwise fixed by law;-® 

(E) pay the cost of packing and unpacking, transporting to and 
from a place of storage, and storing the furniture and household 
and personal effects of an officer or employee of the Agency in 
connection with assignment or transfer to a new post, from the date 
of his departure from his last post or from the date of his departure 
from his place of residence in the case of a new officer or employee 
and for not to exceed three months after arrival at the new post, 
or until the establishment of residence quarters, whichever shall be 
shorter; and in connection with separation of an officer or employee 
of the Agency, the cost of packing and unpacking, transporting to 
and from a place of storage, and storing for a period not to exceed 
three months, his furniture and household and personal effects; but 
in no instance shall the weight or volume of the effects stored to- 
gether with the weight or volume of the effects transported ex- 
ceed the maximum limitations Rxed by regulations,^' when not 
otherwise fixed by law;^® 

(F) pay the travel expenses and transportation costs incident to 
the removal of the members of the family of an officer or employee 
of the Agency and his furniture and household and personal effects, 
including automobiles, from a post at which, because of the prev- 
alence of disturbed conditions, there is imminent danger to life and 
property, and the return of such persons, furniture, and effects to 
such post upon the cessation of such conditions; or to such other 
post as may in the meantime have become the post to which such 
officer or employee has been assigned. 

(2) Charge expenses in connection with travel of personnel, their 
dependents, and transportation of their household goods and per- 
sonal effects, involving a change of permanent station, to the ap- 
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propriation for the fiscal year current when any part of either the 
travel or transportation pertaining to the transfer begins pursuant 
to previously issued travel and transfer orders, notwithstanding the 
fact that such travel or transportation may not all be effected during 
such fiscal year, or the travel and transfer orders may have been 
issued during the prior fiscal year. 

(3) (A) Order to any of the several States of the United States of 
America (including the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and any territory or possession of the United States) 
on leave of absence each officer or employee of the Agency who 
was a resident of the United States (as described above) at time of 
employment, upon completion of two years* continuous service 
abroad, or as soon as possible thereafter.^® 

(B) While in the United States (as described in paragraph (3) 
(A) of this section) on leave, the service of any officer or employee 
shall be available for work or duties in the Agency or elsewhere as 
the Director may prescribe; and the time of such work or duty 
shall not be counted as leave.-^ 

(C) Where an officer or employee on leave returns to the United 
States (as described in paragraph (3) (A) of this section), leave of 
absence granted shall be exclusive of the time actually and neces- 
sarily occupied in going to and from the United States (as so 
described) and such time as may be necessarily occupied in awaiting 
transportation.^* 

(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, transport 
for or on behalf of an officer or employee of the Agency, a privately 
owned motor vehicle in any case in which it shall be determined 
that water, rail, or air transportation of the motor vehicle is neces- 
sary or expedient for all or any part of the distance between points 
of origin and destination, and pay the costs of such transportation. 
Not more than one motor vehicle of any officer or employee of the 
Agency may be transported under authority of this paragraph during 
any four-year period, except that, as a replacement for such motor 
vehicle, one additional motor vehicle of any such officer or em- 
ployee may be so transported during such period upon approval, 
in advance, by the Director and upon a determination, in advance, 
by the Director that such replacement is necessary for reasons 
beyond the control of the officer or employee and is in the interest 
of the Government. After the expiration of a period of foiu: years 
following the date of transportation under authority of this para- 
graph of a privately owned motor vehicle of any officer or employee 
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who has remained in continuous service outside the several States 
of the United States of America, excluding Alaska and Hawaii, but 
including the District of Columbia, during such period, the trans- 
portation of a replacement for such motor vehicle for such officer 
or employee may be authorized by the Director in accordance with 
this paragraph.^® 

(5) (A) In the event of illness or injury requiring the hospitaliza- 
tion of an officer or full time employee of the Agency, not the result 
of vicious habits, intemperance, or misconduct on his part, incurred 
while on assignment abroad, in a locality where there does not exist 
a suitable hospital or clinic, pay the travel expenses of such officer 
or employee by whatever means he shall deem appropriate and 
without regard to the Standardized Government Travel Regulations 
and section 73b [now section 5731 (a)] of Title 5,^^ to the nearest 
locality where a suitable hospital or clinic exists and on his recovery 
pay for the travel expenses of his return to his post of duty. If the 
officer or employee is too ill to travel unattended, the Director may 
also pay the travel expenses of an attendant; 

(B) Establish a first-aid station and provide for the services of a 
nurse at a post at which, in his opinion, sufficient personnel is em- 
ployed to warrant such a station: Provided, That, in his opinion, it 
is not feasible to utilize an existing facility; 

(C) In the event of illness or injury requiring hospitalization of 
an officer or full time employee of the Agency, not the result of 
vicious habits, intemperance, or misconduct on his part, incurred 
in the line of duty while such person is assigned abroad, pay for 
the cost of the treatment of such illness or injury at a suitable 
hospital or clinic; 

(D) Provide for the periodic physical examination of officers and 
employees of the Agency and for the cost of administering inocula- 
tions or vaccinations to such officers or employees. 

(6) Pay the costs of preparing and transporting the remains of an 
officer or employee of the Agency or a member of his famOy who 
may die while in travel status or abroad, to his home or official 
station, or to such other place as the Director may determine to be 
the appropriate place of interment, provided that in no case shall 
the expense payable be greater than the amount which would have 
been payable had the destination been the home or official station. 

(7) Pay the costs of travel of new appointees and their depend- 
ents, and the transportation of their household goods and personal 
effects, from places of actual residence in foreign countries at time 
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of appointment to places of employment and return to their actual 
residences at the time of appointment or a point not more distant; 
Provided, That such appointees agree in writing to remain with the 
United States Government for a period of not less than twelve 
months from the time of appointment. 

Violation of such agreement for personal convenience of an em- 
ployee or because of separation for misconduct bar such return 
payments and, if determined by the Director or his designee to be 
in the best interests of the United States, any money expended by 
the United States on account of such travel and transportation shall 
be considered as a debt due by the individual concerned to the 
United States.-® 

GENERAL AUTHORITIES 

r^EC. 5. In the performance of its functions, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is authorized to — 

(a) Transfer to and receive from other Government agencies such 
sums as may be approved by the Bureau of the Budget,®® for the 
performance of any of the functions or activities authorized under 
sections 403 and 405 of this title, and any other Government 
agency is authorized to transfer to or receive from the Agency such 
sums without regard to any provisions of law limiting or prohibiting 
transfers between appropriations. Sums transferred to the Agency in 
accordance with this paragraph may be expended for the purposes 
and under the authority of sections 403a-403j of this title without 
regard to limitations of appropriations from which transferred; 

(b) Exchange funds without regard to section 543 of Title 31;®* 

(c) Reimburse other Government agencies for services of per- 
sonnel assigned to the Agency, and such other Government agencies 
are authorized, without regard to provisions of law to the 
contrary, so to assign or detail any officer or employee for duty 
with the Agency; 

(d) Authorize couriers and guards designated by the Director to 
carry firearms when engaged in transportation of confidential docu- 
ments and materials affecting the national defense and security; 

(e) Make alterations, improvements, and repairs on premises 
rented by the Agency, and pay rent therefor without regard to 
limitations on expenditures contained in the Act of June 30, 1932, 
as amended;®* Provided, That in each case the Director shall certify 
that exception from such limitations is necessary to the successful 
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403h. 
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U.S.C.A. 
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performance of the Agency’s functions or to the security of its 
activities.^® _ 

Sec. 6. In the interests of the security of the foreign intelli- 
gence activities of the United States and in order further to 
implement the proviso of section 403(d)(3) of this title®® that the 
Director of Central Intelligence shall be responsible for protecting 
intelligence sources and methods from unauthorized disclosure, the 
Agency shall be exempted from the provisions of section 654 of 
Title 5,®^ and the provisions of any other law which require the 
publication or disclosure of the organization, functions, names, 
official titles, salaries, or numbers of personnel employed by the 
Agency: Provided, That in furtherance of this section, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall make no reports to the Congress 
in connection with the Agency under section 947(b) of Title 5.®® 
Sec. 7. Whenever the Director, the Attorney General, and 
the Commissioner of Immigration shall determine that the entry 
of a particular alien into the United States for permanent residence 
is in the interest of national security or essential to the furtherance 
of the national intelligence mission, such alien and his immediate 
family shall be given entry into the United States for permanent 
residence without regard to their inadmissibility under the immi- 
gration or any other laws and regulations,®® or to tlie failure to 
comply with such laws and regulations pertaining to admissibility: 
Provided, That the number of aliens and members of their imme- 
diate families entering the United States under the authority of this 
section shall in no case exceed one hundred persons in any one 
fiscal year.^® 


APPROPRIATIONS 

r*SEC. 8. (a) Nohviths banding any other provisions of law, sums 
made available to the Agency by appropriation or otherwise may be 
expended for purposes necessary to carry out its functions,^^ 
including — 

(1) personal services, including personal services without regard 
to limitations on types of persons to be employed, and rent at the 
seat of government and elsewhere; health-service programs as au- 
thorized by section 150 [now section 7901] of Title 5;^® rental of 
news-reporting services; purchase or rental and operation of photo- 
graphic, reproduction, cryptographic, duplication and printing ma- 
chines, equipment and devices, and radio-receiving and radio-send- 
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ing equipment and devices, including telegraph and teletype 
equipment; purchase, maintenance, operation, repair, and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles, and aircraft, and vessels of all kinds; 
subject to policies established by the Director, transportation of 
officers and employees of the Agency in Government-owned auto- 
motive equipment between their domiciles and places of employ- 
ment, where such personnel are engaged in work which makes such 
transportation necessary, and transportation in such equipment, to 
and from school, of children of Agency personnel who have quarters 
for themselves and their families at isolated stations outside the 
continental United States where adequate public or private trans- 
portation is not available; printing and binding; purchase, mainte- 
nance, and cleaning of firearms, including purchase, storage, and 
maintenance of ammunition; subject to policies established by the 
Director, expenses of travel in connection with, and expenses inci- 
dent to attendance at meetings of professional, technical, scientific, 
and other similar organizations when such attendance would be 
a benefit in the conduct of the work of the Agency; association and 
library dues; payment of premiums or costs of surety bonds for 
officers or employees without regard to the provisions of section 14 
of Title 6;^® payment of claims pursuant to Title 28; acquisition of 
necessary land and the clearing of such land; construction of build- 
ings and facilities without regard to sections 259 and 267 of Title 
40;^* repair, rental, operation, and maintenance of buildings, utili- 
ties, facilities, and appurtenances; and 

(2) supplies, equipment, and personnel and contractual services 
otherwise authorized by law and regulations, when approved by the 
Director.'*® 

(b) The sums made available to the Agency may be expended 
without regard to the provisions of law and regulations relating to 
the expenditure of Government funds;** and for objects of a con- 
fidential, extraordinary, or emergency nature, such expenditures to 
be accoimted for solely on the certificate of the Director*^ and 
every such certificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the 
amount therein certified.** 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 9.** If any provision of this Act, or the application of 
such provision to any person or circumstances, is held invalid, the 
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remainder of this Act or the application of such provision to persons 
or circumstances other than those as to which it is held invalid, shall 
not be affected thereby. 

SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 10. This Act may be cited as the "Central Intelligence 
Agency Act of 1949.” 

Approved June 20, 1949. 
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Part B(i) 

CL'NTSAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
V/ashington.D.C. 20503 


4 November 1975 


Mr. A. Searle Field 
S taff Director 

Select Committee on Intelligence 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr . Field; 


In response to your request of 26 August 1975 for the opinion of this 
Agency as to whether Section 6 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 
1949 provides a statutory basis for denying access to some CIA records and 
materials to members of Congress or officials of the Government Accounting 
Office (GAO), I am transmitting herewith the opinion of this Agency. In 
the study attached hereto entitled Legal Effect of Section 6 of the Central 
Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as Amended , we conclude that under 
certain conditions that section does provide a statutory basis for such denial. 


If I can pro'/ide further information regarding this subject, please 
advise . 


Sincerely , 


Enclosure 


C ' John S . Warner 
General Counsel 
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28 October 1975 


MEMORANDUM OF LAW 

SUBJECT: Legal Effect of Section 6 of the Central Intelligence Agency 

Act of 1949, as Amended 


1. The question has been asked whethei' Section 6 of the Central 
Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, (50 U.S.C. 403g) “in and of 
itself and without regard to any other provision of law, provides a statutory 
basis for denying access to some CIA records and materials to members of 
Congress or officials of theC.A.O." For the reasons outlined below, it is 
the opinion of the Central Intelligence Agency that under certain conditions 
that section does provide a statutory basis for such denial. 

2. While it was specifically excluded from this memorandum because 
of the narrow scope of the question being asked, it should be recognized that 
other provisions of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, may provide a statutory 
basis for denying access to certain CIA records. For example, records 
relating to certain appropriations and expenditures may be denied based on 
the authorities found in Section 8 of the Central Intelligence Act of 1949. 

3. Section 6 states: 

In the interests of the security of the foreign intelligence 
activities of the United States and in order further to 
implement the proviso of section 403(d)(3) of this title 
that the Director of Central Intelligence shall be responsible 
for protecting intelligence sources and methods from 
unauthorized disclosure, the Agency shall be exempted 
from the provisions of section 654 of Title 5, and the 
provisions of any other law which require the publication 
or disclosure of the organization, functions, names, official 
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titles, salaries, or nurrbcrs of personnel ct.-plcycd by the 
Agency: Provided, That in !',!rt'.erance of this section, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall make no reports 
to the Congress in connection with the Agency under 
section 947(b) of Title S. 

4. The section has a significant historical background. As indicated in 
Si .. the section itself, its purpose is t\vo-fold; fitst, it is ' in the interests of the 

security of the foreign intelligence activities of the United Slates," and second, 
it is "in order further to implement the pro'/iso of section 403(d)(3) of this 
title (Title 50 of the United States Code) An examination of the background 
of the third proviso of Section 102(d) (3) of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, (50 U.S.C. 403(d)(3)) is helpful in a complete analysis of 50 U.S.C. 
403g. 


5. The third proviso of section 102(d)(3) of the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended, provides "That the Director of Central Intelligence 
shall be responsible for protecting intelligence sources and methods from 
unauthorized disclosure." This language derived from the Presidential 
Directive of 22 January 1946 which established the Central Intelligence 
Group and which provided in section 10 of that Directive, "In the conduct 

of their activities the National Intelligence Authority and the Director of 
Central Intelligence shall be responsible for fully protecting intelligence 
sources and methods." 

6. The history of section 10 turns primarily on the opposition of the 
military intelligence services to central coordination of intelligence 
activities by a civilian agency and in particular to section 5 of the 
Presidential Directive, which read, "Such intelligence received by the 
National Intelligence Authority shall be freely available to the Director of 
Central Intelligence for correlation, evaluation or dissemination. To the 
extent approved by the National Intelligence Authority, the operations of 
said intelligence agencies shall be open to inspection by the Director of 
Central Intelligence in connection with planning functions ." The military 
intelligence services were much concerned that their clandestine activities 
and sensitive sources would be compromised if revealed to what they 
considered an organization not experienced in security matters. They 
thereupon proposed the wording of section 10 for the purpose of assuring 
that the Director of Central Intelligence would have a responsibility for 
protecting their intelligence sources and methods. Initially, therefore, the 
responsibility was a limited one and would have been properly construed 
to mean that the Director must institute such security standards and pro- 
cedures as would adequately protect the information coming from the other 
agencies. This he would be clearly authorized to do. 


7. At the time the National Security Act was being considered, numerous 
drafts were prepared, all of which contained some language on the responsi- 
bility to protect sources and methods. But. the concept was still limited, as 
for instance in the draft of 9 April 1947 of which section 3(6) read, "be 
responsible for taking measures to protect sources and methods used in the 
collection and dissemination of foreign intelligence information received by 

the Agency." The legal problems involved in any such statement of 
responsibility were recognized in a memorandum of 10 Februai-y 1947 which 
suggested changing the w'ords to some such phrase as ' be responsible for 
taking measures to protect" sources and methods. Further, in recognition 
of the legal problems, legislation was proposed designed to give additional 
protection to classified information, but these proposals were discarded 
during the consideration of the legislation. 

8. During the 79th Congress the House Committee on Military Affairs 
issued a report which recognized the need for strong national intelligence 
and made a number of specific recommendations, among which was one 
that certain of the sections, including section 10, of the Presidential 
Directive of 22 January 1946 be enacted into law. There is no indication 

in the report that they knew the background of section 10, and as the 
legislation progressed it was rephrased until it came out as the third pro- 
viso to -section 102(d)(3) quoted above. There is little or no legislative 
history on this proviso except that members of the committees thought that 
such a responsibility was a good idea and important enough to justify such 
detail in an otherwise rather general legislative authorization. Historically 
the Directors of Central Intelligence have considered that the proviso does 
not prohibit the Agency from taking necessary action in connection with the 
security of its internal information and its own personnel. 

9. As is immediately evident from the historical analysis above, there is 
an important and key distinction between the statutory responsibility given 
the Director of Central Intelligence in 50 U.S.C. 403(d)(3) and the means by 
which he fulfills such responsibility . As indicated in Senate Report No. 106 
(10 March 1949), the purpose of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 
was to grant to the Agency the authorities necessary for the proper admin- 
istration of the Agency which had been previously established in 1947. The 
Report notes that the Act provides authority for the protection of the confidential 
nature of the Agency's functions . Thus it seems clear that the Congress intended 
the Director of Central Intelligence to have certain specific authorities in addition 
to those of other Executive branch departments and agencies such as the claim 
through the President of executive privilege. 
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10. This authority, of course, is not absolute, houever. It has been 
noted by Raoul Berger in his book. Executive Privilege; A Constitutional Nfyth , 
that the legislation implementing the Agency “neither requires nor prohibits 
the supply of intelligence to Congress. It should be noted here, however, 
that Congress, in implementing certain agencies, has specifically required 
the furnishing of certain information to Congress. For example, with respect 
to certain atomic energy information, 42 U.S.C. 22S2 provides; 

The Joint Committee shall make continuing studies of 
the activities of the Atomic Energy Commission and of 
problems relating to the development, use, and control 
of atomic energy. During the first ninety days of each 
session of the Congress, the Joint Committee may conduct 
hearings in either open or executive session for the 
purpose of receiving information concerning the develop- 
ment, growth, and state of the atomic energy industry. 

The Commission shall keep the Joint Committee fully and 
currently informed with respect to all of the Commission's 
activities . The Department of Defense shall keep the 
Joint Committee fully and currently informed with respect 
to all matters within the Department of Defense relating to 
the development, utilization, or application of atomic 
energy . Any Government agency shall furnish any informa- 
tion requested by the Joint Committee with respect to the 
activities or responsibilities of that agency in the field of 
atomic energy. All bills, resolutions, and other matters in 
the Senate or the House of Representatives relating 
primarily to the Commission or to the development, use, or 
control of atomic energy shall be referred to the Joint 
Committee. The members of the Joint Committee who are 
Members of the Senate shall from time to time report to the 
Senate, and the members of the Joint Committee who are 
Members of the House of Representatives shall from time to 
time report to the House, by bill or otherwise, their 
recommendations with respect to matters within the 
jurisdiction of their respective Houses which are referred 
to the Joint Committee or otherwise within the jurisdiction 
of the Joint Committee. 

As for the Agency, the Congress took a somewhat different position. In order 
to provide the Director one means by which he can fulfill his statutory 
responsibility of 50 U.S.C. 403(d)(3). the Congress chose to exempt the 
Agency from several provisions of law which otherwise would require the 
disclosure of sources and methods of the Central Intelligence Agency . ..... 


11. Section 6 c; ‘.he Centr^l Intcllfjer.ee .Agency .Act of 1949, as amended, 
(50U.S.C. 403g) exempts the Agency fro:r. the pro*, is.o.ns of 5 U .S .C . 654, 
which required the Civil Service Commission to publish annually a list of all 
persons occupying administrative and supervisory positions in the Government, 
including the official title and compensation of each person listed. 50 U.S.C. 

403g exempts the Agency from the "provisions of any other law which require 
the publication or disclosure of the organization, functions, names, official 
titles, salaries, or numbers of personnel employed by the Agency." On several 
occasions the Comptroller General has been called upon to interpret similar 
provisions of sev’eral other statutes. While the Comptroller General has held 
that the words "notwithstanding the provisions of any other law" do not confer 
unlimited discretion on those v.ho administer such a statute, he has held that 
the intent of such wording is to permit the administrator to disregard those laws 
whose provisions otherwise might prohibit or unduly interfere witli the carrying 
out of the purpose of the statute containing such a phrase. B-S210 (12 August 1939) , 
22 Comp. Gen. 400 (1941) and B-36980 (23 September 1943) . Accordingly, it seems 
that any law requiring the disclosure of the organization, functions, names, 
official titles, salaries, or numbers of personnel employed by the Agency that 
might disclose intelligence sources and methods to unauthorized parties can be 
properly disregarded by the Agency. This assumes, of course, that any such 
other laws, in particular those passed subsequent to the Central Intelligence Act 

of 1949, do not contain a "notwithstanding any other law” provision, specifically 
repeal Section 6, or by specific statutory language overrule it. 

12. Section 6 also provides that the Director of what is now the Office of 
Management and Budget shall make no reports to Congress in connection with 
the Agency under S U.S.C. 947(b), which required a quarterly determination 
of the number of full-time employees required by each department and agency 
for the proper and efficient performances of the authorized functions of that 
department or agency. Excess personnel were to be released. The deter- 
minations and the numbers of employees paid in violation of the determinations 
were to be reported to Congress quarterly. 

13. Critical to the understanding of the Director's responsibility to 
protect intelligence sources and methods is an examination of the qualification 
of protecting them from unauthorized disclosure. The examination leads to 
the conclusion that the Director does not have an absolute authority to deny 
congressional access to CIA records and materials but a qualified or conditional 
one. 50 U.S.C. 403g and the statutory provision which it implements. 50 U.S.C. 
403(d)(3) , relate only to the unauthorized disclosure of sources and methods 
information. It seems evident that, if procedures can be established to the 
satisfaction of the Director in which he can share information with Congress, 

yet fulfill his statutory responsibilities and authorities of assuring that such 
sharing will not lead to the disclosure of that information to unauthorized parties , 
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then it becomes clear :r.at the Director can share the information yet fulfill the 
statutory mandate. On the other hand, hov.'ever, if he is not satified that the 
procedures will protect the information that is requested by Congress or that is 
proposed to be given to Congress from unauthorized disclosure, then the 
statutory mandate requires that he not pass such information. Examples of such 
procedures are those established between the House Select Committee on 
Intelligence and the Agency as outUned in the Director's letter of 30 September 1975 
to the Chairman of that Committee. Thus, it seems clear that Congress, in passing 
implementing legislation for the Agency, recognized that the Director of Central 
Intelligence must have the responsibility and authority* to make the final decision 
in this regard, for if it is otherwise and the judgment is in error the interests of 
the security of the foreign intelligence activities of this country will clearly suffer. 

14. The Comptroller General, in his letter to the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget (B-74185, 12 March 1948), seems to clearly recognize the importance of 
Section 6. In that letter the Comptroller stated: 

In an atomic age, where the act of an unfriendly power 
might, in a few short hours, destroy, or seriously 
damage the security, if not the existence of the nation 
itself, it becomes of vital importance to secure, in 
every practicable way, intelligence affecting its 
security. The necessity for secrecy in such matters 
is apparent and the Congress apparently recognized 
this fully in that it provided in section 102(d) 3 of 
Public Law 253, that the,Director of Central Intelligence 
shall be responsible for protecting intelligence sources 
and methods from unauthorized disclosure. 
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Part C.~ Public Law 86-36. 

Public Law 86-36 
86th Congress. H. R. 4599 
i May 29, 1959 

AN ACT 

To provide certHln admlnltttrative authorttlee for the Natltmal Security Agency, 

and for other purposes. 

He it enacted by the Senate and Houee of Representatvvea of the 
United Statee of America in Vongrees assembled^ That section 202 of National 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1082), is amended Ssourity 
by changing the period at the end thereof to a semicolon and adding Aganoy. 
the following new paragraph: C las alf lost ion 

“ (32) the National Security Agency.” 63 

Sec. 2. Tne Secretary of Defense (or his designee for the purpose) pogitiona * 
is authorized to establish such positions, and to appoint thereto such ratoa. 
officers and employees, in the National Security Agency, as may be 
necessary to carry out the functions of such agency. The rates of 
basic compensation for such positions shall be fixed by \he Secretary 
of Defense (or his designee for the purpose) in relation to the rat^ 
of basic compensaton contained in the General Schedule of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, for positions subject to such Act 5 use 1071 
which have corresponding levels 01 duties and responsibilities. Except not* . 
as provided in section 4 of this Act, no officer or employee of the 
National Security Agency shall'bepaid basic compensation at a rate 
in excess of the highest rate of basic compensation contained in such 
General Schedule. Not more than fifty such officers and employees Suptrgrad**. 
shall be paid basic compensation at rates equal to rat^ of basic com- 
)>ensation contained in grades 16, 17, and 18 of such General Schedule. 



fifty civilian i>bsitions in the National Security Agency,” and the po«itlon«. 
words ‘‘and the National Security Agency, respectively,”. 

S^u;. 4. Tlie ^cretary of Defense (or his designee for the pur- ReMaroh and 
pose) is authorized to establish in the National Security Agency notd*v*lopm*nt 
more than fifty civilian positions involving research ana development position*, 
functions, which require the services of specially qualified scientific 
or professional personnel, and fix the rates of basic compensation 
for such positions at rates not in mc^ of the maximum rate of com- 
iiensation authorized by section 1581(b) of title 10, Uni^ States 70A stat. lie. 
rode, as amended by paragraph (34) (B) of the first section of the 
Act of September 2, 1058 (72 Stat. 1456; Public Law 85-861). 

Sko. 5. Officers and employees of the National Security Agency who Empl<om*nt 
uie citizens or nationals of the United States may be granted addi- outaid* u.s. 
tional compensation, in accordance with regulations which shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, not in excess of additional 


nothing in tnis Act or any other law (including, but not limited to, r«qulr«Mntf. 
(he 6rst section and section 2 of the Act of August 28, 1935 (5 U.S.C. 

654) ) diall be construed to remiire the disclosure of the or|mnization 49 stat. 956* 
or any function of the National Security Agency, of any information 
with respect to the activities thereof, or of the names, titles, salaries, 
or numMr of the persons employed oy such agency. 

(b) The reporting requirements of section 1582 of title 10, United 
States Code, shall apply to positions established in the National 
Security Agency in the manner provided by section 4 of this Act 
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Super grade 8. 

72 Stat. 213A. 


Effect ive date. 


Pub. Law 86-36 -2- May 29, 1959 

73 Stat. 64. 

Ssc. 7. The total number of positions authorized by section 605(b) 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended (6 U.S.C. llO^(b)), 
to be placed in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule of sucm 
Act at any time shall be deemed to have been reduced by the number 
of positions in such grades allocated to the National Security Agency 
immediately prior to the effective date of this section. 

Seo. 8. The foregoing provisions of this Act shall take effect on 
the first day of the first pay period which bemns later than the thir- 
tieth day following the date of enactment of this Act. 

Approved May 29, 1959. 
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Part C(i) 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 
CENTRAL SECURITY SERVICE 

FORT GEORGE G. MEADE, MARYLAND 207SS 

Serial: D6-86/75 

23 September 1975 


Mr. A. Searle Field 
Staff Director 

Select Committee on Intelligence 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Field: 

This is in response to your letter to General Allen 
requesting an interpretation of section 6 of Public Law 
86-36. 


Section 6 establishes the Congressional policy against 
disclosure of information concerning the intelligence and 
communications security missions of NSA. These vitally 
important functions cannot be conducted if foreign powers 
are aware of our sources and methods. The intent of the 
law, therefore, is to deny such information to other govern- 
ments by limiting what appears in the public domain in the 
United States. 

This Agency does not regard section 6 as authority to 
withhold information from Members of the Congress who require 
such information to discharge their official responsibilities. 
As General Allen indicated to Chairman Pike during his testi- 
mony, however, the Congress has always agreed to receive 
information concerning the mission and functions of this 
Agency in executive session. 

With respect to the General Accounting X>ffice (GAO) , 
the Comptroller General and the Director, NSA, agreed in 
1955 that a cleared GAO staff member would be assigned to 
NSA on a permanent basis. For 20 years, this arrangement 
has enabled one or more resident auditors to have access to 
data required to conduct compliance type audits while provid- 
ing necessary security protection for NSA documents and 
records. Additional GAO personnel have been cleared since 
1973 to permit GAO to conduct management reviews at NSA. 
Throughout this long-standing and excellent working 
relationship, the GAO has cooperated fully to protect NSA's 


58-920 0 - 75 - 28 



Serial: D6-86/75 


sensitive information. The understanding between the two 
agencies has been that section 6 does not prohibit GAO's 
access to NSA information on a confidential basis, but rather 
that it restricts GAO's disclosure of its findings to the 
public at large. 


Sincerely, 



/i' 


ROY R/ BANNER 
General Counsel 
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Part D. — Section 32 of Public Law 93-559 (the Foreign Assistance 

Act Amendments of 1974). 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1974 
Public Law 93-559, sec. 32 
(The Hughes-Ryan Amendent) 


22 use 2422* 


Presidential 
report to 
Congress* 


50 use 1541 
note* 


INTELLIGENCE ACTINTTIES AND EXCHANGES OP MAITRIALS 

Sec. 32. The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end of part III the following new sections : 

“Sec. 662. Limitation on Int^ligence Activities. — (a) No funds 
approoriated under the authority of this or any other Act may be 
expenaed by or on behalf of the Central Intelligence Agency for 
operations m foreign coimtries, other than activities intended solely 
for obtaining necessary intelligence, unless and imtil the President 
finds that each such operation is important to the national security 
of the United States and reports, in a timely fashion, a description 
and scope of such operation to the aj^ropriate committees of the Con- 
gress, including the Committ^ on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate and the Committee on Foreign Aitairs of the United 
States House of Representatives, 

“ (b) The provisions of subsection (a) of this section shall not apply 
during militaiy operations initiated oy the United States under a 
declaration of war approved by the Congress or an exercise of powers 
by the President imder the War Powers Resolution. 
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Appendix III. -Executive Order 11652 of March 10, 1972. 




FRIDAY, MARCH 10. 1972 


IVASHiNOTON. D.C. 
VolufM 37 ■ Numbw 4f 

PART II 



THE PRESIDENT 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 11652 


Cloiilfication and Dcclossiftcatfon of 
Nation o! Seeurify Information 
ond Material 



YMi rttsiDim 


Tint 3-The Presktent 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 11652 

ChudficirifiB U4 Pwr]«Mifir«<Vw of Natloul Security lofonnodM 
•ad KCMolal 

l%e iaurati of the United Suta ond its dtiseos nre bcst saved by 
imkinf iofonnstioa stgudinf the effaiis of Govcramoit readily avril* 
aide to the pubiku This concept of an informed chixcniy b rcflocted b 
iho-freedom of Information Act and in the current public information 
policies of the executive branch. 

Within the Federal Gosemmest there b some official infonnafion 
and nuterial wldcb, because it bean directly on the cflcctivenesi of our 
national defense and the conduct of our foreign relations, must be sub* 
ject lo some constraints for the security of our Nadon and the safety of 
our people and our aUiaL To protect against actions boodk to the Uidted 
Sute% of both an overt and covert nature, it b essential that such 
official faiformadon and material be glvtttonly Iknltcd dhwmlnatiop. 

Thb official Information or .material, referred to as classified infor* 
mation or material in iSus order, b ex pres s ly exempted from pob&e 
dbdoMre by Section 552(b) (1) of Title 5, United States Ctric Wrong* 
ful disclosure of ruch iofotmatioa or material b recognized in the Federal 
Criminal Code as proridIng a bass for prosecution. 

To ensure that such lidormadoo and material b protected, but only 
to the extent and for such period as b necessary, this order identifies the 
informatioo to be protected, prescribes classification, downgrading, do> 
classificatioo and safeguarding procedures to be followed, and estaUishes 
a monitoring system to ensure its effectiveness. 

NOW, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and statutes of the United Sutes^ it b hereby ordered: 

SicnoN 1. Stcurity CtiunfieatioH Cattgerits. Oflkial fatformadoa or 
material which rtquira protecdoo against unauthorized disclosure in the 
interest of the national defense or foreign reUtions of the United States 
(herrinafter coOccdvely termed **nadonal security**) shaQ be classified 
b one of three categories, namely **Top Secret,** **^ret,** or ''Confiden* 
dal,** dependbg upon the degree of its significance to national security, 
tio other cate;^ories shall be used to identify official information or 
material m requiring protection b the interest U nadonal security, except 
as otherwise expresriy provided by statute. These classification categories 
are defined as follows: 

(A) *T«p StcTtl" *Top Secret** refers to that national security 
bformadon or material whi^ requires the highest degree of protection. 
The test for aaidgobg ‘Top Secret" classification VuE be whether its 
unauthorized disclosure cou)d 'reasonably be ecpected to cause excep* 
dotutUy grave damage to the nadonal security. Examples of "cxcep- 
donaOy grave damage" include armed bosdiitks against the Unit^ 
States or ki aOies; dbrupdon of foreign relations vitally affecting the 
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lutional Kcurity; the coinpromise of vital natiooal delenic plaas or 
cotnplet cryptfiloglc and commuiucatioiu intelligence s><steim; the 
revelatioo of seostls e intdligence operations; and the dixlosuit of sden* 
or technological developmenu vital to nadonal security. This 
classification shall be used tsiih the utmost rotraipt. 

(B) "d‘rrr/1." "Secret** refers to that national security iisformatiofi or 
material which requires a substantial degree of protection. The test 
for assigning "Secr^** classification shaO be whether its imaothorued 
disclosure could reasonably be expected to cause serious damage to the 
national sectirity. Examples ct "serious damage** include disruptioit of 
foreign relatioas significantly affecting the natio'nal security; significant' 
impairment of a program or policy directly related to the rsational secu* 
rity; revelation of rignificant miliury plaru or intelligence operadons; 
and compromise of significuit Kientific or technological developments 
relating to national security. The classification ‘‘Secret** shall be sparingly 
used. 

(C) "Ccnfidtntial." "ConfideaUal** refers to that nadonal security 
information or material which requires protection. The test for assign* 
ing "Coofidendai" classi^caUon shall be whether its unauthorized dis- 
closure could reasonably be expected to cause damage to tbe nadonal 
security. 

Sea 2. Authority to Clattify. The authority to originally classify In* 
formadon or material under this order shall be restricted soldy to those 
offices within the execudve branch which are coacemed with matters 
of nadonal security, smd shall be limited to the minimum number 
absolutely required for efficient admlrustration. Except u the context 
may otherwise indicate, the term "Department" as used in this order 
shall include agency or other governmental unit. 

(A) Tbe authority to originally classify informaiion or material un* 
der this order as "Top Secret" sh^ be exercised only by such officials as 
the President may designate in writing and by: 

( 1 ) The beads of the Departments listed below; 

(2) Such of their senior principal depudes and aiastants as the beads 
of such Departments may designate in writing; and 

(3) Such leads and senior principal depuda and assistants of major 
clemnts of such Depaitmenii, as the heads of such Departments may 
designate in writing. 

Such offioea in the Executive Office of the President as tbe 
President may .designate in writing 
Central Inielligeocc Agency 
Atomic Energy Commisoon 
Department of Sute 
Department of tbe Treasury 
Department of Defense 
D^iartment of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
■D^sartment of the Air Force 
United Sutes Arms Control and Disarmament Agenqr 
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(B) The tothoritytoorigiotQjrcItaifyiaforaudoo or nuterttl under 
this order ti **Secitt” ih«n be cxerd*ed only by 

(1) Oflkiab wbo have "Top Secret” cla«ific>tloi> tutbority; 

(2) Such tubordtiuta at oBciab %nth "Top SecfciT* cluaficttioa 
tutlK^ty under (A) (1) and (2) above atay dedgoate in vnidag; and 

(3) The heads of the following named Departments and such senior 
principal deputies or assistants as they may design ate in wridog. 

Department of Traiuportadon 
Federal Communications Commuaoo 
Eaport'Import Bank of the United States 
Department of Commerce 
United States 'CivQ Service Coamission 
United States Information Agency « 

General Services Administration / 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Civil Aerotuudes Board 
' Federal Maridme Commission 
Federal Power Commission 
National Science Foundation 
Overxas Private Investment Corporation 

(C) The authority to originally classify inlormadon or material un> 
der this order as “Confidcndal'* may be exercised by officials who have 
*Top Secret” or "Secret” classificadon authwity and such oRidab 
as they may designate in wridng. 

(D) Any Department rtot referred to herein and any Department or 
unit established hereafter shall not have authority to origirially classify 
infomudois or material under tlus order, unless specifically authorixed 
hereafter by an Execudvc order. 

Sec. S. Authority to Downgrado und Detlassily. The authority to 
downgrade and declassify national security infosmation or nuiterial shall 
be exercised as follows : 

(A) Information or material may be downgraded or declassified by 
the official authorizing the original clasufkadon, by a successor in capac- 
ity or by a supervisory official of either. 

(B) Downgrading and declassification authority may also be cxei^ 
cised by an official specifically authorized ursder reguladons issued by the 
head of the Department listed in Sections 2(A) or (B) hereof. 

(C) In the case of classified information or material ofltciaOy trans- 
ferred by or pursuant to sutute or Execudve order in conjunction with 
a transfer of funedon and not merdy for storage purposes^ the receiving 
Department shall be deemed to be the originating Department for aU 
purposes under this order including downgrading and declasrificadon. 
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(D) In the caK of cUai£ed iofomudoo or material not oIRciaQy 
traMfcrrcd within (C) abov^ but orifioated in a Department which 
has anee ceased to cxbt, each Pepartmeat in pc f ion shall be deemed 
to be the originadne Department for aQ purposes under this Older. Such 
lafonnadon or material may be downgraded and dedainfied by .the 
Department in pomason after consuldns %rith any other Departrocats 
havinf an interest in the subject matter. 

(E) information or material tranrierred to the General 
SenriM Admiabtration for accesrioo into the Archives of the Umted 
States shall be downgraded sad dcclasrified by the Archivist of the 
United Sutes b accordance with thh order, dirtedves of the Praident 
issued through the National Security CouncQ and penbent regulations 
of the Departments. 

(F) Classified bformadon or material with special markbgs, as 
desoibed b Secdoo 8, shall be downgraded and declassified u required 
by law and govenning regulations. 

Saa 4. CUsiific€tioH. Each penon poncssbg claisifying authority 
shall be held accountaUe for the propriety of the clasdficadoni attrily 
uted to him. Both unnccessai^ claaufication and o%*cr<<Iaatificadoo shall 
be avoids. Classfication shall be sokJy on the bash of ludooal security 
considerations. In no case shall information be classified b older to 
conceal befliciency or administrative error, to prevent embarrassment 
so a person or Department, to restrrin compeddon or independent bi^ 
dadve, or to prevent for any other reason the release Of bformadon 
vdiich docs not require protection b the bterest of national security. 
The following rules shall apply to clasufkation of btbmuUon under 
this order: 

(A) Documents in Crnrraf. Each classified document shall show oo 
its face its classification and whether it b subject to or exempt from the 
General Declasuficadon Schedule. It shaQ also show the oSke of origb, 
the date of preparation and clasuficatioo and, to the extent practicable, 
be so marked as to bdicale which portions are dasufied, at what level, 
and which portions are not classified b older to fscDitate cxceiptbg and 
other use. Msterisl oontainbg references to clanified materials, which 
rtferenoes do^sot reveal clasified bformadon, shall not be dasofied. 

(B) IdeHti/Seolicn of CUsdfying Aulkotity. Unlea the Department 
bvolvcd shall have provided some other method of idenrifyinf the 
individual at the highest Icvd that authorised clamilifarinn b case, 
material classified unde/ thb order shall indicate oo-bs face the idcadty 
of the highest authority authoiisbg the clastificadon. Where the bdi* 
vidusl who sigtu or othenriM authentketet a document or item has ^bo 
authorised the dasrificadon, no further annotation as to lut idendiy 
b required. 

(C) Informotion or ^dlrriaf Futnisktd by a foreign Cooemment or 
IntenutioneJ Orgonitstion. Oasiificd bformadon or material fumbhed 
to the United States by a fordgn government or btereadonal organxuw 
don thsB cither rctab hs origbal dasrificadon or be assigi^ a Uidted 
States dastbeadon. In eitber case, the dasrificadon shall asmre a degree 
of protection equivalent to that required by the government or inter* 
natioRkl organizadon which funushed the information or 
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xD) CUid/ktAtm RupoMbititU$. A holder of flMwfwd bfona»> 
tioa or mitetiol duH oboovc aod ropect the cluifketko Mrifoed 
hf the or%ifuttor. If a bolder beSem that there b unoeccMiy daai> 
fkadoo, that ibe aai^ned claatficadoii b Inpropcr, or that the docu* 
DMot b aubject M decUeMbcatloo uoder thb older, he duH w bfom 
the origbutor %rho ahafl thereupon re-eaamlne the dudficatioa. 

Sac 5. D«daidfk»t\n «ad DcmngrsdiMg. CJaidfird jaforraalKiit and 
material, onleM deelamficd earlier by the onginal clainfyiof authority, 
ehaO be declaai fieri and down g raded in accordance irith the foQotriaf 
rule*: 

(A) CtntrA DtiUtdfieMiicn StMtU. (1) *7ep StetH.'* Infor* 
matioa or material origiruUy claarifieri Top Seo^ ihaO become 
auioarudcaUy<dowofraded to “Secret” at the end of the leoond full 
calendar year foQowii^ the year in which it was originated, down* 
graded to “Confidential'* at the end of the fouith (uQ calendar year 
following the year In wbkh it was originated, and detlawlfieri at the 
end of the tendi fuO calcadar year following the year in which it was 
originated. 

(2) Trcrrl.” Information and matciial originally clasiificd “Secret** 
shall become aulonutkaUy downgraded to “Curtfi^tial’* at the. cml 
of the second full calendar year foQowing the yev in which it was 
originated, and dectaaified at the end of the eighth full calendar year 
following the year in which it was originated. 

(3) "Ctn/idtndel" Inlt-Tnadoa and maverial originally classified 
“XloiriidcntuJ** shall become automatirally deiaisified at the end of the 
sixlh full calendar year following the year in tvhkh it tras originated. 

’ (B) Es^piipar from Cmrrol Dsrlsrii/icsrion SchtdvU. Certain 
claaufied informarion or material may war.ant some degree of pro* 
tcctioa for a period exceeding that provided in the General Declssri* 
fication Schedule. An official authorir.ed to originally classify 
infoimation or material Top Secret** may exempt from the CeneraJ 
Dedassification Schedule airy k\-ri of classified infocmadoo or material 
originated by Um or under hb supervirioii if it falb within one of the 
categories described bdow. In csi^ case such official shall specify in 
wridi^ on the material the cxempdon catcgoiy bdrtg claitned and, 
imless impossible, a date or event for automatk drclasriScadon. The 
UM of the cxempdon authority shaQ be kept to the absolute minimum 
oombleot srith nationsl secuiicy requirements and shaB be restricted 
10 the following categories: 

( 1 ) Cbsnfied information or material furnished by foreign govern* 
ments or iatemadooal organisations and held by the United Sutes on 
the undersuading that it be kept fa. confidence. 

(2) Oawififdirrfotmation or material ^.ecificaPy covered by statute^ ■ 
or pertaining lo cryptography, or dbclorii^ intdUgence sources or 
mediods. 

(3) Classified iofomudon^ or material dbcloring a system, plan, 
tnsraflarfam, project or specific forc^ reladoos matter the oondnulng 
protecdon of which b rsModal to the lutioaal security. 
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would phcc a pcnoa b hmncrfi a ta jeopardy. 

(C) U*»i*tcrf JUvitw •/ EMimpUd Mtttrid. AQ cl aia Swt blbr> 
T»«tw» and nutcfial orfginitod after the effective date of this order 
which it exempted under (B) above from the Gcaend DeclaaiScadoa 

t»»ti be subject to a clamficatioo review by the oilgbadaf 
Department at any time after the expiratioo of tea years from the date 
of orifb pronded: 

(1) A Department or ntember of the public ret|ucau a review; 

(2) The request dcscribes the record whh suffickal particularity to 
cnabk the Department to identify it; and 

(3) The record can be obtained with.ooly a reasonable a mmi a t of 
effprt. 

Infomutton or material which no loo|er qualifies for exemptioo under 
(B) above shall be declaaified. Informatioa or material oooiiiiubf to 
qu^fy under (B) shal be so marted and, unless fanpoaibk, n date for 
automatic declasdficadon shall be set. 

(D) Afptu 0 Mity cf Ihi Cmrrof DtdaidfieMioH SektduU la Prni- 
Mufy Ctasafud Maitfid. Infomudon or material rlatafird before the 
effective date of dds order and wbkh fa awjncd to Group 4 under 
Executive Order No. 10301, as amended by Executive Order Na 10964, 
• Aall be subject to tbe General Decfaunfication Schedule. AH other infer* 
matioo or material claaified before tbe effective date of this order, 
whether or not assigned to Groups 1, 2, or 3 of Executive Order 
Na 10501, at amended, shall be excluded from the General Derlamficn- 
tioo Schedule. However, at any time after tbe npirstion of ten years 
from tbe date of origin it shall be subject to a mandatory cfamfication 
review and dbporition under the tame conditioos and criteria that apply 
to classified mfomation and material created after the effective date of 
this order as set forth b (B) and (C) above. 

(E) DitUmfedion «/ CUtti/itd lufortfuticm or Mcttrid dfttr 
TAtrly Yttri. AO clainfied information or material which fa thirty years 
old or more, whether originating before or after 'Ihc effective ^ic of 
this order, ibaO be declassified ustder tbe foQowiitg conditions; 

(1) AO infonnation and material dasrified after the e ff ecti v e date of 

this order duU, whether or not drchsdficition has been requested, 
beoocne automatically declaitificd at the end of thirty full calendar ycsit 
after the dau of its original danificatko except for 'such specificaOy 
identified bifonrutioa or nuuciial which the head of the origiaaiittg 
Department pcrsonaly detennirws in writing at that time to requite 
continued protection because such continued protection fa to 

tbe mtional security or dfa cl csure would place a penen in immediate 
jeopardy. In,such case, the head of the Depaitmcnt shaS abo ipedfy 
the period cf continued clastificadon. 

(2) AD information and material clastified before tbe effective dale 
of this order artd more than thirty years old ihaO be systcmaticaDy 
rrriewed for declasnficatlon by the Arduvfat of the United Sutes by the 
end of the thirtieth full calendar year following the year in which it was 
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ocifiiuued. la hk rcvie%», the Axcluviil will Kparau and keep pratccted 
ontx Mck infomution or nutcrial at k rpecifieafiy idcatiM by iba 
head of the Department in accordance with (E)(1) above. la auch 
case, the head of the Department shall aho tpecify the period of 
continued rtainficationi 

(F) DtfmthiuiUt Wkieh Dc Sot Hoot Autkoritj For Originot 
Closiifitatio*. The provuiona of thit acciioa retaiing to the declainfica» 
tion of rational security Liformation cf jnaterial ihall apply to Depart* 
ments which, under the terim of this order, do not have current authority 
to originally ebstify information or material, but which formerly had 
such authority under previous Executive orders. 

Sec. 6. i’oltcjr Diuetivtt on Atttu, Marking, Saftittping, ActounU 
ability, Trarumiipom, Ditpasilion end Drirructien of Clastifitd Inform*- 
lion and Maltrial. The President acting through the Natkwal S«uiity 
Council shall issue directives which shall be binding on all Departments 
to protect classified information from loss or iwmprocnise. ,Such 
direedves shaQ conform to the foDovring policks: 

(A) No person shall be given access to ebssi/ied information or 

material unless such person has been determined to be trustworthy and 
unless access to such information b necessary for the performance of his 
duties. j 

(B) AU classified informatioa imd material shaO' be appropriately 
and conspicuously marked to put nO persons on clear notice ol its 
ebsuSed coritcnta. 

(C) Classified information and material shall be used, possessed, and 
stored only under conditions which will prevent acces by unauthorised 
persons or dissemination to unauthoriicd persons. 

(D) All classified information and material disseminated outside the 
executive brarKh under Executive Order No. 10865 or otherwise shall 
be property protected. 

(E) Appropriate accountability records for classified informatioa 
shaO be esublished and maintained and such information and material 
shall be protected adequately during all transmissions. 

(F) Cbsnfied' information and material no longer needed in current 
working files or for refereisce or reem^ purposes shall be destroyed or 
dbposed of in accordaiKC with the records dbposal provisons contained 
in Chapter 33 of Title 44 of the United States Code and other applicable 
statutes. 

(O) Cbtiified infomrution or material shaB .be reviewed on a tys< 
lenutk basu for the purpose of accomplishing doumgrading, dcclasafi^ 
tion, transfer, retiremeot and deitrucdoa at the eariiest practicaUe date. 

Sxo. 7. tmpUmanlatibH and Jttoino Rttponnbilititt, .(A) The Na* 
derol Security CouncQ shaH monitor the implesnentsiion of tkb order. 
To asrist the National Security Cou n cil, an Interagency ClasMfic»» 
don Review Committee shaB be establirited, composed of representa- 
tives of die Departments of Sute, Defense and Justice, the Atomic 
Energy CommisBon, the Central InteOigence Agency and the Nstiimal 
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Security CouacQ'Suff Moi a dulnma deiigruari by the IVwidcat. 
ReprcaenUttvei of oll»er Dcpautmenta b the cxccurivt bnach nuy b« 
bi^ed to mctC with the Coranittec on mettcn of paxikuW btcroi 
to tboee Dcfkutmenta. Thh Committee ahaO meet regularly and on a 
conriniupg bash ihaO review and take action, to ensure compBance with 
thb order« and b paitktdar: 

(1) The Committee than ov'enee Department actions to ensure com* 
pBwe vrith the pro v irioca of this order and Impleiaeadng dlttcdvea 
Issued by the President through the Natiooal Secority CoundL 

(2) The Committee ihaU, subject to procedures to be established by 
h, reedve, consider and lake action on niggesdons and compUnis from 
persons withb or without the fovemment with respect to the admin* 
ittration of this order, and b consultarioo with the affected Department 
or Departments assure that appropriate action is taken on such sug* 
gcirions and oompl^ta 

(3) Upon request of the Committee Chairman, any Department sbaB 
furnish to the Cmmiiice any particular Informarion or materia! needed 
by the Committee b carrying out its funedoes. 

(B) To promote the base purposes of this order, die bead of eacE 
Department originating or handling classified iofomutioo or material 

than: 

(1) Prior to the effective date of this order submit to die Interagency 
Classificatioa Review Committee for approval a copy of the reguLuions 
it proposes to axlopc punuanl to this o^er. 

(2) Designate a senior member of his staff who shaU ensure effec* 
dve compliance with and implementation of this order and shaQ abo 
chair a Departmental committee which shall have authority to act 
on aU suggestions and complainu with respect to the Departmenfa 
administration of this order. 

(3) Undertake an initial program to famlCarue the employee* of 
his Etepartment with the providons of this order. He abo 

Ssh and mdbtain active trabmg and oricntadoo programs for em> 
ployees concerned with clatsificd informatipn or nuieria]. Such pragrami 
than include, as a minimum, the briefing of new employees and perio£e 
reorientation during employment to imprcai upon ea^ individual hb 
reqionsbility for exerddng vigilance and care b cora^ybg with the 
provisons of thb order. AdditlonaOy, upon tenninadon of empky* 
ment or contemplated temporary aeparation for a iixty<day period or 
more, employees shall be debrief^ and each reminded ^ the provbioa* 
of the Criminal Code and other appU^Ie provuloni of law reiadng 
to peoaMm for unauthorhed disdosure. 

(G) The Attorney General, upon request of the head of a Depart* 
ment, hb duly designated representative, or the Chaiitnan of the above 
described C^mitlec, shall pertocuny or through authorised repro* 
sentadves of the Department of jusdee render an bterpretadon of thb 
order with respect to any question arising b the course of its admb* 
btration. 
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Sae. 8. Mat«rUCcp«riHytl^At« 0 tU BiurgfAtt,licilhiai[ialUt. 
order diaB JupciBodc onjp requirtmenia mode by or under the Atooik 
Eocfgy Act of Aufuii 30 ; 1954 » m emended. “lUelfkicd Duo,** end 
metetial doifiuted u “Fonnerfy Restricted Data,** ahell be handled, 
protected, chniSed, dowofreded aod drdeenfied In conformity . with 
the prov U one of the Atoouc Eoofy Act of 1954, •• amonded^ end the 
regulktkmi of the Atonuc Eoerigy Cormnbnoit. 

Sea 9. 5/rrief D*partnu%Ut AnmtgtmtnU. The ori^atinf De* 
partmcflt or other appropriate authority nay impose^ In eonfomuty 
with the providoos of this order, special requixcnKnls with respect to 
accent dueribudoo and protecdoo of dawifird information and material, 
iodudi^ thoee which proKndy rdate to communicatiom inteUigenoe, 

. bteOigence louree* and methods aod c r yp to graphy. 

See. 10. Exrrptioeaf Ceirr. In an exceptional case when' a person 
or Department not authorised to elas^y information originates 
fatformadon which is bdieved to require dasdficadon, such person or 
D^aitinenl shall protect that -infonnation in the numer prescribed 
by Ihb order.* Such persoos or Department shall transmit the informal 
don forthwith, under appropriate aafeguardb; to the Department haviifg 
primary Interest in the subject nutter with a request ttet a determlna* 
tion be made as to dassificadoo. 

Sac. 1 1. D4tl»$nfi<»tion of ^r«Mdmfiaf Popm. The Archivist of the 
United Statca shall have authority to review and dedasufy iidbrmation 
' and material udiich has been dasiified by a President, hh While House 
Staff or special eommittee or commission appointed by him aixl which — 
the Archivist has in his custody at any mhival depository, ioduding a 
Pteidential Library. Such dedasaificadon dull only be undettakea In 
accord with: (i) the terms of the donor'a deed of gift, (U) consutu- 
dofu with the Departments having a primary subject-matter interest, 
aod (iii) the provinons of Section 5. 

Sco. 12. Hiitoricet /tatareh and Atttsi by Formtr GovtrnmtHt 
Offteiolt. The requirement in Section 6(A) that access to dassiSed 
information or material be granted only as b necessary for the perform- 
ance «f one's duties shall not apply to persons outside the execudve 
brand) vd )0 are engaged in historical research projects or .who have 
previously occupied poUcy-making positions to which they were 
- appointed by the President; Punidid, however, that In each case the 
of the origirudng Department shall: 

(i) determine that access b clearly consbtent with the interests of 
nadorul security; and 

(fi) take appropriate steps to assure that claalfied Informadoo or 
male^ b not published or otherwise oomprombed. 

Access granted a person by reason of hb having previously ocdipiod a 
poUcy-making position ahdi be fimited to those papers ivhkh d )0 
former ofR^al originated, reviewed, signed or receiv^ tdiUc In pubSe 
ofBoe. 

Sxa IS. Administrotivt end Judkiat Attion. (A) Any officer or 
employee of Che United States who unnecessarily claadlies or over* 
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clmifin iafoniution or nuUruI ihall be notified that hla acdoes an la 
violatioa of the term of thb order or of a directive of the Prendeat 
iHuod throu^ the Nadonal Security CounciL Repeated' abuM of the 
daidficatioo proceai shaS be grounds for an adraifilstradve rtpriaaad. 
In any case where the Departmental coounittec'or the Interagency CHjni- 
ficadoQ Review Committee finds that unnecessary cUsaficaiion or over- 
dassification has occurred, U shall make a report to the head of the 
Department concerned in order that corrective sups may be taken. 

(B) The be^ of each Department b directed to take prompt and 
stringent adnuidstrative acdon agaiiut any oSRccr or employee of the 
Uni^ States, at any level of employment, determined to have been re* 
spoiuible for any 'release or disclosure of nadonal security irtformadon or 
material in a manner not authorized by or under Out order or a dbective 
of the President issued through the Nadonal Security Councils ^Vhe^e a 
violadon of criminal statutes may be involved. Departments wO refer 
any tuchcase promptly to the Department of Justice. 

Sec. 1*4. Revocation of ExtcuHve Order No. 10501. Execudve Order 
No. 10501 of November S, 1953, as amended by Execudve Orders No. 
10616 of May 8, 1959. No. 10901 of January 11, 1961. Na 10964 of 
September 20. 1961. No. 10985 of January 15. 1962. No. 11097 el 
March 6, 1963 and by Section 1 (a) of No. 1 1382 of November 28. 1967. 
b superseded as of the e/feedve date of thb order. 

Sec. 15. Egeclive date. Thb order shall beconte effeedve on June 1, 
1972. 

The White House, 

March 8, 1972. 

[Fit Doe.n-S7l2 fiM II tOI an] 
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Appendix IV. — “Reorganization of the Intelligence Community*’ 

(November 5, 1971) 

1411 WliXLT COMMUTlON riHIOINIlM OOCUMiNIt, NOVIMIII I. 1971 


Reorganization of the U.S. 

Intelligence Community 

Aniioitnctment Outlining Management Sups for 
improving the Effectiveness of the intelligence 
Community, Novembers, 1971 

The While House announced lodav that ihe President 
h.ts directed a number of managemenl steps to improve 
the efficiency and eRecliveness of ihe U S. foreign intclli* 
gence community. 

'fhe President's objectives are to ensure : 

— Continuing review of the responsiveness of the U.S. 
intelligence cRort to national needs. 

— Strengthened leadership for the community as a 
w hole. 

— More efficient use of resources in the collection of 
intelligence information. 

— Llimination of less efficient or outmoded activities. 

— Improvement in the quality, .scope, and timeliness 
of intelligence information. 

The improvements directed by the President follow an 
exhaustive study conducted at his direction by the staRs 
of the National Security Council (NSC) and the Office 
of Nfanagen;ent and Budget (OMB) with contributions 
from the President's Foreign Intelligence .Advisory Board 
(PFf.\B), the President's Science Adviser, and the intelli- 
gence community. 

The major management improvements include: 

• --.-In enhancea' leadership role for the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligenre (DCf) in planning, reviewing, co- 
ordinating. and ev.iluaiing all intelligence programs 
and activities, and in the production of national 
intelligence. 

— Esir.Hishmrnt of a National Security Council in- 
tr:.’i:^'n:e Committee, chaired by the .Ass’istani to the 
President for National Security ARairs. Its members 
will include the .Attorney General, the DCI, the 
Under Secretary of State, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Stall. The Committee will give direction and guid- 
ance on national intelligence needs and provide for 
a continuing evaluation of intelligence products from 
tl;e viewpoint of the intelligence user. 

— Estnhlvhment of a Net Assessment Croup uilhin the 
S'alicnnI ,^rcurily Crmneil Staff. Tlie group will be 
headed !iy a senior .'t.iR member and will be re.spon- 
sible for reviewing and evaluating all intcHigence 
products and for producing net .evsessments. 

--r.\tMithment of un Initllioenee Resources AJiisor\- 
Committee, chaired by the DCI, including as mem- 
bers a senior representative from the Department of 
St.itc, the Department of Defense, the Office of 
.Vfan.igemcnt and Budget, and the Central Intelli- 
gence .Agency. This Committee will advbe the DCI 


on the preparation of a con>olidatcd intenigence pro-’ 
gram budget. 

— Reconstitution of the United States Intelligence 
Itonrd chaired by the DCI, incltuling ;is members the 
Deputy Dirc( tor of Central Inielligrncc (Vice Chair- ( 
m.m); Director of Bureau of Intelligence and 
Rcse.irth, State Departnicnl; Director of National 
Sccoiiiy .Agency: Director of the Drfen«e Intelligence 
Agency; representatives of thcSecretaj-y of the Treas- 
ury and of the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vcjligation and the .Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Board v»il! advise and a.ssist the DCI with respect to 
the prcxiuction of national intelligence, the establish- 
ment of national intelligence requirements and priori- 
ties, the supervision of the disseminalion and security 
of intelligence material, and the protection of intelli- 
gence sources and methods. 

The President has also directed certain changes in the 
Department of Defense’s intelligence organization. 

A National Cry ptologic Command will be set up under 
the Director of the National Security Agency. Under this 
command will be consolidated activities now carried out 
by separate agencies. A further change is the consolida- 
tion of all Department of Defen-e personnel security in- 
vestigations into a single Office of Defense Investigations. 

The President h.\s .also directed that a Defense Map 
Agency be created by combining Ihe now separate map- 
ping, charting, and geodetic organizations of the military 
services in order to achieve rniximiim efficiency anil 
economy in production. 


58-920 0 - 75 - 29 
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Appendix V.~ Additional correspondence and materials relating 
to the General Accounting Office. 

Part A.— Letter of July 31, 1975, from Elmer B. Staats, Comp- 
troller General of the United States, to Chairman Pike, and 
attachment 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASH::/a*<ON, o.c. nM> 


July 31. 1975 


The Honorable Otis Pike. Chairman 
Select Committee on Intelligence 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

The Committee has requested our assistance in updating 
material we furnished to Senator William Proxmire in a letter 
dated May 10. 1974. The letter discussed congressional over- 
sight and control over U.S. intelligence activities and our 
involvement in reviev/ing and ’auditing such activities. We 
have also been asked to identify various restrictions placed 
on our access to intelligence personnel and information and 
their effect on our work and to recommend any changes v;e 
believe would improve our effectiveness or facilitate the 
congressional oversight function in this area. 

Our May 1974 letter includes as part of the U.S, intel- 
ligence community the National Security Council; Central 
Intelligence. Defense Intelligence, and National Security 
Agencies; Army. Navy, and Air Force intelligence components; 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; Department of the Treasury; 
Atomic Energy Commission {now the Energy Research and Devel- 
opment Administration); and Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research of the Department of State. 

CONGRESSIONAL OVERSHOT AND CONTROL 

Our May 1974 letter pointed out that the determination 
made in 1949 — that congressional oversight would be limited 
to reviews by the relatively tew members serving on desig- 
nated oversight committees or subcommittees — remained un- 
changed, although there has been extensive and increasing 
concjeriL on_ the part of individual Members of Congress with 
-the level of oversight and independent surveillance over the 
intelligence community. 

Also, we pointed out that various Members of Congress 
have in the past raised the question of the sufficiency of 
congressional access to information about the activities of 
the intelligence community in light of the constitutional 
provision that no money may be spent from the public trea- 
sury unless appropriated by Congress. 
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As your Select Committee addresses the question of 
the adequacy of U.S. congressional oversight and control 
of U.S. intelligence activities, the information discussed 
below concerning our role may be useful. 

GAO ACTIVITIES IN THE 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY 

GAO'S basic audit authority is contained in the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, the Accounting and Auditing Act 
of 1950, and the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970. 

These statutes direct GAO to examine and audit the activi- 
ties of each executive branch agency and grant GAO access 
to these agencies' records and information as necessary to 
discharge this responsibility. GAO's authority is extensive, 
encompassing not only financial auditing but also management 
reviews and evaluations of programs and activities. Broad 
access to records and information is necessary to accomplish 
these tasks. However, certain restrictions on GAO audit 
authority are provided by law, including instances where 
moneys are accounted for solely on certification by the 
head of a department or establishment. Appendix I details 
the primary statutory provisions for GAO audits and reviews 
of agency activities and identifies specific statutory 
restrictions on audits of the intelligence community. 

As discussed in our May 10, 1974, letter, our contacts 
with and work in the intelligence community over the years 
have been limited. We stated that we had had sufficient 
contact to enable us /to identify basic problems involved 
in obtaining information from and about intelligence organi- 
zations. In addition to basic disagreement over our right 
of access to certain information, the intelligence community 
generally requires special security clearances, which are 
expensive to process and require at least 6 months or more 
to coroplete.l^/ 

Currently, 11 GAO professional staff members have the 
special clearances required to examine military intelli- 
gence matters. This is all that have been requested, 
except for tv/o additional clearances, requested recently. 


Clearances for top secret defense data and restricted 
atomic energy data are not considered sufficient for access 
to intelligence data. 
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that are in process. Three of these professional staff 
members are presently involved in work at the National 
Security Agency; the remaining eight are at the management 
levels in Washington. 

Our May 10 r 1974, letter outlines various instances in 
which we tried to examine certain intelligence matters but 
were unable to gain access to the necessary information. 

The following cases illustrate our experience in performing 
reviews within or related to intelligence activities since 
May 1974. 

1. In July 1974 the Chairman, Special Subcommittee 
on Intelligence, House Committee on Armed Services, 
requested us to examine the reasonableness of the divesti- 
ture of a proprietary interest by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. After discussions with Subcommittee representa- 
tives the request was modified to that of an examination 

of the reasonableness of the Agency's procedures for achiev- 
i'ng the divestiture, due to the limited time available prior 
to execution of the divestiture. This examination was made 
by personnel having no special intelligence security clear- 
ance, although they had other security clearances. A report 
on this matter was issued to the Subcommittee in August 1974. 

2. At the request of the Chairman, House Judiciary 
Committee, v;e are reviewing the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation's domestic intelligence operations. This review 
involves examining policies, procedures, and the applica- 
tion of resources to these operations.* To determine how 
the Bureau carries out its domestic intelligence activity, 
it is necessary for us to review investigative cases. 

The Bureau was concerned that GAO's having free access 
to its domestic intelligence files could negatively effect 
its capability to develop informants and conduct intelli- 
gence investigations. Accordingly, a procedure v.>as vjorked 
out whereby the Bureau prepared special summaries of the 
case files randomly selected by GAO for review. These 
Bureau-prepared summaries and follov;up interviews with 
appropriate personnel associated with the sample cases is 
providing information on how the Bureau's policies and pro- 
cedures are carried out in domestic intelligence investi- 
gations. To ensure the accuracy of the summaries, however, 
we need to verify the information contained in the case 
summar ies. 
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We proposed a verification procedure by %rfiich we would 
randomly select documents from the case files and insure 
that these documents were accurately reflected in the sum- 
maries. The Bureau could block out the names of its infor- 
mants from the documents before giving them to us. However, 
the Attorney General and the Bureau's Director have not, to 
date, been willing to allow us access to these documents and 
have so notified the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee; 
therefore our report to the Committee will be based largely 
on unverified data furnished by the Bureau. 

3. In October 1974 the Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Europe, House Committee on Foreign Affairs (now Committee 
on International Relations) requested us to examine the 
adequacy of executive branch • procedures for monitoring the 
provisions of Joint Resolution 1167 relating to the condi- 
tions Turkey was to meet to preclude a cutoff of U.S. aid. 

We were unable to obtain and verify Central Intelligence 
Agency information or analyses that we believed necessary, 
and consequently v;e could not make the requested review. 

4. On November 4, 1974, Senator James Abourezk 
requested us to identify former oil company officials 
currently employed by 11 Federal agencies, including the 
Central Intelligence Agency. On January 17, 1975, the 
Comptroller General sent a letter to the Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency, requesting this information. The 
Agency has not responded to this letter, and efforts to 
contact the Agency to determine whether it plans to respond 
have been unsuccessful. We have drafted a report to the 
Senator that contains no information from the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

5. -In May 1975 the Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Intelligence, House Committee on Armed Services, requested 
us to examine the reasonableness of the procedures followed 
in the divestiture of a second proprietary interest by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. The Agency gave us excellent 
cooperation, v;hich permitted us to carry out this review 
expeditiously. 

6. Since May 1974 the Senate Government Operations 
and Senate Budget Committees have requested us to secure 
and compile personnel and budget data on U.S. intelligence 
agencies and on police and investigative activities through- 
out the Federal Government. Although we did obtain some 
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data on State Department, Atomic Energy Commission, and 
some Defense Department Intelligence activities, we were 
refused data by the Office of Management and Budget for 
the Central Intelligence Agency, National Security Agency, 
and certain other sensitive Defense intelligence activi- 
ties. Ke were directed to the congressional intelligence 
oversight committees for this data. Because select con- 
gressional committees have been created to investigate 
^ intelligence operations, we decided not to make any further 
attempts to obtain data on the Central Intelligence and 
National Security Agencies and sensitive Defense activities. 

With respect to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
we were advised that its Intelligence Division performs 
intelligence and counterintelligence activities relating 
to sabotage, espionage, and other matters affecting the 
national security. A Bureau official estimated that 23 
percent of the' Bureau's resources are directed to security 
matters carried out primarily by the Intelligence Division. 
Bureau officials stated, hov/ever, that an exact identifi- 
cation of Intelligence Division activities and related 
funds would require a high-level policy decision within 
the Bureau before this information could be released. V7e 
did not pursue this course because a detailed GAO review 
of the Bureau is currently being made. 

7. At the National Security Agency we have received 
excellent cooperation to date. Our reviews there in the 
past were limited to administrative compliance audits; 
we had not conducted 'management- type reviews. Recently, 
however, v;e began acquiring rather extensive background 
information on Agency operations, preparatory to under- 
taking more substantive reviews in selected areas. 

Aside from the National Security Agency where broader 
work is in the preliminary stage, v;e have not made and ate 
not making self-initiated program and activity reviews 
within the intelligence community. VJe are unaware of any 
information having been given to us with the proviso that, 
for jurisdictional or security reasons, it not be shared 
v;ith individual Members or Committees of Congress. 

The only legislative changes which have either 
expanded or restricted our authority since Kay 1974 in- 
volve the deletion of language of Defense appropriation 
acts under the title "Operation and Maintenance." Before 
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1974 r these annual appropriation acts contained special 
language which ir.doe the Defense and Service Secretaries' 
determinations on such confidential expenses final and 
conclusive on U.S. Government accounting officers. As 
a result of those restrictions, we were precluded from 
reviev/ing these expenditures. Such restrictions have 
generally been eliminated and we plan to consider these 
special funds as we select Defense programs for future 
review. However , from the following table, it may be 
seen that such funds are only a minor amount of what 
has been estimated by others to be an aggregate annual 
intelligence budget of no less than $6 billion. 

Amounts Provided for Confidential Military 
Purposes by the 1974 and 1975 
Department of Defense Appropriation Acts 


Operation and 

Fiscal 

year 1974 

Fiscal 

year 1975 

maintenance 

(Publ ic 

Law 93-23B) 

(Publ ic 

Law 93-437) 



(000 

omitted) 


Army 

$ 

3,0 69 

$ 

2,689 

Navy 


4,242 


3,707 

Air Force 


2,343 


2,293 

Defense agencies 
Contingencies, 


5,448 


6,518 

Defense 

> 

5,000 


2,500 

Total 

$20,102 

$17,707 


OBSLRVATICK’S 


In general, GAO has not taken the initiative in press- 
ing for oversight of intelligence operations but has made 
serious efforts to assist the committees on a request basis. 
Even so, v;e continue to have serious difficulty in obtaining 
information from and about the intelligence corrjnunity in 
those limited instances where intelligence information is 
germane to the issues we are addressing. On occasion, the 
community cooperates to the extent of giving us certain 
requested information but even then v;e are afforded insuf- 
ficiently broad access to agency records to independently 
verify the accuracy and/or completeness of the material 
supplied to us, precluding us from reporting to the Congress 
in a way that would materially contribute to the exercise of 
its oversight function. 
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Also lacking, in our opinion, is any clear-cut mech- 
anism for acquiring access to information when our views 
and the agency's views differ as to our right to access, 
such as power to enforce access in court. 

We believe a strong congressional endorsement will 
be necessary to open the doors to intelligence data wide 
enough so that we can make the meaningful reviews of 
intelligence activities that would assist the Congress 
in performing its oversight function. 

We have been asked for our yiev;s on how congressional 
oversight and control over the intelligence community might 
be improved in the context of the sensitivity necessarily 
attached to intelligence matters and the desire to reduce 
the risk of leakage by minimizing the number of people 
having access to intelligence data. Our experience in the 
intelligence community, as indicated above and in our letter 
to Senator Proxmire, has been relatively limited. Kov.’ever , 
we have had sufficient experience to identify the hard 
policy questions, outlined below, that we conclude deserve 
congressional attention and that your Committee undoubtedly 
will focus upon. 

1. Significant amounts of public funds are spent for 
intelligence, but only a small congressional minority has 
access to the use planned to be made of these funds. V;e 
believe, therefore, that the Congress should once again, 
as it has in the past, consider the manner in which over- 
sight of the intelligence com.munity is managed in the light 
of the constitutional provision that no moneys be spent from 
the publ ic treasury unless appropriated by the Congress. In 
this regard, the Congress should consider the role GAO is to 
play in what the Congress ultimately decides should ba the 
requisite congressional approval of intelligence community 
funding and activities. GAO's role should be sufficiently 
clarified so that it can determine its reporting responsi- 
bilities. 

2. The Central Intelligence Agency, in effect, serves 
as more than an intelligence agency. In addition, a number 
of authorities have expressed concern that it has been per- 
mitted to enlarge its purpose and to exceed the authority 
contained in its enabling legislation. 
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Ke believe the Congress should address the questions 
of whether sorne broad policy quidelines and criteria for 
certain types of covert national security activities should 
be established by legislation; whether any agency respon- 
sible for intelligence collection should also be responsible 
for carrying out actions; and whether the existing congres- 
sional system for identifying, approving, or disapproving 
significant individual covert projects is adeqaute, 

3. The U.S. intelligence budget annually accounts, 
according to various estimates by others, for 2«vpercent to 
5 percent of the Federal budget, depending on whether the 
cost of such things as reconnaissance aircraft and scouting 
submarines are charged to intelligence or to other functions. 
The U.S. intelligence operation basically involves (a) deter- 
mining requirements, (b) collecting, (c) analyzing, and 
(d) producing and disseminating th»e product. The U.S. intel- 
ligence community is such a highly compartmentalized structure 
of organization and management that only a few people at the 
top have visibility and cognizance of all activities. With 
a large number of agencies involved in intelligence collection, 
constituting a vast network of collection points, the inherent 
possibilities for duplication, conflict, and unnecessary col- 
lection are substantial. Given this situation, the question 
arises as to the adequacy of the available management review 
function. Are the agencies v/ithin the intelligence com;aunity 
so organized and structured as to permit such a manageiment 
reviev; function as an "internal” matter? If not, can they 
be made so to enhance the possibility of effective congres- 
sional oversight management review, ei^ther by the oversight 
committees themselves' or with the assistance of GAO or others? 

We are hopeful that the above information v;ill be useful 
to you and your Committee in its studios of U.S. Government 
intelligence activities. 



Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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I5-17020G 
June 1975 


PRIMARY STATUTORY PROVISIONS RELATING 
TO GAO AUDITS AND HEVUiJV.S OF THE 
ACTIVITIES OF IN'J'ELl.IGENCE AGENCIES 

In gcncrcM, the Comptroller General has a statutory right to access 
to the books and records of Federal agencies for tlie purpose of carrying 
out his duties, unless specifically burred by statute. This attachment 
is In two parts. Part one identifies the primary slalutory material 
conferring the right of access on the Comptroller General. Part two 
Identifies the components of llic "intelligence Community" and specific 
ntatutory rest 'notions on the Coniplx'oUcr General's access to information 
relating to those components. 


I. PRIMARY STATUTES GIVING THE COMPTROLLER ACCESS 
TO INI'ORMATION AND ItWNDATE TO REVIEW AGENCY 
ACTIVITIES; GEiNEltAL. 

A, BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING ACT. 1921 , AS AMENDED 
(31 U.S. C./§1 cj^seq. , .12 Slat. 20): 

• For the purpose of conducting audits and i‘cviewin(» agency a.ctiviticr, 

the GAO lias, under 31 U.S.C, §5*1, 42 Stat, 20, legal riglit of access 

to any books, documents, records or papers of the Executive dei^rirtmcnts. 

That statute stales in pertinent part: 

"All departments and ostabli'.lnoents shall 
furnish to the Complrollor General such information 
regarding llio powers, duties, activities, org.a:ii'/.a- 
tion, financial transactions, and methods of husincss 
of their rcspejlivc offices as he may from time to 
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time require of them; and the Comptroller General, • 

or any of his assistants or .employees, when duly 
autliorized by him, shall, for the purposes of securing 
such information, have access to and the right to 
examine any books, documents, papers, or records 
of any such department or establishment. « 

This statutory right of access to information is a necessary adjunct 
to the obligation imposed upon the Comptroller General to "investigate 
* * * all matters relating to the receipt, disbursement and applicatio n 
of public funds * * (31 U. S. C. §53, 42 Stat. 20; emphasis added,) 

13, legislative reorganization act of 1970, AS AMENDED 
(31 U.S.C. §1151, ct P. L. 91-510, 84 Stat 1140): 

This Act provides for the development, establishment and maintenance 
of a standardized data processing and information system, 31 U. S, C, 

§1151 states in part: 

"The Secretary of the Treasury and the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, in coop-, ra- 
. lion with the Conmtroller Crencral of the United Slates, 
shall develop, p.stablish, and maintain, for use by all 
Federal agcncic.s, standardixed data proce.ssing and 
information systems for fiscal, budgetary, and 
program-related data and information. " 

31 U. S.C. §1152 calLs upon the Coinptroller General to develop 
and maintain standard terminology for Federal fiscal, budgetary and 
program related data and information, and to assist congressional 
committees in developing their information needs. In addition, 31 
U.S. cy§1153 provides in pertinent pari; 
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"(a) Upon request of any committee of either 
House, of any joint committee of the two Houses, 
of the Complroller General, or of the Director of 
the Congressional Hudget Office, the Secretary of 
tlic Treasury, the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and the heads of the various 
executive agencies shall- - 

(1) furnish to such committee or joint committee, 
the Comj)trollcr General, or the Director of the 
Congress ional Budget Office information ps to the 
location and nature of available fiscal, budgetary, 
and program-related data and information: 

( 2 ) to the extent practicable, prepare summary 
tables of such data and information and any related 
Information deemed necessary by such committee 
or joint committee, the Comptroller General, or 
the Director of the Congressional Budget Office; 

* " 

Lastly, and most importantly for the purposes of this discussion, 

31 U, S. C, §115'l(a) provides; 

"(a) 7'hc Comptroller General shall review and 
evaluate the results of Government programs and 
activities carried on under existing law when 
ordered by oilhor House of Congress, or upon his 
owj) initiative, or when requested by any committee 
of the House of Representatives or the Senate, or 
any joint committee of the two Houses, having 
jurisdiction over such programs and activities, ", 

This latter provision must necessarily be read together with 31 U. S. C. 

§54 providing for access to information in order for it to be effectuated. 
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II. PniMARY STATUTES AFFECTING REVIEW OF AGENCY 
ACTIVITIES IN THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY. 

A. BOARDS AND COUNCILS: 

I , National Security Council (NSC ) ; 

, NSC intelligence Committee 

• NSC Not Assessment Group 

50 U, S. C. §402 establishes the NSC, Api>ropriations are 
line item in the appropriation for the Executive Office of tlie 
President. 

Review Restrictions; No apparent statutory restriction on 
audit authority. 

Intellinonce Resources Advi s ory Committee ; 

Eslablislicd by November 5, 1971 Presidential Directive 
•Probably funded by funds from Executive Office of the President 
or NSC. ■ 

Review Restrictions; No apparent statutory restriction on 
GAO audit autliority, but tliis would depend on source of 
funds. 

3, U. S. IntcUi ff cnce Board ; 

Same as Intelligence Resources Advisory Committee 
(see above). 
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-1, Forctnn Intcllincnce Advis o ry Board r 

Established by section 5 of Executive Order 11460, 
March 20, 19G9. 

• Review Restrictions; No apparent statutory restrictions 
on GAO audit authority. 

B. AGENCIES; 

Central Intel li gence Agency (CIA) ; 

Established by 50 U. S. C. 403, ct scq. 

Review Restrictions; 

a. 50 U. S. C. §403i, (b) - Funds availal)le to the CIA 

"may bo expended without regard to the 
provisions of law and regulations relating to 
the expenditure of Government funds; and for 
objects of a confidential, extraordinary, or 
emergency nature, such expenditures to be 
accounted for solely on the eertifiente of 
the Director and every such certificate shall 
be deemed a suficient vouchor for the amount 
therein certified. *' 

b. 50 U.S. C. §403f. (a); 

In the performance of its functions CIA is authorized to 
transfer to and receive from other Government agencies 
such sums as may be approved by the Office of Management 
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c. 50 U.S. C. §403g: 

CIA is exempt from the provisions of any laws which require 
the publication or disclosure of tlie organization, functions, 
names, official titles, salaries or numbers of personnel 
employed by the agency, 

2. Defense Intclligency A gency (DIA) ; 

Establislicd by DOD Directive 510D, 21, August 1, 19G1, 
Appropriations may include tliosc listed as "intelligence and 
Communications Activities" within the DOD appropriations. 

Review Restrictions: 

A certain portion of the "intelligence and Communications 

Activities" funds are set aside for use by tlic Secretary of Defense 

"on his certificate of necessity for confidential military purposes >!' <• *" 

P, L. 93-'i37, October 8, 197'!. Otherwise, no apparent statutory 

/ 

restrict ioiifj on GAO audit authority, 

3 , A rmed Services Intellig e nce : 

“ Arniy Intelli g ence 

- Navy ItUcll i genre 

" Corps In t cllirenco 

- Air l-'orcc Intfllifcncc 
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Funds support- intelligence activities are contained in the 
appropriations for each of the military services. 

Review Restrictions; A portion of the Services’ funds arc set 
aside for- ^em c rgc ncics and extraordinary expenses to be expended 
on the approval or authority of the Secretary of the [Service] and 
payments may be made on his certificate of necessity for confidential 
military purposes, " See, e, g, , P. L. 93-437, Octobers, 1974. 
Otherwise, there is no apparent restriction on GAO audit authority, 
at least witli respect to the Arrhy and Air Force. Unlike these two 
services, however, the Navy has a separate authorizing statute, 

10 U. S. C, §7202(a) (which is specifically referred to in P. L. 93-437, 
title III) which states; 

"V/ithin the limits of appropriations made for the 
purposq, the Secretary of the Navy may provide for 
any emergency or any extraordinary expense that 
arises in the .Department of the Navy and Uiat can- 
not be anticipwated or classified. When it i.s so 
provided in .such a>i approjjriation, the funds may be 
spent on appro\’al or authority of the Secretary for 
“ any purpD.sc he determines to be proper, . and s\ich 
a determination is fir.al and conclusive upon the 
accounting officers of the United .States. 'Ihe 
Secretary may certify the aniount of any such 
expenditure tlial he con.siders advi;:able not to 
specify, and liis certificate is a .sufficient voucher 
for the expenditure of that amount. " 


58-920 0 - 75 - 30 
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4» National Security Agency (NSA); 

• National Cryptologic Command 

Established by 50 U.S,C. §402 (note), Public Law 86-30; 
DOD Directive 5100. 23. May 17, 1967. 

Funding; probably same as the Defense Intelligence Agency 
(see above). 

Review RcstrictionE; (Section 6(a) of P. L, 86-36) With one 
exception which is not pertinelit, no law shall be construed to require 
the disclosure of the organization or any function of NSA, of any 
information with respect to the activities thereof, or of the names, 
titles, salaries or number of the persons employed by such agency. 

In our letter to Senator Phoxmire dated May 10, 1974, F1-17929G, 
we took the position that/this section should not be construed as 
prohibiting GAO access on a confidential basis, but only as prohibiting 
disclosure to the public at large. 

.5, Department of State - Durcau of Intelligence and Res car eh ; 

Review Restrictions; No apparent statutory restriction 
on GAO audit authority, but this would depend on the 
source of the funds. 
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6, Enerfyy Research and Development Administration 
P.L. 93-'138, §104 (42 U.S.C. §5816) approved October 11, 1974, 
abolished the Atomic Energy Commission. Prior to its abolition, 42 
U.S.C. §2017 had provided that appropriations acts could specify portions 
to be accounted for solely upon the certification of the commission. No 
comparable provision appears in P.L. 93-438 (42 U.S.C. §5801 ct seq . ) 
creating the Energy Research and Development Administration, P. L 
03-430, 42 U.S.C. §5875 requires annual authorization of appropriations. 
Aq of May 20, 1075, no appropriations statute has been passed for 
E.U.D. A., which is presently operating with funds transferred generally 
from A. E. C. appropriations. It remains to be seen Vvhether the E. R D. A. 
appropriations acts will contain provisions substantially similar to former 
42 U.S.C. §2017(b), 

• 7. Federal Bureau of Investigation ; 

. i • 

Established by 28 U.S.C. §531 et seq . , and funded by 
annual appropriations. 

Review Restrictions; 28 U.S.C. §537 provides that some FRI 
appropriations are available for expenses of unforeseen emergencies 
of a confidential character, wlicn so specified in the appropriation 
concerned, to be spent under the direction of tlic Attorney General. 

The Attorney General shall certify the amount spent that he considers 
advisable not to specify, liis certification is "sufficient voucher for 
the amount ♦ ♦ <= spent. " 
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Part B.— “The Right of Access of the General Accounting Office 
to Intelligence Agency Data*’ (Congressional Research Service; 
September 16, 1975). 



THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Congressional Research Service 


WASHINGTON, DC. 20540 


THE RIGHT OF ACCESS OF THE GENERAL ACCOUNTreG OFFICE 
TO INTELLIGENCE AGENCY DATA 


The General Accounting Office (GAO) vas created by the Budget and 

Accounting Act of 1921. h2 Stat. 20; 31 U.S.C. 1 et seq . (1970). It vas 

vested vith all the powers and duties of its predecessors, the six auditors 

and the Comptroller of the Treasury. Since that time, several pieces of 

legislation have broadened its reporting requireir.ents and auditing octivi- 

1 / 

ties. TV;e GAO vas set up to be *^dcpendcnt of the executr've deoert- 
2 / 

.’ncnta"; its basic purposes are to "cscist the Congress, its coT.mittees, 
and Its IVi-bers to carry f'.it the: r legis''otive a-.d o ersceing rcspousibi li- 
ties, ccnsistent vith its role cs an in.lependent non-political agency in 
the Icgislrtive branch; carry out legal, accounting, auditing, and claims 


ly See : Government Corporation Control Act, 39 Stat, 597 (^9^5); 31 U.S.C. 
8hl et seq . (l9Y0). Legislative Reorganiration Act of 19'i6, Section 206, 

60 Stat'.’ 037 ; 31 U.S.C. 60 (197c). Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 195'5, 61+ Stat. Q32; 31 U.S.C. 65; l6 U.S.C. L52, 2h U.S.C. 278, 31 U.S.C 
2, 11, 14, 16, 18a, 1%, 2?-2i:, 65-67, 581-58IC, 62Ji, 719> 847 (1970). 
Legislative Reorgani cation Act cf 1970, Title II, 04 Stat. Il40; 3I U.S.C. 
1151-57, 1171-76 (1970). Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, 86 Stat. 

3; 2 U.S.C. 431 et seq . , 4? U.S.C. 801 et C3jn, (Supp. 1973). Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund Act, of 1966, 80 StafcT 1539; ,26 U.S.C. 6096, 3I 
U.S.C. 971-':'3 (1970). Presidential Cnmnaign Fund Act. 05 Stat. 4Q7 (1971‘ 
25 U.S.C. 9001 ^ seo. (Supp. 1973) ^ 

2/31 U.S.C. 4:« (1970) 
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/ 

settlement functions vith respect to Fedeml Government programs and opera- 
tions as assigned by the Congress; and make recorr.endations designed to make 

2 / 

Government operations more efficient and effective," 


TVie mission of the GAO under the Coj<rptroller General in the area of 
investigations and reports is set out at 31 U»S.C» 53 (1970): 

a) The Conpti'oller General shall investigate, at the 
seat of government or elsevhcre, all i-iatters rela- 
ting to the receipt, disbursement, and application 
of public funds, and shall make to the President 
when requested by him, and to Congress at the be- 
ginning of each regular session, a report in writ- 
ting of the work of the General Acco\inting Office, 
containing recommendations concerning the legis- 
lation he may deem necessary to facilitate the 
pi'ojapt and accurate rendition and settlement of ac- 
counts, and concerning such other matters relating 
to the receipt, disbursement, and application of 
public fxjinds as he nay think advisable. In such 
regular reiiort, or in speciol reports at any time 
when Congress is in session, he shall itiake recon- 
nendations looking to greater econoraj' or effi- 
ciency in public expenditures, / 

b) He shall make such investigations and reports as 
shall be ordered by either House of Congress or by 
any committee of either House having Jurisdiction 
over revenue, appropriations, or expenditures. The 
Comptroller General shall also, at the request of 
any such committee, direct assistants from his of- 
fice to furnish the corunittee such aid and informa- 
tion as it mny request, 

c) Hio Comptroller General shall specic-lly report to 
Congress*every expenditure or contract rvsde by any 
department or establi shm.cn t 5n ani’’ year in viola- 
tion of lav.'. 


3/ Unitec States Government Manual 19'^^' -75 et Ul , 
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d) Hr shell subidt to Congress reports opon the ade- 
quecy and ef '’ectiveness of the addnlstmtive ex- 
amnetion of accoants and clai::>s in the respective 
depert;nent3 and estobliehnents and upon the ade- 
quacy en'^ effectiveness of dcportucntal inspection 
of the offices and accounts of fiscal officers. 

e) He shall furnish such 5 nfori'.et^on releting to ex- 
penditures and accounting to the Bux’cau of the Bud- 
get £“no\; Office oi^ Kanagetuent and Budget 0S it 
may reouest from tir;>e to time. June 10, 1921, c. 

18, Title III, See. 312 I h2 Stat. 25. 

The Comptroller General is specifically assigned the task of making expen- 
diture analyses of executive agencies and to furnish such reports to con- 
gressional committees. Ho agencies are exempted in the statute (3I U.S.C. 
60), which provides: 

The Comptroller General is authorised and directed 
to make an expenditure analysis of each agency in 
the executive branch of the Government (including 
Government cori^rations) , which, in the opinion 
of the Comptroller General, vdll enable Congress 
to determine whether public funds have been eco- 
nomically and efficiently administered and ex- 
pended. Reports on such analyses shall be sub- 
mitted by the Comptroller General, from time to 
time, to the Committees on Government Operations, 
to the Appropriations Committees, and to the Leg- 
islative Committees having jurisdiction over leg- 
islation relating to the operations of bhe re- 
spective agencies, of the two Houses. Aug. 2, 19^t6, c.753 
Title II, Sec. 206, 60 Stat. 837. 

Coinpliance by executive agencies v/ith requests for information 

and data from the Comptroller General is also required by statute (3I U.S.C. 

54), and only one limitation is placed on the demands which roay be made: 

All departments and establishments shall furnish 
to the Comptroller General such Information re- 
garding the powers, duties, activities, organi- 
zation financial transactions, and methods of 
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business of their respective offices as he may 
from time to time require of them; and the Comp- 
troller General, or any of his assistants or 
employees, vhen duly authoris'.ed by him, shall, 
for the purpose of securing such inforn\ation, 
have access to and the right to examine any 
boohs, documents, papers, or records of any such 
department or establishment. The authority 
contained in this section shall not be appli- 
cable to expenditures made under the provisions 
of section 107 of this Title, June 10, 19?1> 
c, 1(3, Title III, Sec. 313, 4? stat. 26. 

31 U.S.C. 107 (1970) provides that; 

V.Tiencvcr any sum of money has been or shall be 
issued, from the Treasury, for the punposes of 
intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in 
pursuance Oi’ any lav;, the President is author- 
2 ed to cause the same to bo duly settled an- 
nually v.’ith the General Accounting Office, by 
causing the sane to be accounted for, speci- 
fical!)^, if the expenditure may, in his judg- 
ment, be made public; and by mahing or causing 
the Secretary of State to make a certificate 
of the amoxint of such expenditure, as he nay 
think it advisable not to specify; and every 
such cei'tificate shall be deemed a sufficient 
vouchor for the supi therein expressed to have 
been ex-pendod, R.S. Sec. 291; June 10, 19?1, 
c. 18, Title III, Sec. 30U, U? Stat. 24. 

31 U.S.C. 10? (a) provides for th.e do le.g ation of the authority to account 

by certificate; 


The Secretary' of State may delegate to subor- 
dinate officials the authority vested in him 
by section 107 of this title pertaining to 
certification of expenditures, Aug, 5, 1953, 
c. 3?S, Title I, Sec. 101, 67 Stat. 3^^'3. 

The authority of the President to so spend on certificate alone derives from 

the Act of Febi’uarj'’ 0, 1973, c. 4, Sec. 2, 1 Stat, 300, V.liile this is the 

only such spending specifically exempted under 3^ U.S.C, 54, other legisla- 
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tion has been passed vihich authorises certificate spending for other 
agencies as v.’ell. 

Despite language seeming to bestow verj' broad authority upon the 
GAO to gain access to executive agency data, there are tv;o provisions of 
lav: vjhich reveal a degree of recognition that procedures nay have to be 
tailored in some measure to th.> particular agency under scrutiny. In its 
"declaration of policy" in the Accounting and Auditing Act of 195^> Con- 
gress declares as policy that "/f_7 ull consideration be given to the needs 
and responsibilities of both the legisDativc and executive branches in the 
establishnent of accounting and reporting systems end requirements." 31 
U.S.C. 65 (b) (1970). The scope of GAO inquiry'' is to some degree to be a 
decision of the Comptroller General. 

It is declared to be policy that be placed on effect 

ing orderly improvements resulting in simplified and more effective account 
ing, financial reporting, budgeting, and auditing requirements and proce- 
dures and on the ellt-iination of those which involve duplication or which do 
not serve a purpose coromensurete with the costs involved. " (italics added) 
31 U.S.C. 65 (c) (1970), And 31 U.S.C. 67(a) (1970) reinforces this policy 
of vesting some discretion in the Comptroller General: 

Except as othen-jiso specifically provided by law, 
the financial transactions of each executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial agency, including but not 
limited to the accounts of accountable officers, 
al^r.Dl be auclted by tbe Oenerr.l /ccounting Office 
in C(.:c. 'r Jice with such principles and procedures 
and under such nilcs and regulationc as may Vjc 
prescribed by the Corpti'oller Gonora.l of the 
United States. In the doter.i'inni ' on '--f auditing 
pr.occdvres to be followed and the extent of 
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e::rmin£tioii c;f vovohcxs and othev cccur.ents, the 
Co;iiptro?.ler GenersA dioll sive duo record to 
Generally accepted x^rincl’nlcc of auditing, in- 
clxiding consideration of the effectiveness of ac- 
counting >.'rganizations and systems, internal au- 
dit and control, and related adndnistrative prac- 
- tices of the respective agencies. Sent. 12, 1950, 

c. 9^:6, Title I, pt, II, Sec. 117, uU Stat. 837. 

Ilovhcrc in the statutory language of the la\js setting up and prescribing the 


duties and functions of th.c GAO is there any reference to a specific excep- 
tion in the case of agencies functioning in the area of intelligence col- 
lection or oth'jr 3 ntel^lgencc- related activities. 

Tliere are, ho;;ever, statutory exceptions to be found in the logis 
lotion pc.'iiaining to intelligence agencies themselves as veil as other exe- 
cutive departments. The CIA is so exernpted under f’O U.S.C. ^03 (j) (b) 
\/hich provides: 


The sums node fiveilable to the Agency nay be ex- 
pended v3thcut regard to the provisions of lav 
and regulations relating to the expenditure of 
Government funds; one' for objects of a confidien- 
tlal, extraord.' naj’y, or emergency nature, such 
o'pendD. turos tr> be accounted for s<jlel.y o!i the 
certificate of the Director and evei*y s\ich cer- 
tificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher 
for the amount therein certified, June ?0, 19^i-9, 
ch. ?P7, Gee. C, formerly Sec. 10, 93 Stat. ?12, 
rem,u.'ibercd July ?, 195'9, Pub, L. 05-5'^7> Sec, 21 
(b) (2), 72 Stat. 337. 

Certificate spending by the Federal Bureau of Investigation is provided for 

in limited circumstances at 20 U.S.C. 537: 

Appropriations for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation ore available for expenses of unforeseen 
emergencies of a confidential character, vhon so 
specified in the appropriation concerned, to be 
spent under the direction of the Attorney General, 

The Attorney General shall certify the amount 
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spent that he considers advisable not to specify, 
and his certification is a sufficient voucher for 
the amount therein expressed to have been spent. 

Added Pub. L. 89-55^, Sec. 4(c), Sept. 6, 1966, 

80 Stat. 617. 

The National Security Agency (N.S.A.)is protected under Pub. L. 86-36, 

Kay 29, 1959, 73 Stat, 63 , Section 6; 

(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, nothing in this Act or any other lav includ- 
ing but not limited to, the first section and sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of August 28, 1935 (5 U.S.C. 

654 ) ) shall be construed to require the disclo- 
sure of the organization or any function of the 
National Security Agency, of any information with 
respect to the acti’^ties thereof, or of the names, 
titles, salaries, or number of the persons em- 
ployed by such agency, 

(b) The reporting requirements of secti<>n I 582 of Title 
10, United States Code, shall apply to positions 
established in the National Security Agency in the 
manner provided by section 4 of this Act. 

’i2 U.S.C, 2017 (b) covers the Atomic Energy Commission;* 

Any Act appropriating funds to the Comaission may 
appropriate specified portions thereof to be -ac- 
counted for upon the certification of the Commis- 
sion on?^. 

Several other statutory restrictions upon the audit authority of the GAO in 

non-intelligence-related areas have been enacted by Congress, frequently in 

y 

the form of certificate spending provisions. 


4/ See Legislation Relating To The Functions And Jurisdiction Of The General 
Accovinting Office , prepared by the Office of the General Counsel, General 
Accounting Office. January 1973* Chapter C. "Restrictions on Audit Author- 
ity." See Appendix. 

*AEC functions have now been transferred to the Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administration and the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
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Re.'^erc.inR the CT_A provision the General Counsel's Office of the 
C/.O has stated that "follo’.dnr: the enactment of the Central Tntelli.,'»enoe 
Agency Act of 19^ip, the then Director of the Agency requested that, not- 
withstanding the very broad and unusual powers granted to the Central In- 
telligence Agency by the Act, an audit of expenditures at the site, as 
previously performed by the General Accounting Office, be continued. Ac- 
cordingly, the General Accounting Office continued to make audits of vou- 
chered expenditures, under the same arrangements that were in effect with 
the predecessor Central Intelligence Group, . .However, in view of the provi- 
sions of section 8 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act, and the lack of 
access for any substantive review of agency i>ollcies and of its practices 

If 

and procedures, an audit of voucher expenditures is not now being made," 

In a letter to Senator V^illiam Proxmire, dated May 10, 197^, the then Act- 
ing Comptroller General explained the sequence of events leading to the 
present policy: 


Subsequent to the enactment of the Central Intel- 
ligence legislation, we broadened the tj'pe of audit we 
made of the activities of most Government agencies. VJe 
adopted the "comprehensive audit" approach under which 
ve construed an agency's financial responsibilities as 
including the expenditure of funds end the utiliTiation 
of property and personnel in furtherance of authori?ed 
programs or activities in an efficient, economical, and 
effective manner. We concluded in 1959 that this 
broader type o"" audit was appropriate for our work at 
the CLA and was more likely to be productive of evalua- 
tions which would be helpful to the Congress and the 
Agency Director. We a. so determined that the previous 
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liodted audit work at CIA should not be continued. In 
the fall of 1959> agreed with the then Director of 
Central Intelligence to broaden our audit efforts at 
CIA on a trial basis. 

In 1961, after the trial period, we concluded 
that under existing security restrictions on our audit 
of CIA activities, we did not have sufficient access 
to make comprehensive reviews on a continuing basis 
which would produce evaluations helpful to the Congress. 

We further determined that continuation of the limited 
financial audit effort which we had conducted in prior 
years at the CIA would not serve a worthwhile purpose; 
we therefore proposed to cease all activities at the 
Agency. At about this same time the Agency was engaged 
in a major reorganization and strengthening of its comp- 
troller ar:i internal audit functions. Concurrence in 
our proposal to terminate all audit efforts was forth- 
coming in 1962, and since that time we have not conducted 
any reviews at the CIA nor any .reviews which focus spe- 
cifically on CIA activities. ^ 

Little in the way of legislative history is available on the CIA 
statutes due to the secret nature of the activities of the Agency. Both 
the National Security Act of 19l*7 and the Central Intelligence Agency Act 
of 19U9 were considered in executive sessions by the congressional commit- 
tees concerned. Background material controlled by the Executive Branch is 
generally classified and therefore not available. But it seems clear that 
the provisions exempting the CIA from normal government procedures in the ex- 
penditure and accounting of funds were intentionally broad. In introducing 
the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 19^9j Representative Sasscer of 
Maryland stated: 


Finally we have provided in this bill some basic 
appropriations language to which the Government Account- 
ing Office and the budget and fiscal offices of the 
Agency can look in the expenditure of funds. Much of 


^ 1^1 Cong. Rec. S-W3 (1975) 
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this language is necessary, for without it the expendi- 
ture of funds for the purposes set forth herein cannot 
be allowed* In addition, we have provided the legal 
basis for the granting to the Agency authority for the 
spending of those unvouchered funds which the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House will earmark, and 
without which there can be .no successful operation of 
an intelligence service. U 

It was pointed out by the Acting Comptroller General in his letter to Sena- 
tor Proxmire that over 200 bills have been introduced in the last two de- 
cades v;hich sought to make the CIA more accountable to the Congress. The 
failure of those proposals is seen by some as evidence that Congress did 
indeed Intend to grant the CIA extraordinary authority in the conduct of 
its intelligence mission. In United States v* Rlcherdspn , Ul8 U.S. l66 
(197^) the Supreme Court found that there was no standing in a suit to com- 
pel the Government to give information on how the CIA spends its funds 
(status as a taxpayer had been asserted as providing standing), but in so 
holding acknowledged that the CIA is not the only agency protected by a 
statute such as 50 U.S.C. U03 (j)(b), which; "provides different account- 
ing and reporting requirements and procedures for the CIA, as is also done 
with respect to other governmental agencies dealing in confidential areas," 
(at 175) 

The experience of the GAO with regard to N.S.A, has been somewhat 
different from that with the CIA, Limited audits have been conducted of 
that Agency, but those limits are strict. The GAO conducts three types of 
audits: 1) Audits of financial operations and legal compliance} 2) audits 

of efficiency and economy of operations; and 3) audits of program results. 
These have been described by the GAO in the following manner: 


y $5 Cong. Rec. 19^5 (19^9 ) 
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1) An audit of financial operations and legal compliance 
...is an audit of financial transactions, accounts, 
and reports and of compliance with applicable laws 
and regulations. The audit includes enough work to 
determine whether; 

- The agency controls and accounts effectively for 
its funds, property, and other assets; its liabili- 
ties; and its revenues and expenditures. 

- The agency keeps adequate accounting records ac- 

~ cording to the principles, standards, and related 

requirements prescribed by the Comptroller General. 

- The agency's financial reports show fully and 
fairly its financial condition and the results of 
its operations and provide adequate financial in- 
formation for use by managers. 

- T^e agency's accounting system provides; 

1. A basis for settling accountable officer's 
accounts. 

2. Reliable information for use in preparing 
budget requests, controlling the budget, 
and furnishing financial information to 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

3. Information required for the Government's 
central system in the Treasury Department. 

- The agency is complying with the laws and regulations 
governing the receipt, disbursement, and application 
of public funds. 

2) Audits concerned with efficiency and economy in the use of pub- 
lic resources; Policies, procedures, and transactions are ex- 
amined 1) to evaluate the efficiency, economyi end legality 
with which an agency carries out its programs and activities 
and uses financial, property, and personnel resources and 2) 
to develop recommendations for improvements. 

Specifically, these audits inquire into such matters as the: 
■ - Need for goods or services provided or pro- 
cured. 

- Reasonableness of costs incurred or expendi- 
tures rMde. 

- - Adequacy of safeguards over and care of re- 

sources acquired. 

- Proper Utilization of resources. 

- Adequacy of revenues received for goods or ser- 
vices sold. 
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3) Audits of program results vould be concerned vith inquir- 
ing into whether desired results or benefits are being 
achieved anc whether the objectives established by the Con- 
gress are being met. The scope of an audit of program results 
often considers such additional factors as wnether: 

- Management weaknesses adversely affect the 
achievement of desired results, 

- Alternative approaches might achieve pro- 
gram objectives more effectively or at a 
lower cost, 

- Benefits or detriments ore resulting that 
were not contemplated v;hen the program was 
established, 

- The Congress should reconsider the program 
objectives in the light of experience. 

In the cose of the National Security Agency only the first type of 
audit has regularlj'^ been conducted by the GAO, On site audits of vouchers 
end accounts have been performed by permanently assigned GAO staff members 
since 1955* Those directly involved were required to obtain special secur- 
ity clearances in order to conduct their audits. The Acting Comptroller in 
his letter to Senator Proxmire pointed to four problems which are presented 
by the requirement of security clearances; l) the clearance is expensive, 

2) requires at least 6 or r.wre months to complete, 3) ^or certain operations 
higher level clearances might be necessary, and U) the results of the work 

2 / 

performed would be highly classfied and severely limited in distribution. 

He v;ent on to state that GAO has been "advised that the required clearance 
for work at K,S,A, will generally be acceptable for performing similar work 


at other organizations (other than the CIA) within the intelligence comrau- 

12 / 

nity." 


, United 

2/ 121 Cong, Rec. S-l?7^ (1975) 

10/ Id. 


The General Accounting Office, Ansv?ers to Frequently Asked Questions 
States Government Printing Office; 1973 • Nos, l6, 17, 1^,’ 19» 


s 
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But the clearance matter is still the stumbling block, and the CIA is apparent- 
ly more reluctant to grant such clearances than other agencies. The nature of 
a clearance itself poses additional difficulties: 

The problem of obtaining proper security cleronces is 
a major obstacle to our vork. Hence, for example, 
vhile many of our staff have clearances for 'Top Secret* 
defense data and 'Atomic Energy Restricted' data, these 
are not considered sufficient for access to all intel- 
ligence data. In each case the "need to knov?" test is 
applied and the deeper vre hove tried to delve into the 
working of the intelligence community, the more diffi- 
ciLlt the test beco::ies. Ue hove been told that wdthin 
the Defense intelligence cennunity there would be over 
1(X^ separate c‘'.eorances involved if one person were to 
goin access to the entire conraunity, 

The conclusion reached by GAO is that "a strong endorsement by the congressional 

oversight corvo’ tteos will be necessary to open the doors to intelligence data 

vide enough to enable us to T)erforr.’ any reslly meaningfiO. reviev;s of intelli- 

1 ?/ 

gcnce activities." 

Criticism of the CIA in this area has not been infrequent: 

Since GAO provides the mechanism through which 
Congress normally audits the executive agencies v/hose 
budgets it authorizes, the failure of the CIA to co- 
operate with GAO auditors and investigators presents 
an extremely serious problem. The intelligence sub- 
committee staffs do not have the capacity to audit a 
a billion- dollar budget such as the CIA's, while GAO- 
was established precisely to perform such audits for 
Congress, Thus, by not cooperating with GAO, the CIA 
. effective^ forecloses Congress from auditing its 

books, 


u/ M. 

12/ Id. 

13/ 7 New York University Journal of International Law and Politics 493> 519» 
(v/inter: 1974), 


58-920 o 


75 - 31 
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Rex>resentative Bob Eckhardt of Texas has introduced legislation aimed at curb- 
ing the discretion inherent in certificate spending procedures. H.R. 15^3> 
9Hh Cong., 1st Sess. (1975) v;ould add to the Budget and Accounting Act of 


1991 the follovjing paragraph: 

(b) Kotwithstand5ng any provision of law heretofore en- 
acted permitting an expenditure to be accounted for 
solely on the approval, authori7ation, or certifi- 
cate of the President of the United States or the 
head of a department or establishment, the Comptrol- 
ler Teneral shall be furnished such information re- 
lating to such expenditure as he may request and ac- 
cess to all necessary books, documents, papers, and 
records, relating to such expenditure in order that 
he may determine whether the expenditure was, in 
fact, actually made and v;hether such expenditure was 
authorired by lew. The provisions of this paragraph 
shall not be superseded except by a provision of lev; 
— enacted after the date of enactment of this paragraph 

and specifically repealing or modifyln;: the provi- 
sions of this paragraph. 


To the extent that this bill aims at curbing activities of the 
community, it should he reiiombered. that prior to this Congress 
signed, to in any v.ay ’’watchdog" tlie inteiPigcnce organisations 
safeguards have met with little success. In 195^ Senator Mike 
Montana introduced S. Cong, Pes. 1, P!:th Cong,, ?<3 f-ess, which 


i ntelligence 
measures de- 


beyond present 
linnafieid of 


rought to 


establish a Joint Committee on Central Intelli gence. This effort to estab- 


lish a committee to make continue^’ studies of the activities of the CIA 
which that agency would have to keen fully and currently informed, was voted 
down ?7-59 after lengthy debate. And in 1966 an effort to create a Senate 


Comittee on Intelligence Operations also was defeated. Such efforts have 
led the GAO to conclude that "although the question of whether the Congress 
exercises adequate oversight concerning the intelligence community has been 
raised a namber of times, the determination made in I9H9 that Congressional 
oversight would be limited to reviews by the relatively few members who 
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serve on certain designated committees or subcommittee remains unchanged.'* 
Until Congress takes positive measures to indicate that the Comptroller 
General is obligated to go further in auditing and reporting on the activi- 
ties of intelligence agencies it is both \inlikely that he vill attempt to do 
so, or that the agencies themselves will feel any greater obligation to pro- 
vide data requested. 


121 Cong. Rec. S-1773 (1975) 


^ent M. Rorihovde 
Legislative Attorney 
American Law Division 
September l6, 1975 
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Part C.- Letter of May 10, 1974, from R. F. Keller, Acting Comp- 
troller General of the United States, to Senator William 
Proxmire, and subsequent correspondence between William E. 
Colby and Elmer B. Staats. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON. O.C. a0t4« 


May 10, 1974 


The RoOorable William Proxmire 
United States Senate 

Dear Senator Proxmire: 

In a letter dated January 24, 1974, you requested our 
assistance In reviewing the extent of Congressional oversight 
and control over the operations of the United States intelligence 
community. You consider the following agencies as part of the 
intelligence community: the Central Intelligence Agency: the 

Defense Intelligence Agency; the National Security Agency; the 
intelligence components of the Army, Navy and Air Force; the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; the Department of the Treasury; 
the Atomic Energy Commission; and the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research of the Department of State. 

Under the Constitution of the United States the Congress is 
empowered to raise and support armies, provide and maintain a 
Navy and make rules for the Government and regulation of the 
Armed Forces. Art. I, Sec. 8, Cls. 12, 13 and 14. Cleuse 18 of 
Article I, Sec. 8 of the Constitution empowers the Congress "[T]o 
make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the United States and 
in any Department or Officer thereof." 

Pursuant to ita constitutional authority, the Congress has 
enacted numerous statutes dealing with national security. We 
will concentrate herein on the two statutes cited in your letter. 

On July 26, 1947, there was signed into law the National 
Security Act of 1947, Pub. L. 80-253, ^1 Stat. 495, as amended, 

50 U.S.C. 401, et seq . Generally that'^act established a federated 
agency, the National Military Establishment, to coordinate the 
three separate -executive departments of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, each to be headed by a civilian secretary. Outside the 
National Military Establishment, but somewhat closely related to 
it, three other agencies were created by the act: the National 

Security Council, ttie Central Intelligence Agency, and the 
National Security Resources Board. 

The National Security Council (Council) was established to 
advise the President with respect to the integration of domestic, 
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foreign and nllitary policies relating to the national security 
so as to enable the military services and the other departments 
and agencies of the Government to cooperate more effectively in 
matters Involving the national security. As such it is generally 
the President's chief policy advisor in national security matters. 

It also assists the President in implementing that policy. As 
established by that statute, the Council consisted of the President, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the secretaries 
of the three services, the Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, and certain enumerated persons when appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
to serve at the President's pleasure. The composition of the 
Council has since been altered slightly. 

Established under the Council is the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA). The purpose of this agency is largely to coordinate, 
under the direction of the Council, the Intelligence activities, 
of the several Government departments and agencies in the interest 
of national security. In addition to its coordination functions 
the CIA performs such other functions and duties related to intelli- 
gence affecting the national security as the Council may from 
time to time direct. 

The National Security Resources Board, which was abolished 
by statute in 1954 (act of September 3, 1954, 68 Stat. 1226, 

1244), was composed of a Chairman and such heads or representatives 
of the various executive departments and Independent agencies as 
may be designated from time to time by the President. Its purpose 
was to advise the President relative to the coordination of military, 
industrial and civilian mobility and certain other matters. 

On June 20, 1949, the Congress enacted Public Law 81-110, which 
is known as the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 208 
as amended, 50 U.S.C. 403a-403J . The purpose of this legislation 
generally is to grant to the CIA the necessary authority for its 
proper and efficient administration. Previously the CIA had been 
operating under the 1947 Act which did not grant the CIA "the 
authorities necessary for its proper administration." As a result- 
of questions raised by this Office and other agencies as to the 
legalityof some of the CIA's activities. Congress decided to spell 
out the manner in which the agency would be administered. Public 
Law 81-110 deals witl\, among other things, procurement authority, 
travel and allowances for CIA personnel, methods of expenditures 
of appropriated funds, and other related authorities connected with 
the agency's administration. Other provisions enable the agency to 
protect its confidential functions. In passing this act the Congress 
recognized that some of its provisions were of an unusual nature but 
determined that they were nonetheless necessary to the successful 
operation of an efficient intelligence service. 



Tour Inquiry first requests us to review the oversight 
authority of Congress in relation to the af oreaentioned acts 
and the intelligence conaunlty as a whole. Through the 
exercise of the "power of the purse" given to it by the 
Constitution, the Congress, in our view, is entitled to any 
information on the expenditure of funds which it wishes to 
receive from the executive branch of the Government. When; 
denied desired data the Congress may deny funds to the agency 
involved until such Information is forthcoming; Within the 
limits of this ultimate power the Congress may establish the 
rules with respect to its access to informati'on and materials 
held by the executive branch. 

In enacting the above**cited statutes the Congress did ' 
not specifically address itself to the question of the kind 
and amount of oversight and control which it would exercise 
over the intelligence community, other than giving the 
community, under the direction of the CIA, authority to keep 
its operations from becoming public. 

However, the attitude of the Congress with respect to 
its oversight functions, at that time, can be seen in its 
consideration of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 
1949 {CIA Act). In hearings held by the House Committee on 
Armed ;'ervices on February 23, 1949, on H.R. 1741, H.R. 2546 , 
and H.R 2663, the Chairman stated: 

"Now, of course, we all recognize the purpose 
of tl is bill. Of course, there is a great deal of 
matte.r that we cannot discuss here, and we cannot 
discuss on the floor of the House. We will just 
have tc tell the House they will have to accept our 
Judgmen': and we cannot answer a great many questions 
that might be asked. We cannot have a Central 
Intelllgt^nce Agency if you are going to advertise' 

It and all of its operations from the tower (of the 
Empire Stite Building] ; " pp. 486-487. 

In its report of February 24, 1949, to the House on 
H.R. 2663, the Committee set forth an explanation of certain 
sections of the hill. It concluded, however, that: 

"The report does not contain a full and detailed 
explanation' of all of the provisions of the proposed 
legislation In view of the fact that much of such 
information is of a highly confidential nature.' How- 
ever, the Committee on Armed Services received a 
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complete explanation of all features of the proposed 
measure. The comalttae Is satisfied that all sections 
of the proposed legislation are fully Justified." 

House Kept. 81-160, p. 6. 

The House considered the Committee report on March 7, 
1949. (See Cong. Rec. (dally ed.) pp. 1982-1990.) Objection 
was ralsec at that time to the failure of the Committee to 
inform the House as to the full implications of the bill under 
consideration. For example, Mr. Celler stated in pertinent 
part: 


"Mr. Speaker, although 1 do not like the hush- 
hush business surrounding this bill, I shall not 
oppose it. Certainly if the members of the Armed 
Forces Committee can hear the detailed information 
to support this bill, why cannot our entire member- 
shlp7 Are they the Brahmins and we the untouchables? 

Secrecy is the answer. What is secret about the 
membership of an entire committee hearing the lurid 
reasons? In Washington three men can keep a secret 
if two men die. It is like the .old lady who said, 

'1 can keep a secret but the people I tell it to 
cannot . ' " p . 1985 . 

The Senate on May 27, 1949, amended and passed the bill 
(H.R. 2663) as passed by the House. The Senate debate (Cong. 

Rec. (temp, ed . ) pp. 7082-7090) reflects the knowledge of that . 
body that it was not being given a full explanation of all of 
the provisions of the bill. Despite this lack of knowledge 
on the part of both Houses of Congress, the conference report 
was agreed to and the bill passed both Houses and was signed 
by the President. 

Inasmuch as the Congress as a whole was not: given a de- 
tailed explanation of the provisions of the CIA Act of 1949 
or of the underlying information which prompted the legislation, 
it seems that the Congress expected its oversight over the CIA ' 
to be handled by the appropriate committees in secrecy • consistent 
with the manner in which the bills which were enacted into this 
legislation were handled. 

Since that time, however, there has been extensive and 
increasing concern on the part of various members of the Congress 
with the level of oversight and independent surveillance over 
the intelligence community. The question of whether the Congress 



was giving sufficiently serious consideration to the 
constitutional provision that no money nay be spent fron 
the public treasury without congressional approval was the 
subject of a major Senate debate in 1956. The debate was 
triggered in part by the 1955 Hoover Commission Study which 
expressed concern about the absence of congressional and 
other outside surveillance of Government intelligence 
activities. 

Senator Mansfield Introduced a bill--wlth 34 cosponsors — 
for a Joint committee on intelligence. The Senate Rules 
Committee majority concluded chat while secrecy *is essential 
for certain intelligence community operations, a wide area 
of intelligence activities constituted proper grounds for 
congressional review; and reported the bill favorably out of 
the committee. 

A strong administration opposition to the bill caused 14 
of the original cosponsors of the bill to reverse their positions 
and the bill was defeated by a vote of 59 to 27, with 10 
Senators not voting. 

In 1960 two events resulted in congressional attention 
being given to the subject issue. 

Shortly after the U-2 incident the Senate considered, but 
did not pass, a proposal for a major reorganization of the 
policy-making machinery of the executive branch, which provided 
for, among other things, the transfer from the CIA of all non- 
clandestine Intelligence collection, and the establishment of a 
Joint committee of the Congress on the CIA. 

The House, shortly thereafter considered a resolution — 
triggered by the suspected defection of two NSA employees — to 
authorize the House Committee on Un-American Activities to 
conduct a full and complete study of each of the intelligence 
agencies. The House adjourned without passing the resolution. 
However, the Chairman of the Armed Services Committee did name 
a three man subcommittee to conduct, without publicity,, a 
complete investigation of the intelligence agencies. 

In 1966 the subject issue was again debated in the Senate. 
Consideration of more systematic congressional surveillance 
of intelligence activities was focused by a ^>roposed Senate 
resolution calling for an investigation by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee of American foreign Intelligence activities. 
The proposal was referred to the Foreign Relations Committee, 
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where It was approved by a vote of 14 to 5. After consid- 
erable debate the Senate voced--61 to 28--to’ send the 
resolution to the Araed Services Comalttee but no action 
was taken on the bill. However, the Chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee did invite selected members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to attend all Intelligence subcommittee 
sessions. 

In the past two decades, more than 200 bills aimed at 
making the CIA more accountable to the Congress have been 
Introduced . 

Thus, although the question of whether the Congress 
exercises adequate oversight concerning the intelligence 

has been raised a number of times, the determination 
made In 1949 that Congressional oversight would be limited to 
reviews by the relatively few members who serve on certain 
designated committees or subcommittees remains unchanged. 


You also requested that we provide you with an opinion 
as to the legality of the Council’s issuing classified direc- 
tives to the intelligence community based on the CIA Act of 
1949 and the National Security Act of 1947, if the directives 
deal with subjects, such as Instructions to engage In covert 
activities not considered In the original legislation. You 
also ask whether the terms of subsections 102 (d)(4) and (5) 
of the National Security Act, SO U.S.C. 403(d) represent "a 
totally open ended provision" and whether the Council must 
make all directives Issued pursuant to those subsections 
available to the Congress. 

The relevant portions of section 102(d) provide: 

"(d) For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the several Government departments and 
agencies In the interest of national security, it shall 
be the duty of the Agency [CIA], under the direction 
of the National Security Council — 

***** 


"(4) to perform, 
intelligence agencies 
common concern as the 
determines can be more 


for 
such 
Natlo 
ef f 1 


the benefit of the existing 
additional services of 
nal Security Council 
ciently accomplished centrally 



"(5) to perform such other functions* and . 
duties related to intelligence • affecting the 
national security as the Kational Security Council 
may from time to time direct." 

As noted above, the Council is the President's chief 
advisor on national security policy and it also is respon- 
sible for assisting in implementing that policy. The 
Council acts generally through the Issuance of instructions 
or directives to the agencies within the intelligence 
community. Inasmuch as the Council is endowed with broad 
authority in this area, it may issue directives* dealing with- 
vlrtually any subject dealing with national security and 
United States intelligence operations. While the statute 
does not explicitly mention "covert operations and activities, 
it seems clear that those operations and activities are part 
of the national security Intelligence operations which are 
within the Council's jurisdiction. Of course, the Council 
may not direct an agency to perform duties proscribed by 
statute. Thus, for example, the CIA may not undertake in- 
ternal security functions. See subsection 102(d)(3) of the 
NSA Act of 1947 (50 U.S.C. 403(d)(3)).. Copies of the 
Council's directives apparently would be available to the 
Congress in accordance with the discussion above of congress- 
ional oversiglit of Intelligence operations. 

Finally, you have asked for a review of GAO's right to 
review, audit or otherwise examine the programs and operations 
of the various intelligence agencies. Also, you request 
information on the success we have had in obtaining information 
from and about the intelligence community, the staff support 
we could provide to the oversight committees and the problems 
which might attend . congressional requests for investigations 
in the intelligence field. 

The basic audit authority of this Office is contained in 
the Budget and Accounting . Ac t , 1921’, and the Accounting and, 
Auditing Act of 1950* Pursuant to these and other statutory 
authorities the audit authority of the General Accounting 
Office extends generally to the expenditures of the various 
departments and establishments. There are, however, exceptions 
provided by law, including a fairly substantial number of 
instances where expenditures are accounted for solely upon a 
certification by the head of the department or establishment 
involved. For example, expenditures of a confidential, extraor- 
dinary or emergency nature by the CIA are to be accounted for 



•ol«ly on tho cortificnto of tho Dlroetor of Central 
Intelligence. 50 0.8. C. 403J(b). Sonetinea euch reatrlc- 
tlone are contained in appropriation acta. For .example » 
annuel appropriatlona for the Federal Bureau of Inveatigation 
have included funda to neet unforeaeen energenoiea of a 
confidential character to be expended under the direction 
of the Attorney General and accounted for aolely on hla 
certificate. 

Overall we have had relatively ' limited contact with the 
intelligence community. However, we have had aufficlenc con- 
tact to enable ua to identify certain problema Ve would have 
in obtaining information from and about intelligence organiaa- 
tiona. Underlying theae problema ia tho extremely high degree 
of aenaitlvity attached to inte.lligence nattera and the deaica- 
billty within the intelligence conmunity of reducing the rlak 
of leakage by minlmiclng the number of people having acceaa to 
euch mattera. Part of thla latter factor, which alao entaila 
a relatively conalderable expenditure of time and money In 
obtaining neceaaary aecurity clearances, is that the intelli- 
gence community restrlcta the numbers of clearances It will 
issue to us. Generally to carry out .a survey or review In a 
timely manner, develop a report and process It through Office 
review channels requires effort on the part of a relatively 
large number of people. Our experience Indicates, however, 
that we will be iasued only a few clearances on a given intelli- 
gence subject— not nearly enough to allow us to do the type of 
Job we normally expect to do. Of course, we try to streamline 
our procedures as much as possible in handling these natters. 
Another problem ia working out arrangements acceptable to all 
parties for diatrlbuting any of our final products to the 
Congress. 

Following enactment of the Central Intelligence Agency 
Act of 1949, the then Director of the Agency requested that 
notwithstanding the very broad and unusual powers granted to 
the CIA by the Act, an audit of expenditures at the site, as 
previously performed by GAO, be continued. Accordingly, our 
Office continued to- make audits of vouchered expenditures under 
the same arrangements that were in 'effect' with the predecessor i 
Central Intelligence Group. However, In view of the provisions 
of section 8 of the Act (formerly section 10) , no exceptions' 
were taken to any expenditures; In those cases where question- 
able payments came to our attention, we referred the matter to 
the CIA Comptroller's Office for corrective action. In using 
the term "questionable payments," we meant any expenditures 
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vhlch» «xe«pt for former ••ctlon 10(a) of the Act» appeared 
to be Improper or Illegal either under law or under the 
deeialona of the Comptroller General. In our audit work, 
va did not make aubstantlve reviews of Agency policies, nor 
of Its practices and procedures; further, we made no audit 
of expenditures of unvouchered funds. 

Subsequent to enactment of Central Intelligence legls> 
latlon, we broadened the type of audit we made of the 
activities of most Government agencies. We adopted the 
"comprehensive audit" approach under which we construed an 
agency’s financial responsibilities as including the expendi- 
ture of funds and the utilization of property and personnel 
In the furtherance of authorized programs or activities in 
an efficient, economical and effective manner. We concluded ^ 

In 1959 that this broader type of audit was appropriate for 
our work at the CIA and was more likely to be productive of 
evaluations which would be helpful to the Congress and the 
Agency Director. We also determined that the previous United 
audit work at CIA should not be continued. In the fall of 
1959, we agreed with the then Director of Central Intelligence 
to broaden our audit efforts a,t CIA, .on a trial basis. 

In 1961, after the trial period, we concluded that under 
existing security restrictions on our audit of CIA activities, 
we did not have sufficient access to make comprehensive reviews 
on a continuing basis which would produce evaluations helpful 
to the Congress. We further determined that continuation of 
the limited financial audit effort which we had conducted in 
prior years at the CIA would not serve a worthwhile purpose; 
we therefore proposed to cease all activities at the Agency.* 

At about this same time the Agency was engaged in a major 
reorganization and strengthening of its comptroller and inter- 
nal audit functions. Concurrence in our proposal to terminate 
all audit efforts was forthcoming in 1962, and since that time 
we have hot conducted any reviews at the CIA nor any reviews 
which focus specifically on CIA activities. 

At this point, it might be useful to relate some of the 
activities and problems we have had in relation to the 
Intelligence community. 

One of our divisions, the Procurement and Systems Acquisition 
Division' (PSAD)", has attempted to engage in several reviews in 
the intelligence area. For example, in June 1973, it planned 
to make a survey at a Department of Defense field installation 
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but access was blocked because of the sensitive nature of 
work being performed there. Instead, DOD s^iggested that 
the Division Director first obtain a special clearance, get 
a briefing on the Installation, and then decide what GAO's 
course of action should be. He immediately requested clear- 
ance for himself and an Assistant Director. Even chough 
both had Top Secret and ABC "Q" clearances, a new "full 
field" investigation was required for the special clearance 
Involved. They have not yet received the clearances, and 
consequently have obtained no Information about the instal- 
lation other than its name. | 

In another Instance, this division had one of our 
regional offices make a survey at a DOD field installation 
having responsibility for analyzing data contained in 
foreign country technical publications. The survey proceeded 
veil until our requests for information apparently reached 
the sensitive stage. A meeting was then held with a high 
Intelligence official in Washington at wKlch time the 
conditions under which we could continue our work were out- 
* lined. The official seemed to be very cooperative and 
offered to accelerate the special clearance procedure so 
long as no more than 3‘ or 4 staff members were to be cleared 
and assigned to intelligence work for several years. It 
appeared to us that we would not have full control over the 
direction of our effort. Because of this and other factors 
ve decided to terminate the survey. 

On another assignment, initiated at the request of a 
Senate Armed Services subcommittee, we attempted to compare 
the Soviet and U.S. expenditures for military research and 
development. We had good cooperation from DOD, Including 
access to some intelligence reports, due at least partially 
to the existence of a congressional request. But even so, 
ve were not able to see all the intelligence reports used by ^ 
DOD in making its own comparison'. The intelligence community 
refused to provide us with the reports or to work with us 
directly . 

Our International Division has the most contact with 
and concerning the intelligence community. The International 
Division has had contact with the Central Intelligence 
Agency directly or indirectly in connection with broad reviews 
regarding such matters as international narcotics control, 
military activities in Laos, contracting for technical services, 
language training, transfers of excess defense articles to 
foreign governments, U.S. economic assistance programs, and 
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the wheat sale to the Soviet Union. In some cSses the' 
Division has experienced cooperation from the CIA In 
obtaining Information It desired; In ocher cases attempts 
to get Information were frustrated. The Division's over- 
all succass in obtaining Information from the Intelligence 
community must be .characterized as border line, at best. 

Finally, we might discuss the work of our Logistics and 
Communications Division with respect to the National Security 
Agency (NSA>. The NSA is a separately organized agency within 
the Department of Defense and, for financial . adnlnlscretlve 
convenience, is under the direction of the Secretary of Defens 
It is a unified organization providing for the collec ting_and 
presenting of intelligence information on a worldwide basis 
through verbal or message type media and Interception and 
analysls^of wave or signal type communications. NSA Is also 
responsible for insuring secure communications systems for all 
departments and agencies of the Government. The Congress has 
enacted several statutes to safeguard the agency's cryptologic 
activities and to enable the Government to limit disclosure 
of Its cryptologic activities to such information as does not 
interfere with the accomplishment of. cryptologic missions. 

In response to a request by the Director of NSA an 
arrangement was approved by the Comptroller General on 
July 16, 1955, whereby a GAO staff member would be assigned 
to the NSA on a permanent basis to perform on-site audits 
of its vouchers and accounts. The designated staff member 
or GAO representative and the responsible Director having 
general supervision for this work were required to obtain 
the necessary special security clearance to conduct reviews, 
surveys, or other similar efforts. 

From 19-55 through 1973 only two or three GAO personnel 
had this special clearance at any one time. During this 
period the audit effort by GAO has been primarily the 
compliance type, that is, examining the financial accounting 
records and related documents together with limited effort 
in the procurement and contracting areas. 

Under present on-site audit procedures all vouchers, 
contracts, schedules, accounts current or statements of 
transactions, and other supporting documents arc kept at 
NSA or designated records storage sites for audit purposes. 
This is primarily for security reasons because the majority 
of the documentation is of classified nature and not for 
ready publication. 
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The ready aceesBlbility of the GAO representative (•) 
to MSA officials provides for frequent discussions and ready 
"on the spot'^ resolution of questionable entitlement claims 
provides for early detection of over or under payments there- 
by enabling KSA to take appropriate action. Generally, these 
matters and other queries relating to the functions of KSA 
are handled between GAO representative (s) and cognisant MSA 
officials on an infcurmal basis primarily because of agency 
controls and provisions of lav to safeguard the sensitive 
activities of the MSA. i 


The provisions of Public Lav 86-36, approved May 1959 
enables MSA to function vithout disclosure of information 
which would endanger the accomplishments of its missions. 
Section 6 thereof provides that no law shall be construed 
to require the disclosure by the organization or any function 
of the MSA of any information with respect to the activities 
thereof. We believe that this section should not be construed 
as prohibiting GAO access on a confidential basis but only as 
prohibiting disclosure of its findings to the public at large. 
Consequently, no formal report disclosing the results of our 
continuing examinations of the agency activities has been 
published. To date, informal discussions with officials out- 
side of MSA have been held with only those GAO personnel, at 
the director level or higher, having the proper clearance and 
the need-to-knov concerning the various sensitive activities 
of this agency. 

Discussions were held in latter 1973 and early 1974 with 
top-level MSA officials about GAO expanding its examinations 
by performing management- type reviews of the significant 
aspects of the agency's operations as well as the compliance 
type financial audits and certain assist work for other GAO 
divisions that we have been engaged in up to the present. 
Although it was-^ concluded that the expansion was feasible, 
performance of reviews in some functions would be Iimi.ted 
from a practical viewpoint, based upon appllcabla' laws , reg- 
ulations, and controls governing the cryptologic functions 
of MSA. 


Furthermore, it was very evident 
MSA operations would require, without 
clearance for each GAO staff member as 
for this type of work. This can be a 
clearance is expensive, (2) requires a 
to complete, (3) for certain operation 


that any work involving 
exception, the special 
signed responsibility 
problem because (1) the 
t least 6 or more months 
s higher level clearances 
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night be necessary, and <4) the'results of the work per~ 
formed would be highly classified and severely Halted 
In distribution. 

Since discussions in latter 1973, arrangements have 
been nade with NSA to have .eight additional staff nenbers 
obtain the necessary clearances. This will provide ten 
staff nenbers with this type clearance. To date seven 
have been cleared. We.have.been advised that the required 
clearance for work at NSA will generally be acceptable 
for performing similar v;ork at other organizations (ocher 
than the CIA) within the intelligence community. We plan 
for fiscal year 1975 prellninary review efforts of MSA's 
autooatlc data processing functions. 

As indicated by the foregoing, we have had some serious 
difficulties in obtaining information from and about Che 
intelligence community. Sometimes the community has 
cooperated to the extent of providing us with the requested 
information but we have beer, unable to verify it indepcn-* 
dently. The problem of obtaining proper security ^earances 
is a major obstacle to our work. Hence, for example, while 
many of our staff have clearances for "Top Secret" defense 
data and "Atomic Energy Restricted" data, these are not 
considered sufficient for access to all Intelligence data. 

In each case the "need-to-know" test is applied and the 
deeper we have tried to delve into the workings of the 
intelligence community, the more difficult the test becomes. 
We have been told that within the Defense Intelligence commu- 
nity there would be over 100 separate clearances involved 
if one person was to gain access to the entire community. 

The time it takes to obtain clearances varies but it is 
at best, a slow process. Also, as Indicated, there is a 
question as to whether we could get enough staff members 
cleared to do a thorough Job on a timely basis. 

From prior experience, it is our view that a strong 
endorsement by the congressional oversight committees will 
be necessary to open the doors to Intelligence data wide 
enough to enable us to perform any really meaningful reviews 
of Intelligence activities. 

We trust the above has been responsive to your inquiry. 


Sincerely 


A c t i n gc o m p t r o i i e V . G e 

of the United States 


Ofjm 
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CEiNTriAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

V/ASHINCTON. O.C. 20505 


. . 16 June 1975 


Honorable Elmer B. Staats 
Comptroller General of the United States 
General Accounting Office 
441 G Street 

Washington, D. C. 20548 
Deair Mr_. Staats: 

My attention has be»n directed to a letter from Mr. Keller, General 
Accounting Office, to the Honorable William Proxmire dated May 10, 1974, 
which was placed in the Conc^ressionnl Record by Senator Proxmire on 
February 11, 1975. The letter deals with the intelligence community and 
reviews the General Accounting Office's right to audit and obtain information 
from the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Keller has treated^ subject basic to this Agency's 
capability to carry out work mandated by Congress, I believe it would serve 
a useful purpose to review some of the background concerning the use of 
confidential funds and their relationship to the audit of CIA over the years, 

Mr. Keller notes in his letter that there are "a fairly substantial number ^ ^ 
of instances where expenditures are accounted for solely upon a certification 
by the head of the department or establishment involved.'' The need is clear.-i^ • 
in the case of this Agency. The necessity to safeguard certain truly vital 
foreign intelligence secrets has been recognized by the Congress in its 
direction to the Director of Central Intelligence to protect intelligence sources 
and methods from unauthorized disclosure. This responsibility was complemented 
by authorizing certain e.xpenditures "for objects of a confidential, cxtraordiiiary , 
or emergency nature," to be accounted for solely on the certificate of the Director 
of Central Intelligence. Such expenditures would apply, for example, to a 
secret agent operating abroad in a hostile climate whose identity must be pro- 
tected not only so that he can continue supplying the intelligence involved, but 
also' because his freedom--and on occasion his life — weighs in the balance. 

Other intelligence activities do not have such obvious security require- 
ments, but are, nonetheless, within the sources and methods concept. Liaison 
with foreign intelligence and security agencies is extremely important in fields of 
both positive intelligence and counterintelligence. Such liaisons to be effective 
depend on the confidence of each service that the other will protect not only the 
.mere fact of the relationships , fjv.t .'.L'.o its sources .'r.d methods and sensitive 
information. Compromise of any o; t'nesc brings not only protests from the foreign 
liaison service, but in some cases a lessening or even cessation of its cooperation. 


S8-920 O - 75 • 32 
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Even overt activities have their own security problems. Thus, many U. S. ’ 
citizens and others are willing to provide sensitive information to overt intelligence 
units only on condition that their cooperation in this respect be absolutely protected. 

This need for the special protection of intelligence sources and methods has 
been well recognized by officials in the executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches of our Government. Mr. Lindsay C. Warren, then Comptroller General 
of the United States, in a leUer dated March 12, 1943, to the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, addressed the provision granting the Director of Central Intelligence 
the power to certify the expenditure of confidential funds by stating that while it 
provided "for the granting of much wider authority than I would ordinarily 
recommend for Government agencies, generally, the purposes sought to be 
obtained in the establishment of the Central Intelligence Agency are believed to 
be of such paramount importance as to justify the extraordinary measures pro- 
posed therein." He went on to say that the "necessity for secrecy in such matters 
is apparent and the Congress apparently recognised this fully in that it provided 
In section 102(d)(3) of Public Law 253, that the Director of Central Intelligence 
shall be responsible for protecting intelligence sources and methods from 
unauthorized disclosure." Under these conditions, he stated, "I do not feel 
called upon to object to the proposals advanced 

It has been and it remains the policy of CIA to rely upon vouchered funds 
wherever possible. (Vouchered funds are those which can be accounted for and 
audited in conformance with the laws that apply to other Government agencies 
and with standard Government regulations and procedures.) Currently more 
than half of the Agency's appropriations are disbursed as vouchered funds. 

The confidential funds certification authority referred to by Mr. Warren in his 
March 12, 1948 letter is reserved for "objects of a confidential, extraordinary, 
br emergency nature. " . 

From the beginning of CIA records for all vouchered fund expenditures 
were made available to and were subject to a voucher audit by the GAO. Use of 
the voucher audit procedure allowed the GAO to examine expenditure and 
collection vouchers and related documents to determine whether expenditures 
were made legally and solely for the objects for which appropriations were made. 
Use of the voucher audit procedure also allowed CIA to protect those activities of 
a confidential, extraordinary, or emergency nature, i.e., intelligence sources 
and methods. 

Subsequent lo the enactment of the CIA legislation, GAO adopted a 
■comprehensive audit approach," and raised with the CIA Subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee the desirability of an expanded audit of Agency 
activities. The Comptroller General stated by letter dated May 29, 1959 lo 
Subcommittee Chairman Kilday that he did "not recommend any change in section 10 
(now section 8) of the Central Intelligence Act" and that "any broadening of our 
audit activities should not include .in ev.iluation of the intelligence acMvities of 
the Agency. '* 
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Mr, Allen Dulles, then Director of Central Intelligence, agreed that GAO 
should expand its current audit activities in a letter to the Comptroller dated 
October 16, 1959, cautioning, however, that the comprehensive audit would have 
to be limited so as to remain outside the area of sensitive security operations for 
which by law the Director's certificate must be deemed a sufficient voucher. 

I 

' The results of the trial period of comprehensive audit from 1959 to 1961 
were made known to the CIA Subcommittee in a letter of May 16, 1961 from the 
iComptroller General in which he said the GAO planned to discontinue the audit 
of CIA activities. He acknowledged that various steps were taken by the CIA "to 
place the General Accounting Office in a position to make a comprehensive audit 
of the overt activities of CIA." Nevertheless, he stated that GAO "cannot effectively 
review and evaluate activities of the Support Component because the confidential 
and overt activities of this component are integrated to such an extent that we 
cannot make reasonably comprehensive audits." He further stated "we have been 
given sufficient access to make reasonably comprehensive reviews of the overt 
activities of the Intelligence Component, but such reviews, in our opinion, will not 
be productive of significant evaluations because we cannot feasibly evaluate the 
extent to which needed overt information is available for collection or determine 
the need for (he intelligence information selected for collation and use in the pro- 
duction of intelligence reports. " In short, the Comptroller General was recognizing 
the conflict between the philosophy underlying a "comprehensive audit approach" 
and the Director's statutory responsibility and authority to protect intelligence 
sources and methods. ^ 

Both the Director and Chairman Vinson, of the House Committee on Armed 
Services, requested that the Comptroller General continue to audit Agency affairs 
on a limited basis, but after another trial period the Comptroller General reiterated 
’his earlier view. In a letter to Chairman Vinson dated June 21, 1962, the Comptrolle 
General stated his belief that for maximum effectiveness "it would be necessary 
for our GAO audit staff to have nearly complete access to CIA activities," and 
that even to perform reasonably comprehensive reviews would require "complete 
access to the administrative activities . . . that are performed in support of both 
sensitive and nonsensitive operations of CIA." 

Chairman Vinson replied to the Comptroller General on July 18, 1962, 
stating that, "the restrictions you met within the Central Intelligence Agency 
are.necessary , I believe, for the proper protection of its intelligence activities 
and should be maintained." The Chairman agreed, however, that in view of 
the Comptroller General’s opinion that a continued audit was not a worthwhile 
effort, GAO might withdraw from further audit activities in the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

In summary, I believe that several points are deserving of emphasis in 
assessing the nature and history of GAO's audit activities with respect to this 
Agency; 




(a) CIA cooperated fully in all respects in extending 
administrative support and In granting security clearances 
and access to Lniorraation related to vouchered fund activities. 

(b) The Chairman of the interested oversight committee 
in the House of Representatives was fully informed of the nature 
and status of the activity. 

(c) This Agency encouraged GAO to conduct and to 
continue to conduct its activities consistent with the operational 
and statutory requirements imposed upon this Agency. 

(d) The decision to discontinue the audit activities 

was made solely by GAO and was approved by the Chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee. ’ ’ 


Sincerely , 
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COMPTROULER CENERAI. OF THE UNITED STATES 
V/ASHtNOTON. O.C. UUI 


June 24. 1975 


The Honorable V. E. Colby, Director 
Central Intelligence Agency 

Dear Mr. Colby: 

Thank you for your letter of June 16, 1975, concerning the Deputy 
Comptroller General's letter of May 10, 1974, which deals with the in- 
telligence connunity and reviews the GAO's right to audit and obtain 
information from the CIA. 

Your views on Mr. Keller's letter will be helpful In connection 
with any future comments the GAO may have to make. 1 must note how- 
ever that I do not think that Mr. Keller’s statements are inconsistent 
with the facts stated in your letter, although they are not in as much 
detail in some areas as those you have set forth in your letter. I 
might add that Hr. Keller was familiar with the background of the audit 
of CIA by GAO and was a participant in the negotiations during the 1959 
to 1962 period. 



Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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Part D.~ Correspondence between the GAO, the CIA, and the 
House Committee on Armed Services (May 29, 1959, to July 26, 
1962), concerning GAO audits of the CIA. 




COMPTROULCR GENERAL OF TH£ LN»T£0 STATES 
WASHINGTON U 


FILE COPY 



Msj 1959 


■.Trj'cvauio Ti-.u! J. ICilfiay, Chairman 

C-ocs-i.vaittce, Ccavval IntcUi^nae 
?'-Ci:.viittcc oa /jraicd Lcirvicca 
o2 noyrosa.ita-lved 

!h*. CholrrjLii: 

Ou t'-'iy 15, I'.'Pp, A. T. f Director cf cr-r Civil Ac- 

c-y.-.’-M-i’ cv.c .'-d'.f .v, r attc'i'.vJ cn cvi~'^tlvo ; rf yovr 

v.'l'.A.cc to ol..* c-clit i t’i.p i.' J Mtlv.' -lea r»t 

At tAe co oA I'.'.ia At 

\r.vz 1 . at e'l 'c.a'; rcc-^ .a---:.':r:Cia!.a le a^'-alitco i'er •i:,.; LAuV.c' a-aJit 
t:'-t,Lvitica by Ccucv->jL /‘'j-.vr-'atl! " O-.t-loa :'.t . 


7ollav1.a?: eaaev-'-iat o? the toatrai i.-.t<^lli;J^iace V.eacy Act 



^ irc.;, lav A. o . > . .-'v .Vv. >.:v. ...c i. ' ,:.s- 

Cv. •/. ;'v Ir. viev c? the ;iro- 

vl.'iv-u) tC .tc-ctlsc 10 'Jirtral a.ntcLaiycf.-a Afy-'^o;. ao 

ca^ca.'^tiovs Iv.vo teen T:t;^sa to cre/ axuerAiiture?3 , Ij f -,-. 3 i':trc 

rv.r*atio.‘—'-io .'a. - Vj e.a' .w. /.aja, va refer the ctccs to' 

CIA CojrjtroU.cr‘3 C-fflce for ccrractlve ecvios. I . aai..; ;.;o 
v-'a_v .'Vi ? j’ l ', 0 !L,'.ia -.‘.i'. 1, 

for section 10 (a) of tl-.e Act. vxrulo 0 :cccr to te irrarotcr or tUe^t-O. 
cither ivaier lav or 'irccr the dscislcaa oi the CcrvtroLier Cveetai. 

7'i4 our a -Clt *. '.i'/ vc a y. vcr. ._.■•■• ‘.j, /, -riO,.’ 

policlcii, r.or -f It.; /a oc'-l-c.: c._l . r . '.cc i uy l-.c.vc ._'00 ro 

*‘,c*'3it of ; .y * t‘ coo Cl U-’. .riviLC.'Ji'Oy aU*.c. 3. 


fi.-.ce i'-.o cf C'-r.arvI caaclil cr; .lcTiuiavi.ee, va havo 

fi-;crall:.' >.rcrJceea tic 'c^r- .0? aufjit ve mlc of the ootivities o* 
noct Co\=eiTrcr.t aceteicc. 1 -. tec- c, ;■ i."c'..c.:.vlvo r.jy.vu'l'., 

our \.i-.ic I’cv'---; lu . 1 r. . v ,• c ,J ev'iv.c;. c •Jv.,- ia •..' .'.cii t.;o 

C; ur.cy or >'".C 4 .vi- v .l'.C.'I' . c-r.ri..i ■-■,c ,.j f:.c... ^l;'! rt- uc .elcLl-: - 

..ircre of fur.<Ja acd tr.e utClzatloa of yrereort;.' and terse nz.-i i.t tz.' 
Airtlierucre only of auuujrlced prc.i^nnis ..r actl'/ltlcs iu on effective, 
cfilcieut, or.d ccor<.*lCT.L -taz-ccr. In oarryiOij out ticis Icic-j ol r_i 
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cud it, VO oxailnt t&o orcoivlzatloo otruc^e and revlcv the .cutablishcd 
oscQcy policies for cori’omlty vlth Icsldatlve intent and opniicsblUty 
to at".cncy activities. Uo oleo cuoalno oconcy practices and procedures 
foUcn.*ed lo carryic{t out the o,';oncy policies ac^i nrdco colective c::c:i« 
ir.atioris of actual trancactlous ao a meana of opprolsirc tlie cppllcation 
of cconcy practices and procedures. Koporto oa tlao rceulto of cur vori 
ore sulsitted to the Corneas and to oseccy ransgcceat officials. 

Ife bellOTB that a broader type oT audit is appr op riate for our 

\forl; at Ccutrol IntcUlr.enco /Vjoncy and lo rraro lii:cly to I'C productive 
of c'/aluatiood of tbo ndnlnlotrutlvc i\u;ctioaa vhich vould bo helpful 
to tho Car/Tcsa and the A/ 3 cncy Director, h'o have accord! r/;ly concluded 
that it vould bo desirable to eetpaed cur oudlt vorh at Cectral XatelU* 
CCttce 'Agocerr riovo in lice vlth onr re.Tulor co- 7 irc±cfulvo enUt approach. 
The eaepaeded vorSc veuLd include oa exralsatlca cf voucherod ezpe.'jdityjrcs, 
end, at the cutset, the corrtrcls and procedures used in prcccsslns un- 
vouebered cccpccdituras. Ainu ’..’ii i:;;*J.d propose to ruiho a Halted vTu-al- 
littlon of the c’.tpport for unvcuchert?d trc:cr;ili tores lu accordance with 
tuch a^rcacxnt oj to access as ca.i to verhod cut bet-;"o:i Ci '. <u ci o.u* 
Orrico, As ii'.Jicatcd by tl'.c prurebii.;; cc:r'.o:ic3 \:j have ).crnv;i;':ro 
cciricd out otJ.y liu.lLcd u-dlt ^:ori: at CX/., und/'o do not believe sucu- 
llaitod wrh chould be continued. 

At thlo ttae do not rocccre.-d un;.' chcJV!‘! la aectic/U 10 of the 
CcatraJ. Intoxii,~c?ace Aureticy Act. i'o boilo/n, .'icn«,-.nr, t; ;n. yc.:.* A -h- 
co~:'uttco ccvJIu be vrrj' holr-fj.l In cl'."nc-- Li/; :i 1;. f ' ,j (u* 

cui’ audit \rr,rh at CL\ Iv :;c'v lulny v‘..n o.' yx-x i;..c;n-ut i». 

broadonie.-' the audit ;vc:’fc:'.*;-n J Vy Ih.c /.ccuantir-y Ctrlce. 

brendoaing of o’ur audit aati'/itlcs thculd uot induce aa c/oLuatiou of 
the IctelllgeDce activltlca of tho Agency. 

\re oro prepared to Oijc’xss thic natter f>irt;:c-r at your convcalcaco. 

Sincerely yours. 


lOSCTH CAl.TPf'ELL 

Corrptrollcr General 
of the United Stages 




V 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
as. o. c. 

^Offici OF iH£ ontedroK 




1 2^0 O 1 C oor 1359 

The Hoaorable Joseph Campbell 
Hie Comptroller Geaeral of 
tlie United Staton 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Djar Mr, Campbell: 




U^Q,m^Ui 

7 

REcn*'f;'' 

oorn,ush 

r*) /> 

K? r.. ‘ ' 


Since we had tJ;e plcas'jre of bi'ic-tinj you on 30 Jwily, w have dircussed 
fu).iiior wiili h'.r, Scmraulso.i )i>\v li'.a jr.:l Acco:a:tin~ O/are'a .v.idic of tliis 
/if.enay Iv :;,,.:.'oved, I 1 ;i'U:yc luat tl-j C-j.ocel Acuoimang 0:i’ce erm 

o.jnnJ U3 ciu'VcT: a'Klic aitv.iLvan ui a cor-jldoraMc parr;i.>;i of I'la Agency, 
.'Uidlr) movirg for. ui'd iii b is d'l.vction I /cvl we reach tgrrimen; 

on ccitaiij rind.-inionnl asp. ..ls. 


In the Cvr.irr.l Infelliy.-nce Agency Act of I9 f>, b*ie Cougres.*:, icco-rnir.ii.j 
some of the rrilrj'.’.e i rohlciTii; ir.volv.'u hi C'e conchict of L!'vLli;.',ence activiiicj, 
provided broad aiiJioritic.; over the c>.7>endiUiro of and acccanting for Agency 
funds. In pardcular, Scviio.a G of U’at Act (lorinerly Ceeden 10) provis'es that 
expenditures for object:' of a co-nXicIactial, extraortlij;ar>', or emergency nature 
are "to be accounted for solely ou the ccitiucatc of ti'.e Director and every 
sucli certificate sl’oll be deemed a sofficicat voucher for liie tunoimt tliorcin 
certified," Tins v.ordiiig docs not coutoinplate the review of expenditures v.Hch 
die Director cerufied were made for confidr.‘:;cial, cxtraordLiary, or emergency 
purposes. 


■\VMle all fluids appropriated to die Agency are technically cn un "unTOucli- 
ered" basis, it has lx:en my policy cuid tiiat of ny predecessors to limit the ex“ 
ercisc of diis special audiori*:)' to ii:ose activnfies \which in the natioual interest 
should have the-ma>:iinuin security protection. To the extent possiiile Agcrcy 
fluids arc expended under the other provisions of the Central IntcUijymce Agency 

Act ad l!' 2 ■.•f-Vv’'; jrs f m ■ i • -e i - •. cr:‘irur.'' i . rv .. . a.! iMe r .■ :!'e Cfcr er'd y 

Accoiu.ting Uiilce. Gius iioiicy ha:'> iieen c-xcrcisea to such a tisgree that certain 
acdWties, not in tbemsalvcs rensitive hut conduciod solely in. support of liighly 





confi<tenrifll operadoas, axe funded under general authorities v/ithout invoking 
my special auAoxlcy to make final accounting therefor. A comprehensive audit 
of the sort now conducted by the General Accounting Office in other agencies, if 
applied to our so**called vouchcred expendinires, vmuld necessarily roach into 
tlie confidential operatlcms which they support and ^vhich are protected by my 
special authority under Section 8 of ^e Act. In these instances, tliexcfore, the 
comprehensive audit would have to be limited so ns to remain outside the area 
of sensitive security operadonai 

Jn view of the statutory bad:groimd, I tnist that you ^vlll agree with the 
position set forth above. If you have any question I would be delighled to discuss 
the subject v/lth you at your coaveniencc. If we are in agreement on tlicse ftmda** 
mental principles, I suggest tliat your representatives continue to explore with 
my Staff the manner in wiiicli the scope of the General Accounting Office's audit 
of the Agency may be broadened, consistent v.Htii die security requirements 
described alx>vc. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OP THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINarONU 

’ Octobsr 21, 19^9 

C copy ~ C0?.jp. ue;, 

Honorable Prxil J. Chalroan 

SpcclEil r.ibcosttittee. Control Intolligenco Agoncy 
Cc'xslttoo 03 Arsxid Gorvlcoa 
lk>u30 of Heproceatafclvca 

Dcfaf IlTi C]:aimaa; 

rriolcoocl. for VL'ur lofor.-ohioa Ic a copy of a luttop to 
Kr. Alien I-ciilaG, Cen-5i*al. .TritolL'l'/^roo A.;:.nc;y*>'^o3 

t‘na liiXvpar.d entenr-ion c f tho (.'-.lit r.o Co!vtr»jl li’.b'ii.licsne.; 

Ai:e.ioy. Xii thl.:: lotto;* \-j vt'.t-.: ve r..*o lliii:.',’. c'< tvlrJL 
cj:d:i, to T'VO'.,''.n r.;l( •.'. 1 :. C -.vtvol v.-.ooD ii:‘.'0v2 / :c;ioy 

t.ilthifi ir.:. 'v;o oo^.J_’..v;w in !Ii*. jfVAlc'j’ lotler oi 

Cnto'osv J. “j, '.-OyJ‘ 



. B-133200 


rncloauro 


f/.'jooh t.V'C.'l'jL 

C:' r Ccr&rrl 

oi’ tie tr-i-tel r.^'.-leo 


Wf*>" 






COHPTROUXR OCNCRAU OW THB UNITED STATES 
WASHtNOTONM 


D-133200 


Cctobsr 21, 19^9 


&or4orcbIe Allen DuUoa> Director 
Central IstoUigenco A«^ens7 

Door Mr. ZAiUes: 

Yovjr letter dated October l6, 1959# concenUxs a proposed 
OEtensloa of o‘at audit of Central Ictelilc<&nco A^eacy hao been 
ierrt.o’.»cd, and firtbcr disciuoiosa iif/e been had betreoaa repre- 
6(3ntaci/oa of this Office cuid your otaff . 


FILE copy - C0ii?p. GEH. 


Vour letter rotoa t^io vnlqi'.e problcro Involved la the 
cativitio:; of the C'-tral Ii'.t3?llr>aroo Ah-ne:,' and the bread 
CirVi.a:.-l£‘..!:l:u £dvo;i jo'i ovor tV.o e::r.euditva’03 of -■iid acco'.atlny 
i'o:* '.' 2 ^' :‘.u; ‘a. In x'l-cc.'ir.i.tica yov. iiauicato that ta 

Kudlv of thri Corrt'.’dl A-.i-Uiy vrsnld l-avo to cc limited 

to rc:'A!.o;rs ou^.aide the area of cc:'r.ivdve nceiudty oinretiono oar 

(1) E>:;recfliturc8 certifif A by the Director 
i:riar T::ation Q of v*^ CcuV-vl Ir.t-vlliKcnco 
A.r,Ci:cy A.ot of 19^9^ caicrulvd. 

(2) Certevin lictivltlos la carport of cciif?.le£itlal 
cporetioii^ p:'otected by fcutboidty uaicr 
Dsctioa d. 


V.'e r^x» that to tb.? extent «crprri:itvi'C8 ax*e cartlfied by stsu on 
confld03tiol> cxtraorcUuarr,’, or ci-.r.v;ac; cature, cucli c:r>aaditva'cs 
are cot cubjoot to ezaatuatloa by ua vltho’jt your coacurrcnco. 

la o'ir cocpr^hcasive audita, V3 a-iraiao tlw or^i^aaioatioa 
etructaaw, sAsoasy policloa, end practices and procoSurea, 

tOGStJicr ^dt’i o oclcctix'o o:<a:iiJii.:;ioa of cctvuJL traaaactioaa as 
a ueana of iropr«J.oin3 application of agcacy pi'acticoa cad 
pjoccdurea. Ao a rorrolc of the Ciwcucaiona with year GtaiT it 
oacaa pocsiblc for the C.cr.er'.'l Aceaxertia^ Offiee to c::paad its 
xiU'llt ot the Central I:ifcolllc-"C2 A^oiey into a ccnsiderohlo part 
of tlio A^'cacy's eotl'.^tiea, even t*Kyij:h our revievs vould be 
outside the a‘.*ea of scasitiva cocoj.*iti' operatloaa. Despite the 
liidtutlo:’., '.t; beUevsi c.3 'i res of the x'~,*J.ev3 vs cc'i’a r;2ho 
that v:e '.:oul4 he in a paoitica to rujee e^.'oLuatioaa of a ffubstcatlal 
part of the aduiclctmtlve fuscticna. 
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Central IctelUcnnca hefioey presents problcaa on ffufficlent 
Ijrcaath of coverage end review of decall for the purpose of reaoMng 
oound evaluations, hut vo ore vULling to hroaden our ostivltica at 
Central Intelligence Agency v'ithin the principles expressed la your 
letter. Uovr/cr, In tlio event it appeaxa after o trial y^nlod that 
ou>. revicv;s ax*e United to r.uch on cirteat that i/o caacot effectively 
end constructively cccoapliLh cay \:orthvhilo objectives, va will I.ava 
to consider vhexher tbs audit ahould be continued. 


On the hrnis of the abova, ve are wilUns to Jiavo rirtbcr 
fdoev-sniona \dth your r»taff jhi oici-cr that the cucic usy pi-oeoed. 


Cincercsly yours. 


iTorirph CF-:«b?d:> 
v-»0"’ y C* .'O— 




;t«W» 




COMPTROUXR GCNCRAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON U 

• • • MAY 1 0 13 ul 


nonorGble ,\llon l>allcD, Director 
, < Control mteUi£;on=oAccnC7 

Ibar !tr. Dulles: 

Elo Cc'soral Accointlrig Office Iss connleted a rcTicvr of 
celectcd overt actirltioa of the Central litolll.i;eace Acor.cj'* 
Daned on this rsvicn'/ ^re "belicTO tr.T.t uaisr oxiEtins r.ecarity 
roetrictlora ea the Oeaoral /.cccvatin^ Office audit of CL\ 
cotlTiticc, \‘-e do sot Ir.ire cufflcicr-fc r.ceere to irnio ocvrore- 
tcaclve rerl.i’rs on c. con-tir.uln:j 'besis feat vould to produetlTO 
of ewl;>atiCDa helnful to t'eo Congress. 
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O'ur rovrlc’.r of r^oleotid overt ia the Ir.re'J.i- 

Cer.oy Cj.’:orcnt cli.-v,io:ee certalri iV.r.t •'.vva V.ovc— t to 

the attcncice cf CIA cl'hicial.',, ;-.r,d ‘.re '-oro r.C'-.lc.'d c.r tV.v; 
that coi*rcc'-ive cc'.ion or. t'.v.'re r.v’.tter.o is to 1:c> L'.'.r.en^ cr is 
pieu?e;v.ly under coacAde;.^.^!;?!! \>y CZA. 


1 "jd'.-h vO £Clr.'C!.’i-rCj'j the ce'.*'’--i'et'loa cv' C.IA oi’.r.l.'.icd_c in 
to.'d’.ij '.'T.viov.j cto'iu to e"thr C-onto'l Aecr..’n>i'.j i.n 

c ;.icdc to ir.l:e i\ coc.?vf:'i;'ri/c: ewiit of t!::; cvevt f.cclv;,t;lc3 
of OIA« 


‘Jriaaiiitttd };tv.;:dth la a c-v; 

Civair^n, C;,ociul Cvhecerltoea, c. 

uittee on Air.ed Can'lcce, ■■jeujc c. 
rcaiilts of cur re-»'lcir. 


-f « Isttor t o-.'.ty to tho 
r^ X;* ^oliiA-~'o Ah'Acj*^ Cce> 
5reientavive;;> the 


E'incoroly yours/ 



Ccreptrollov Oereral 
of the United States 


A.ttacxsecnt 
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COMPTROLUfR GCNKRAU Or THC UNITED STATE* 
■ WASHINOTONt* 


.wiOLo £uul Jt Cholriaou 

^licclal Subcozaslttee/ Central IntclUganca Agency 
C<xnlttcd on Arasd Gexvlcea 
CoiLso of Bc^rosentatlvea 


Dear Hr* Cbalrcant 


•iWY 1 G 1961 


Gsaoml Accounting Office has icada a roTiev of colectcd nctlrl* 
tieo of tbo Central IntilUfjcnce Accacy (CZA) for tba purpoos of datcr- 
lainit)'; vhetber tbo ccopo of tho f.uoLt of the General Accouatlag Office 
could Ic crnc'julcd cuflic.tcntly to vrJko rc?.sowibly corwrehonolvo ermlua- 
tior-o of Cl), actlvltioo tbat vould Is; liclpful to tha Coa.'preoo. 

ICiln rovlc,-;.' vna tado to tbo lutorect indicated by ibo 

Gpcc.lol flu*cc'>:r:J,ttc;; at cu\ hearing J« follovdag 

orrrcioi usetinjO tai:'.rx>n rc^u‘jr.cuv..vvl\*e3 of t4iO 'Jenorui /,ccoun‘;ln:i Office 
r.u'1 C/A, lii-jctor of iVil.iliGoace r.'el v!.o Cc:.T*trolior 

la Oi'eobev JJDZ? h-d j of c;>ric-.-:’r.;ac!*5nce c^vricrriiiig t‘:o v.n4it 4-cd 

conccxiUn:; iv utriciionr. c.: xz\'lo\:i In tbe crea of 

ya>*i'n’ : rex'o token by CIA to nluco t'.va GccenJ. 

Ar:f:o -'. itin:; Ofl tco in r. en i\» a coinr.v’jvo'.cive iv.vILt o" the or r:t 

uctlv.lttc .1 cf At J.3 c:u* vlojf hyr-yi-oT, -iAai''; ivicb-r o:icv.U',; r;r;eiv.liy 

i'cctricttcny on evu* uuOit of CIA. r.otl-/it.io^, '.fe a.> not lave r>u.^iioion5 
o.cc'.;j3 vO r.ili'i ccr >rfksaol%'.i x^vi.'s-rs on v. »:o»itiijuln:^ lade tlxat xieuid Vj 
ijrot'uatlTO of ovolvntiona lidpluL to t!io Congreea. 

Vo IL'iit id our r.i'.'J.c’.r to cclcotoil overt r.ctlvitioij aa I’.ococs to tSie 
covert (coniitliutial) aotlvitlco of CIA vvi c'nnicd ua. Va Ir.vo ivid no 
access x.'hotF.aevcz’ to the PL-ian Ct.rje.vent, uni va canrot oifoctively review 
and yvnluiti tha cctivitloa ot* tb.j Sv.v;;r<; Connonrnt 'becaaca tixo confi- 
dential and evert n.ctivitico of tnlc eovooniat nro integrates to cueli ca\ 
extent that xre cnwic!; tiilic I’cecjentfolj' ccrpreheneiv.e uaditOi V'e have Veen 
Civoa Gufllciont r cues 3 to javIsj rcesennhli' ccn3r?;i:enoivo roviox?3 of the 
overt, activities of tVe .ynteiUtieete Co rvencat, but evoh revieve, in our 
opinion, vlil no!- Ve proJAcrlvc of ui-.rlficant c'/nluations bccnur.e vo can- 
not fcnclDly ovalu-ito the o:lc.it to \rAiek neadod o'/oi-t informtioa in 
avsiilnbic for collection oi' c’iccrinlae the coed for the intelllf.'jnco in- 
forci-xtioa ccleoted for collnticn and vise in the produotloa of Ir.tollif sneo 
voporto. About '/J percent of the pr„nvnl cvpenditvroo of tlxa IntelUi'^xwc 
C;rvnent v.rlv.jo ,c v.v’r.x.Ll ril vv:.er v.fiente for v'Mrco.-'ol 

cervices r::;:Icre!i L;-i je '.iv j oa b-Aiiu o.C pj.To.vvl .yA.\-pc.nt ■.xxCht 
bi*oad (fiiOoIicca ostibjdsbei oy the intolllgcnco oerrainity the cj-eclfic 
inforcotion to bo convicted, collated, end used in tlxo proCactlon of 
IntoUiocaco repomia. 
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Rv/ Eased on oiur revlav> >w believe that (l) CIA la flaanclus certain 
' V Library of Confess activities vhloh cubatantloUy tronacead CIA'c In- 
terest and responsibility for providing a centralized reference aezvlce 
as a cer/ice of cocoon concern to tba IntelUscnce ccnznnity ond (2) 
aOnlnlatrative controls over CIA's covert field or^nnlzatlon^ the U.S« 
Joint Publications Research Ecr/lcc^ should be atrengthened. In cddl- 
tion« ve have <xuc8tloned the arrangeaents under vhlch CIA in financing 
certain activities at the Eeportaent of State. 


Two projects at the Library of Congress^ the Ibnthly Index of 
Rucolan Accessions and tlie East European Acceesion Indox> are 
being financed through the operating buigetn of tbs Office of Central 
Roforencs. The budgat of this oifice includes ^665,000 to finance 
these projects in flccal year 19ol. The projects produce publications 
vhlch ore prJjeirl}y dlBtrltutcd to public and privato research oi'^aalza- 
tlons and libraries in the fAiitod Ptaten ruid reny foreiyx nations, in- 
cluding co:nc ia the U.C.iv.r;. n.'U; satellite.?. Qlieeu pro.Jeetc, in our 
opiiUoa, cubs tan bially tivnsccr.r. CUk's interest rr.d respeasibiiity lor 
provtldlJi'S c. ccntril refc'ecaeo facility us r, i^ervieo o:? ccrisen coacorix to 
the int'jUlgeriCy ecjxiiiijity. 


• Ifa hivo '\;r-n r.dvici>:i by C7.,'. t‘ 
tin inteDjlg:r.cu it h .s 

lishai for i of these .L’ikl.;:es .I:; r/> 
but, there aro i-ortl.'rvj c>-.' tl.j 
tiO'i of the icvlejces that CIA ''ral'l. 
lorler uctive cOv:v:i.i-eritiCri\ v.c 
costs choiiLd ooutiuue tu ’-’e flcee.e- 


'.\t Vacci o.a n v-j.'icv of the i’'ocJ:: cf 

that V:.-. 

: icr iai-.’Tlii.c.’ee 

; u'eh orh tv.:'.*, :-y;a3 inco ■jr.V-ru.- 
}.vt to cc-utiv..;, cud the :1 k 

ru.'.'; ’.••ait ro.i'tlon of •cce /'obiv-e.'. 



Cortnin aCuiiil.itvatlvj crca?dvre.-> 

'..Krrfcinent to 

Ci.Va 

co.sr 

oi 0 


the actlvltlor. of ita co-.-ort f.leld or.r- 

r.i/.-ittcn, t:» 

) U.S. 

.Join 

: iMb 


Ucaticm i;er>eurch fer.'ice, fhciUd be 


lx? 

:ve lotJii a 


vised by CIA tlut ch'.ng.-;;: ore to be rai 

7 VA-'.OU VlLL 

ctre'A 

;th.'n th.03 


, controls. 


T\.*o projects i\t the bepa-et.'r.ent of -Ctato, the l-atlcrai IntoU-lfr.cice 
Survey aiid .Bio.'crji frdc uae bc.lug l ir.iacod hy CIA threu :U 

tha operating b.uiieaa ol tbs CLriec o’.’ C r-ntml I'ei’crenee and tV.e Oifioe 
of Easic Inix'LUve.'.ce . Tie tu.!cat:j of the to,-o offices Includa ^17, COO 
to finance tiJSse projects iu If/jl. Ir. April l?5i, ve vero advised by CIA 
that the Depai'tr.aat of Ftr-,to and CL\ ha-.’s been conciderias the poet.Velo 
trenefor of thece I'epca’troat ex' ft-r-.t-o acti'/’iti-eo to C.T.A, Cf.A presently 
has under conoidaratlon other :eitt-jr-e r•w^i^:ed by \is on th.eso fimr.-ei-u;; 
arrangonento, und ve will i'urri»',b you -with a c\>pplor,eatarj' letter ^.ben 
decision hao been reached theewn. 


Li i-.j f.v.ch U3 caano!:, xe on? •s;'.'.nlsa, M/>ly I’.cco.- 'f.i. jh r.-uy 

vorthvhilo audit objscti'/ua oa a continuing beolo, ve pl^ to cliscoatlaue 
our audit of CIA acti%ritle«. 



606 


Ue oro prepared to dlocuse these cattcxa vlth you should you oo 
d33lro. " 

A copy of thlo letter is being sent today to the Director of Central 
IntoUlscnco. 

. *' Sincerely yours, 

Con2>trollcr General 
o" the Uoitad States 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 








ASHtNGTON 25. D. C. 


OFFICE OF THE DIREtJOR 


17. May 1961 


The, Honorable Joseph Campbell 
Comptroller General of the United States 
V/ashington 25, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Campbell: 



I have your letter of 16 May 1961 enclosing a copy of your letter of 
the same date to the Honorable Paul J, Kilday with regard to your review 
of selected activities of the .Central Intelligence Agency for the purpose of 
determining whether the scope of the audit of the General Accounting 
Office could be expanded. 

I \vish to express my appreciation for your cooperation and under- 
stajiding since oar exchange of correspondence in October of 1959 wliich 
formed Uie basis on whicli we have jointly attempted to expand GAO audit 
activities in tlae Central Intelligence Agency. The reviews made by your 
representatives have brought a number of matters to our attention wliich 
have been helpful and on v/hich corrective action either has been or is 
being taken . 

I believe that over the years the audit of Agency activities by the 
General Accounting Office has been most beneficial and i-egret that you 
plan to discontinue it completely. Before final action is taken I should 
like very much to discuss mth you the possibility of your continuing an 
audit on some scale . 
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L«PM »«. OAIOM. AA. 

WALTCa MOaOLAO. oaco. 

AAMCO C. VAM lAMOr. AA. 
MnXiAM M. aATCt, WAff. 

ALVM C. O AOafML Wi*. 

WILLIAM O. ORAV. IMOb 
OOa WILMM. CALIA. 

nuMC c. oaMiat. ja^ n.j. 
otAOLta c. eaaiao. calia. 
AAAMR j. aacaca. m.t. 

CMAOLCl a. caAMAcaLAia. m«m. 

ALS«AI«Ca AlAtrc, N.t. 

OwaaAOO 9 . hai.l, mo. 

OCMALO O. CUMCr. OHIO 

ooocor r. ctaaaooo. rr» 


OOiCor W. IWAOT. CM1CA COUMML 


*. JMOt O. ■tWMPOaO . CMA>iO. 

M. *LAmfMOC.t^f*L 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
SUtTE SIS. HOUSE OFrtCC BUILDING 

WASHINGTQN 2$, D.C. . 


May 18, 1961 



Hor.orcble Joseph Cas'.pbell 

CoTipCrollcr General of the United States 

h'ashinaton 25, D, C. 

Dear Mr. Campbell: 

Tnis is \;ith reference to your letter of May 16 to Honorable 
Paul J. Kilday, Chaircan, Subcosvriittce on the Central Intclliijence 
Agency, Conmittec on Arr.cd Services. 

Mr. Kilday and I have discussed the contents of your letter 
at save length and in view of the course of action '..•bich you 
contemplate, I feel, it incutbent upon c.o to proi-ptly e:;pios;: i.iy 
judgment on this r.attcr. 

As you know, Mr, Kilday *s Subcc::ait tec gave coasidarnble 
attention to the audit conducted by the General Accounting Office 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. It vas fully recognised that 
there v;cre certain restrictions on the scope of the audit by the 
General Accounting Office, which restrictions were inherent in a 
relationship of this nature. However, the Subcocruittee v:as of the 
firm opinion that even a United audit of overt recounting actions 
would serve a wortV.vhile purpose. In furtherance of that judgnent, 
the Subconrcittec concluded that the limitations which were inherent 
required nore ocpericnced representatives of your office than had 
been assigned to this function. The Committee was gratified that 
you concurred in that judgr.cnt and inproved the quality of the 
representatives so assigned. 

I an of the fim opinion Chat the points which you raise in 
your letter to Mr. Kilday should be the subject of further discussions 
betwesa tiic Cc'-.mittca, the Gcnaral Accouv.tLng Office, and the Central 






Honorable Joseph Caispbell 
Page tuo 


May 18, 1961 


Intelligence Agency. Pending Che coopletipn of those discussions, 

I can not recoxnend too strongly against the course of action 
which you propose in the final paragraph on page two of your letter. 
Z know you raust fully appreciate that there are other overriding 
considerations which can not be divorced, under prevailing cir- 
cusstances, fro:o any change in the existing relationship between 
your office and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

I trust you will agree with lay fira belief that there is 
nothing In this situation i*ich requires precipitous ectlon. 

On the other hand, 1 want to assure you that the matters set 
forth in your letter v;ill be the subject of further consideration 
by Ur, Kilday's Subcamittce, in full consultation with your 
office, at a tic.c \;hich* better acco;;.':oaatcs the overriding 
requirements of national interest, 

I would aijprociata a response to this expression of p.y views. 

h'ith kindest regards, I ax 




COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON U 

B-133200 

MAY 2 3 1961 

Honorable Carl Vinsoni Chaiman 
Co:wilttee on Ar/ned Services 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr* Chairmani 

We acknov/lcdge your letter dated Hay 18, 1961, responJini to 
our letter of May 16 to the Honorable Paul J. Kllday, Chairr?.in, 
Subcommittee on the Central Intelligence Agency, Corrmlttce on 
Arfi’.oJ Services, relating to our rovievTS at the Central Intolllgenco 
Agency. 

Wc- are ninJful of the interest in our rovle-.vs at CIA es exprecsod 
by Chairi'ian Kild.iy end j-.rr.lv vs of his Subcownittec- to o r:cror.in;,'!tlv'9 
of our Offici; at en executive nrjcLing on f-ay 15, ,lv59. Afiei 
Ing th 'SC vie vs v.e Sncor.m.ed Chaii/'jri Kild-jy by lettiT dated .’.ey 2?; 
1959, that v;e boiicv-.o a breeder tyoo of audit nore in line v,ith 0 '.:r 
regular corprohensivt' auJit approrch v.as .'ippropriate for eur at 

CIA. The oxpanJv'd « ork v/eul'J include- an cxr-r.inetion of vouch red 
expenditures, in.l, ;.t t.h'.' outs'vc, the controls end pvocc'.'uvcs v;?,. i 
In praccssiiij exp-njiture:.. In .v.iditicn, ve -.ijuld .a:!;o en ■••;<j;:in...wicri 
of the support for unvcuch-:.\- J cxpcnditurcr. in Dccoraanco u3.t!i suclt 
egrc-CiT.cnt os to acce-ss os could bi arrancjej betivein CIA eiiJ our Office, 
I/O also otatsd in tnis letter that hei-ttofore v.e had cerricJ out only 
limited aualt work at CIA and th.'-t i/e did not boli'ove suci) li. sited 
work should be continued. 

Following osvv.ral dealings wiili the Director, Central Intel lig»;nce 
Agfncy, and nC'.Tibero of bis staff, ■ o txch.^ngc-d corresponienca in 
October 1959 which in tss?nce.- recognized th’t an :.udlt of Control 
Inteliisgcnco Agency -.vould have to be limited to rc-vic.vs outsidi- jti.c 
.areas of sensitive security operations on« 

(1) rvpendi turn's certified by the Director under 
Section 6 of Central Intolligtnce Act of 19-',9, 
as entnJed. 

(2) Certain activities In support of confidential 
opera. tions protected by the f.uthority to t!i? 

DLr'VCTC'r :;-'cvl '/U 


VTc ogreed th»t to the extent expenditures were certified by the 
Director as being of a confidential* extraordinary* or emergency 
nature* such expenditures nere not subject to examination by the 
General Accounting Office without the concurrence of the Director* 
Nonetheless* we were willing to broaden our activities at CIA within 
the principles laid down by the Director in his letter of October 16* 
1959, but we stated in our reply dated October 21* 1959, that In the 
event it appeared after a trial period our reviews were limited to 
such an extent that wo could not effectively and constructively 
accomplish j.ny worthwhile objectives we would consider whether or 
not the audit should be continued. 

Durini the onoulng 18 ironths we undertook to make rovie-ws of 
selected overt p.ctivilics as access to the covert activities -.vas 
not mida ,*Vi'.ll.'iblP to us. In this connection* access to th? octiv- _ 
itlcs of the Support CcfTponcnl in v=hlch we could be n:<p:r.ted to be 
most effective in our rcvl'.<s v :'S significantly limited because 
covert and overt activities of this component aro integrated. No 
\/cre not ebli? to rcvlc.f c-uf flcjently fir.enclal prop^'rty 

m inage.'.vnt, p^ocu:;-r. nt. ;r,i sr.tiviti'. 3 for any offfcLivo 

'"ippreis^l of the of thes • activities. Nur acc.-ss for 

0 rc-vLv " of tl'.c Irii'Tri;). »u ilt rr. a and r^;nrts u->s v-ry 

;inJ ■.;? h>'i ns a cc -ii-.t'rv’r to to;: ’•.ork of Inrp^ctor G-Vieral; 
t h f or L-, viv v.‘rc not to ippiv.l '.e the inb*rn'il r 

rilsvis '..Ithln l!u A'rncy, h-v.- :r..i rather ■>co ' co t.lv 

activities of tlio I ntv U hut the n'torv of thosv 

octlviiJos -n;l the i-ich of corpl rocr -o tn intornel r-;vl'.- • p ro or 
reports h?s si;nlfic-.ntly Jirltod cur c ffeetj V'.n ss in tills .ixse. 

In irr:.J-rt''V.ln^ to bxo'd .n sur levlc. s nl tho C- inrol Int -ll i jsnee 
Agr-ncy, ••■o ricoonie.o-i iiv. t th:* nature of i ctivi ti;'.' of thic tj’cncy 
presented pi-obKms on sufficient brs.'vJth of covoraoe end rsvi ol 
detail foi' the purpose of v-'chin'; ssund conrU'oicns. i/e ovt*/ 
effort to bro- ien our j .vi-:.. of th ■ -.ctiviti-. s of the •Vj:noy x.ifnin 
the Hull tatlons hich •.■ere placed on us* enl v.e -irls'n to assur' you our 
conclusion that ■. u could net effcctlv'-ly .'.cco,':pli sh any ■.•orth .bile 
audit obj' stives at CIA on a continuing basis wss reached only oftcr 
censidf ring .sll ;h > factors es •••? cu-i then. li.'. vever* f.-r/inj In ninJ 
your fir.n bjlief th.vt our -..crk should not bo discontinLvu uo v<lll 
continue cur li'iLtvd pxro'jre.T,. 

Vj'e noto ycur letter th.'.t Cheiman Kllday's 3vhccmnltte> 
will furth.^r coniiihr the cent 'nts of onr Icttor of J'.ey 16, nji J -.vo 
shall be pr.p-'.r-.'.! to r..ot with hin and the rtembars of his Subcor.r.ittc? 
at tlieir convonlfncu. 


ulr.c rely yjurs, 

:■( CA • 

Cc.-'ptrollcr Gt=nor..il 
of the United States 
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COMTTROUXII OCNCRAU OW THE UNITED STATES 
WASHmaroNU 


UAY 2 3 f98f 


Honorable Allen Dullssi Director 
Central Intelligence Agency 

Dear Mr* IXillest 

Vfe acknowledge your letter dated May 17, 1961 » responding to 
our latter of May 10 to you relating to our reviews at tha Central 
Intolliganco Agency. 

Wo acknowledge also your appreciation in our Joint atttiiipt to 
expand the Giniral Accounting Office activities at the Control 
Intelligence Agoncy .-nJ your cernt-nt that the reviewo naJe by our 
reproovntatlvas hiv'.* bc-^n helpful. Ac noted In our lettrr of 
i.'.iy 16, 1951, wo Jo not btlicvr- tint v.a have had sufficient acci ss 
to pornit U5 to rj:I;v revio. s sufficient in scope* to be helpful to 
the- Congress enJ for this reason v;o planned to discontinue the 
audit tTt this tlr.e. Your letter notes tint over the years the 
tforlv of the C'naral Accounting Office has be.n r.ost bonv-ificlnl 
to you. 

V.V bfllcvr* It is epproprlsU her-j to clarify the ccepe of our 
work progren pr*'csding the rtvlcws that were unjertaken following 
our cxchongs of letters in October 1909. 

Following the enactrsent of the Centri»l Intelligence.’ Agency 
Act in 1949, the then Director of the Agency requestedi that not- 
wlthstandin:i the very broad end unusual powers granted to the 
C'-ntral Intelligence Agency by the act .an .audit of oxpen dlturos 
at the* site as piovloucly performed by tha C'.neral Accounting 
Office ba continued. Acconiingly the Canaral Accounting Offlcj 
continued to nvako audits of vouchered uxpenditures under tlic sama 
arrangements that ••.ere in effi-ct with the predecessor C'-ntral 
Intc'lllgsncc t-roup. In view of the provisions of 3-:ctlon 0 of 
the Central Int-. llljencc- A.gcncy Act no exceptions were t-aken to 
any txpen'dlturcs but questionable pcy.ncnts cooing to our attention 
wer-'j rrferrul to the CIA Ccaptroller's Office for corrective acticn, 
i.'e .did not aiek'; .a substantive i'c-vl-»v of Au-ncy nollciis nor of it'; 
pr<3ctic..-3 .'-ui p.oc-'-i'Jr:r. ;n *. .“-.jo no ..uiVc of exp* nultur;?5 o/ 

unvouchered funds. ... 
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Koweveri et th* tlat of the ensctaent of CIA legislation In 
1949 MO were In the process of applying tbt co3pr(^henslve audit 
approach to the activities of eiost Governaent agencies* Under 
this audit approach our basic purpose is to review and evaluate 
the manner in which the agj^ncy or activity under audit carries 
. out its financial responsibilities. Vfo construe financial rc> 

' sponsibilitlcs as including the expenditure of funds and the 
utilixatlon of property and personnel in furtherance only of 
authorized programs or activities in an effectivet efficient 
and econoaicol nannor. In carrying out this typo of audit we 
examine the organization's structure and review the established 
agency policies for confonnity to legislative intent and applica** 
bility to agency activities. Wo also excinine agency practices 
and procedures follo.«od in carrying out the agency policies and 
ooke a selective examination of actual transactions as o means 
of appraising the Application of ogrncy practices and prccf-Jurcs. 
It v.*as this kind cf a rc.vic.' that >n propost-d for the Central 
Intelligence A:;cncy in nccorJancc ..ith rthstev^r agre r.ent we 
could resell with you as to scerss to tlie recorJs. Cur k.ork dur- 
ing the last id ninths h.is Jcr.ensLr'it-.; to us chat undi;.r existing 
security i-f itrietic'ns -io not h-.vj •ufficl'"!)* acc. ss to ,-mka 

cs.rprthcnsivc' xcvx.-s t-f C7A ,-cttvltlo: cn •:< Cw.linuinj h:;{.is 
thatv.oulJ b- productiv:- cf <:V. luilit-ns i.-.lpful to th'. Congress. 

Kc dec-ply .^ppr-ci ito your int-^rest in the possihllity of 
contlivjln'j cur i.ork at th* C. ntra). Int llly^nc.'} Ag.iicy cn fo.M - 
sc-'ilo end we are pr-'parod to discuss tMs pror i'Ct at yr.ur cen- 
vcnlenco. ior th? pr.c-.'nt end p:n.ilnj ulscussicns v. ith you r.ni 
apprapriots ccnjrcsilcml interests, we viill continue cur lir.uttd 
program. 

Slnc^rvly yours, 


, lossya 

' Coi'ptroller General 

of the United States 
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COMPTROLLCn GCNERAU OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON'S 

B-133200 

jVjM 2 ^ ^962 

Honorable Carl Vinson, Chairrsan 
ComaitCee on AtTcd Sarvicaa 
House of Represcntatlvda 

Dear Mr. Chalrtrin; 

By letter dr.toJ !;.'y 16, 1961, to Honorable Paul J. Kllday, 
Chatman, Special SuIj ::.. uttfo, Central Intel licence Asency, 
Coinlttee on Arr :vi .r\- , H.-us-.: cf Rcprosontetlvcs , we reported 
upon our review; r » r-.il>c 'i ;.oclvjtver; of Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) for th.; .-e of oetcr.rii-.lng whether the scope of 

the audit c£ 0 :.- "-.'i ( ••ccut'.-.f n;-. Ofiice ccuKi be expended 
Bufctcicntly tc : -oc. ;>1> cr •.-rcr.Trnsivo evaluations of CIA 

activities. Ii J'l- . v •■•o that under the existing 

security I'O'tr i . . • r " . ", i. :c 'u. it ot C:.« ccMviUicn \i 2 did not 
have cuff Ic’ c'.iu w.-.r.:-.,. v ■ ■, '.’.e c. pr^hcmlv.-! rovi..'i.'n on a continu- 
ing basis tr.'t e I . ; *.v-cct\v * of evclc:.cicn.s l.clpful to the 

Congress {;nd Lh/.t ,!• to c < cernt J »;•;« the ■.■orh. 

Veur li '.l ;" to i... .-.I li', l-6i, roco. ■ri'..d 3 J thr.t I’n.’. 

audit net b.! iccv',: . ; c % end acco-.iin-'ly 1 .'.ve 

centlnued esr :.m Ch chj oevnro. 1 1:-. I t;.Cicns pieced 

upon ur.. tur jc r,.vi , confir-.-J wholly to certain units 

In the Intel II nee Co- '.nint, !.'.vn net resulted in any cUenge in 
oar vlcvi thou •v.tl.' tl;v, i-acurity restrictions on cur audit 

of CIA activities '.ra '.o rtwt sufficient access to effocttvely 

cccc3:plijh i ny '.’cr i r. I audit chjacttv.ea at CIA on a continuing 
basis, h'c are sub utting tf. ic letter so that you nay consider 
further our views on this ratter at this time. 

The limitations placed upon cur audit activities at CIA are 
severe. Vcl lowing several rcetings v/ith the Director, Central 
Intolllgericti Agency, an I .-O'.bers of his staff, ws exohangad 
correspondence in (ateber 19o? which in essence recognized that an 
audit of CTA would 'r.tv? to be liulted to reviews outside the orcas 
of sensitive security oparatlcna on: 

(1) E/piMiditurcs ccrtlfio.d by the Director under 
Ccatinn L- of Contra.l Intelligence Act of 1949, 

a ,i iwr ' - J . 

(2) Certain activities in support of confidential 
operations protected by the authority to the 
Director under Section 8. 


BEST AVAILABLE COPY 
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Ue agreed that to the extent expenditures were certified by the 
Director as being of e confidential, extraordinary, or csergency 
nature, such expenditures were not subjects to exaalnatlon by the 
Cennral Accounting Office without the concurrence of the Director. 

The activities in support of the confidential operations Cfiibraced 
^practically all cf the adrainlstratlva operations. KoneChelcss, we 
^ , were willing to etteopt to cake on audit at CIA within the principles 
stated by the Director in his letter of October 16, 1939, but In cur 
reply dated Cctobar 21, 1959, we stated that in the event it appeared 
after a trial period our reviews were Halted to such an extent that 
we cculd not effectively and constructively eccorpllsh any worthwhile 
objectives we would consider whether cr not the audit should be 
continued. 

During the ensuing ?.0 nenths v;e undortooh to uahe reviews of 
selected evert activities as access to the covert ectivirles wn3 not 
nade available to us. In thin ccnnoctinn, access to th"*. activities — 
of the Support Co,-;pon;nt in wh.ich ;.’c could be CKiicctcd Co be r ost 
effective in cur reviews v:.c •iicnificeutly li'.'iltcd bucii.inc ccvcrC 
and evert activities oS ti.in cc . p: nent. are ti:tc;^raucd . .e w?re n-.t 
able to revic'..' nuf Cic.'-;ntiy fin.'nclul rruVii-.o '.ent, pre.-nrty r '■ '..’r.t , 
contrectln;' , niocuiU''. eiit , •' nJ sij-ilci: £>cLlvitius Icr ..ny offoctivo 
nppruiowl of ths adr'lnistiv.. ion cf these activiVi ’s. tur a.;.'-:.;; for 
n review of the intevr^il cu.llt pro;;ran sni roporr.s very 
end \.'e had no uccnr,.-; wh;;cev.!.- to tc.c w.irh of the Iinp';;t:v C -'ll I ; 
thoroforo, we w:re ust to f.ppra.iso the intrvncl ve.’'. ■sch.-iulv-'S 

within f.hv Ar;ency. ,’c l.u'. e lisd vethev occes;; Co clr c‘ r.r.iv i i i*,': 

of the Intolll'-cnci C o.ipcpent, but che nature of these t c t Iv i I los c-.l 
the lack of co-pleto access to intvrr.ul revic > pro^-,.:a r.s f.r.i rz' ';rCs 
has significantly liu'ltcJ cur effectiveness; in uh.is erea. 

In uniortcV.lng to tiuhe revlovs at the Central Intall l[;rnu* /';;onc;.', 
\ia recognized that the nature of the activities of this /y.oi'sy pre- 
sented problems c.T sufficient breadth of ccs'erega end rsvlsw cf detail 
for the purpose of reaching sound ccnclusicns. ‘.le hove f.fdo'fevery 
effort to brordon our review cf the accivitles cf the /.o£;ncy vflthln 
the llnltaticnn which v/jce placed on us, and we wish to assure yosi 
that our conclusion that \;-3 could not effectively ccccTepllch a.:y 
worthwhile audit objectives tc CIA on n continuing basis was reached 
only after considering all the factors es we saw then. 

To obtain the n-ixlrcun effectiveness of a General Accounting Off lea 
cudttr^Bf^OiA activities, it would ba necessary for cur audit ccaff to 
lisva nearly conplete access to Cl.- activities. liowever, wo believe It 
to be possible to per fora reasonably corprohenslve reviews of CIA 
activities iC va ’.JiCi a.-r'.i tted co.'plate access to tha r-dvlnlstratlva 
activities, such as financial, procurenant, peeparty, a.N. ,'jrs.nn>3l 







oanagenent and Internal review activities that are perforeed In 
support of both sensitive, and nonsensltivs operations of CIA. 

We appreciate your Interest In our work at CIA and the 
cxpres&xcn of your views on the discontinuance of our work there 
is invited. We ore prepared to discuss these natters further with 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 

"OToseph Cacpbell 


Co'jptroller General 
of the United States 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
SUITC^I^, House OFriCC BUIUHNO 
■3a I'i^ ^'ASHINGT0N*2S. O.C 


JvOy 18^1902 


OOMITf W. CMCF I 




Honorable Joseph CanpbsU 
The CoaptroHer General 
of the United States 
’JacMncton 25, D. C. 




Dear llr. Ccnpbell: 


I have read yo-or letter of June 21, 19^/ coneernint; the re- 
strict ions on yo'Jir perforrence of an audit of the Central Intclli- 
cence Agency and your opinion that ns a result of these restrictions 
yon covild not effectively accccnplich any \/orth:d:ile niwiit objectives 
ot the Central Intellircn.cc J.z~^.cy, 


I believe the restrictions you not vrith j.n the Central Intelli- 
cence Agency are necessary for the proper perfoitiance cf its ir^telli- 
t'cncc ccti^-lticG and should be naintained. Also, Mr. McCone has 
infomed ne that anonc the rcorcanlzational steps he has carried out 
is a Eajor GtrenctheninG of the comptroller and internal audit functions 
in the Agency. Consequent!;/-, I believe you have not the objectives of 
ny letter of J5ay I8, 19^1, \.'hich recorrsnded that you continue your \^orU 
in the Aconcy at that tine, and since after this trial period you feel 
confimsd in your opinion th.at it is not a vorthvhilc effort, I will 
accept your conclusion that you should vithdrai; freo further audit 
activities in the Central Intellicdnce Acency. 


Sincerely, 



Ctiaiman 
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COMrrKOLLCM CCNCMAC 
OF THE UNITCO STATES 
WASMINOTON 

JUL ^ 





Diiar l<if. Cliairmaa: 



Your lottor dated July 13, 1962, on turthar 
ttuJit activities by tbs General Accounting Cfcice 
at C'lntr.^l lnteUl.vnc* Agency is acknovlsilgcd. 


Your uccftf. j£-ico or our conclusion that •■.c 
withJins; fror. lurthir audit activitlca at thlc 
Ag 1'5 o;<,'.rcci«?.tcd nnd v-» ;/ill pioccc-.*. to ca..'~ 
pU:.;'.' thi vor’.'. tl»ct is in prb’ceis rt a rolaclviily 
early c!ato. 


3 In core Jy, 

Jonoph Caapb,'!! 

Cc.cptrol lar C uneral 
of tha b'nitcui States 


lionombla Carl Vinsen 
Chaif-Tun, Coi'mittaa on 
Arned Services 
House o£ daprasantfitivea 








Part E.— Letter of November 10, 1975, from Mr. Staats to Chair- 
man Pike responding to questions raised during the July 31 
hearing. 


COMPTROU.ER GENERAI. OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON. O.C. 2094* 



B-179296 Novetr.ber 10, 1975 

B-133200 


The Honorable Otis G. Pike, Chairman 
Select Committee on Intelligence 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

This letter responds to your request dated October 8, 
1975, for advice and recommendations for the Committee's 
consideration. Since July 31, 1975, when your Committee 
received our testimony regarding the relationship between 
the General Accounting Office and the intelligence 
agencies, our staff has been in contact on several 
occasions with the Committee staff to render assistance 
and advice wherever possible. During one of these recent 
meetings we discussed a series of questions posed to us 
near the end of the July 31 hearing. We were requested 
to supply the Committee with a written statement with 
respect to the issues raised by those questions. 

This letter sets forth our views on the topic of 
distinguishing, for budget and cost-accounting purposes, 
between "intelligence” and "non-intelligence" expenditures 
This letter also addresses the topics of (a) legislative 
changes needed to facilitate meaningful GAO audit of 
intelligence activities and (b) the establishment of a 
separate personnel clearance and physical security system 
for the GAO and for the Congress. 

A general observation ought to be made as background 
to the specific points upon which you have asked our com- 
ments. The Congress must first make certain fundamental 
determinations as to the manner and methods by which it 
will exercise its oversight role. Once this set of basic 
decisions has been made, the role of the GAO in support 
of the legislative review function can be more easily and 
precisely determined. Until these matters are resolved, 
GAO's review activity with respect to the intelligence 
agencies will be severely circumscribed by the combination 
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of legal and practical inhibitions outlined in our 
July 31 testimony. Therefore, we see any expansion of 
our sphere of activity in this area as being particularly 
dependent upon a strong and clear endorsement from the 
congressional oversight committees. 

^Intelligence” Budget and Costs 

The Congress will ultimately have to define the 
intelligence community by establishing the activities it 
wants included in an "intelligence" budget; otherwise, 
it will be left to the executive branch agencies to 
develop their own interpretations of the concept of 
"intelligence." For example, does the Congress want to 
classify Civil Service Commission or Federal Bureau of 
Investigation background investigations on applicants 
for Federal employment as being intelligence-gathering 
for budget purposes? One way this congressional defini- 
tion might be made would be in the statement of jurisdic- 
tion of any new committees which might be created, e.g., 
a joint committee on intelligence. 

Once the Congress has outlined the activities which 
it wants identified and reported in the intelligence 
budget, it will be possible to establish guidelines for 
the executive branch to follow in developing and submit- 
ting the budget. The following concepts appear to merit 
consideration in the establishment of those guidelines. 

Installations established for the sole purpose of 
intelligence-gathering should be fully budgeted for under 
the intelligence budget. This would include all support 
and administrative costs as well as the direct costs of 
intelligence-gathering. Where an intelligence component 
is only part of an installation's mission, the costs of 
that component should be identified and included in the 
intelligence budget, provided that the intelligence por- 
tion of the overall mission meets defined criteria of 
cost significance. In addition to the direct costs of 
the component, there should be included an appropriate 
share of the support or administrative costs of the 
installation. 
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Xn budgeting for capital investment in equipment or 
facilities; that part of the investment which is for the 
purpose of intelligence-gathering as defined by the Con- 
gress should be identified and included in the Intelligence 
budget. This identification is relatively simple when the 
equipment or facility is solely or primarily used for the 
purpose of intelligence-gathering. Where the equipment or 
facility is multipurpose, it is more difficult to identify 
the amount of investment which should be identified in the 
intelligence budget. However, the Congress should make 
clear its interest in having the intelligence investment 
determined on a reasonable basis and reported to the 
Congress along with the rationale used in making the 
determination. As an example, if out of a force of 30 
ships of a type two were normally deployed on intelligence 
missions, it would be reasonable when budgeting for a 
replacement ship to use 6 2/3 percent of the total cost in 
computing the amount of intelligence investment. 

Multimission organizational units when scheduled to 
perform intelligence-gathering missions would be budgeted 
for in the intelligence budget, again with the proviso 
that the intelligence costs should be large enough to 
warrant separate treatment. All direct costs and an 
appropriate share of the costs of the administering organ- 
ization would be included in the intelligence budget. 
Extraordinary repair and maintenance costs attributable to 
the intelligence-gathering mission would also be budgeted 
for as intelligence. 

Legislative ' Changes ^ 

You have also asked us to identify some of the specific 
statutory changes needed to enable GAO to conduct thorough 
audits of the intelligence community, as well as some 
estimate of the manpower requirements associated with such 
audit efforts. As a result of the Committee's request, our 
Offi.ee of General Counsel has provided the Committee staff 
draft legislative language to enlarge the scope of GAO's 
audit authority with respect to funds expended on the 
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certificate of the head of a department or establishment. 
We are ready to continue to assist the Committee in this 
manner. 

On the subject of certified expenditures, it seems 
quite clear that any meaningful GAO review will be 
dependent upon the revision of existing law. As we 
noted in our July 31 prepared statement, the existing 
legal restrictions on our authority are found in the 
organic Central Intelligence Agency statutes and in cer- 
tain limitations written into annual appropriations acts 
for a number of agencies. In addition, there are other 
provisions of permanent law, to which we referred in the 
appendix to our July 31, 1975, letter to the Committee, 
which we believe ought to be considered by the Committee. 
The significant legal citations are; 10 U.S.C. 7202(a), 
relating to expenditures on the certificate of the 
Secretary of the Navy; 28 U.S.C. 537, concerning con- 
fidential expenditures by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion upon the certificate of the Attorney General; and 
section 6(a) of P.L. 86-36, relating to non-disclosure of 
information pertaining to the National Security Agency. 

V7hile we do not believe that removal or relaxation of 
these legislative provisions will alone insure the type of 
legislative branch oversight which your Committee or the 
Congress may desire, any reviews GAO might want to make in 
the future with respect to intelligence expenditures would 
be dependent, at a minimum, on appropriate statutory 
alterations. Moreover, even where there are no statutory 
bars to GAO reviews and access to information, we have- 
sometimes experienced difficulties in securing necessary 
access to agency records. We have therefore sought 
legislation to provide a judicial resolution of these 
problems. In the Senate, the bill is S. 2268, upon which 
we testified on October 2, 1975, before the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee on Reports, Accounting and 
Management; our proposed legislation has not yet been 
introduced in the House of Representatives. A current 
case-in-point is the matter of our review of the FBI's 
domestic intelligence operations, wherein there has arisen 
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a dispute over GAO's access to investigative files on a 
random sample basis. This situation was discussed in 
our testimony on September 24 , 1975, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Civil Rights and Constitutional Rights, House 
Judiciary Committee; copies of the GAO statement have 
been provided to the staff of your Committee. Of course, 
there is another option, which we mentioned in our 
testimony before your Committee; this option would be to 
seek explicit legislative authority for GAO audit of the 
intelligence agencies and access to the requisite informa- 
tion. Unlike the approach represented by S. 2268, this is 
not a course of action which we have pursued, but neither 
have we ruled it out. Your Committee could devote some 
~ - attention to the possibility of recommending such legisla- 
tion in its final report. 

Our Office has quite limited familiarity with the 
scope and nature of the operations of the intelligence 
agencies, since we have not conducted any systematic self- 
initiated reviews of intelligence activities. In our 
testimony we identified several areas of activity where we 
believe that, given the necessary authority, we could con- 
duct useful management-type reviews. However, the magnitude 
of the effort required to actively pursue these lines of 
inquiry can only be realistically assessed after we have 
obtained some actual experience under whatever revisions 
or clarifications Congress might make in our statutory 
authority. We would follow the practice we observe with 
respect to audits of other Federal programs and activities-^ 
to make a preliminary survey to acquaint ourselves with the 
program or activity to a sufficient, degree that we can 
identify specific areas or issues warranting further review 
because of their potential for improved efficiency or 
economy or because of an apparent need to focus management 
attention in order to achieve more fully the intended 
results of the program or activity. As this approach 
implies, the manpower expenditure at the outset, or survey 
stage, is usually much less than that which takes place 
later on during the full-scale review. Therefore, we would 
anticipate, under the circumstances stated in the Committee's 
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Inquiry, that in the beginning we would expend the equivalent 
of several man-years of effort, with an undetermined but 
probably significant increase in effort thereafter. Of 
course, this would be largely dependent not only on the 
nature of changes which might be made in existing laws, 
but also on the interests of the appropriate oversight 
structure in the Congress. 

Personnel and Physical Security 
for Intelligence Information 

The Committee's third area of interest, in which you 
requested our comments, concerns personnel security 
clearances and physical custody of sensitive intelligence 
documents. It was suggested that the GAO could and should 
develop a procedure for its own use and that of the Congress 
which would be independent of the executive branch. 

We do not believe that the development and operation of 
a separate set of procedures for making determinations on 
personnel security clearances or for maintaining physical 
custody of highly sensitive intelligence information would 
be worth the difficulty and expense entailed. Routine "Top 
Secret" security clearances are granted to our employees 
when the nature of their work requires. We have experienced 
no particular difficulties or delays in receiving the 
results of the full field investigations conducted for us by 
the Civil Service Commission on a reimbursable basis. With 
respect to special clearances required for access to 
intelligence data, we have to date not needed more than a 
relatively few, primarily for those members of our staff 
dealing with the National Security Agency. While these 
clearances are more time-consuming than "Top Secret" 
clearance, we have recently noted a decrease in the time 
lapse between the request for a clearance and the notifica- 
tion that it has been granted. We have observed nothing to 
suggest that our requests for clearances are not treated as 
expeditiously as internal executive branch requests; indeed, 
it is possible that some priority is being given to our 
requests. 

Further, with regard to physical custody of sensitive 
information, we maintain possession of many documents which 
are classified "Secret" or "Top Secret." However, special 
types of safeguards are necessary to maintain possession of 
many categories of intelligence information. As a practical 
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solution, when a question might arise concerning where 
intelligence information is to be kept either during 
or after a GAO review, we would have no problem if the 
executive agency were to have physical custody of the 
extra copies of the report and the supporting work- 
papers, provided we had an agreement that recognized the 
right of access on the part of our employees. In fact, 
during the July 31 hearing, we referred to just such a 
situation where the extra copies of our report to the 
House Armed Services Special Subcommittee on Intelligence 
on certain CIA activities and the workpapers v;e compiled 
in conducting the review are retained at CIA headquarters, 
subject to availability to our staff. 

On the other side of the question, there is the 
problem of the need to develop capabilities and techniques 
for conducting our own full-field investigations, the 
matter of the degree of co-operation we could expect from 
law enforcement agencies, informants, institutions of 
learning and other investigative sources which may be 
hesitant to deal with an agency other than one with which 
they have had long-standing and well-refined working 
relationships, and the core issue of the recognition or 
lack of recognition which might be accorded to such security 
clearances by those agencies from whom, after all, the 
needed information is to be obtained. In addition, there 
''would obviously be a question concerning the propriety of 
a legislative branch agency conducting intimate background 
investigations on Members of Congress and congressional 
staffs, should any such system include the Congress as well 
as GAO. 

A less drastic alternative is now in effect on a pilot 
basis, under the sponsorship of the House Government 
Operations Committee. Under the procedures worked out 
between the Committee, the GAO, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the existing executive branch investigative 
resources provide the necessary data and reports, while the 
Committee Chairman, after obtaining advice from GAO 
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officials conversant with security investigation matters, 
makes a determination with respect to each Committee 
staff member as to whether he will grant a security 
clearance. A copy of the Chairman's formal determination 
is forwarded to GAO for reference control purposes; the 
investigative files and reports remain property of the 
Committee. Agencies needing security verification may 
be permitted to review the security files in the Committee 
offices. 

Some consideration has been given to the possibility 
that, if this procedure proves successful, the other Com- 
mittees of the Congress will be able to make use of this 
system. At present, the Committee has forwarded several 
applications to GAO for referral to the Civil Service 
Commission, but no application has yet proceeded through 
all the steps specified. Intelligence clearances and 
atomic energy *'Q” clearances have been recognized, however, 
as a separate problem and are not covered by this new pro- 
cedure. Should the Committee desire additional information 
about this matter, our staff is available to discuss the 
details with the Committee staff. 

New Oversight Committee 

Your October 8 letter invites our views and recommenda- 
tions with respect to the actions for legislative and 
administrative reforms which the Committee might consider. 
Looking toward a future which seems certain to be 
characterized by a different congressional approach to 
oversight of the intelligence agencies, we would be in 
favor of a joint committee arrangement to carry out this 
function. The experience of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy provides an example of House-Senate co-operation to 
limit the number of persons in both houses who need to have 
detailed knowledge of sensitive matters and to limit the 
number of necessary supportive staff. In addition, a joint 
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committee would constitute a focal point with which 
GAO could co-ordinate its future review efforts and 
to which we could properly report our findings. To 
be fully effective and to insure public confidence 
that oversight is being truly exercised by the Congress, 
the joint committee will have to be representative of 
the whole Congress and membership on the committee should 
be for a fixed duration. The specified period of member- 
ship should be long enough that sufficient knowledge and 
expertise in the intelligence community can be acquired 
by the members. It will probably also be desirable that 
there be members of the joint committee who hold con- 
current membership on other standing committees having 
jurisdiction over some significant portion of the 
intelligence community. 

On the administrative side, while we are not privy 
to information necessary to form specific views, we would 
strongly endorse the principle that agency internal audits 
functions should be performed actively, by competent and 
adequately staffed offices, armed by clear and broad 
authority, with reporting responsibility to the highest 
levels of management. Similarly, the budget review role 
of the Office of Management and Budget should be confirmed 
and, if necessary, strengthened. 

In conclusion, we recogniee the possible need for 
adjustments to our internal structure and operating pro- 
cedures in order to accommodate the special needs associated 
with any significant reviews of intelligence activities. If 
the future brings us a more meaningful rojfe to perform, you 
may be assured that GAO will make the necessary adaptations. 

We trust that our observations will be helpful and if 
we can further assist in developing specific legislative 
language or in any other way, please let us know. 



Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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Appendix VI. -Office of Management and Budget staff: 
Biographical sketches. _ 


■ 'VV. 


' . 



EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMr NT AND BUDGET 

WASHINGTON. O.C. 20503 


JAMES T. LYNN 


James T. Lynn is Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, an Assistant to the President and a member of 
his Cabinet. 

Mr. Lynn came to the Federal governmnt in March 1969 
as General Counsel of the Department of Commerce and became 
Under Secretary of that Department in April 1971. From 
February 1973 until becoming Director of 0MB in Feb'ruary 
1975, he served as Secretary of Housing and Urban Development. 

Mr. Lynn was born in Cleveland, Ohio, on February 27, 

1927. He graduated summa cum laude from Adelbert College 
of Western Reserve University in 1948 with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in economics and political science. He received 
his Bachelor of Laws degree magna cum lauUe from the Harvard 
Law School in 1951 . 

Returning that year to Cleveland, Mr. Lynn started 
practice with the law firm of Jones, Day, Cockley and Reavis. 

He became a partner in 1960 and remained with the firm until 

he entered public service in 1969. 

Hr. Lynn is married to the former Joan Miller of Cleveland. 
They live in Bethesda, Maryland, with their three children, 
Marjorie, 19 (now in college), Peter, 16, and Sara, almost 14. 


* * * * * 


/ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OITICr OF MANAr.FMFNr AND nUDGCT 

WAhMINGION, U.( . 20SU.1 


Paul H. 0*Nein 


Paul II. O'Neill became Deputy Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget on December 9, 1974. Ho was the 
agency's first official to be confirmed by the Senate 
after- Congress placed that requirement on the 0MB Director 
and Deputy Director in 1974. 

Mr. O'Neill was nominated by President Ford after 
serving for nearly two years as Associate Director of OHB 
for Human and Community Affairs. 

A Federal career executive, Mr. O'Neill joined 0MB ' s 
predecessor, the Bureau of the Budget, in 1967 as an 
examiner in the health unit. He had been a systems analyst 
in the Veterans Administration for the preceding six years. 

At 0MB he led task force groups in the development of welfare 
reform and health insurance proposals. He later headed' the 
human resources programs division and was Assistant Director 
for Human Resources and General Government when he was named 
Associate Director in 1973. 

Mr. O'Neill was born in St. Louis, Mo., on December 4, 
1935. He spent two years with a general contracting firm in 
Alaska before entering Fresno State College, where he received 
a Bachelor's degree in economics in 1960. He studied further 
at Claremont Graduate School and George Washington University, 
then gained a master's degree in public administration from 
Indiana UniveVsity on completion of a year's study as a Fellow 
of the National Institute of Public Affairs. 

In 1971 Mr. O'Neill won a William A. Jump Foundation 
meritorious award for skill in program analysis and in 
formulating human resources programs. 

Mr. O'Neill is married to the former Nancy Jo Wolfe of 
Iowa City.*' They live in Fairfax, Va., with their three 
daughters and one son. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMI- NT AND BUDGET 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 2OS03 


DONALD G. OGILVIE 


Donald G. Ogilvie was appointed Associa tc*’ Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget for Wational Security 
and International Affairs in September 1974. 

In this capacity ho oversees the preparation and administra 
tion of the budget in the Departments of Defense and State, 
U.S. Agency for International Development, Export- Import 
Bank and other Federal agencies involved in international 
affairs. Mr. Ogilvie also coordinates legislation which 
affect these agencies and seeks to develop more efficient 
and economical management in the national security and 
international affairs programs. 

Hr. Ogilvie had been Deputy Associate Director for Manage- 
ment, National Security and International Affairs, from 
1973 until his appointment. Prior to joining OHB , he was 
President and Director of ICF, Inc., a Vlashington-hased 
management consulting and venture capital firm. From 
1967-69 he served as Division Head of the Southeast Asia 
Programs Division, Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Systems Analysis. 

Mr. Ogilvie graduated cum laude from Yale University with 
a degree in economics. He received an MBA degree from 
Stanford University Graduate School of Business. 

Mr. Ogilvie was born in New York City on April 7, 1943, 
and grew up in Connecticut. He is married to the former 
Fan White Staunton of Charleston, West Virginia. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogilvie and their two children reside in Washington, 
D.C. 


■k * * * * 


•"V 


Twits'' 
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DAVID SITRIN 

Deputy Associate Director, National Security 


David Sitrln was appointed Deputy Associate Director for National Security 
in April of 1974. He Joined 0MB in 1963 and within»the National Security ■ 
Division has been Air Force Branch Chief, Navy Branch Chief and Deputy 
Division Chief. 

After active duty in the Army, where he served as a rifle company commander, 
Mr. Sitrin was an administrative intern with New York State. Mr. Sitrin 
began his Federal career with the Navy Department in 1955 where he worked 
until he came to the BOB in 1963. He served as Budget Officer in the 
Bureau of Ships and Budget Analyst in the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Navy. 

Hr. Sitrin graduated cun laude from City College of New York in 1951. 

He received a Maxwell fellowship to Syracuse University, where he was 
awarded a ttastcr of Fuhlic Administration decree In 1952. lie also 
completed a year of graduate study at Stanford University under the 
President's Education Program in Systematic Analysis. 


Richard A. Stubbing 
date of birth: 6-13-30 

Ph. B. (Oc3nmerc5e) University of Notre Dame, 1952 
MBA (Finance) Harvard University 1954 
Graduate Stu^, Princeton University, 1967-68 

Active duty, U. S. Navy, 1954-1957. 


1957-1961 Cost Engineer, Eastman Kodak 

Bureau of the Budget, and Office of Management and Budget, 1962 to present. 


1962 - 1965 
1965 - 1970 


1970 - 1974 
1974-present 


Budget Elxaminer on Air Force 
ballistic missile programs. 

Budget Examiner on Procurement of missiles. 
Navy aircraft, tactical aircraft programs, 
tactical air forces and strategic offensive 
forces . 

Assistant Division Chief, National 
Security Division ' 

Deputy Division Chief, National Security 
Division 
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Arnold E. Donahue 

date of birth: 3-13-38 < 

GeorgetcMn U. AD (History) I960 
Princeton U.MPA (Pub Affairs) 1962 

1961 Economist, Ooinneroe Dept, (sumer intern) 

Intel Officer, CIA, 1962-67 

Bureau of the Budget and Office of Management and Budget, 1967 to present. 

1967 - 1975 Budget Examiner, Intelligence Unit 

1975 - Chief, Intelligence Unit, National 

Security Division 


Btory E. Donelson, Jr. 
date of birth: 12-12-22 

Syracuse U. AB (Pol Sci) 1947 *• 

(fovLc't studios) 1949 
DSS (Economics cind Geography) 1950 

US Amy, 1943-46 ’ 

Economics Analyst, CIA, 1950-53 
Li€dson Officer, CIA, 1954-55 
BeoonnadLssanoe ^)ecialist, CIA 1956-69 

Bureau of the Budget and Office of Monagennent and Budget, 1969 to present 

1969 to present Budget Examiner, Intelligence Unit, 

Naticmal Security Division 


Michael A. Driggs 
date of birth: 10-12-47 

Potomac State C 1965-67 

West Virginia University, AB (Pol Sci, Psych) 1969 
MPA 1973 

U.S. Arny, 1969-72 

Office of Management and Budget, 1973 to present 

1973 - present Budget Examiner, Intelligence Unit. 

NaticMial Security Division 


James T. Fblt 

date of birth: 7-11-41 

Univ. of Oklahoma, BA (Economics & Mathematics) 1963 
Univ. of California, MBA (Finance) 1965 

USA 1965-67 

1968-73 Professional Staff, Center for Naval Analyses 
1972-73 Senior Associate, Consolidated Analysis 
Center, Inc. 

Office of Management and Budget 1973 to present 

1973 to proscint Budget Fjcaminer, 
Intelligence Unit 
National Security Division 
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Willicun A. Mitchell 

date of birth: 5-29-17 

Clcmson C. BS (Govt. , Economics) 1938 
U of NC, MA (Dol Sci.) 19/10 
Fellow, Duke U, 1939-41 
Princeton U. MA (Politics) 1942 
Rosenwald Fellow, 1946-47 
D (Politics) 1948 

US Anry 1942-46 

Instructor in Politics, PriiKXJton U, 1941-42 

Instructor in Politics, Princeton U. 1946-47 

Consultant to Citizens Fed Ctte of Educ,OE, suirer 1947 

Asst. Prof. , Dept, of Pol Sci and Bur of Pub. Admin. U of VA. 1947-49 

Assoc Prof of Govt <md Head Govt Dept.U of Mass. 1949-52 

Consultant to Conin on Structure of Mass. State Govt., surrtter 1950 

Intelligence Officer, CIA 1952-57 

Senior CIA Rep. at Natl Indications Center, Pentagon 1957-63 
Assoc. Prof. Lecturer in Pol Sci, GWU, 1962-63. 

Bureau of the Budget and Office of Management and Budget, 1963 to present. 

1963 to present - Budget Examiner 
Intelligence Unit 
National Security Division 


James R. Oliver 

date of birth: 9-7-44 •- 

Brown U., BA (Inti Relations) 1966 
Americcui U, MA (African Area Studies) 1968 

US Amy, 1968-70 

Bureau of the Budget and Office of Management and Budget, 1967 to present 

1967 - 73 Budget Methods Specialist 
' Budget Review Division 

1973-prcsent - Budget lixaminer 

Into] ligc'ncc Unit 
National Security Division 


\ 




< 
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Appendix VII.— Additional correspondence and materials relating 
to the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Part A.— **CIA Organizational History in Brief*; March 1975 

(unclassified version). 


March 1975 


CIA ORGANIZATIONAL HISTORY 
. IN BRIEF 


Summary 

‘ During the nearly three decades of its existence; the Central Intelligence 
Agency, has continuously adjusted its organizational structiire to cope with 
changing conditions and responsibilities . Within the pattern of constant 
change; however, there have been four points at which major reorganizations 
have occurred. In its first two years, CIA took on numerous new activities 
and shifted responsibilities for those activities frequently. In 1951-52, two 
separate entities engaged in overseas operations were merged and the rapidly 
growing intelligence production function was reorganized. , Another massive 
change occurred in 1962. . A new Directorate was established to take over the 
many projects for technical, as opposed to clandestine human source, collection 
of information that were already underway and to assume the responsibility for 
conceiving and developing future technical collection t.y stems . Concurrently , 
the remainder of the Agency was reorganized and important command and 
control functions were centered in an Executive Director-Comptroller . In. . . 

1973 a number of activities were transferred organizationally , with emphasis 
on gfoujping together similar functions, and the Executive Director-Comptroller 
functions were dispersed. 

Initial Organization 

A Central Intelligence Group (CIG) headed by a Director of Central 
Intelligence (DCI) was established in January 1946_by President Truman, 
and it immediately began assuming intelligence functions carried out by^ 
various agencies during World War II . Concurrently , Congress was 
engaged in a review of the entire national security structvure, including 
intelligence, which resulted in the National Security Act of 1947 directing 
establishment of a Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) . The CIG was accordingly . ■ 
transformed into the CIA, which began with an organizational structure 
that included a number of administrative functions and four major operating 
components: * 

— The Office of Reports and Estimates , which was initially responsible 
for all finished intelligence production . The direct forerunner' of all the 
producing offices now in existence, it was subdivided repeatedly as the 


*See the 1947 organization chart. 
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production function grew In size and diversified in responsibility, 
was initially formed in the Central Intelligence Group by personnel 
transferred from State and the military services. 


It 



-c^The Office of Special Operations , derived from what remained of the 
wartime Office of Strategic Services (OSS), which had been attached to the 
War Department as the Strategic Services Unit in the immediate postwar 
period. It was responsible for espionage and counterespionage . Follow- 
ing OSS practice, worldwide communications and security support also 
were assigned to this operating Office. 


— The Office of Operations , responsible for overt and domestic collection 
of foreign intelligence. It, too, was formed partly out of the remnants of the 
OSS structure that had been attached to the Pentagon and included a coordinat< 
domestic collection activity which became the Contact Division. It also incorpe 
the broadcast monitoring assets of the Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
transferred from the War Department and foreign document centers taken over 
from the Army and Navy and merged into the Foreign Documents Division. 

— The Office of Collection and Dissemination , responsible for establishing 
intelligence collection priorities , coordinating the collection efforts of the 
various agencies, and organizing the dissemination of both raw intelligence 
and finished reports. It soon assumed control of reference and records 
centers as well. 


As additional activities and assets were transferred to CIA, they were added 
on to the existing structure. For example, joint military intelligence surveys 
became a CIA responsibility in October 1947; accordingly, the National Intelligence 
Survey program was organized in a Basic Intelligence Division of the Office of - 
Reports and Estimates . 

The National Security Council, established concurrently with the ClA, 
began issuing a series of directives in December of 1947 which shaped the 
subsequent structure and missions of CIA. One of the most significant ordered 
immediate expansion of covert operations and paramilitary activities . In 
response, on 1 September 1948, the Office of Policy Coordination was estab- 
lished.* It had an anomalous relationship with the rest of the Agency, since 
the NSC ordered it to remain as independent of the remainder of CIA as 
possible and placed it under the policy direction of the Departments of State 
and Defense. For OPC's first two years, policy guidance came directly from 


•SC' 


♦See the 1950 organization chart. 
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State and Defense, although the chain of command was through the Director 
of Central Intelligence. It was during this period, under OPC, that such 
activities as Radio Free Europe, the Committee for Free Asia, Radio Liberty, 
the Asia Foundation, and the youth, student, and labor programs of the ' ' 

Agency began. 

Shortly after the establishment of OPC, a Hoover Commission Task Force 
began making recommendations on national security organization; they were 
partially endorsed by the Commission itself in February 1949. A separate 
National Intelligence Survey Group headed by Allen Dulles filed its own 
report to the NSC in January 1949. The NSC subsequently directed merger 
of the Office of Special Operations, the Office of Policy Coordination and the 
Contact Branch. This could not be accomplished under the original charter 
of OPC, however, and no major change was made until General V/alter Bedell 
Smith took over as DCI in October 1950. 

The existence of both OSO and OPC meant that two clandestine organizations 
were responding to separate chains of command while working within many of 
the same foreign countries. They had caused continual difficulties — especially 
by competing for the '<xae potential agents — and General Smith immediately 
insisted that all ordeis to OPC be passed through him. He also designated a 
number of Senior Representatives abroad to coordinate the separate activities . 

By mid- 1951, integration of the two organizations had begun; complete integration 
was ordered in July 1952, although some overseas stations continued to report 
directly to the DCI through overseas Senior Representatives until 1954, ' The new 
joint organization was renamed the Clandestine Services; within it, an Internationa! 
Organizations Division was activated in June 1954 to handle student, youth and 
labor programs. 

General Smith also created two new Deputy Directors, one for Administration 
and one for Operations; the latter, redesignated the Deputy Director for.Plans 
(DDP) in January 1951, headed what became the Clandestine Services . 

Meanwhile reorganization of intelligence production offices was being 
undertaken. The Office of Research and Estimates was divided into the 
Office of National Estimates, responsible for national-level policy-related 
papers that projected analysis into the future, and the Office of Research and 
Reports (ORR), which handled economic and geographic, intelligence and the 
National Intelligence Survey program. A new Office of Current Intelligence 
was added in January 1951. A year later, a Deputy Director for Intelligence (DDI) 
was named, with supervision over the above offices as well as the Office of 
Scientific Intelligence, the Office of Collection and Dissemination, and the Office 
of Intelligence Coordination which had been directly under the DCI. In March 
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of 1952t the Office of Operations (engaged in overt functions: domestic 
contacts. Foreign Broadcast Information Service, and Foreign Documents 
Division) was placed under the DDI. And that November the Phc^ographic . 
Intelligence Division was established within ORR's Geographic Research 
Area. A separate Office of Basic Intelligence was formed in 1935. 

Between 1950 and 1952 the Agency grew markedly , Administrative 
support functions increased along with other activities. In February 1955, 
responsibilities for training, personnel admiidstration and communications 
were centralized in the Directorate for Administx*ation and the Directorate 
was renamed the Directorate for Support. By 1955, therefore, the basic 
structure of the current agency had been established.’^ The Director had 
three functional deputies, each in charge of a Directorate. Overt collection, 
analysis , and production of finished intelligence were centralized in the 
Intelligence Directorate. Other intelligence collection*''both espionage and 
rapidly growing technical forms — was in the Plans Directorate. The Support 
Directorate provided administrative services of common concern as well as 
specialized support for the various units . 

Much of this structure still exists. Over time, however, functions have 
been shifted from one Directorate to another, realigned within Directorates 
or eliminated — usually for one of two reasons: 

— Decisions or recommendations have been received from other parts 
of the governmental structure: the President, the NSC, Congress, 
and a succession of special commissions and internal study groups. 

— Organizational philosophy has changed as personnel have changed. 
Various approaches have been taken to organization—grouping 
similar functions, grouping orgaxdzations by common interest (such 
as a geographical region) or forming close organizational links 
between the Supplier of a service and the principal customer. These 
changes have been shifts in emphasis; the organization has always 
been a combination of the three approaches. 

' Changes in the priorities given to particular missions or intelligence 
targets have also resulted in changes in the size and authority of organizational 
components. Growth in a substantive area has led to occasional divisions of 
one unit into smaller ones, providing more reasonable spans of control. 


*See the 1955 organization chart. 
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In the half dozen years following establishment of this framework, 
most changes were minor. The DCl's Senior Representatives abroad were 
eliminated in 1957. A Photo Interpretation Center was established witMh 
the ODl in 1958, combining functions from several components including 
the Photo Intelligence Division. It was replaced in 1961 by the National 
Photographic Interpretation Center. And the personnel ai^d responsibilities 
involved in the development of technical collection devices — primarily 
aircraft — were transferred from the office of the DCI to the Plans 
Directorate. 

1961-1963 


Late in 1961, the new DCI, John McCone, established a working 
group chaired by the Agency Inspector General, Lyman Kirkpatrick, to 
study Agency and Intelligence Community organization and activities. 

Final recommendations were submitted in April 1962 and led to the last 
major reorganization of the Agency. 

Even before the study was completed, one major decision was made. 
Technological advances had been numerous and very rapid during the 1950's, 
and they had presented new opportunities for intelligence collection by 
machines. Reconnaissance aircraft had been developed within the Agency; 
collection of electronic intelligence by interception devices was another 
fast-growing area. Technology had also made new kinds of information 
available for analysis and created a need for more analysis by scientifically 
trained people. Mr. McCone designated a Deputy Director for Research, 
with initial responsibility for elements drawn from the DDP and additional 
responsibilities to await completion of the study, in February 1962. The 
Office of Research and Development, the Office of Electronic Intelligence, 
and the Office of Special Activities (responsible for overhead reconnaissance 
activities) were established immediately. The Office of Scientific Intelli- 
gence (from the DDI) and automatic data processing activities (from Support 
and the Comptroller) were added in 1963. With the establishment late that 
year of the Foreign Missile and Space Analysis Center, the renamed 
Directorate of Science and Technology assumed the basic form it still 
maintains . 

The Kirkpatrick study also resulted in a major strengthening of the 
Office of the Director. The General Counsel's office. Audit Staff, Comptroller 
Office of Budget, Program Analysis and Manpower and the US Intelligence 
Board Secretariat were added to it. By late 1962, the position of an 
Executive Director-Comptroller had been established and his role as third 
in command of the Agency had been delineated. And the Kirkpatrick study 


led to centralization of paramilitary activities, an organization to provide 
a command mechanism for future contingencies, and establishment of a 
Domestic Operations Division, to develop contacts with foreign nationals 
in the US. 

By the end of 1963, the organization had settled into the pattern it 
kept for the next decade.^ Four directorates existed. They were primarily 
differentiated by function, but units performing services frequently -were 
co-located with their customers. Central direction was strong, with an 
Executive Director-Comptroller playing a major role in all Agency activities 
and the Board of National Estimates reporting directly to the DCI, although 
the supporting Office of National Estimates remained in the Intelligence 
Directorate for about another year. 

1964-1972 


Organizational arrangements remained largely static for the next decade, 
though growing emphasis on analysis led to further subdivision of analytical 
offices. The DDI's Office of Operations was reorganized and renamed the 
Domestic Contact Service in mid-1965. The Office of Basic Intelligence was 
enlarged and took over geographic responsibilities from the Office of 
Research and Reports. The latter was divided in 1967 into the Office of 
Economic Research and the Office of Strategic Research. In the DDS&T, 
the Office of Special Projects was established in 1965 to conduct overhead 
reconnaissance, a duty that had been prcviovisly handled by a Staff. Staffs 
to address special needs were added in the Plans Directorate. Responsibility 
for proprietary organizations was transferred from the Domestic Operations 
Division to other DDP components in December 1971, and the Division was 
renamed the Foreign Resources Division the following month. Some mechanism 
for coordinating and evaluating national foreign intelligence activities had 
existed since the establishment of the Agency; in 1972, this took the form 
of the Intelligence Community Staff in tlie OBEice of the DCI. 

Activities related to Southeast Asia grew and subsequently contracted 
during this period. Organizationally, such changes were reflected in the 
creation of a Special Assistant to the DCI for Vietnam Affairs with a 
supporting staff and in formation of a number of new low-level components 
throughout the Agency. 

1973-1975 


The most recent series 
named DCI in early 1973. 


of changes began when James Schlesinger was 
He put in train a number of organizational 


♦See the 1964 organization chart. 
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studies and directed a number of transfers; some were accomplished during 
his tenure and some were carried out aJfter William Colby replaced Mr. 
Schlesinger as DCI in mid- 1973. 

The organizational moves and personnel reductions of that time led to 
today's organization: 

— The Domestic Contact Service was transferred from the DDI to 
the DDP; the staff structure was reduced, and the Directorate was 
. redesignated the Directorate of Operations. 

— Three technical activities — technical services, communications 
research and development, and the National Photographic Interpreta- 
tion Center were transferred to the Science and Technology Directorate. 
S&T also merged certain functions of the Office of Scientific Intelligence 
with the Foreign Missile and Space Analysis Center and established 
the Office of Weapons Intelligence. The Office of Special Projects was 
transformed into the Office of Development and’Engineering , which 
provides engineering and system development support Agency-wide. 

— A nevy Office of Political Research was established in the DDI. 

— Computer services, which had Imcn fragmented but with their 
largest manifestations in SiT, were transferred to the Support 
Directorate. And the Support Directorate itself went through two 
name changes, first to Management and Services and subsequently 
to the Directorate of Administration. 

— The Board and Office of National Estimates were abolished and 
replaced by a group of senior functional and geographic specialists 
called National Intelligence Officers drawn partially from outside the 
Agency. Both the senior NIO and the head of the Intelligence Community 
Staff were named Deputies to the DCI. 

--The position of Executive Director-Comptroller was abolished. 

Many of its functions were redistributed within the Office of the DCI 
and the Directorate of Administration. A Management Committee — 
composed of the DCI, his principal Deputy, the four Deputies in 
charge of Directorates, the Comptroller, the General Counsel and 
the Inspector General was established to advise the DCI on the 
management policy questions. 
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— For budgetary reasons, a decision was made to terminate the 
National Intelligence Survey program in the Office of Basic and 
Geographic Intelligence: accordingly, the geographic intelligence 
unit was redesignated the Office of Geographic and Cartographic 
Research. 

As of February 1975, therefore, the directorate structure is generally 
the same as it was in 1965.* However, there is a stricter adherence to 
combining similar functions than in earlier periods. Management direction 
and control is decentralized. The staff structure has been considerably 
reduced and simplified. And the number of full time staff personnel has 
been reduced substantially. 


♦See the 1975 organization chart. 
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Part B.— Letter of November 14, 1975, from CIA to committee, 
relating to the War Powers Act and covert paramilitary 
operations. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

WASHINOTON.D.C. 2050S 


14 November 1975 

Mr. A. Searle Field 
Staff Director 

Select Committee on Intelligence 
House of Representatives 
Washington, O.C. 20515 

Attention: Emily Sheketoff 

Dear Mr. Field: 

This is a response to the question as to whether the War Powers 
Act would prohibit covert paramilitary operations . The question was posed 
by Congressman Johnson during Director Colby's testimony before the House 
Select Committee on Intelligence on August 4, 1975, and was confirmed in 
writing by the Committee staff on August 19. Please bring this letter to the 
attention of Congressman Johnson . 

As you are aware, the Act, which became effective on November 7, 1973, 
over Presidential veto, does not prohibit military or paramilitary operations. 

It merely requires Presidential consultation with Congress before the commit- 
ment of U.S. Armed Forces into hostilities and Presidential reporting to Congress 
following such a commitment. Specifically, the Act provides that: 

. . . {t]he President in every possible instance shall consult 
with Congress before introducing United States Armed Forces 
into hostilities or into situations where imminent involvement 
in hostilities is clearly indicated by the circumstances, and 
after every such introduction shall consult regularly with the 
Congress until United States Armed Forces are no longer en- 
gaged in hostilities or have been removed from such situations. 

[emphasis added] 

If the President, without a declaration of war or other prior congressional authori- 
zation, takes significant action committing U.S. Armed Forces into hostilities 
abroad or places substantially increased U.S. combat forces on foreign territory, 
the Act further requires that he report to Congress within 48 hours. Thereafter, 
the President must terminate the use of United States Armed Forces if Congress 
so orders or if Congress falls to act within 120 days . 
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Moreover, the Act's reporting procedures clearly do not apply to 
paramilitary activities or other covert action. The Act had its genesis in the 
aftermath of the Cambodian incursion of 1970 and its purpose is to impose 
requirements with respect to the use of Armed Forces. The Act literally refers 
to "Armed Forces,” and this term was taken in congressional debate to mean 
conventional military units and uniformed personnel. An amendment which 
would have broadened the Act to cover paramilitary activities of the type under- 
taken by the CIA in Laos was offered by Senator Eagleton and was rejected by a 
vote of 53 to 34, Amendment 366 to S. 440. Under that amendment, the War 
Powers Act would have covered 

. . . [a]ny personnel employed by, under contract to, or under 
the direction of any department or agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment either 

(a) actively engaged in hostilities in any foreign country: 
or 


(b) advising any regular or irregular military forces 
engaged in hostilities in any foreign country. 

For these reasons , it is our opinion that the War Powers Act neither 
prohibits covert paramilitary operations nor does it require that such 
operations be reported to Congress. If, however, the President wishes 
to employ covert operations abroad, section 32 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1974 requires that he determine that each operation is important 
to the national security of the United States and that he report, in a timely 
fashion, a description and scope of such operation to appropriate committees 
of the Congress , including the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the International Relations Committee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. In total, six committees of the Congress are now being briefed 
on covert operations. 


Thank you for this opportunity to submit a statement for the record. 

I am sure you realize that these comments reflect the position of the Agency 
and are not definitive with respect to either the position of the President 
or any other agency of the Federal Government. 


Sincerely, 
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Part C. - Letter of August 5, 1975 fk*om CIA to committee, relating 
to the Puttapom Khramkhruan case. 

CENTRAL INTELUGENCE AGENCY 

WASHtNOTON. O-C. SOSOS 



5 August 197S 


The Honorable Otis G. Pike, Chairman 
Select Committee on Intelligence 
House of Represen-tatives 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Pike: 

During Mr. Colby's testimony on Monday, August 4, 
Congressman Murphy asked a series of questions concerning 
the part the Agency played in the decision by the United 
States Department of Justice not to prosecute 
Mr. Puttaporn Khramkhruan on narcotics charges. In 
his reply Mr. Colby indicated that the Central Intelligence 
Agency brought the fact that opium had been sent through 
the mail from Thailand to the attention of the Bureau of 
Customs. In making that statement, Mr. Colby, as you may 
recall, looked to me for confirmation and I erroneously 
agreed with his statement that the Agency brought it 
to Customs attention. This was wrong. 

Since the record is in error, we wish to submit the 
enclosed memorandum which provides a detailed explanation 
of the facts and circumstances resulting in the dismissal 
of the indictments against Khramkhruan. 



Special Counsel to the Director 


Enclosure: 

Memo on Puttaporn Khramkhruan Case 
cc: Congressman Murphy 
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THE PUTTAPORN KHRAMKHRUAH CASE 


This chronology is in response to Senator Percy's request and explains 
the circumstances involved in the drug prosecution of Mr. Puttapom Khrarekhruan.. 

Mr. Khramkhruan spent approximately 10 months in jail before the indictment 
V/3S dismissed. The charges were related to a shlp.-nent of 59 pounds of raw opium 
sent through the mail from Thailand. It was identified by the customs inspectors 
and seized prior to its delivery in Chicago, Illinois. 

Khramkhruan was born on 15 July 19*!4 in Burma, was first contacted hy the 
Agency in late 1969 in Chiang Mai, Thailand, and began reporting on narcotics 
traffickisg in northern Thailand in July of 1972. He was paid a salary of $144.58 
per month. He came to the United States in April 1973 under an AlD-sponsored 
training program. On 11 May 1973 a representative from the Bureau of Customs 
visited our base in Chiang Mai, Thailand to discuss his investigation of a nazxotics 
smuggling case. He stated that on 8 January 1973, a U.S. citizen was arrested in 
Chicago for smuggling 59 pounds of opium in film canisters from Thailand to the 
United States . The customs officials in Chicago had found in one of the parcels 
a large brown envelope used as packaging material which had Khramkhruan's 
address in Chiang Mai on it. Our field base advised Headquarters of this inquiry 
and the appropriate Agency office contacted the Bureau of Customs in V7ashington 
and learned about the Chicago investigation. On 7 June 1973, to assist the Bureau 
of Customs, an Agency officer introduced the customs investigators to Khramkhruaa 
who was then studying at Syracuse University. On 14 June 1973, Customs advised 
this Agency they had discovered additional evidence that Khramkhman was directly 
involved in the smuggling . 

On 18 June, Mr. John K. Greaney, Associate General Counsed, went to 
Chicago to discuss the case with the Assistant U.S. Attorney, Jeffrey Cole and 
U.S. Customs special agent, Mr. J. Bax. It was explained to Mr. Cole that 
Khramkhruan had worked for CIA and had reported information about narcotics 
traffickers. He had no other assignment. He was not instructed to engage ia 
narcotics trafficking or any other illegal activities. Mr. Cole was given a sani~ 
tized version of an intelligence report submitted by Khramkhruan which describes 
a transaction for the procurement of opium in Chiang-.Mai in December 1972. This 
report does not mention Khramkhruan's participation-in the deal. Further, Mr. 

Cole was told that the Agency had a responsibility to protect intelligence sources 
and methods and v/ould have to consider very carefully whether or not an Agency 
rebuttal witness could be supplied if needed by the prosecution. It was Mr. Cole's 
opinion at this time that he would prefer to use Khr.ttr.khruan as a witness rather 
than indict him. 
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On 3 July 1973, Mr. Khramkhruan was escorted to Chicago, Illinois by 
customs agents to be interviewed by Mr. Jeffrey Cole. During the interview, 

Mr. Khramkhruan admitted having been actively engaged in shipping the 
narcotics and stated that he furnished the wax paper, twine and wrapping paper 
for this particular shipment. He also identified five additional people including 
Bruce Hoeft, a Peace Corps volunteer stationed in Chiang Mai. Subsequently, 

. Khramkhruan advised the U.S. attorney that he was returning to Thailand 
and would not be available as a witness for the Government in their prosecution. 

Upon hearing this, Mr. Cole obtained a warrant for Mr, Khramkhruan's arrest 
and had him confined in the Cook County jail. Mr. Khramkhruan was indicted 
by the July 1973 Grand Jury, the U.S. District Court, Northern District of 
Illinois, Eastern Division. 

On II March 1974, Mr. Creaney again went to Chicago to discuss the case 
since the trial v/as set to begin on 18 March. This trial date was later postponed ■ 
until sometime in May. The Government attorneys at that time were hoping to 
use Khramkhruan as a witness. They planned to accept a guilt>” plea from him 
Tvith the understanding that his sentence would be limited to that time he had 
already served in jail since his confinement in July of 1973. The Assistant U.S. 
Aftorney, Mr. Thomas Dent, who had replaced Mr. Cole, was advised that the 
Agency would not be able to furnish a rebuttal witness should questions be 
raised on the cross-e.vamination of Khramkhruan if he were used as a prosecution 
v^itr.sss. The Agency felt the witness v/ould be questioned about sensitive inteUl-" 
ger.ee sources and methods. It was also explained to Mr. Dent that the Agency 
in cresr to protect its intelligence sources and methods including the identities 
of employees and agents and on-going operations would have to resist theproduc" 
tion of its cpsrational files under a subpoena duces tecum from the defense. Mr. 

Dent felt that perhaps an m camera conference^could be held to show the material 
to the judge. 

A.S the trial date approached, Khramkhruan was openly discussing his 
Agency relationship and indicated that he intended to use this as his defense. 
Therefore, on 15 April 1974, Mr. John V/amer, the General Counsel, CIA and 
Mr. John Greaney met with Henry E. Petersen, Assistant Attorney General, 

Criminal Division, Department of Justice /ind Mr. Kevin Maroney, Mr. Petersen's 
deputy. It was explained that Khramkhruan was an Agency asset who had been 
used to report on narcotics trafHckers in Thailand, but of course had not been 
authorized nor directed to participate in the illegal shipment of narcotics for 
which he v/as indicted in Chicago. The Agency was concerned about the production'^ 
of its operational files and intelligence reports as well as possible subpoenas for 
.^.gency employees whose identities must be protected. Mr. Petersen stated that 
he understood the problem but stated he was reluctant to order dismissal since 
the problems raised by the Agency were speculative at that time. He felt a better 
course of action would be for the Agency lawyers to discuss the case with the U.S, 
attorney in Chicago. On 30 April 1974 Mr. Creaney again went to Chicago to meet 
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* with Mr. James Thompson, U.S. attorney and discuss the possible dismissal 
of the indictment against Mr. Khramkhruan. It was explained to the First 
Assistant U.S. Attorney, Mr. Joel Flaum, that the Agency’s major concern 
dealt with the possibility of having to submit the operational files concerning 
on-going activities to the defense for inspection under pre-trial discovery as 
well as the possible issuance of subpoenas for Agency employees to testify as 
part of Khramkhruan's defense. These Agency employees were under cover in 
Thailand. Mr. Flaum appreciated the problem and thought that Mr ; Petersen 
could have initiated the dismissal on the behalf of the Department of Justice. 

It was explained to Mr. Flaum that Mr. Petersen's position was that the U.S. 
Attorney's Office in Chicago had obtained the indictment and they should make 
the decision with regard to any persons to be dismissed from that indictment. 

On 3 June 1974 Khramkhruan was released from jail under a $5,000 bond. 
Khramkhruan's attorney filed a motion to suppress evidence and in preparation 
for the motion hearing requested copies of all the statements Mr. Khramkhruan 
had given to the U.S. Attorney since July 1973. He also wanted the testimony of 
the Agency employee who had inti'oduced Khramkhruan to the customs investigators. 
On 5 June 1974, Mr. Jeffrey Cole stated that a request for dismissal of the indictment 
(Form 900) against Khramkhruan and Hoeft had been sent to the Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. On 17 June 1974, Mr. William Ryan, Chief, Narcotics 
Section, Criminal Division, Department of Justice, advised the Agency that the 
Form 900 had been approved and sent back to the U.S. attorney in Chicago to 
proceed with the dismissal of the indictment against Khramkhruan and Hoeft. On 
16 September 1974, Mr. Gregg Jones, Assistant U.S. Attorney in Cliicago, advised 
that a superseding indictment was to be obtained on 17 September 1974 and this new 
indictment would drop the charges against Khramkhruan and Mr. Bruce Hoeft. 

On 7 October 1974 Mr. Khramkhruan was back in Chiang Mai, Thailand. 

On 14 March 1975 Mr. Khramkhruan wrote a letter to the American Embassy 
in Bangkok seeking compensation for alleged injuries he received while in jail. 

The Embassy referred the request to the Department of State in Washington and 
CIA advised the Department of State on 21 May 1975 that based on their investigation 
they would urge the Department to deny Khramkhruan's request for compensation 
for the alleged injuries. 

This Agency was advised by Mr. Gregg Jones of Chicago on 27 N!arch 1975 
that on 6 January 1975 Theodore Norcutt, John Weber and Alan Gluck all pleaded 
guilty to the charges in the indictment relating to the shipment of the 59 pounds 
of raw opium. On 11 February 1975 Norcutt was sentenced to 18 months in prison 
and began serving that term on 11 March 1975. V/eber v/.-is placed on probation for 
four yeai's. Cduck was placed on probation for four years with a 90-day sentence 
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5ch<idulecl to begin on 11 Way 1975. Jay Antonoff and Marlene Antonoff were 
both indicted, hov/evcv, neither was tried since they are fugitives from the 
United States. Thus, the defendants, except Hoeft and the Antonoffs, were 
punished including Khramkhruan who w'as in jail from July 1973 until June 
1974. 
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Part D.~ **Agency Policy and Procedures for Ensuring Com- 
pliance with Government Contracting Policies*’ (June 7, 1974). 

. 7 JUH Vdi4 



AGENCY POLICY AND PROCEDURES 
FOR ENSURING COMPLIANCE WITH 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTING POLICIES* 


The basic procurement authority for the Agency is found in Section 3 
of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949» 63 Stat. 208, PL 81-HO, 

June 20, 1949. This Act authorizes the Agency to procure necessary supplies 
and services by either formally advertised or negotiated procurement methods 
in accordance with selected provisions of the Armed Services Procurement Act 
of 1947, 62 Stat. 21, PL 80-413, February 19, 1948. Agency procurement 
activities are in conformance with this act and the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 63 Stat. 377, PL 81-152, 

June 30, 1949. ■ 

In addition to the authority cited above. Section 8 of the CIA Act of 1949, 

PL 81-110, authorizes the expenditure of lunds without regard to law and 
regulation for objects of a confidential, extraordinary, or emergency nature. 
The certification of the Director of Central Intelligence suffices for the 
settlement of such expenditures without further review by the General 
Accounting Office. Agency regulations prescribe the fundamental procure- 
ment policies for complying with this Congressional intent. 

The Director of Logistics in the Directorate of Administration 
exercises all delegable procurement authority of the Director of Central 
Intelligence as Agency head, except as otherwise specifically delegated by 
the Director. Production and services procurements. Federal Supply Schedule 
items, and purchase orders are centralized in the Procurement Division in the 
Office of Logistics. For research and development procurements, the Director 
of Logistics has established a decentralized procurement system consisting of 
contracting teams serving each Directorate. 

The j^ocurement Management Staff, reporting directly to the Director of 
Logistics, assists him in the management of the decentralized research and 
development contracting teams and the centralized Procurement Division. 

The Procurement Manag^ent Staff functions as the overall point of coordination 


*The policy and procedures described herein are applicable for procurements 

funded from Agency appropriations. 
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for the creation and maintenance of uniform Agency procurement policies 
and procedures , and acts as a focal point for efforts to increase the 
efficiency and effectiveness of Agency procurements. This staff performs 
periodic reviews, for the Director of Logistics, of the contracting teams 
and the Prociurement Division to insure that procurement policies are 
implemented by uniform procedures and practices. The chief of this staff 
serves as the Agency representative on various governmental committees 
concerned with procurement, such as the Commission on Government 
Procurement and the Executive Subcommittee of the Committee on Govern* 
ment Patent Policy. 

Each of the research and development contracting teams serving the 
Directorates and each of the sections within the Procurement Division are 
staffed by a senior contracting officer who holds a written delegation of 
contracting authority from the Director of Logistics, several negotiators/ 
administrators, an industrial auditor, and an industrial security officer. 

The procurement of personal services has been delegated by the Director 
of Central Intelligence to the Office of Personnel. Construction contracting 
is handled by the Real Estate and Construction Division of the Office of 
Logistics in coordination, where appropriate, with other governmental 
agencies and/or military departments. 

The following is a summary of Agency procedures and practices to ensure 
compliance with Government contracting policies. 

a. Contracting Procedures 

The Agency is authorized to undertake procurements by formal 
advertising and by negotiation. Because of the sensitive nahire or 
the security classification of its procurements, negotiation has been 
the feasible and practicable method of contracting . As a result the 
Agency places great emphasis on its source selection procedures. 
Competition is emphasized to the maximum extent practicable. A 
list of qualified sources is maintained and is constantly being enlarged . 
At present, this list includes more than 2,200 contractors, not 
including those companies dealing in the GSA Federal Supply Schedule 
items. Our Procurement Management Staff is the focal point for assuring 
that contractors interested in Agency procurements receive the oppor- 
tunity to do business with the Agency. Requests for proposals are 
issued by Agency contracting officers. Under the decentralized 
team concept, source selection is reviewed by senior officials of 
operating components in selection panels made up of senior 
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engineers end scientists, auditor/cost analysts , security officers, 
contracting officers, and selected management officers. The 
director or deputy director at the operating component level 
reviews and concurs in the undertakings of the panel. All 
procurements planned by the Directorates are reviewed quarterly 
in management meetings with the directors of the operating 
components. Major procurements are submitted to the DCI for 
his review. 

Agency contracting officers are authorized to use all of 
the types of contracts available to the Department of Defense and 
the General Services Administration, from fixed price through the 
various cost and incentive-type contracts. Determinations and 
findings are executed for all procurements, certifying that the 
contract has been entered into pursuant to a specific provision 
of the law and with the source selection standards applicable. 

Agency contracts contain the clauses required by the Armed 
Services Prociirement Regulations (ASPR) for the type of contract 
written. The clauses in the ASPR regulations embody the require- 
ments of the law in such areas as labor, small business, equal 
employment opportunity, veterans hiring preference, and numerous 
other areas of federal legislation. 

Contracting Officers are responsible for a continuing review of 
the contracts under their purview. They make periodic administrative 
visits to contractors to ensure acceptable performance on Agency 
contracts. In addition, they obtain information on the capabilities 
of new contractors to determine their acceptability as qualified 
Agency contractors. 

All Agency contracts are reviewed by the General Counsel in 
a pre- or post-review of their legal sufficiency and for compliance 
with Agency procurement regulations and Federal laws. 

b. Audit Procedures 

The Commercial Systems Audit Division (CSAD) of the Office of 
Finance conducts a comprehensive on-site survey of a contractor's 
financial condition and accounting practices and procedures to 
determine acceptability for Government work. Auditors are guided 
by the Defense Contract Audit Agency (DCAA) Manual and accepted 
accounting procedures in the conduct of their survey work. F.ach 
contracting team is supported by members of the Audit Division, not 
only for surveys of contractors' accounting procedures but for a 
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cost/price analysis of proposals submitted during the precontract 
phase of the procurement. Once a contract has been let the auditor 
assigned provides an interim audit of incurred costs at least once 
a year and a final audit of incurred costs upon completion of the 
work. The auditor participates as a contract team member in the 
analysis of a contractor's labor rates, material costs, unit costs, 
and other direct and indirect expenses . He p^ticipates from the 
proposal analysis phase through to the final negotiated settlement 
of the contract. The auditor is guided in his determinations by 
Section 15 of the ASPR, which is incorporated by reference into 
Agency contracts for determining the standards of allowability and 
allocability of costs. CSAD maintains direct liaison with DCAA. 

In determining the indirect expense rates to be applied to Agency 
contracts the negotiated overhead rates established by the DCAA 
are used to avoid duplication of effort. 

c. Security Procedures 

The Director of Logistics is responsible for the protection of 
classified matters relating to Agency contracts. A security staff 
reports directly to the Director of Logistics to advise and assist 
him in discharging this responsibility. In addition, security 
officers are assigned to each contracting element for the purpose 
of advising contracting officers in security matters. Security 
officers conduct on-site surveys of contractors' physical and 
personal secxxrity, provide security clearances, conduct security 
briefings, and develop security plans for classified contracts. 

All contractors and their personnel performing work under Agency 
classified contracts are required to conform to the policies set forth 
in the Agency publication "Security Requirements for Contractors," 
dated 1 Msrch 1971, which is incorporated into the terms and conditions 
of each classified contract. The security staff maintains liaison with 
the Defense Supply Agency for assistance on industrial security 
matters. 

d. Technical Procedures 

Technical officers conduct on-site surveys of contractors* 
facilities, research programs, and products. Technical discussions 
are undertaken with key company scientists to develop new approaches 
to technical problems. Technical inspection reports measuring the 
progress and acceptability of the contract work are undertaken 
periodically by Agency technical officers. Final inspection reports 
certifying the acceptability of the items produced or the services 
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pc^ormed are also completed. Quality assurance procedures. are 
a part of Agency contracts and are monitored by technical officers 
on inspections undertaken at the contractor's plant and on final 
delivery of the items at Agency testing and acceptance facilities. 

All items are inspected and accepted by Agency personnel in 
accordance with the terms and conditions of the contract . 

e. Management Review 

In addition to the management checkpoints at the operating 
and Directorate levels in Agency procurements, regulations 
provide for several other management reviews . A CIA contract 
Review Board advises and assists the Director of Logistics in 
exercising the procurement authority delegated to him. The 
Board is composed of a senior-level representative from each 
Directorate, as well as an audit, security, and legal adviser, and 
is chaired by the Deputy Director of Logistics. The Board reviews 
proposed procurements having an estimated value in excess of 
$150, 000 and selected procurements which might affect Agency 
contractual policy or procedures. The Board makes recommen- 
dations to the Director of Logistics for final decision. The CIA 
Contract Review Board is also charged with the responsibility of 
providing recommendations on Agency-wide procurement policies, 
procedures, and practices when so requested by a Deputy Director 
of a Directorate or by the Director of Logistics. The Chief, Procure- 
ment Management Staff, serves as the principal advisor and consultant 
to the CIA Contract Review Board. To support management review, a 
computer-based management information system has been developed. 

It furnishes statistical data and analytical reports of Agency pro- 
curement to the Director of Logistics and to the Comptroller. 

Another type of review occurs when contracts may involve 
questions of political sensitivity; are undertaken in behalf of or 
are funded by other agencies; involve real property transactions 
which may raise security or operational difficulties; or involve 
more than $500,000. In these cases, even though the contracts 
may have been approved in principle in operating plans, they 
require a notice of imminent action. This procedure provides the 
opportunity for another review by the Deputy Director of the 
concerned Directorate and the Comptroller and, as appropriate, 
by the Management Committee and the DCI. 

Finally, the Director of Central Intelligence has established 
an internal audit function within his immediate office which conducts 
periodic audits of the Agency's procurement activities. 
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Part E.~ Memorandum dated May 9, 1973, fk^om James R. 
Schlesinger, Director of Central Intelligence, and attached 
testimony. 



CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 20305 

OfFICE OF THE DtiECTO 
9 May 1973 



HEraRAMDUH FOR ALL CIA EMPLOYEES 


^1. Recent press reports outline in detail certain alleged CIA 
activities with respect to Mr. Howard Hunt and other parties. The 
presently known facts behind these stories arc those stated in the 
attached draft of a statement I will be making to the Senate Corrmittee 
on Appropriations on 9 Hay. As can be seen, the Agency provided 
limited assistance in response to a request by senior officials. The 
Agency has cooperated with and made available to the appropriate law 
enforcement bodies Information about these activities and will_ con- 
tinue to do so. 

2. ^-‘ All CIA employees should understand my attitude on this 
type of issue. I shall do everything in my power to confine CIA 
activities to those which fall within a strict interpretation of its 
legislative charter. I take this position because I am determined 
that the law shall be respected and because this is the best v/ay to 
foster the legitimate and necessary contributions we in CIA can make 
to the national security of the United States. 

3. I am taking several actions to implement this objective: 

- I have ordered all the senior operating officials of this 
Agency to report to me inmediately on any activities now 
going on, or that have gone on in the past, which might 
be construed to be outside the legislative charter of this 
Agency. 

I hereby direct every person presently employed by 
CIA to report to me on any such activities of which he 
has knowledge. I invite all ex-employees to do the same. 
Anyone who has such information should call my secretary 
(extension 6363) and say that he wishes to talk to me 
about "activities outside CIA's charter." 
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4. To ensure that Agency activities are proper in the future^ 

1 hereby pro^nulgate the following standing order for all CIA employees 

Any CIA employee who believes that he has received 
Instructions which in ai\y way appear inconsistent 
with the CIA legislative, charter shall inform the 
Director of Central Intelligence iimiediately. 


^ “Barnes R. Schlesinger 

Director 



DC I STATEMEflT 
BEFORE 

SENATE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OH INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 


9 MAY 1973 
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OPfKiriG STATtMriir 

Hr. Chairt^an, I am here to discuss the questicis which have arisen 
over CIA’s real and alleged role in events that occurred in 197i end 1972. 

I have opened a detailed investigation into the precise nature of that role. 

1 can report to you on what Agency records, now being intensively reviewed, 
reveal at this juncture. However I do not yet kno*,-/ that I have all the 
facts in the matter. Nonetheless, I an pleased to present to you such facts 
as are now available, and I will certainly provide you with any further 
details as they come to my attention. 

Let me start. with the Agency's relationship with Hr. Howard Hunt, 
whose testimony has recently been made public. Hr. Hunt was a staff 
employes of the Agency from 8 November 1949 to 39 April 1970. At that time 
na retired from the Agency. He performed one editorial job of writing up 
a recommendation for an award for one of our officers- in November 1970. 

He was not paid for these services, although the Agency placed the sums of 
$200.00 and $50.00 in t\/o charitable organizations for the service parfomed. 

In early Jply 1971, General Cushman, then the Deputy Director of 
Central Intelligence, received a telephone call from the White House. He 
was informed that I'ir. Hunt had become a consultant on security affairs for 
the White House, and a request v/as made that'Hr. Hunt receive assistance 
from the Agency. J.he minutes of the Agency Morning Meeting of 8 July 1971 
indicate that the DDCI (General Cushman) reported a call by John Ehrlichman 
stating that Ho’.vard Hunt had bean appointed a White House security consul tant- 

On 22 July 1971 Mr. Hunt visited General Cushman at the CiA building. 
According to the records, fir. Hunt stated that he had been charged v/ith a 
highly sensitive mission by the l.'hite House to visit and elicit infor.vation 
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fron tn individual whose ideology he w2s Fiot entirely sure of, and for that 
purpose ha said he was asked to ccir.e to the Agency to see If he could get 
two things: Identification docurients in alias and so.'e degree of physical 

disguise, for a one-time operation. He stressed that he wanted the matter 
to be held as closely as possible and that he would like to neet the Agenc;y 
people in an Agency safehoiise. Agency records i/idicate that, in the course • 
of the conversation, Mr. JIunt referred to Mr. Ehrlichman by name and General 
Cush?wn acknowledged an earlier call from Mr. Ehrlich-nan to him. The 
Committee may desire to query General ^Cushman whose knowledge would not 
come from such secondary sources. 

General Cushman directed the appropriate technical service of the 
A^ncy to be of assistance to Hr. Hunt, based on the above request. On 
23 duly 1971 Hr. Hunt was given alias documents, including a Social Security 
card, driver's license, and several association membership cards, in the 
name of "Edward Joseph Harren" similar to material he had been furnished 
for operational use while he had been an Agency employee, under the name 
of “Edward V. Hamilton." The same day Mr. Hunt vias also given disguise 
materials (a wig, glasses, and a speech alteration device). 

By calling an unlisted telephone number given him, Mr. Hunt arranged 
several additional meetings with Agency technical officers, the dates of v/hich 
cannot be provided with precision. In these, he requested and v/as provided 
a commercial tape recorder (in a typewriter cas^e) and a commercial Tessina 
camera disguised in a tobacco pouch. He also brought in a then -imidenti Tied 
associate (later identified from press photos as Mr. G. Gordon Licldy) and 
secured for him a disguise (v.-ig end glasses) and alias dacumeuts in the 
of “George F. Leonard." 
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The Agency technical officers Pet these req'eests despite the absence 
of the procedural steps and approvals nor.rally required by Agency regulations. 
However, they became increasingly concerned at the escalation of Mr. Hunt's 
requests for assistance. These finally included a request from Mr. Hunt to 
ort the norning of 27 August 1971, upon his return from California, 
to have a film developed and returned to him. This was done the qane day. 

Ke also asked for a Hew Ydrk mail address and telephone-answering service 
■ for operational use. 

The technical officers raised their concern with Senior officers, 
who noted the possibility that these activities could involve the Agency in 
operations .outside its proper functions. As a result, again according to 
Agency records. General Cushman telephoned Mr. Ehrlichman at the White House 
on 27 August 1971 and explained that further such assistance could not be 
given. Hr. Ehrlichman agreed. The request for mail address and telephone 
answering service was not honored. On 31 August 1971, Mr. Hunt contacted 
the technical officers again, requesting a credit card, but this v;as refused. 

Mr. Hunt had also made a request on 18 August 1971 for the assignment of 
a secretary he had known during his Agency career: This v;as also refused. The 
earlier-furnished alias documents and other material were not recovered, hov;ever, 
except for the Tessina camera which was returned on 27 August as unsuitable. 

Since the end of August 1971, the Technical Services Division has had no 

r 

further association v/ith Mr. Hunt. As a point pf reference, I would note 
that the break-in of the office of Mr. Ellsberg's psychiatrist took place 
on or about 3 Septer.ber 1971. 
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The Agency outlined the above events to Hr. PatrfcJ: Gray, Acting 
Director of the FBI, In letters dated Band 7 July 1972, and a Reeling on 
23 July 1972. A series of questions were asked the Agency on 11 October 1972 
by Hr. Earl Gilbert, Principal Assistant United States Attorney for the . 
District of Colu-nbla. On 24 October 1972, Attorney General Kleindlenst and 
Assistant Attorney General Petersen reviewed the 5 and 7 July transnittals 
together with additional, more detailed but undated materials, that had been 
provided to Acting FBI Director Gray on 18 October 1972. The Agency Is 
aware that this material was reviewed on 27 November 1972 by Mr. Sllbert, who 
asked additional questions on that date as v/ell as on 29 November 1972. 

Written responses to the foregoing questions vfere provided on 13 December 1972. 
An additional submission was made to the Assistant Attorney' General Petersen 
on 21 December 1972. This material was discussed at a meeting held v/lth 
Assistant Attorney General Petersen and Hr. Sllbert on 22 December 1972. 

All of the foregoing materials can be made available to the Committee If It 
so desires. 

As a separate matter, which was not known by those v/ho prepared the 
material for the Department of Justice In the fall of last year, the Office 
of Medical Services of the Agency prepared and forwarded to the Unite House 
two indirect personality assessments of Hr. Daniel Ellsbarg. The Agency has 
had a program of producing, on a selective basis, such assessments or studies 
on foreign leaders for many years. In July 1971^Mr. Helms, then Director, 
instructed Agency officers to work with Hr. David Young of the White House 
Staff relative to security leaks in the intelligence community. 
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Nr. Young requested a study on Nr. ElUbarg in the latter part of 
July 1971. which Agency activity was apparently approved by Nr. Halos. 

At that tice. Nr. Young supplied raw material consisting principally of 
newspaper and magazine articles together with some State •Oepartr.ent and 
Justice Department papers. The first assessment delivered to the White House 
dated 9 August 1971, was judged insufficient. As. a result^ there were 

J » ^ * 

several meetings between pr. Malloy, Kr. Hunt, and Mr. Liddy, in which 
classified information of the Justice and State Departments was introduced. 
One such meeting occurred on 12 August. 1971. Additional material 
transmitted by Kr. Hunt on 12 October, and another :neeting was held on 
27 October. ''These meetings led to a second version of the assessment, 
dated 9 Hovember 1971. This document v;as delivered to the Executive Office 
by Or. Malloy on 12 Hovember 1971. Agency records indicate that Mr. Helms 
had previously ccTimunicatsd with Mr. Young indicating ha had read both 
reports. 

In another contact "about October 1971," an Agency officer arranged 
to provide Mr. Hunt certain unclassified materials from CIA files* relative 
to a 1954 French case of leakage of Govarnment documants. These ware 
delivered to his office at the White Kouse. 

In closing, I v-»ould like to stress several conclusions of my 
Investigation so far: 

a. CIA had no awareness of the details of Mr. Hunt’s 
activities. The Agency's impression was that Nr. Hunt v;as engaged 
in an activity related to identifying and closing off the security 
leaks that were so ruch a preoccupation of the Government at the time. 
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b. The Agency clearly was insufficiently cautious in the 
initiation of its assistance to iMr. Hunt. Later, when the nature of 
Hr. Hunt's requests for assistance began to indicate a possible active 
Involvanent by the Agency in activities beyond its charter, the 
Agency teminated the relationship and refused further assistance. 

c* yThe preparation of a profile on an Anenican citizen under 
these circumstances lies beyond the normal activity of the Agency. 

It shall not be rejpeated — and I have so instructed the staff. This 
shall be made a part of the regulations, governing such activities. 

V d. As Director, I have called for a review of all Agency 
dttivities arid the tennination of any which might be considered 
oytside its legitimate charter. In addition to requesting this 
reviev; from my subordinates, I have directed each employee and invited 
each ex-employee to submit to me any cases which they may question. 

I am determined that the Agency will not engage in activities outside 
of its charter but will concentrate its energies on its important 
intelligence mission. 
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Part F.— Responses to proposed recommendations and reforms. 

CENTRAL INTELUGENCE AGENCY 

WASHI NOTON. O.C. aOSM 


Review Staff: 75/3104/3 

24 November 1975 


Mr. A. Searle Field 

Staff Director j 

Select Committee on Intelligence / 

House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20S1S 

Dear Mr. Field: 

During Director Colby's earlier testimony before 
the House Select Committee, Congressman Milford asked 
certain questions concerning the adequacy of the 
basic laws governing the intelligence community. He 
also advanced some proposals on Agency and community 
procedural relationships with Congress and requested 
the Director's comments. 

We are forwarding herewith Mr. Colby's response 
to the questions of Congressman Milford. 

Sincerely, 





S. D. Breckinridge 
Chief, Review Staff 


Attachment: 
As Stated 





.Ques t ions 
Question: 
Answer : 

Question: 
Answer : 


from Con g rcssiiian Milford 


Are the basic laws governing our intelligence com- 
munity adequate? If not, where are they deficient? 

The basic laws governing the intelligence community 
arc generally adequate, 'although .there is need for 
some clarification in the 1947 National Security ’Act ► 

A major area where these laws arc deficient is in 
the protection of intelligence sources and methods 
from unauthorized disclosure, the responsibility for 
which has been imposed upon the Director of Central 
Intelligence by section 102(d)(3) of the National 
Security Act of 1947. . • ' 

Do you have any specific recommendations for changing 
these laws in order, to fulfill the goals specified in 
your testimony? 

The Agency recommends amending the National Security 
Act of 1947 as follows: 

(1) Add the word "foreign*' before ''intelligence" 
wherever applicable. 

(2) Add the collection of foreign intelligence as a 
I. function of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

(3) Clarify the proscription on internal security 
operations and police- type activity within the 
U.S. by adding provisions authorizing certain 
activities witliin the U.S. in support of foreign 
intelligence activities. 

(4) Remove the reporting requirement on non- 
intelligence gathering activities from the 
Foreign Assistance Act and place it witliin the 
National Security Act of 1947 in section 102(d) 

(5) , and change the language of the reporting 
requirenont to mnhe it clear that timely report- 
ing to Congress is no.t necessarily a condition 
precedent . 

(5) linnet the Agency's jiroposcd legislation "Unautlioi'i/cd 
Disc.Tosurc of Intelligence Sources and Method:;,'' 
v/hlch amends the 1947 Act to give effect to the 
Director's statutory rcsiionsihil i ties under section 
102(d)(3) of that Act. 


QUESTION: 


ANSWER: 


QUESTION: 


The Agency would support the enactment of legislation 
which would provide for effective congressional oversight. 

The Agency believes that the consolidation and concentration 
of oversight responsibilities would result in the most effective 
oversight and would also protect intelligence sources and 
methods by reducing the proliferation of sensitive operational 
information throughout Congress. 

We are conducting continuing studies regarding possible 
requirements for changes in existing statutes. Further 
recommendations may be made as a result of those studies. 

Will you give me specific recommendations or steps which you 
believe will result in better relations among Congress, the 
Administration and the citizens concerning intelligence matters? 

It is clearly recognized that the policy makers, legislators, 
and indeed the electorate must be adequately informed. 

With assurances of proper protection, the Agency strongly 
endorses the broad dissemination of intelligence to meet 
national needs. The Agency has provided essential 
information to the Congress while protecting sensitive matters 
which the Congress had mandated that the Director protect. 

It is believed that once the Congress has developed 
effective measures to protect sensitive intelligence 
information which has been made available to it, a 
major source of potential conflict will have been resolved. 

If Congress set up a joint Committee on intelligence to 
properly oversee the entire intelligence community 
with complete confidentiality as far as classified 
information was concerned, would you, as Director of 
Central Intelligence or would the Administration that 
you are under, have any reservations to the following 
proposal; 

1, That the Intelligence community present for 
authorization hearings its true annual budget 
proposals - including all line items that are 
normally concealed under other headings or 
contained within other Defense functions? 



ANSWER: In the past 1 have taken the position that questions such 

as these should be resolved by the Congress. However, 

1 cannot in good conscience concur in such a recommendation. 

The recommendation contemplates an annual authorization 
to appropriate funds^lor the activities of CIA, a requirement 
which does not now exist under current law (Central Intelligence 
Agency Act of 19^9)* Such new annual authorization requirement 
carries with it the. same security problems of an open budget 
for the CIA. 

I firmly believe that the CIA budget and certain classified 
intelligence programs of the Department of Defense should 
remain fully classified and non-identifiable. The requirement 
of annual authorization for the intelligence community requires 
hearings before oversight committees to explain the budget 
(which is presently done and which is a procedure 1 support) 
with ^e added requirement of moving an authorization bill 
through the entire legislative process. The resulting public 
‘ disclosure could provide potential enemies with considerable 
insight into the nature and extent of our activities. Even a 
~ single figure in an authorization bill, without further revelation, 
could result in questions and discussions of any changes or trends 
developed in succeeding year figures and generate a demand for 
explanations eroding necessary secrecy. 

1 would not object, however, to an arrangement whereby the 
oversight committee follows a procedure similar to that 
utilized for the intelligence budget by the appropriations 
committees. Under such an arrangement, the oversight 
committee would authorize expenditure of a specified sum 
by means of a classified letter to the Director of Central 
Intelligence. In addition, a statement could be included in 
the published committee report on the authorizing legislation 
~ stating that the funds authorized in the bill included funds for the CIA. 

2. That the intelligence community would totally brief the committee 
on the desired annual goals, programs, projects and missions of 
the intelligence community that the annual budget is designed to 
support? 
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ANSWER: This proposal conforms to our existing practice. 1 have 

often stated that the Agency has no secrets from its 
oversight committees. The Appropriations Committees or 
its subcommittees receive annual briefings on the goals, 
programs, projects, and missions of the individual agencies 
of the intelligence community, as part of the annual appropriations 
process. CIA also keeps its legislative oversight committees 
fully informed of the Agency's activities. 

3. . That the committees would assign the General Accounting 
Office to selectively audit any specific project, operation 
or mission that they would deem necessary so long as the 
compartmentalization principle is observed? 


ANSWER; Section 8(b) of the Central Intelligence Agency act of 1949 
gives the Director the authority to expend funds without the 
disbursements being subject to further review. It has always 
been my position that, a substantial number of CIA's programs 
could be audited by GAO, and in fact, GAO did audit some of our 
programs for over ten years. That audit was terminated in 
1962 because GAO did not have access to all our accounts, 
and did not feel they could conduct a meaningful comprehensive 
audit without additional access. I am certain that arrangements 
can be made for a res\imption of a GAO audit of Agency activities 
at the request of one of our oversight committees. This would 
require advance agreement on^s.ecurity procedures and on the 
distribution and content of the GAO report. In this connection, 
it should also be noted there may be instances where expenditures 
may be made which would not meet normal audit procedures 
although they would meet the requirements for expenditures 
made on a certification by the Director under his specific 
statutory authority. 

4. That the Committees would be equally informed of day-to-day 
intelligence activities in the same manner as the President of 
the United States, so long as the same security regulations are 
followed and further subject to specifications contained in 
this hypothesis? 
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ANSWER: The Agency is strongly committed to the idea of giving 

maximum dissemination of information consistent with 
essential security requirements. The Agency believes 
that an informed Congress is necessary to the effective 
conduct of foreign policy and believes it has an important 
part to play in keeping Congress informed. The Agency 
has provided and will continue to provide the Congress 
with substantive intelligence information. With respect 
to reporting on "day-to-day intelligence activities" -- 
that is, daily operational matters--di£ferent considerations 
are involved. The Congress established the CIA within 
the ExecutWe branch. The President has the constitutional 
responsibility to administer the Agency and to see to the 
execution of its functions. Congress' oversight of intelligence 
activities relates to its constitutional responsibilities for 
appropriations and legislative oversight. To perform these 
legislative functions, ,it is not necessary that Congress be 
reported to on the day-to-day intelligence activities of the 
Agency "in the same manner" as the President of the 
United Stat&s, who has administrative responsibilities. 

Indeed, such an intensive reporting requirement would 
suggest that Congress had assumed the function of 
administering the intelligence activities of the United States, 
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Appendix VIII.-**The Bureau’s Budget: A Source of Power,” by 
Walter Pincus (excerpted from “Investigating the FBI,” edited 
by Pat Watters and Stephen Gillers). 
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THE BUREAU’S BUDGET: 
A SOURCE OF POWER 

BY WALTER PINCUS 


I: Lack of Normal Controls 

Tlie Federal Bureau of InveslfgatiouV budget— like ihc or- 
ganization itself— stands unique within the federal government. 

It is drawn up and approved, and the resultant federal 
funds are disbursed and even audited, not only within tlie 
Bua:eau itself but within just one division of it. • 

The funds appropriated to the Bureau come in one lump 
sum, to be expended not necessarily as tlie Director said they 
would during his congressional appearances, but os he wishes. 

Wliile other government agencies are tied down because 
tlicir appropriations are divided among various named or line 
items, the FBI has only four legally binding requirements in 
its appropriations: tlie number of new and replacement auto- 
mobiles (including each year "one armored vehicle,^ the fa- 
bled Hoover limousine, which in 1970 cost $30,000); $10,000 
for taxicab hire, a historic item; a $70,000 contingency fund ”to 
meet unforeseen emergencies of a confidential character,** but 
not including "pa)micnt of rewards”; and finally $42,500 as 
"compensation of the director ... so long as the position is 
held by Uic present incumbent.” 

The outside budget review systems that apply to other 
agencies and departments do not apply to the Bure«iu, thanks 
citlicr to statute or to tradition. The Department of Justice 
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has not in the past held in-house hearings on the FBI budget. 
A former top Justice Department administrator, when asked 
recently how the FBI budget is integrated into the depart- 
mcnt*s, replied succinctly, “With a stapler.** / 

.Those who have participated in the OlBcc of Management 
and Budget’s half-day review of the FBI budget say it is 
superficial. One former official could recall only one question 
being raised over an eight-year period— and it was directed 
to tbe number of cars the Bureau sought. 

Congress and particularly the Appropriations committees 
have given special treatment to the Bureau budget. The Di- 
rector himself noted in testimony tliat "I can frankly say we 
have seldom been denied funds by the House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations . • . The Bureau of tlie Budget and the 
Congress . . . have always been most considerate of our 
needs.” In his own modest way, Hoover was saying that over 
the past twenty years he got all that he asked for and on two 
occ«xsions, even more— a record no oUier government depart- 
ment or agency can equal. 

If the FBI were a small agency or if its activities were non- 
controvcrsial, the budgetary short cuts and special treatment 
would ]ye understandable if not totally acceptable. But the 
Bureau is big and growing bigger. The $334 million it received 
for the 1971 fiscal year makes it nearly as large in terms of 
budget and personnel as the Department of State. And this 
figure is almost douldc the FBI budget of just four years ago. 
By the end of fiscal 197a there will be a programmed 8,900 
special agents, an increase of 30 per cent over tl)o nun)bcr just 
three years ago. 

In short, after almost twenty years of slow steady growth, 
the FBI still employs the secrecy in management and allocation 
of funds that it practiced when it was a relatively small elite 
agency run by younger men. 

An agency with the Bureau's ovcr-al! mission must maintain 
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sonic special riglits in contrast to the normal budget process. 
The FBI-along with the CIA and the National Security Agency 
in the intelligence area— should be able to undertake activities 
tliat by tlieir nature must remain secret. The limits of that 
secrecy, however, sliould be clearly deGned and should permit 
some outside albeit protected review, by both the executive and 
legislative branches. 

Ill Controls from Within 

Discussing the manner in which the Bureau puts together its 
budget is difficult— impossible, in fact, without the cooperation 
of those witliin the FBI with budgetary responsibilities. I have 
been unable to get that cooperation. 

^ Thus, the picture one can draw of the process itself is of 
necessity limited. Two things are certain, John P. Mohr, a 
thirty-year veteran of the FBI and now assistant to the direc- 
tor, is die key budgetary figure, and the process itself is run by 
the Bureau's Division 3, the administrative division, . 

Unlike other agencies, the FBI assistant directors for opera- 
tional activities— general investigative or domestic intelligence, 
for example— do not have budgetary responsibility. They do not 
take part in formulation of the budget and diey do not allocate 
funds after the budget is approved. Instead they formulate 
programs which are passed on to the Director for approval. 
Such programs may require additional agents or special equip- 
ment— but the cost factors are not included as a part of the in- 
put to the Director. 

'You always would assume that if die program was ap- 
proved, money would be available," a former ofiScial told me. 
"And v/ith a budget that was always going up, funds were 
: never a problem." 

Cost may, according to one former abistant director, have 
been part of Hoover s decision whether to approve or disap- 
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prove a program. But once a program was approved, U was 
Molirs job to come up with the money.. • 

On the operational level, budgeting is the responsibility of 
the special agents in charge of field offices (SACs). A SAC 
must make the allocations and seek the finances to perform the 
tasks assigned to him by the various assistant directors back in 
Washington. 

Tlie SAC*s performance is judged by the statistics he gener- 
ates while using tlie assets at hand. The Bureau docs under- 
take case level studies that determine whether an office, based 
on the number of investigative matters handled, descr\»es to 
have additional agents. Thus, in the^ame of Bureau politics, 
it becomes reasonable for the SACs to turn their assets toward 
those matters that will generate tl)c most statistics. And not 
surprisingly, according to former officials, the assistant direc- 
tors push for approval of broad programs that generate those 
same statistics. In this process, the well-publicized mandatory 
unpaid agent overtime figures arc built in for later use before 
the Congress, 

Tlie primary asset is agents, and each agent is a generalist. 
The number in any field office assigned to internal security, 
bank robberies or car thefts can vary from day to day and is 
controlled not by Washington but by the local SAC. “The suc- 
cessful SAC is the one w»ho reads the pressures from Washing- 
ton,** one official suggested in discussing how funds arc al- 
located and statistics developed. 

In only one situation, according to a former top official, djd 
the Bureau assign from Washington a set number of agents to a 
national program, and that was to the loyalty progran) during 
the 1950s. 

In years past. Hoover always took the position that he would 
undertake new tasks or rcsi>onsibilitics with everyone working 
harder. “He would always absorb the additional effort for a 
few months after Congress passed additional' laws within (he 
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Durccaifs piimcw," recalled a former oIRdal. *Tlicn he would 
como in with a budget request to cover a full year’s operational 
increase.” His request would talk in terms of a number of new 
agents per prograrri, but the figure would not represent the 
actual number of agents that in fact would be so assigned. It 
was just a compilation of agent hours applied to that program 
from hundreds of agents around- the country. 

Iw 1963, when President Lyndon Johnson wanted Hoover 
to step up his work in the civil rights field, ,the Director re- 
sponded that every agent he had was fully allocated; to under- 
take that task he would need funds adequate to. hire an addi- 
tional two hundred agents. 

"That was just a w'ay to add to the Bureau,” one former 
Justice official said in discussing the matter,* "A good manager 
could reallocate” from less important tasks, he suggested, and 
pointed initially to the agents involved in car theft and inter- 
state payment cases that generate impressive numbers and 
dollar-recovery figurcs—both of which arc used before Con- 
gress. 

. It took several years but Hoover did get additional funds 
sufficient to hire one hundred new agents, supposedly for civil 
rights cases. In Iiis last budgets, he sought and received funds 
for one thousand new agents to handle organized crime, air- 
craft hijacking and “extremist” matters. Whether one thou- 
sand agents are ever assigned to such cases wdll be known 
only writhin the Bureau’s administration division. 

Using the backup material Hoover provided in the budget 
and supplied to Congress, one may make the following esti- 
mates on how his funds w’cre allocated: 

Close to So per cent of the Bureau's expenditures are for 
personnel salaries and “other personnel compensation.” Almost 
75 per cent of the FBI’s budget is devoted to field investiga- 
tions. The fingerprint identification activity, costs more than 
§25 million; the FBI lab more than $7 million. One has diffl- 
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cullies going beyond that, although it is clear that the Bureau 
itself maintains extremely tight budget controls within ils ovmi 
house. For example, Hoover was able to tell the Congress 
that the Kent State inquiry, whfeh involved 302 special agents 
at the peak,, cost an estimated $274,100 not including "6,316 
hours of overtime for wliich [the agents] received no com- 
pensation.” 

The first level for review of the Bureau's budget would 
normally be the Department of Justice and its Assistant At- 
torney General for Administration. Past practice was that the 
Justice Department official played no role in drawing up the 
budget. He was pemiitled to sit in when Clyde Tolson, Hoo- 
ver's chief deputy, spent an afternoon before the Office of 
Management and Budget going over the Bureau's figures. The 
Budget agency has a reputation for looking closely and refus- 
ing funds for most agencies, but, asked in June, 1971, at a 
Senate hearing whether the Budget Bureau had ever denied 
him any funds, Hoover replied, 'The Budget Bureau Fre- 
quently rounds off sums which we calculate as accurately as 
we can. They also set limitations on the total amounts we can 
request in a particular year and they frequently require us to 
absorb unforeseen costs which may arise from time to time. 
As an example, the FBI was required to absorb $670,000 dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1971 resulting from increased statutory 
health benefit costs.” 

Wliat Hoover didn’t add to that illustration, though he had 
told the House committee about it, was that rather than "ab- 
sorbing” tlie costs, he used funds Congress had already giv(m 
him in a supplemental appropriation for salaries, and deferred 
the hiring of one hundred now agents and seventy clerks until 
the beginning of the next fiscal year, In other words, he o.v- 
ereised his right of reaching in and taking money he had for 
one purpose and used it for another. 

General Accounting Office audits 'undertaken of FBI ex- 
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pcnditurcs are normally spot chocks wliich determine If the 
disbursing office has a voucher behind each paxment. For this 
type of bookkeeping the Bureau gets high marks, not just from 
the GAO but from the Budget Bureau as well. But that type of 
auditing does not measure the workings of a program nor the 
employment of assets— a t}'pe of audit that GAO often under- 
takes Nvithin other executive branch agencies. 

The manner in which the Bureau uses its confidential funds, 
informant pa\Tucnts and reward money is tightly held— as it 
should be. The CIA has similar funds, but it makes an outside 
top-secret accounting to a \Vlilte House control committee. 
The Bureau apparently tells no one. 

Ill: Congressional Review 

Tlie FBFs unique budgetary situation must be attributed to 
a number of factors, not the least .of wldch is the Bureau’s 
almost sacrosanct status in tlie halls of Congress. Until 1971 
Director Hoover rarely found it necessary to appear before 
more than one Appropriations Committee, Every other depart- 
ment or agency director— including the CIA most years— had to 
put in an appearance before both the House and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees. But Hoover took the position that 
since the Hou.se had always granted him all the funds re- 
quested, he had no reason to appear before the Senate com- 
miltcc. 

Senator John McClellan became Chairman in 1961 of the 
Senate subcommittee which handles the over-all Justice De- 
partment budget including that of the FBI, and pressed for a 
Hoover appearance that year. According to both FBI and Hill 
sources, the Director deefined and eventually the matter was 
settled amicably over limch with an understanding that the 
Director would not be ‘‘invited” to appear and thus not placed 
in the position of “refusing.” . 
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In June, 1971, both an NBC television program and a news- 
paper scries on the FBI made the point oT Hoover's non-ap- 
pearance before the Senate committee. On Juno 014, weeks after, 
this criticism, Hoover made his first appearance before McClel- 
lan s subcommittee .at a special closed afternoon session that fol- 
lowed immediately after the appearance of Attorney General 
Jolin Mitchell. 

The congressional committees with legislative (as opposed to 
appropriation) authority, over the. Bureau— specifically the 
House and Senate Judiciary Committees— have shown no in- 
terest in inquiring into the Bureau. So the only eongrcssional 
review of the Bureau for the past twenty years, with minor 
exceptions, has been that undertaken by the House Appro- 
priations Committee's subcommittee which handles the FBI 
budget. . . 

The Bureau has maintained another unique relationship to 
Congress, and particularly to tlie House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Since 1959 FBI personnel on loan to the committee 
have acted as full-time directors of all surveys and invesliga- 
tioas run by the committee. Although the committee has used 
investigators from other agencies, the overwhelming nuiiibcr 
of its investigators are loaned FBI agents. In fact, almost two 
thirds of the House committee's $1 million investigations 
budget for fiscal 1971 went to. reimburse tlie FBI for loaned 
agents. 

Not only does this arrangement cement relations between 
the FBI and the committee, it also gives the Bureau a special 
status among other government departments. What other exec- 
utive agency serves at the direction of both the legislative and 
executive branches? 

For bis part, Hoover understood, the importance of his Hill 
connections and their value to the Bureau. The FBI agent 
chosen to serve os one of the committee's three full-time in- 
vestigators— on loan, of course— was carefully chosen. For c.x- 
ample, FBI inspector Paul J. Mohr, who recently concluded an 
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utiusual four-year term with the committee, is the brother of 
Jolm P, Mohr, until recently No. 4 man In the Bureau hierarchy 
and responsible for the budget. 

TIic Bureaus involvement with the House Appropriations 
Committee was institutionalized in 1959 w'hcn the late Repre-^ 
sentative Clarence Cannon was Chairman. Cannon developed 
the system of using executive branch investigators as a means 
of saving money and asked Hoover to loan him some agents 
for full-time work. When George Mahon took over the com- 
mittee in 1964 he decided to continue the system. Not surpris- 
ingly, a Congressional Quarterly survey of ten committee mem- 
bers (out of fifty-five) found a general lack of knowledge about 
the committce*s investigating system. All knew that FBI agents 
did investigative w»ork for the committee, but only tliree knew 
the extent to which FBI men were used. 

It is also not surprising, based more on tlie committee's view 
of tliQ Bureau tlian on the presence of the agents 'on its staff,* 
to find that there has been no investigation of the FBI by the 
committee in the last twenty years, according to the present 
committee staff director, Paul Wilson. 

Representative John J. Rooney, the New York Democrat who. 
now chairs the Appropriations subcommittee wliich handles 
tlie FBI budget, recently defended the practice of using FBI in- 
vestigators in a speech on the House floor. Rooney declared: 
‘The surveys and investigations staff has never been requested 
to conduct any studies directly involving an appropriations re- 
quest of the FBI. The FBIs request is closely studied and in- 
dependently evaluated by the regular staff of the committee— 
which has no FBI personnel assigned— prior to being considered 
by the. members of tJie subcommittee of which I have the honor 
to serve as Chairman.” , 

What Rooney failed to point out was that although the 
regular committee “has no FBI personnel assigned,”"^his own 
subcommittee staff assistant, Jay B. Howe, the man on tlie 
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regular stalF most directly involved with the FIJI budget, is 
himself a former FBI agent 

A less direct connection exists between the Bureau and the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. In the mid- 1940s, according 
to one Bureau oflicial, the former Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee Chairman, Carl Hayden, asked Hoover to recommend 
someone to work on the staff. Hoover suggested a special agent 
who had caught his notice named Thomas J. Scott Today 
Scott, the former FBI agent, is staff director of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

Hoover’s congressional testimony liardly varied in his last 
ten years. It reflected not only the Director’s manner of opera- 
tion, but also the interests of Congressman Rooney. Rooney's 
own words in an NBC interview earlier this year best cliarnc- 
terized his approach to the FBI and its Director; “Tlicre hav*e . 
been very few other agencies in government that have been so 
cfflcicntly run and with such results to the taxpayers’ benefit 
^s the Federal Bureau of Investigation . . . without a doubt 
Mr, Hoover is the greatest administrator we have in govern- 
ment, in any part of the goveniment.” . 

Tlie outline of Hoover’s testimony was predictable year after 
year and made for dismal reading to those who sought some 
enlightenment on the Bureau’s activities. The Director’s prime 
emphasis was constantly on the dangers that faced tlie country 
rather than on details of what the Bureau was doing wnth its 
assets. In the 1950s the stress essentially was on Communist 
subversion from within and Soviet spies from without. In tlie 
late 1950s Hoover picked up the Uiemo of crime, with emphasis 
on youthful offenders and repeaters. Tlie black and radical 
movements began to appear in his testimony in the early 1960s, 
and in 1971 they dominated along \vith an appropriate c.xposi- 
tion on "parole, probation and clemency abuses" and an ex- 
tensive paper on "major prosccutivo efforts directed against 
organized crime," 
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Surrounding these dramatic readings of the dangers wo face 
. . were the statistics and dollar figures so dear to the hearts of 
both the Director and Mr. Rooney.* The Director invariably 
opened his testimony with a direct statement on the increases 
being sought, along ^vlth a lino of description— 'The remaining 
39S full-year employees (all clerks) for FBI headquarters are 
for the fingerprint operation where 95 will be used for cunent 
work increases, 29 will bo Involved with preparation work for 
die automation of identification records and 274 will work on 
a long-term project to consolidate our civil fingerprinting file.** 
Those details were further embellished by an array of tables 
and comparison charts that would boro die most intense Bureau 
follower. 

Hoover also occasionally lightened matters by throwing in 
statements that reOcctcd a shrewd assessment of what Congress 
wanted to hear. For example, in telling Rooney in March, 
1971, about his major increase in agents-one thousand new 
ones or an over-all agent growth of 12 per cent at an annual 
cost of more dian $10 million— Hoover stated, “The committee 
will be interested in knoNving diat of 1,000 agents which were 
requested by the President and implemented by the Bureau, 
67 per cent or 667 of diosc men have bad military experience, 
many at the rank of captain and above. That experience is a 
great asset because they arc in fine physical shape and have 
the discipline needed as an agent. They have the ability to 
make prompt decisions, having served in leadership positions 
during the Vietnam era." (Tltcsc are hardly the credentials 
needed to do objective investigative work among the peace 
groups and new student radicals, however.) 

Among the regular statistics of 1970 delivered by Mr. Hoover 
in 1971— as in the past— were: 

—Fingerprint receipts and, normally, how they reached rec- 
ord numbers. In 1971, however, there was a failing off, so 
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Hoover introduced a new stalistic, ‘‘correspondence, forms and 
name checks received ” Needless to say that 1970 carried the 
(asterisk for all*time high. 

—Laboratory examinations, which as usual were at an all- 
time high. 

—Fugitives located were at 30,3iS-“a new high and an in- 
crease of 18 percent over the locations in 1969 ” 

—Automobile recoveries ‘‘increased 5 percent in 1970 as 
compared to 1969 to reach a new record high of 30,599/' 

—Investigative matters received continued to grow along 
with another figure, average assignment per agent. Hoover 
stressed he “prefers to see” an average of eighteen matters. But 
the average assignment per agent reported for 1970 to tlie 
House subcommittee was thirty-one matters and Hoo\’cr 
pointed out that the 1,036 agents to be added during the com- 
ing two fiscal years “would have little impact upon this average 
work assignment . . Just three months later in his testimony 
before the Senate committee Hoover noted, “The average as- 
signment per agent is now twenty-nine investigative matters." 
In the intervening tlirco months, according to tlic presenta- 
tions, only seventy-four new agents had been added to the 
rolls. What caused the drop of two matters per agent was not 
disclosed. 

One of Hoovers proudest charts was labeled “FBI ae- 
complishments and appropriations/* It showed how each year, 
despite the Bureau's ever-growing budget, the fines, savings 
and recoveries stemming from the Bureau's activities rose at an 
even greater rate. “This accompllsliment represents an average 
return of $1.60 for each $1 of direct funds appropriated to the 
FBI in the 1970 fiscal year," the Director said as he handed 
Rooney his five-year chart. 

Taken alone, these statistics appear ludicrous when ranged 
against the more serious problems that Hoover said the country 
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faccd-organizccl crime and espionage, for example— and which 
should have been a prime, focus for. the assets he received. Yet 
interviews with past and present Bureau officials confirm that a 
substantial amount of agent time across the country is devoted 
to the tasks that result in providing these statistics, rather than 
toward investigations that require large numbers of agents and 
long periods of time and may not produce any dollar statistics 
at all. 

\V 1 ien the House subcommittee members ask any questions, . 
tl>ey are most likely to be of the character that were posed in 
March, 1971. Representative Neal Smith, a Democrat from 
Iowa, asked if the Director had fingerprints for all members 
of Congress on file. Hoover, still stung by accusations that he 
had bugged Capitol Hill telephones,, automatically responded, 
*‘No, sir. I would like to add, also, wc have never tapped a 
telephone of any Congressman or any Senator since I have 
been Director of the Bureau.” 

Smith, who himself didn't want to be misunderstood, quickly 
responded that he ”was thinking in terms of it being a good 
thing to have the fingerprints of all Members for the protection 
of the Members in the case of accident.” 

Representative Elford A. Cederberg raised the question of 
Ramsey Clark’s knowledge and approval of wiretaps wliile he 
was Attorney General. Cederberg and Hoover then entered into 
a colloquy on Clark during .syhich the congressman quoted a 
section of Clark's previous testimony before the same subcom- 
mittee in which he praised the FBI. Cederberg remarked he 
had brought it up because “I thought it might not be a bad idea 
to place on the record the statements of the former Attorney 
General in his last testimony bcTorc our Committee in regard 
to the FBI. I am delighted, in light 'of the facts that are being 
put out in public print, to know that he did, in writing, author- 
ize the use of electronic surveillances by the FBL”. 

Cliairman Rooiiey tlien asked, **\Vhat do we know about tliis 
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Bernadette Devlin?** and Hoover's brief reply included the 
statement, *'I don't know why the State Department granted 
the Visa for her to come over here, but it did." 

Representative Robert Sikes did close by asking about "the 
purchase of armored cars for the FBI . • . Are they for your 
use?" 

Hoover responded that two were kept in Washington, one 
in New York and one in Los Angeles, but ratlier than calling 
tliem lus own, preferred to describe them merely as being 
"used for protective purposes." It fell to Clyde Tolson, sitting 
beside Hoover, to tell Sikes that "during the calendar year 
1970, Mr. Hoover received twenty-six tlircats on his life and so 
far this year, he has received another sixteen threats. It is nec- 
essary for security reasons for Mr. Hoover to be transported in 
til esc vclu’cles." 

The questioning— if that is what it can be called— clearly 
shows that the lack of substance in Hoover’s testimony before 
the subcommittee was not solely of his own doing, Tlie con- 
gressmen themselves did not want to get into substance. 

A close study of Hoover’s testimony over the past fifteen 
years, however, discloses a number of areas worth congressional 
questioning— from Uie approach of Bureau investigative work, 
such as use of informants and wiretaps, to the allocation of 
agent resources to produce statistics. 

For example, although the number of FBI agents has in- 
creased from 6,005 in fiscal 1957 to 8,482 in fiscal 1971, Cmi- 
gress has actually provided funds over the past fourteen years 
for a total of 8,976 agents, Tlius, Hoover received money 
enough to hire more tluan he actually had. 

In February 1967 Hoover testified he had 6,532 agents, and, 
with the additional funds he sought, he' would add another 
X06 agents. This, he told Congress, would give liim a total of 
6,638 agents in fiscal 196S. Re got the money he w’anted, but 
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tlic next year, the Director was back saying he had only 6,590 
agents— and the sulKOinmittcc never asked why this was .^8 
fewer than lie said 1)C would have one year earlier. 

Hoovers biggest agent gap look place between 1937, when 
he said he had 6,005 and 196a, when he said he had 

5,985. In the interim, he had sought and received .funds from 
Congress to add no fewer than 2S7 agents. 

When asked about the "missing** agents, FBI spokesman 
Thomas Bishop at first said the new agent funds were to fill- 
slots vacated by retiring agents. He later revised that to say it 
might refer to auUiorizcd rather than actual agents on duty. 
Finally he .said he had no answer. 

Apparently, however, the funds involved were used for 
other Bureau expenses, But by asking for money for new agents, 
Hoover was always assured he would get his request. The FBI 
budget is appropriated in one lump sum, so there is nothing 
iog.'.lly wTong in what Hoover did— but it docs show a bureau- 
crat’s ability to use figiures to get what he wants, 

JV; The Future 

Clearly if the FBI is to be reintegrated into the government, 
one of the first steps would be for the Attorney General and his 
top staff to play a role in the FBI*s budgeting and the pro- 
gramming that stems from it. The U.S. attorneys and the de- 
partment’s Criminal Division in particular should be aware of 
FBI future planning as a guide to their own activities. As a 
fonner Justice official understated it recently, "The FBI budget 
planning can in tlic long run have an impact on caseloads and 
the courts.** 

The measure of FBI performance should be changed so as to 
put less stress on die statistics that prove its “efficiency** and 
more on meeting the most- pressing of the problems it faces. 
In short, assets probably should be reallocated. But that judg- 
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mcnt can only be made \vith a clear understanding of wlial llio 
distribution is today. . 

It fall to the congressional committees that review the 
FBI budget to apply the kinds of poliey controls many feel arc 
now lacking. They have a broad enough makeup and separa- 
tion from executive rcsiX)nsibiUty to raise the controversial 
questions that never seem to get asked within an administra- 
tion’s family. Only the attitude of die members on die Hill 
need to change; the opportunity is already there. 

Almost every year Hoover provided a brief statistical report 
in the area of civil rights and the FBI. He told the Rooney 
subcommittee that the FBI in 1970 handled 934 investigations 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and that cases in this area 
"often arc of a controversial nature.'* In order to provide a 
figure on agent participation, Hoover linked the work in civil 
rights with "that required in connection with racial disturb- 
ances and keeping abreast of the activities of extremist and 
hate groups’* and came up with a figure of "an average of 2,139 
agents each month.” The Media, Pennsylvania, documents 
showed that the Bureau undertook a vast investigation into all 
black student groups— an undertaking that one would hardly 
class as falling witliin Uie civil rights area, though Hoovers 
testimony indicated that he did. No congressman present, 
however, raised any questions. 

Hoover often referred to the publications produced by tlie 
Bureau and their costs, but no one asked him about his office 
of criminal records or costs of his publicity activities. 

Each' year Hoover reported on informants in a few para- 
graphs. But there never was a question about the varieties of 
informant activity; the committee limited its concern to the two 
areas Hoover cited— location of fugitives and recovery of stolen 
goods. 

Handling of derogatory arrest information by the FBI was 
raised before both the House and Senate committees in 1971 
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ihroutjh a question and answer insert provided hy the Bureau. 
Only Senator Homan Ilniska followed up with a few questions. 

The Director each year provided information on the number 
of Bureau electronic sur\'cillanccs as of the day of his testi- 
mony. The only substantial discussion on the subject in both 
committees in 1971 was to criticize newspaper articles which 
discussed FBI wiretapping. 

Hoover provided both committees with extensive prepared 
papers on the FBI and organized crime. 

Thus, there was hardly an area of public controversy or con- 
cern that Hoover himself did not raise in his congressional ap- 
pearances. In the future, perhaps someone, on the pertinent 
subcommittees will have the sense of responsibility to follow 
tluough with questions to the Director that the public dcser\*cs 
to have answ’crcd. 

The Bureau must be opened up for within-government re- 
view and coordination, as w'cll as congressional inquiry for the 
public benefit. But this does not mean that everything the 
FBI docs should be subject to executive or public review. The 
FBI has responsibilities for undertaking investigations that 
reach the biglicst levels of government— inquiries that should 
not be subject to review by higher authorities or Congress be- 
cause those individuals may in fact be involved. This is the 
gravest type of responsibility and one that must be vested 
wholly within the Bureau. In some areas at some times tlie 
FBI must be an agency unto itself— and it must be so struc- 
tured and run by men of tlic highest calil)cr to perfonn such 
tasks. 

lliis country needs nn agency of quality^and^ublic standing 
to perform the tasks assigned by law to the FBI, Time and 
practice have made it today a totally separate power. It needs 
to be brouglit back into government, but Nvith the limited 
special status required to protect all the people and not just the 
few who run it now. 
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V: Conferc7\ce Discupion 

Mn, Elliff: First, Ken Clausen of the.Wasliington Post has 
•iw done some good work on infonnants and he comes up with 
tliis: ‘Tlie JusHce Department of Attorney General John Mitch- 
ell docs not know how much money the FBI actually spends 
for informants. The funds arc hidden in the Bureairs $300 mil- 
lion plus budget, and the figure is jealously guarded/* However, 
recently, Representative Rooney said, ‘The FBI infonnant 
fund is the same as the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, which is 3.7 million dollars for informants, at least 
this year,*" 

Second, in 1943, when Clarence C nn n on - b c ca Tne- Ghaii T nan 
of the House Appropriations Committee, he asked for FBI 
agents to help and in the Roosevelt papers I found this memo 
from Francis Biddle, tlie Attorney General, to Roosevelt: 

Congressman Cannon hos requested that Hoover assign FBI 
agents to investigate needs of the various departments re- 
questing appropriations so that the Committee may deter- 
mine in any particular case whether additional personnel is 
needed, whether tlierc is waste and so forth. 

The Biddle memo goes on; 

I am strongly opposed to the plan. It would put tlic Depart- 
ment of Justice in the impossible position of investigating otlicr 
departments, including Uie Army and Navy, and passing on 
their needs. 

And he says to the President, T thouglit that I sliould report 
the matter to you since you might wish to indicate what you 
think should be done.** And Roosevelt notes, “You arc ab- 
solutely right.’* So under the Roosevelt administration, no FBI 
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aijcnts were assigned to the Appropriations Committee. That, 
of course, was changed, as you report in your paper. 

Ma. PjNCUs: Yes, I think two thing.s, One, Cannon wanted to 
do it because lie wanted to save money and he went ahead and 
did it anyway. It didn’t matter what Biddle said. It started 
back in the Forties; he had not only Bureau agents, but a 
variety of other executive agency people working for him. 

Second, my own personal feeling is that it really shouldn’t 
be allowed. Any committee can put together its own staff and 
in many wa) s do a much belter job than the Bureau is capable 
of doing. But you can’t at the same lime serve both the legisla- 
tive and the executive branches. 

Mn. Ransom: I have a question for Mr. Pincus. To what ex- 
tent on Capitol Hill is the fear of a secret dossier in the Bureau 
a deterrent to a more aggressive questioning of its present 
Director? I realize you can only have an impression about this, 
but I wonder if you have one. 

Mr. Pincus; I think it fits into the same category as every 
ci\'il rights leader’s feeling that his phone is tapped. A politician 
can’t afford certain kinds of exposure or doesn’t think he can 
afford it. Politicians have a certain number of battles that they 
can fight; tJiey usually want to fight ones that they can win. It 
is almost impossible to beat the Bureau. Nobody has really 
been willing to make the fight. Part of it is the fear of the 
secret dossier, and I’m sure at times there have been actual 
uses or at least threats made. 

I’ve asked the same question of people who have worked in 
the Justice Department. How often are they willing to take the 
extra step to confront Mr. Hoover or the Bureau on some ques- 
tionPTIost people are willing to win some and lose some, but 
never try' to fight the wliolc battle. Much of the power that has 
been accumulated by the Bureau has, been weaned away from 
otlicr agencies and institutions over a period of time because 
they haven’t been willing to call a halt at some point. 
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Mn. Hundley: My question ties in with what you Just said. 
I can understand why politicians and even people in the De- 
partment of Justice, including Attorneys General, have had 
some reluctance to deal directly with a person as powerful as 
Mr; Hoover, I also agree, as you said earlier, that the press, 
until quite recently, has dealt very tenderly with him, I wonder 
how you would explain that. 

Mn, Pjlncus: To go into my theories of tlic press w'ould take a 
long time. The simplest one is tliat newspapers, and television 
to a greater degree, are dependent upon ofBcial sources for 
news. It is not news if I say something happens; it is news if 
Mr. Hoover does. And so, if you want to go after the Bureau, 
you're not going to get anybody to talk to you about the 
Bureau, You've got to go find it out yourself, and then you've 
got to bring those facts forward and say, "This is what I un- 
covered." That's a difficult job. It's much easier to use your as- 
sets as a new'spaper in covering press conferences, where you 
can quote well-known people. 

There have been, over a period of time, pieces about the 
Bureau, but not very many. The lack is a result of the difficulty 
in developing stories Nvithout help and a result of Mr. Hoover's 
ability to give reporters access to files that can makcHiem look 
very good 

Lot me give an example. When I first started out, I did a 
piece about his armored cars. I was doing a piece about every- 
body's limousines and somebody at GSA gave me tlie bid for 
Hoover's. At the time, it was just a $20,000 car. I wTote about 
it. The fellow who gave me the contract, which was a public 
record, was transferred. My paper got all sorts of letters from 
Hoover, and finally said, ‘Well, you know, wc have no control 
over tilings like that." It's not worth it for tlicm. 
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Appendix IX.— Additional correspondence and materials relating 
to the Internal Revenue Service. 


Part A. -IRS “Information Gathering Guidelines** of June 23, 

1975. 


June 23, 1975 


DODSlDDQDilD 

supplement | 

45G-231 

i‘ Iptemal Revenue Service 


51G-118 

5(12)0-25 

61G-3 

71G-9 

91G-33 

94G-57 


Information Gathering Guidelines 


Section 1. Purpose 

.01 This Supplement imprements Policy Statement P-1-1 (Approved 6-23-75), attached, 
and provides guidelines for the gathering of Information that may be solicited, obtained and 
retained for use by Service personnel as background material prior to the assignment of a cai 
for collection, examination or Investigation. 


.02 These guidelines are not Intended to alter in any way the gathering, solicitation 
and documentation of tax related facts and evidence necessary in developing cases that have 
been assigned for collection of taxes, examination or investigation of a tax liability. 


Section 2. Background 

.01 Compliance with the tax laws which the Service is authorized and directed to enforc 
cannot be determined solely by reference to the Information on returns and documents filed wl 
the Service. Therefore, the Service must obtain information from outside sources for the 
effective administration of the tax laws. 

.02 Information gathering activities which were suspended by telegram to All Regional 
Commissioners on January 22, 1975 (reissued in the Internal Revenue Manual as Manual Suppleme 
91RDD-7, CR AlRDD-rlS and SlROD-20 and 71RDD-1) and by telegram to All Regional Commissioners, 
District Directors and Service Center Directors on February 7, 1975 (reissued in the Internal 
Revenue Manual as Manual Supplement 930-148, CR 420-323, 450-223, 5(12)0-22, and 710-3) may b 
resumed in accordance with the guidelines and definitions set out In this Manual Supplement. 

Section 3. Record Retention and Destruction 


.01 No information docisents of any type presently on hand or hereafter acquired in the 
Service concerning Intelligence Information Oathering, Joint Compliance Program, Coordinated 
Compliance Projects and Returns Compliance Program will be destroyed until the Senate Select 
Committee and all other.off Iclal reviewing bodies complete their investigations of Intelllgen 
activities carried out by or on behalf of the Federal Government. The suspension of destruc- 
tion procedures does not preclude use of such information for civil or criminal tax adminis- 
tration purposes, provided such use does not include destruction. Instructions concerning 
records disposition will be Issued as soon as the investigations are completed. 

.02 District Directors will ensure that documents and information relating to or arlsln 
from information gathering activities (including projects and programs), whether solicited or 
unsolicited, which are not necessary to the administration of the tax laws and do not Indlcat 
a violation of a Federal law enforced by another agency will be segregated and placed in a 
separate storage area with access limited to Division Chiefs. To the extent practicable, the 
data should be filed according to taxpayer name. An index of all documents from the dis- 
continued Information Gathering and Retrieval System should be retained. These records may 
be transmitted to the Federal Records Center, or destroyed in accordance with IRM 1(15)59, 
when the Congressional investigations specified in Section 3.01 are concluded. 

.03 Directly tax related documents (defined in Section 4) remaining after the review 
specified in Section 3.02 shall be maintained in accordance with the provisions of these 
guidelines. 


Distribution: 
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Section 4. Definitions 


.01 The tern "directly tax related infonnatlon" means only documents, statements, facts 
and testimony which reasonably relate to or aid In determining the correct tax liability of 
the taxpayer. Noncompliance may be indicated by. such information as: 

1 Personal expenditures or investments not commensurate with known Income and 

assets; 

2 Receipt of unreported Income; 

3 Overstatement of Itemized deductions, business expenses, cost of sales, tax 
credits, etc. ; 

4 Improper deduction of capital or personal and living expenses; 

5 Failure to file required returns or pay tax due: 

6 Omission of assets or Improper deduction or exclusion of items from estate and 
gift tax returns: 

7 Violations of conditions and requirements relating to tax exempt status of 
organiza^ons; 

8 Improper operation of a qualified employee plan and trust; or 

9 Other actions substantially similar to 1-8 above. 

.02 The above factors do not stand alone, but should be considered in light of the 
taxpayer's occupation, prior accumulation of wealth and data shown on tax returns and the 
results of prior examinations or investigations. Prudent Judgment must be exercised in 
making the decision whether types of information in 4.011-4.019 are directly tax related. 

.03 Documents and data relating to agents' dally activities, time reports and other 
case~ management and internal management documents are not considered to be background material 
or taxpayer related information and may be retained for management purposes. 

.04 The following definitions of other terms apply to these guidelines: 

1 A "case" is an accumulation of facts concerning a taxpayer, which are segregated 
and associated with the taxpayer's name and evaluated for potential assignment to an employee 
for appropriate action. 

2 An "assigned case" is a case that has been assigned ^to an employee or group of 
employees for action and that is subject to a requirement for a written report or an entry in 
a log Indicating the action taken when the case is completed. 

3 A "case file" is th^ accumulated notes, documentation and information assembled 
as a result of Service inquiries of and about a taxpayer which contains the taxpayer's name 
or identifying number or symbol assigned to the taxpayer. 

4. An "Informant's communication" is a communication from anyone outside the 
Service, written or oral, voluntarily submitted to the Service Identifying one or more tax- 
payers and providing some information about the taxpayer." The informant may be anonymous. 
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Sectlon 4 — Contd. 

3 A “project" Is a study, survey or canvassing activity involving a limited number 
of taxpayers within such categories as an occupation, an industry, a geographic area or those 
lnvol''cd in a specific economic activity, undertaken to identify noncompliance with the tax 
laws. 

Se>-tion 5. Broad Service Guidelines Governing All Functions (Except Inspection) 

.01 District employees are encouraged to continue to be alert for indications of tax 
noncompliancG which come to their attention. Audit, Collection, EP/EO and Intelligence 
employees will report such information as provided in their respective sections of this 
Supplement. All other employees will report such information via memorandum through channels 
to the Chief, Intelligence Staff at the appropriate Service Center. 

.02 Indications of noncompliance identified by Service Center, Regional and National 
Office employees will be forwarded to the Chief, Intelligence Staff at the appropriate 
Service Center. 

,03 Information received by Ser\'ice employees, which indicates a violation of a Federal 
law enforced by another agency, will be forwarded through channels to the Director, Intelli- 
gence Division, for forwarding subject to disclosure provisions, to the appropriate agency. 
(Reference IRM 9382.4). 

.04 No employee shall maintain background or historical files on taxpayers except 
where such files are an Integral part of the case file pertaining to a currently assigned 
case, unless specifically authorized to gather Information as provided in Section 8.03. 

,05 Employees assigned to a project involving information gathering must ensure that 
all information received is included within the project files, 

.06 Employees assigned to projects or Individual information gathering may obtain 
information from sources outside the Servit l. for purposes of verifying the filing of required 
returns, payment of tax, exempt status, proper reporting of Income, deductions or credits, or 
otherwise determining compliance with the tax laws. However, the information obtained must 
be directly tax related and necessary to the administration of the tax laws. (See Sections 
4.01 and 4.02). 

.07 The Information Index System will be used whenever it is necessary to index informa- 
tion. 


.08 Any employee who receives information concerning Service employee misconduct will 
forward the information directly to Inspection. 

.09 Informants' communications will be forwarded to the Chief, Intelligence Division 
for transmittal to the Chief, Intelligence Staff at the appropriate Service Center. The 
informants' communications will be evaluated by appropriate personnel at the Service Centers. 

.10 Informants' communications concerning violations of other Federal laws will be 
forwarded by the Chief, Intelligence Staff, subject to disclosure provisions, to the appro- 
priate agency. 

.11 Information received which is not directly tax related and does not indicate a 
violation of other Federal laws will be segregated and stored, as provided in Section 3, for 
iUsnrtflirin n when instructions are issued. 
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S«cttoi> 6. Re«Pon»ibllttt*t 

.01 Assistant Cosalsslonsrs vlll provide for sn annual review of each region's Inforaa- 
tion gathering activities as a part of the Katlonal Office Review Prograsi (NORP) to ensure 
coBpllance with Service policy and these guidelines. 

.02 Regional Coesiissloners will provide for a review of each district's infonutlon 
gathering activities in their seal-annual visitations to the districts to ensure coi^>llance 
with Service policy and these guidelines. 

.03 District Dlrsctors are responsible for the approval of all district information 
gathering projects. While the Chief, Intelligence Division aay authorise information 
gathering on specific taxpayers outside the scope of projects as and to the extent provided 
in Section 8.03, the District Director shall provide for quarterly reviews of all infonutlon 
gathering activities on projects and specific taxpayers, to ensure compliance with Service 
policy and these guidelines. 

.04 Each employee is responsible, in the interest of safeguarding taxpayer privacy, for 
ensuring that information other than that necessary for the administration or enforcement of 
the tax laws is not solicited, indexed or associated with the name or other identifying 
symbol of a taxpayer. (See Section 3.02 for the disposition of any such Information 
described therein as may be or auy have been received.) 

Section 7. Initiation of Projects to Determine Taxpayer Compliance 

.01 Projects, as defined in Section 4.045, must be authorized in writing by the Assis- 
tant Comiasioner, Regional Commissioner or the District Director, Authority to initiate 
projects luy not be redelegated. 

.02 Authorizations for projects must state the purposes and define the scope of the 
project. Project activities may include obtaining and analyzing data from sources outside 
the Service, but only information meeting the requirement of Section 4 may be sought, 
obtained. Indexed and analyzed. Authorizations must also specify the estimated life of the 
project and specifically state what type of Information is to be Indexed. 

Section 8. Intelligence Division Procedures 

.01 The Intelligence Information Gathering and Retrieval System (IRM 9390) is dis- 
continued. All districts will utilize the Information Index System, which will be described 
In a separate Manual Transmittal, to file and Index directly tax related information. Such 
tax related Information now in the discontinued Information Gathering and Retrieval System 
may be retained In district files and indexed only If It relates to a taxpayer included in 
an authorized project or for whom the Chief, Intelligence Division, has authorized 
information gathering. 

.02 Where authorized by an Assistant Commissioner, a Regional Conmlssloner, or a 
District Director, projects, as defined In Section 4.045, m<iy be Initiated for the purpose 
of identifying taxpayers involved In tax evasion or other criminal violations of the Internal 
Revenue Code. The authorization for a project may Identify one or more taxpayers at the 
outset for Information gathering activity and additional taxpayers may be Identified as the 
project progresses. Immediately upon termination of the Information gathering phase of the 
project any Information not associated with the case file of a taxpayer must be removed from 
the Information Index System and destroyed unless It relates to a taxpayer for whom Informa- 
tion gathering has been specifically authorized by the Chief as provided In Section 8.03. 
(Note, however, that Section 3.01 prohibits destruction pending the completion of certain 
Inquiries. Information removed will be stored In the district until this suspension Is 
released.) 
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.03 In addition ^o project Infomatlon gathering* the Chief* Intelligence Division* may 
authorise Individual employees to obtain information on a specific taxpayer who Is or appears 
to be Involved In activities which have tax significance for purposes of making a decision as 
to whether or not to initiate an Investigation. This authority stay not be redelegated. The 
Chief's authorization must be made In advance of the inforstatlon gathering activity. Only 
Informtlon or data directly related to administration of the tax laws which the Service Is 
authorised and directed to enforce will be solicited or indexed* as specified In Sections 4.01 
and 4.02. The Chief* Intelligence Division* may authorize only Infomatlon gathering activi- 
ties which relate to a taxpayer of interest to that district. The district's interest may be 
the result of the taxpayer filing returns in the district, residing In the district or having 
a principal business or other economic activity In the district. In the event the Interest of 
another district becomes apparent, the Chief will coordinate with the other district or 
districts to establish which district has the principal interest. That district will, there- 
after, control information gathered and coordinate Information gathering activity relating to 
that taxpayer. 

.04 When the Chief, Intelligence Division, approves the gathering of Information re- 
lative to a specific taxpayer (described in Section 8.03) the Information Index System will 
be used to Index the information. The authorization of the Chief must be In writing and must 
specify the kno%m or assumed identity of the taxpayer and the reason Information gathering 
has been authorised. The written authorization will be Indexed. 

.05 Information gathered pursuant to Section 8.03 will be maintained at the location 
specified by the Chief, Intelligence Division. The Information may be maintained in the 
custody of the employee authorized to gather the Information. The employee will be respon- 
sible for preparing the necessary forms to enter the authorisation and each Item of 
Information gathered In the Index. 


.06 The Chief, Intelligence Division or Assistant Chief will conduct quarterly reviews 
of samples of Information gathered and entered into the Information Index System to ensure v 
that only directly tax related luformation is being retained and Indexed and that Information 
no longer needed by the Service is being removed from the Information Index System to be 
destroyed or retired to the Federal Records Centers. A written record of the quarterly 
reviews will be submitted to the District Director who will review them. 

.07 Information obtained during the course of an assigned project or Investigation 
indicating a violation of a Federal law enforced by another agency will be forwarded to the 

Director'^ Intelligence Division for transmittal to the appropriate agency In accordance with 

the disclosure provisions (Reference IRM 9382.4) and the Privacy Act when effective. 

.08 Information in the Information Index System may not be retained In the System for a 
period longer than six years except that* with the approval of the Chief, Intelligence 

Division, specific Information may be retained for a longer period If It has continuing 

material significance to a taxpayer's tax affairs. Information in the System will be removed 
and associated with the taxpayer's case file when a case Is assigned. All other Information 
removed from the System will either be destroyed, or retired to the Federal Records Center* 

In accordance with the provisions of IRH 1(15)59* Records Control Schedule 207, Intelligence- 
Regional and District offices when the restrictions In Section 3 have been rescinded. 

.09 Intelligence employees who learn of Indications of tax noncompliance will report 
Information on Form 3949 or. If authorization to gather information Is being requested, by 
memorandum, through appropriate management channels* to the Chief, Intelligence Division. 

.10 Special Enforcement files are eliminated. The National Register Is discontinued 
and Forms 4860, National Register Input Form*. will no longer be prepared. 
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Section 9. Audit Division Procedures 


.01 All Audit employees will be alert for Indications of noncompllance with the tax 
laws. They will continue to seek facts and evidence necessary to resolve issues in assigned 
':ases and projects; however, care must be taken to ensure that only directly tax related 
Information Is sought. Employees will not maintain any Individual files or background 
Information on taxpayers other than project files which they have been specifically 
authorized to maintain by the District Director. 

.02 If potential fraud Is discovered relating to a taxpayer upon whom the employee 
has an assigned case, the matter will be referred to the Chief, Intelligence Division on 
Form 2797, Referral Report. 

.03 All other information received which may Involve potential fraud and all Inform- 
ants' communications received by Audit employees will be recorded on Form 3949 and forwarded 
through channels to the Chief, Intelligence Division. All other directly tax related 
Information received by Audit employees will be forwarded with Form 4298, Audit Requisition 
and Information Report, to the Returns Program Manager for processing. Group Managers will 
ensure that only directly tax related Information Is forwarded. Information Indicating a 
violation of a Federal law enforced by another agency will be forwarded through channels to 
the Director, Intelligence Division for transmittal to the appropriate agency subject to 
disclosure provisions. 

.04 All Forms 4298 not selected by the RPM will be batched and sent to the Service 
Center Files Management Unit for association with the returns. All Forms 4298 selected by 
the RPM will be handled as provided in IRM 417S and will remain with Che tax return upon 
disposition by Audit. 

.05 Information received Indicating noncompllance by a large number of taxpayers 
should be forwarded through channels to the Chief, Audit Division, and as appropriate, to 
the District Director, Che Assistant Regional Commissioner (Audit) or Director, Audit 
Division, for conslderat-lon and appropriate action. 

.06 Joint Compliance, Coordinated Compliance and similar programs will continue. 
Projects now In progress will be completed and new projects may be Initiated If approved by 
Assistant Commissioners, Regional Commissioners or the District Director. The provisions 
of this Supplement do not change program reporting requirements on retention or indexing of 
Information. Care should be exercised Co ensure that only directly tax related Information 
is sought. 


.07 Information necessary for the determination of comparable sales prices, appro- 
priate Intercompany pricing practices, allocation of Income and expenses, useful life of 
assets and similar data necessary to sustain Service positions on valuation and costs 
allocation matters may be obtained and retained for use as reference material. Such material 
is Co be used by examiners in arriving at timely, fair and reasonable determinations and is 
not to be Indexed and associated with the name or other Identifying symbol of a taxpayer. 

.08 The historical files used In the Large Case Program are considered a part of the 
case file. 

Section 10. Collection Procedures 


.01 The Collection function will continue on-golhg activities in the Returns Compli- 
ance Program area. New programs Initiated at the National, regional or local levels will 
require the approval of the Assistant Commissioner, Regional Commissioner or District 
Director, respectively. Returns Compliance Programs may involve obtaining lists of tax- 
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payers' nanes and addresses and other general information which identifies groups of tax- 
payers who are probably required to file particular tax returns. Other types of'Returns 
Compliance Programs may Involve direct contact with Individual taxpayers to assure compliance 
with specific filing requirements. Employees will not maintain any individual files or back- 
ground information on taxpayers. 

.02 Only directly tax related information will be obtained in the Returns Compliance 
Program. 

.03 Information gathered for the purpose of generating Returns Compliance Program leads 
is normally retained for a relatively brief period until this purpose has been accomplished, 
and then destroyed as soon as permitted under Section 3.02. 

.04 Returns Compliance leads assigned for field follow up will be considered as 
"assigned cases" and, as such, come under the exclusions in Section 1.02. 

.05 Collection employees who learn of Indication of tax noncompliance will report the 
information to Audit or EP/EO on Form 3449, Referral Report. If potential fraud is indi- 
cated, the information will be reported to Intelligence on Form 3949, Intelligence Informa- 
tion Item, unless the referral resulted from an assigned case where Form 3212, Referral 
Report, will be used. Information alleging other offenses against the United States will be 
forwarded through channels to the Director, Intelligence Division. 

.06 Actions that are deemed necessary to verify the current compliance of previously 
delinquent taxpayers or taxpayers for whom the Service believes such verification is neces- 
a a ry ,- wi l4-be considered delinquency prevention actions. Such actions will be considered 
assigned cases and will be documented as outlined in 4.042. 

Section 11. Employee Plans and Exempt Organizations Procedures 

.01 All EP/EO employees will be alert for indications of noncompliance with the tax 
laws. They will continue to seek facts and evidence necessary to resolve Issues in assigned 
cases and projects; however, care must be taken to ensure that only directly related -infor- 
mation is sought. Employees will not maintain any files or background information on tax- 
payers or organizations. 

.02 If potential fraud is discovered relating to a taxpayer upon whom the employee has 
an assigned case, the matter will be referred to the Chief, Intelligence Division, on Form 
2797, Referral Report. 

.03 All other information received which may involve potential fraud and all inform- 
ants' communications received by EP/EO employees will be recorded on Form 3949 and forwarded 
through channels to the Chief, Intelligence Division. All other directly tax related infor- 
mation received by EP/EO employees will be forwarded with Form 4298 to the Chief, EP/EO 
Division, for processing. Croup Managers will ensure that only directly tax related infor- 
mation is forwarded. Any information alleging other offenses against the United States will 
be forwarded through channels to the Director, Intelligence Division for appropriate disposi- 
tion pursuant to Section 5. 

.04 The Chief, EP/EO Division, or an appropriate designee, will promptly screen all 
Forms 3949 and 4298 received. Forms 4298 not involving exempt organizations, exempt status 
of an organization or employee plans will be forwarded to the Returns Program Manager, Audit 
Division, for the district office servicing the principal place of business of the taxpayer. 
If it is determined an exempt organization or employee plan return is to be secured, the 
return will be requested from the service center and the information associated with the 
return. If the return does not warrant selection for examination because of prior 
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year returns, workload capacity or other factors, the Fom 4298 and return will be sent back 
to the service center. However, if the information relates to a taxable period for which no 
return is due or one for which the organization does not have to file a return, such Form 
4298 will be placed in a suspense file until the return is filed and secured, or until the 
accumulated information warrants compliance action. Any instances of apparent failure to 
file will be referred to the Collection function. 

.05 Projects as defined in Section 4.045 may be initiated when authorized by an 
Assistant Commissioner, the Regional Commissioner or by the key District Director. Care 
should be exercised to ensure that only directly tax related information is sought. 

.06 Reports, comments or exchanged information required under the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-406) are not considered informants' communications. 

.07 The historical files used in National Office Controlled cases in the Exempt Organiz- 
ation Program are considered a part of the case file. Similarly, the administrative files of 
employee plans and exempt organizations which contain information, such as application for 
recognition of exempt status, determination letters issued and workpapers from prior examina- 
tions, are considered as part of the case file. 

Section 12. Effect on Other Documents 

.01 This supersedes Manual Supplement 91RDD-7, CR 41RDD-18, 51RDD-20 and 71RDD-1, dated 
January 31, 1975 and Manual Supplement 93G-148, CR 42G-323, 45G-223, 5(12)0-22 and 710-3, 
dated February 20, 1975 and Amendment 1 thereto. Annotations made at IRM 42(14)0, 4568, 
5(12)40, 9311, 9330 and 9390 referring to Manual Supplement 930-148, CR 420-323, 450-223, 
5(12)0-22 and 710-3 should be removed. 

.02 This amends and supplements IRM 4175, 42(14)0, 4568, 4569, 5(12)40, 6100 (to be 
Issued), 7100 (to be Issued), 9311, 9330, and 9413. This "effect" should be annotated by pen 
and ink beside the text cited with a reference to this Supplement. 

.03 This supersedes IRM 9390 which will be revised and rjlssued as soon as possible. 

Commlsss loner 
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Attachment to MS 93G-152, CR 1(15)G-91, ‘♦lG-105, 42G-328, **50-231, 51G-118, 5(l2)G-25, 
610-3, 71G-9, 91G-33 and 9*+G-57 


P-1-1 (Approved 6-23-75) 


Mission of Che 
Service 


The alsslbn of the Service Is to encourage and 
achieve Che highest possible degree of voluntary 
compliance with the tax laws and regulations and 
to conduct itself so as to warrant the highest 
degree of public confidence in its Integrity and 
efficiency. The Service should advise the public 
of its rights and responsibilities, determine Che 
extent of compliance and the causes of noncompliance 
and do all things needed for proper administration 
and enforcement of Che tax laws. 


Programs and 
facilities to be 
established Co 
accomplish Service 
mission 


In order to fulfill this mission, the Service 
must establish programs and facilities for receiving 
and processing returns, for collecting all taxes due, 
for auditing, for detecting fraud and delinquency, 
for hearing and adjudicating appeals, for providing 
taxpayer assistance and information, for recruiting 
persons with a professional outlook and maximizing 
their ability to perform through training in both 
the ethical and professional aspects of their Jobs, 
for developing evaluation methods designed to measure 
these aspects, for the uniform Interpretation and 
application of the tax laws, for Che preparation of 
regulations and tax guide materials, for clarification 
and simplification of tax rules, for maintaining the 
integrity of the Service and its efficient operation, 
and for performing such other duties as may be 
required by laws and regulations. 


Taxpayer privacy 
will be safeguarded 
in the acquisition 
and use of 
information 


Since compliance with Internal Revenue laws 
cannot be determined solely with reference to informa- 
tion on returns and documents filed with the Service, 
Che Service will obtain Information from outside 
sources. However, only information necessary for 
Che enforcement and administration of the tax laws 
which Che Service is authorized and directed to 
enforce will be sought. To safeguard taxpayer 
privacy, any information received by Che Service, 
other than that described in this paragraph, will 
not be indexed or associated with the name or identi- 
fying symbol of a taxpayer. No disclosure'of informa- 
tion will be made except as provided by law. 


Approved byt. 




Commissioner 


_Date: 
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Part B.- Letter of September 16» 1975, from IRS to committee 
relating to confidentiality of tax returns. 

Department of the Treasury / Internal Revenue Service / Washington, D.C^ 20224 


Commissioner 


SEP 10 1075 


Mr, A, Searle Field, Staff Director 
Select Committee on Intelligence 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Field: 

I have your letter of August 26, 1975, asking for my 
recommendations for amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code governing the confidentiality of tax returns. 

In 1974, an Administration proposal on the confiden- 
tiality of tax information was introduced as H.R. 17285 
and S« 4116. I am enclosing a xerox copy of S. 4116, 
together with a copy of the narrative explanation of the 
proposal which was printed In the Congressional Record 
for October 10, 1974. This pn$prosal Is now In the process 
of revision to reflect application of the Privacy Act of 
1-974 and to effect certain other changes. In the meantime, 
I think that S. 4116 is a good place to start in consid- 
ering the vital problem of the proper degree of confiden- 
tiality of tax returns and equally--if not more--sensitive 
material in the possession of the Internal Revenue Service 
relating to taxpayers' tax affairs. While judgments can 
and do differ on the degree to which tax information prop- 
erly should be disclosed under different circumstances, 
this proposal In the 93rd Congress would have achieved 
one goal which I have long advocated, which is that tax 
returns and tax return information should 'be confidential 
except as otherwise clearly provided by statute. Another 
feature of this proposal which Is, in my opinion, of 
primary significance is that the confidentiality safeguards 
and standards to be provided by statute would have applied, 
not just to the tax return itself, but to all information 


in the Service's possession relating to a taxpayer's past, 
present, or future liability for any tax Imposed by Title 
26. This broad coverage Is essential to any statutory 
scheme to provide assurance to the American taxpayer that 
all of his tax affairs remain confidential except to the 
extent that Congress determines that disclosure is in the 
best interests of sound government. 

If X can be of further assistance to you or to the 
Committee, please let me know. 

With kind regards. 


Sincerely, 

Donald C. Alexander 


Enclosures 

^OTE. — The materials transmitted with this letter are in the com- 
mittee filesJJ 
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Part C.— Data provided by IRS relating to tax returns. 



Huab«r of Returns Furnished to the VHilte House 

Nuaber of Nuaber of 


Period 

President 

Requests 

Taxpayers Involved 

1963-1968 

Mr. Johnson 

0 

0 

1969-1970 

Mr. Nixon 

13 

19 

1971-to date 

Mr. Nixon 

0 

0 


Mr. Ford 

0 

0 


\J The table Lists requests that were docusMnted in IRS files. 

Thnre has been testimony in executive session before 
the Senate Select Coaalttee on Presidential Caapaign Activities 
that oral requests to inspect income tax returns or related in- 
vestigative files were improperly honored by a former Assistant 
Commissioner (Inspection); however, we are unable to determine the 
exact dates or the nuaber of taxpayers involved in such requests. 

Our currant procedures (attached) instruct Service employees that 
all White House requests for tax returns or tax return information 
%rlll be evaluated by the Cosnissloner. Only the Coanlssioner, or, 
in his absence, the Deputy Commissioner, will make tax returns or 
tax information available to members of the White House Office. 
Also, President Ford has issued Executive Order 11805 (also 
af:tached) which provides that returns shall be delivered to or made 
available for inspection by the President only upon written request 
signed by the President personally. 
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COPY 


INFORMATION Number 74-23 

NOTICE August 9. 1974 

U.S. Treasury Department Internal Revenue Service 

Disclosure of Tax Returns and Tax Information 
to Members of the White House Staff 


This is to Inform Service employees of the procedures which 
should be followed with respect to requests for tax returns and 
tax information from members of the White House Office. The 
White House Office comprises the officers and employees of the 
staff of the President required in the performance of the detailed 
activities Incident to his Immediate office. Any officer or 
employee of the Internal Revenue Service who receives a request 
for tax returns or tax information from a member of the White House 
Office shall promptly communicate the. contents of the request to 
the Commissioner through the head of the office In which he serves. 

The Commissioner will evaluate the request and will ask the Assistant 
Commissioner (Compliance) to prepare whatever reports may be ^ 

necessary In the same manner as provided by sections (18) 30 (l)(b) 
and (3) of IRM 1272, Disclosure of Official Information Handbook. 

Only the Commissioner, or In the absence of the Commissioner, the 
Deputy Commissioner, will make the report, the tax returns, or 
tax Information available to the members of the White House Office. 
These procedures will be made a part of the Disclosure of Official 
Information Handbook, IRH 1272. The Institution of these procedures is 
intended to include the Special Tax Check Report Program established 
by Chapter (19)00 of IRM 1272, Disclosure of Official Information 
Handbook, IRH 1272, the Information submitted pursuant to a report 
under this Program should be limited to whether an Individual has 
filed Income tax returns with respect to the Immediately preceedlng 
three years, has failed to pay any tax within 10 days after notice 
and demand, has been under any criminal tax investigation and the 
result of such investigation, or has been assessed a civil penalty 
for fraud or negligence. 


/s/Donald C. Alexander 
Commissioner 



Inspection of Returns by Other Federal Agencies 
(D5) 56 

Inspection of Returns by the President and 
White House Employees 

(1) Executive Order 11805 dated September 20, 
1974 provides that returns shall be delivered to 
or made available for Inspection by the Presl> 
dent only upon written request signed by the 
President personally. All such requests will 

be handled In the National Office. 

(2) The request, signed by the President 
personally, shall be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate and shall 
state: 


(a) the name and address of the taxpayer 
whose return Is to be Inspected, 

(b) the kind of return or returns to be 
Inspected, 

(c) the taxable period or periods 
covered by such return or returns, and 

(d) the name of any employee or employees 
of the White House Office who are authorized on 
behalf of the President to receive any such return 
or make such Inspection. No disclosure of returns 
or data therefrom shall be made by such employees 
except to the President without the written 
direction of the President. 

(3) Any officer or employee of the Internal 
Revenue Service who receives a request for tax 
returns or tax Information from a member of the 
White House Office shall promptly communicate the 
contents of the request to the Commissioner 
through the head of the office In which he serves. 
Only the Commissioner, or. In the absence of the 
Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioner, will make 
reports, tax returns, or tax Information available 
to the White House Office. The White House Office 
comprises the officers and employees of the staff 
of the President required In the performance of the 
detailed activities Incident to his Immediate 
office. 
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THE RESIDENT 

EXECUTIVE ORDER J 1805 

Inspection by Plrcsideot and Certain Des^natcd Employees of the 

'l^te House of Tax Returns Made Under the Internal 

RevcnueCode<dl954 

By virtue of the authorit)' vested in me as President of the United 
States, and in the interest of protecting the right of taxpayers io privacy 
and confidentiality regarding their tax affairs consistent with proper 
internal management of the Government, and in the further interest of 
maintaining the integrity of the self-assessment system of Federal taxation, 
itisherebyordered that anyretum, asdefined in Section 301.6103(a)-! 
of the Treasury Relations on Procedure and Administration (26 CFR 
Part 301 } as amended from time to time, made by a taxpajer in respect 
of any tax described in Section 301.6103(a)-! (a) (2) of such regula- 
tions shall be delivered to or open to inspection by the President only 
upon written request signed by the Preadent personally. 

Any such request for delivery or inspection shall be addressed to the . 
Secret^ of the Treasury or his delate and shall state^‘(i) the name 
. . and address of the ^xpayer whose return is tojbe inspected, (ii) the kind 

of return or returns wltich are to lx inspected, and f ui) the taxable period 
’ - ' or periods covered by such return or returns.' . 

/ ' In any such* request for delivery or inspection, the President may 
derignate by name an employee or emi^oyees of the White House Office 
who are authorized on behalf of the President to receive any such return 
or make such inspection, prorided that the President will not so designate 
an employee unless such employee is the holder of a Presidential com- *• 
misrion whose annual rate of basic pay equab or exceeds the aimual rate 
of basic pay prescribed by 5 U.S.C. 5316. No disclosure of such return, 

or any data contained therein or derived therefrom shall be made by such 
employee except to the 'Preadent, without the written direction of the 
President. 

All persons obtaining access to such return, or any data contained 
therein or derived therefrom shall in all respects be subject to the pro- 
viaons of 26 U.S.C. 6103, as amended. 

The White House, 

September 20, 1974. 

(FR Doc.74-22293 Filed 9-20-74;4;42 pmj 
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Requests for Ipcome Tax Returns by the 
Central Intelligence Agency 


A search of Internal Revenue Service files has revealed three 
requests fron the CIA for tax returns or tax Informatlont 

The files contain a proper %rrltten request made In 1950 for tax 
returns; however, they do not contain a copy of the response and we 
can only assume that disclosure was granted. 

The files also contain' an Internal memorandum written In 1962 
which authorizes IRS officials to permit disclosure oi tax Information 
to CIA representatives concerning an organization, but we have not 
located either a request or a response relating to this memorandum. 

The third case Involved an Inquiry from the Department of the 
Treasury In 1966 on behalf of the CIA for Information regarding a 
taxpayer. The Department of the Treasury was advised and limited 
tax Information was given. We do not know what Information may have 
been passed on to CIA by Treasury. 

There have been allegations of unauthorized disclosures to the 
CIA. Our Inspection Setvlce Is currently conducting an Investigation 
of these alleged disclosures. 



Requests for Inspection of Income Tax Returns by 
Congressional Committees . 

Pursuant to 26 CFR 301.7103(a)-10li^ 


89th CONGRESS (1965-1966) 


* 

UNITED STATES SENATE 

Authorizing 

Executive 

Order 

No. of 
Requests 

No. of 
Taxpayers 

Committee on Rules and Administration 

11192 

3 

9 

Committee on Government Operations 

11194 

9 

118 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Committee on Government Operations 

11201 

1 

5 

Committee on Public Works 

11204 

0 

0 

Committee on Un-American Activities 

11217 

3 

131 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

11235 

0 

0 

TOTALS 


16 

263 

90th CONGRESS (1967-1968) 

- 



Authorizing 

Executive 

No. of 

No. of 

UNITED STATES SENATE 

Order 

Requests 

Taxpayers 

Committee on Government Operations 

11337 

8 

49 

Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct 

11383 

1 

5 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Committee on Government Operations 

11332 

1 

29 

Committee on Un-American Activities 

11358 

2 

14 

Conalttee on Public Works 

11370 

0 

0 

TOTALS 


12 

97 


No record is ma'intained of returns furnished to the tax-writing committees 
of Congress (Senate Finance Committee, House Ways and Means Coomiittee, Joint 
Coafmittee oc. Internal Revenue Taxation) pursuant to 'section 6103(d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 



9l8t CONGRESS (1969-1970) 


UNITED STAT^.S SENATE 

Conmittee on Government Operations 

Committee on the Judiciary 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Committee on Government Operations 
Committee* on Public Works 
Committee on Internal Security 
Select Committee on Crime 
Committee on the Judiciary 
TOTALS 


Authorizing 



Executive 

No. of 

No. of 

Order 

Requests 

Taxpayers 

11454 

12 

112 

11505 

0 

0 


11457 

0 

0 

11461 

0 

0 

11465 

2 

43 

11483 

1 

8 

11535 

2 

6 


17 

169 


92nd CONGRESS 

UNITED STATES SENATE 

(1971-1972) 

Authorizing 

Executive 

Order 

No. of 
Requests 

No. of 
Taxpayers 

Committee on Government Operations 

11584 

10 

152 

Committee on Commerce 

11624 

3 

139 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Committee on Internal Security 

11611 

1 

8 

Committee on Public Works 

1163J. 

0 

0 

Committee on Government Operations 

11655 

1 

1 

Select Committee on Crime 

11656 

2 

60 

TOTALS 


17 

360 
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93rd CONGRESS (1973-19741 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


Authorizing 

Executive 

Order 


No. of ^ >Io. of 
Requests Taxpayei 


Coaaltcee on Governstent Operations 


Conmlttee on Cocmerce 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


CooBlttee on the Judiciary 


CoMBittee on Public Works 


Coanlttee on Internal Security 


TOTALS 


11786* 


* Executive Order 11786 permitted only release of President Nixon’s returns. 
No request was received. 


94th CONGRESS CTo Sept. 3. 1975^ 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


Authorizing 

Executive 

Order 


No. of No. of 
Requests 


Committee on Government Operations 
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Request for Tax Returns by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Regulations under 26 CFR 301.6103(a) 1(f) provide that requests for 
copies of income tax returns must be signed .by the head of the agency. 
Since the Federal Bureau of Investigation is not an independent agency, 
but is a bureau within the Department of Justice, the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation does not have authority to request 
copies of tax returns. Any copies for their use must be requested by 
the Attorney General, Deputy Attorney General, or an Assistant Attorney 
General (see table below). Hence, IRS has not officially provided any 
tax returns directly to the FBI. However, at the request of the Select 
Committee to study Governmental Operations with respect to Intelligence 
Activities (Frank Church, Chairman), our Inspection Service is currently 
investigating the possible unauthorized disclosure of tax information to 
the FBI. 


Requests for Returns or Tax Information 
by the Department of Justice 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE (Except H.S. Attorneys) 


Calendar Year 


No. of 
Requests 

No. of 
Taxpayers 

No. of 
Returns 

1966 


137 

405 

1,221 

1967 


161 

473 

2,573 

1968 


163 

1,669 

2,823 

1969 

- 

J43 

2,599 

12,132 

1970 


238 

4,204 

18,179 

1971 

. 

351 

4,221 

12,407 

1972 


493 

6,553 

20,214 

1973 


376 

5,043 

18,856 

1974 


J84 

3,228 

10,446 
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Returns Inspected by U.S. Attorneys 


Prior to May 1970, records were not required to be nalntalned by 
district offices on U.S. Attorney requests which were made directly 
to those offices. Therefore, statistics are not available for those 
years except for the year 1967, when a special study was made. From 
Kay 1970 until March 1973 the field offices reported the number of 
returns furnished. Beginning in March 1973 the regulations were 
amended to provide that all requests be sent to the National Office. 
Complete statistics are now being maintained. The following chart 
shows the Information available: 


Year 


Number of 
Requests 


Nuad>er of 
Taxpayers 


NuiAer of 
Returns 


1967 

1970 (8 months) 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 


627 


1,594 


1,029 3,758 

2,755 
4,498 
5,711 
9,839 

4,448 18,062 
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The tables which follow show tax returns requested under 26 CFR 
301.6103(a)-! by all Federal agencies for the years 1966 through 1974. No 
returns were requested by the Federal Housing Administration or the Federal 
Coonmnications Commission, and that during that nine-year period, the Civil 
Service Conralssion made only five requests involving 89 taxpayers and 211 
returns, the last request being in 1968. The Veterans Administration made 
only 16 requests Involving 17 taxpayers and 63 returns, during the years 
1966 through 1973. 

The Civil Service Commission does make a filing record check on pro- 
spective government employees. This, however, consists only of a deter- 
mination as to whether income tax returns were filed, which is public 
Information under Section 6103(f) of the Internal Revenue Code. Some 
Federal agencies ask for tax checks on prospective employees or high level 
employees. A tax check report consists only of a brief statement from IRS 
as to (1) whether tax returns were filed for three years (but no filing 
dates), (2) whether there are any unpaid taxes, and, if so, for what years 
(but no amounts), (3) whe their the In dividual is being Investigated for a 
criminal tax violation and the result of such investigations (but no details), 
and (4) whether any penalties for fraud or negligence were assessed (again, 
no amounts are given). Copies of returns are not furnished. 

During calendar years 1972, 1973, and 1974, the following number of 
tax checks were requested : 



1972 

1973 

1974 

White House 

915 

1,081 

1,045 

Department of Justice 

772 

999 

835 

Department of Treasury 

393 

397 

775 

Department of Commerce 

114 

121 

106 

Department of State 

105 

113 

148 

Export-Import Bank 

9 

14 

15 

United States Information Agency 

0 

38 

9 

TOTAL 

2,308 

2,763 

2,933 


In addition to the charts showing copies of returns requested by F^eral 
agencies under 26 CFR 301.6103(a)-!, information furnished by tapes, micro- 
film, abstracts, etc., to those Federal agencies which have Executive Orders 
authorizing them to receive such Information is provided for the years 1973 
and 1974. 



FEDERAL AGENCY REQUESTS FOR TAX INFORMATION 


~ Income Tax Information Requested by Federal Agencies 
Which was Authorized Under 26 CFR 301.6103(a) -1 


Federal Agency 

No. of 
Requests 

No. of 
Taxpayers 

No. of 
Returns 

Department of Agriculture 

4 

14 

48 

1 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms 

1 

2 

2 

Department of Commerce 

2 

7 

13 

Comptroller of the 
Currency 

1 

2 

2 

U. S. Customs Service 

1 . 

3 

12 

Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 

2 

14 

16 

Federal Home Loan Bauik Board 

■ ■ 5 

50 

178 

Comptroller General (GAO) * 

3' 

1,406 

1^406 * 

Ihterstate Commerce 
Commission 

2 

9 

45 

Department of Justice 

(other than U.S. Attorneys) 

384 

3,228 

10,446 

United States Attorneys 

1,594 

4,448 

18,062 

Department of Labor 

1 

2 

6 

Securities and Exchange 
Commission 

19 

95 

• 

389 

Renegotiation Board 

. 1 

11* 

21 

TOTALS 

2,020 

9,291 

30,646 


* Returns of 710 taxpayers were not furnished but selected 
information was extracted from the returns by IRS and 
furnished to GAO. 
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RtrUSKS Ok TAX INF0R>UT10N rXQUESTED BY FEDERAL A(JENCIES 
WHICH WAS AUTHOklEED l^,DER 26 CFR 301. 6103(a)-! 


CALENDAR YEAR 1973 



Ko. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Federal Anency 

Requests 

\ 

Taxpayers 

Returns 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tolacco 
and Firearms 

3 

7 

20 

U. S. Customs Service 

3 

503 

2,609 

Comptroller of the Currency 

1 

2 

10 

Civil Aeronautics Boari 

3 

72 

138 

Department of Agriculture 

3 

11 

30 

Department of Justice 

(other than U.S. Attemeys) 

376 

5,043 

18,856 

U. S. Attorneys 

* 

* 

9,839 

Department of Transpertetion - 

1 

3 

3 

Federal Deposit Insurncce Corp. 

5 

125 

477 

Federal Hone Loan Bank Board 

4 

27 

149 

Federal Trade Commission 

1 

2 

12 

Interstate Commerce CocrJLssion 

2 

8 

8 

Renegotiation Board 

4 

93 

93 

Securities & Exchange Commission 

17 

142 

487 

Small Business Administration 

1 

1 

3 

U. S. Postal Service 

2 

4 

13 

Veterans Administration 

2 

2 

7 

TOTAL 

428 

6,045 

32,754 



* Prior to March 1973 requests froa U. S. Attorneys were sent directly to IRS 
field offices, and the only statistics available are for nuziber of returns 
furnished. However, during the period July 1 - December 31, 1973, U. S. 
Attorneys made 69V r ..'JCSts involving 1,580 taxpayers and 5,310 returns. 
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RETURNS OR TAX INFOR>L\TION REQUESTED BY 
WHiai WAS AUTtlORlZED UNDER 26 CFR 

FEDERAL AGENCIES 
301.6103(a)-! 


CALENDAR 

YEAR 1972 

\ 



No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Federal Asencv 

Requests 


Returns 

Atomic Energy Commission 

2 

4 

44 

Bureau of Customs 

4 

1»070 

3,210 

Comptroller of the Currency 

3 

4 

28 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 

4 

17 

45 

Firearms 

Department of Agriculture 

2 

5 

9 

Department of Defense 

1 

11 

44 

Department of Justice 

405 

. 5,037 

15,652 

(Except U.S. Attorneys) 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

5 

6 

17 

Federal Komc Loan Bank Board 

16 

164 

610 

Federal Trade Commission 

2 

2 

6 

National Labor Relations Board 

2 

11 

26 

Renegotiation Board 

5 

•118 

190 

Securities & Exchange Commission 

23 

76 

241 

Small Business Administration 

15 

18 

32 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

1 

1 

6 

U. St Postal Service 

1 

7 

42 

Veterans Administration _ 

2 

2 

12 

TOTALS 

493 

6,553 

20,214 


RETURNS OR TAX INFOR.MATION REQUESTED BY FEDERAL ACEtIClES 
VAS AUTHORIZED UI^’DER 26 CFR 301 . 6103(a)-! 


CALENDAR YEAR 1971 


Federal Agency 

No. of 
Recuests 

No. of 
Taxpayers 

No. of 
Returns 

Coffiptroller of the Currency 

3 

9 

40 

Department of Agriculture 

3 

19 

53 

Department of Commerce 

6 

11 

66 

Department of Defense 

3 

3 

17 

Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 

2 

58 

58 

Department of Justice 

(Except of U. S. Attorneys) 

351 

4,221 

12,407 

Department of Labor 

2 

1,103 

6,609 

Federal Communications Commission 

1 

3 

12 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

7 

13 

45 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

5 

12 

41 

Federal Trade Commission 

2 ' 

4 

11 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

1 

' 16 

32 

Renegotiation Board 

3 

127 

266 

Securities and Exchange Commission 

14 

128 

334 

Small Business Administration 

11 

16 

31 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

1 

1 

10 

Veterans Administration 

1 

1 

6 



TOTAL 


416 


5.745 


20.038 



RETURNS OR TAX INFOrJIATICN REQUESTED BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 
WHICH V.’AS Al“fHQRIZEn U^iDER 26-CFR 301.6103(a)rl 


CALENDAR YEAR 1970 

No. of No. of No. of 

Federal Agency Reouests Taxpayers Returns 


Department of Agriculture 

1 

9 

18 

Comptroller of the Currency 

1 

6 

24 

Department of Defease 

2 

2 

9 

Department of Justice 
(Except U.S. Attorneys) 

238 

4,204 

18,179 

U.S. Attorneys 
. (National Office only) 

2 

2. 

2 

Department of Labor 

3 

3 

9 

Federal Communications Cocmission 

1 

• 3 

18 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

3 

8 

24 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

3 

22 

64 

Federal Trade Commission 

1 

1 

1 

National Labor Relations Board 

1 

2 

12 

Post Office Department 

1 

2 

12 

Renegotiation Board 

6 

172 

379 

Securities and Exchange 
Commission 

18 

110 

263 

Small Business Administration 

19 

22 

59 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

1 

3 

15 

Veterans Administration 

1 

1 

3 

TOTAL 

302 

4,572 

19,091 






58>»20 O - 76 • 40 



RETURNS OR TAX INFOR>lATIDN REQUESTED BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 
VHICH WAS AllHORIZED U^:UER 26 CFR 301 .6103(a) -1 

CALENDAR YEAR 1969 



No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Federal Agency 

Requests 

Taxpayers 

Returns 

Department of Agriculture 

7 

613 

4,811 

Department of Army 

1 

11 

66 

Department of Commerce 

1 

1 

4 

Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 

3 

5 

14 

Department of Justice 

" 143 

2,599 

“ 12,132 

Department of Labor 

6 

. 31 

81 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

11 

28 

105 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

4 

45 

573 

Renegotiation Board 

96 

96 

224 

Securities and Exchange 
Commission 

23 

153 

481 

Small Business Administration 

64 

105 

370 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

2 

2 

10 

Bureau of Customs 

1 _ 

1 

3 

Veterans Administration 

1 

1 

3 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

1 

17 

0 

Treasury Department** 

1 

A* 

A* 

TOTAL 

365 

3,708 

18,877 


** No record of incoming request exists, so we cannot identify number of 
taxpayer and returns. 
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RETURNS OR TAX 1NF0R:^AT10N REQUESTED BY FEDERAL AOcN’CIES 


WHiai WAS AUT150RT7XD 

UNDER 26 CFR 

301.6103(a)-! 


CALENDAR YEAR 1968 
No. of 

No. of 

o 

o 

Federal Agency 

Requests 

Taxpayers 

Returns 

Department of Agriculture 

8 

709 

729 

Department of Commerce 

13 

58 

0 

Department of Justice 

163 

1,669 

2,823 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

15 

436 

133 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

6 

59 

383 


— 

” 

• ’ “ * • - 

Securities & Exchange Comnisslon 

31 

156 

507 

Small Business Administration 

37 

56 

156 

Comptroller of the Currency 

? 

56 

277 

Federal Cosimunicatlon Cocaaission 

2 

3 

7 

Department of State 

2 

4 

2 

Renegotiation Board 

40 

40 

61 

Department of Health, Education, 

2 

•2 

5 

and Welfare 

Department of Labor 

3 

16 

116 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

2 

2 

14 

Department of Army 

1 

1 

6 

Veterans Administration 

5 

5 

19 

Civil Service Commission 

1 

29 

64 

Department of the Air Force 

1 

15 

0 

Postmaster General 

1 

4 

14 

Secretary of Transportation 

1 

1 

3 

Bureau of Accounts 

1 

1 

2 

National Selective Service 

1 

70 

140 

Appeal Board 

Post Office Department _ 

1 

1 

0 

TOTAL 

339 

3,393 

5,461 
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RETURNS OR TAX INFORilATION REQUESTED BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 
WHICH WAS AUTHORIZED UNDER 26 CFR 301. 6103(a)-! 


CALENDAR YEAR 1967 



No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Federal Asency 

Requests 

Taxpayers 

Returns 

Department of Commerce 

15 

208 

148 

Department of Justice 

161 

473 

2,573 

National Advisory Cormisslon 
on Civil Disorders 

3 

3 

3 

Renegotiation Board 

82 

82 

221 

Securities & Exchange Coocission 

38 

211 

506 

Small Business Administration 


77 

199 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

31 

67 

193 

Department of Agriculture 

9 

23 

1,576 

Department of H. E. W. 

4 

3 . 

21 

Department of Housing & Urban 
Development 

1 

1 

4 

National Selective Service Appeal 
Board 

2 

18 

36 

Department of Labor 

3 

9 

32 

Department of Navy 

1 

1 

3 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

1 

~~ 2 

4 

Department of Air Force 

1 

1 

0 

Interstate Commerce Comlssion 

1 

1 

0 

Civil Service Commission 

2 

30 

87 

Department of State 

2 

2 

8 

Federal Communication Commission 

2 

2 - 

6 

Federal Trade Commission 

2 

5 

0 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

3 

25 

142 

Bureau of the Budget 

1 

112 

224 

Department of Interior 

1 

5 


Departrent of Treasury 

7 

9 

12 

National Labor Relations Board 

2 

6 

10 

Federal Power Commission 

1 

1 

0 


1»37? 6,043 



. TOTALS 


422 


4 
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RETURNS OR TAX INFOPOIATIOM REQUESTED BY FEDERAL AGEN’CIES 
WHICH WAS AUTHORIZED 1»!:DER 26 CFR 301 .6l03(a>.-l 

CALENDAR YEAR 1966 


Federal Agency 

Defense Supply Agency 

Oepartoent of Agriculture 

Departtaent of Coimerce 

Department of Justice 

Federal Power Commission 

— National Aeronautics & Space 
Administration 

National Labor Relations Board 

Renegotiation Board 

■Securities & Exchange Cccralsslon 

Small Business Administration 

Veterans Administration 

Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Federal Reserve System 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Department of Navy 
Department of the Air Force 
Department of the Army 
Department of Labor 
Federal Communication Commission 

' Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

Department of Interior 
Department of Treasury 
Post Office Department 
Federal Trade Commission 
Civil Service Commission 
...Comptroller General of the U.S. 

U. S* General Accounting Office 


No. of 
Requests 


No. of 
Taxpayers 

No. of 
Returns 

1 


1 

8 

18 


42 

105 

12 


76 

0 

137 


405 

1,221 

5 



0 

- 1 


. 1 .. ... 

0 

2 


2 

6 

45 


48 

59 

25 


98 

340 

27 


73 

205 

4 


5 

13 

5 


.4 

29 

28 


67 

207 

1 


? 

0 

2 


6 

26 

1 


1 

0 

7 


7 

27 

1 


78 

312 

6 


10 

50 

3 


7 

23 

2 


27 

146 

2 


1 

3 

1 


3 

0 

3 


26 

26 

1 


1 

0 

1 

• 

1 

0 

2 


30 

60 

.1 


. 168 

168 

1 


73 

,-i36 


1,261 3,170 


TOTAL 


345 



TAX RETURNS OR INTOR>L\TIOM FROM RETURNS FURJJISHED TO FEDERAL 
AGENCIES HAVING EXECUTIVE ORDERS TO RECEIVE SUCH INt^ORMATION 


■ CALENDAR YEAR 1974 


AGENCY REGULATION AND EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 

Social Security Administration 26 CFR 301. 6103 (a) >100 

E. 0. 10619 

Reai^on: For adolnlstration of provisions of Title 11 of the 

Social Security Act 

Huaber of Returns inspected ; 6»633 

Department of Commerce * 26 CFR 301. 6103 (a) >104 

E. 0. 10911 

Reason ; ' For purposes of the 1973 Census of Agriculture 

Information Furnished (Tapes or Microfilms) > Selected Iteas from: 

95,000 > Forms 1065, Partnership Returns 
7,500 > Forms 1120, Corporation Returns 

165,000 > Forms 1040, Schedules C and F, Proprietorship Returns 

12,600,000 > Business Master File Entity File Tape Records 
9,669,316 > Business Master File Monthly Entity Change Records 
15,089,124 > Forms 941, Employer's Quarterly Tax Returns 
460,604 > Forms 943, Employer's Annual Tax Returns for 
Agricultural Employees 

4,439 > Forms 990C, Farmers' Cooperative Records from the 
Exempt Organization Master File 

12.600.000 > Principal Industrial Activity Extracts 

Reason : For purposes of updating the Population Migration Study 

and Revenue Sharing Estimates 

Information Furnished (Tapes) > Selected Information from: 

79.700.000 > Forms 1040, Individual Tax Returns 

Reason : For purposes of the 1972 Survey of Minority Owned Businesses 

Report 

Information Furnished (Tape.s) > Selected Information from: 


14,000 - Individual Master File Entity Tape File Records 


Departcient of Coraerce - (Continued - 1974) 


Reason ; For use in estimating the national income and product and 
plant and equipment expenditures 

Inspection authorised of t 


3C0 - Transcript-Edit Sheets of Corporation Returns 

3. Renegotiation Board * 26 CFR 301 ,6103(a)-105 

E. 0. 10907. . 

Reason ; For use in administering the Renegotiation Act of 1951* 
as amended 

4 

Information Furnished ; 

1,803 - Specially prepared abstracts of Corporation Returns 

4. Federal Trade Cocvraission * 26 CFR 301. 6103 (a) -106 

E. 0. 10908 

Reason ; For use in the Industrial Financial Reports Program 

\ 

Information Furnished ; 

89.000 - Abstracts of Corporation Returns (Transcripts) 

43.000 - Abstracts of Corporation Returns (Tapes) 

45 - Transcript-Edit Sheets of Corporation Returns 


* Regulations provide that any information obtained shall be held confidential 
and may be published or disclosed in statistical form only, provided such 
publication does not disclose, directly or indirectly, the name or address 
of any person filing such a return 
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TAX RETURNS OR INFORMATION FROM RETURNS FURNISHED TO FEDERAL • 
AGENCIES HAVING EXECUTIVE ORDERS TO RECEIVE SUCH INFORMATION 

I 

CALENDAR YEAR 1973 


AGENCY ^ REGULATION AND EXECUTIVE ORDER NO . 

^ '' .1, Social Security Administration 26 CFR 301.6L03(a)-100 

E. 0. 10619 

Reason : For adolnlstratlon of provisions of Tide II of the Social 

Security Act 

Number of Returns Inspected : 7,114 


2. Securities and Exchange Commission* 26 CFR 301. 6103(a)-I02 

E. 0. 10814 

• Reason : For use In statistical and research projects - 

Information furnished ; 400 transcripts - Edit Sheets of corporation 
returns 

3, Department of Conmerc e* 26 CFR 301.6103(a)-104 

E. 0. 10911 

Reason : For purposes of the 1972 Economic Censuses 

Information furnished ; (Tapes or films) 

972,066 - Forms 1065, Partnership Returns 
1,096,410 - Forms 1120, Corporation Returns 

9.810.000 - Forms 1040, 'Schedules C and F, Proprietorship Returns 

6.841.000 - Business Master File Monthly Entity Change Records 

12.097.000 - Business Master File Entity File Tape Records 

4.100.000 - Forms 941, Employer's Quarterly Tax Returns 
499 - Forms 1120 (Abstracts) 

Reason ; For purposes of estimating total money Income using Adjusted 
Gross Income, one of the revenue sharing allocation factors 

Information furnished ; (Tapes) 

269,421 " Forms 1040, Individual Returns from Statistics of 
Income Samples 

Reason ; For purposes of updating the Population Migration Study and 
Revenue Sharing Estimates 

Information furnished ; (Tapes) 

78.216.000 - Forns tC40, Individual Taxpayer Records — Selected 

Information 
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DepartPc-nt f>f Cog-nercc - (Continued - 1973) 

Reason ; For purposes of the 1972 Survey of Minority Qvned Businesses 
Report 

^ Information furnished ; (Tapes) 

1*017,600 - Forms 1065, Partnership Returns — Selected Infotmatlon 
287,000 -‘Form 1120S, Small Business Returns — Selected Information 

Reason ; .For use in estimating the national Income and product, plant, 
and equipment expenditures 

Information furnished ; (Tapes) 

1,671 - Transcripts - Edit Sheets of Corporation Returns 
7 - Microfilm copies of Corporation Returns 


6. Renegotiation Board* 26 CFR 301. 6103 (a) -105 

. E. 0. 10907 

Reason ; For use in administering the Renegotiation Act of 1951, as 
amended 

Information furnished ; 860 Corporation and Partnership Abstract Sheets 


S. Federal Trade Coamtssion* 26 CFR 301. 6103(a)-106 

» E. 0. 10908 

Reason ; For use in the Industrial Financial Reports Program 

Information furnished ; 

65 - Transcript-Edit Sheets of Corporation Returns 
62,915 - Abstracts of Corporation Returns (abstract cards) 


* Regulations provide that any information obtained shall be held confidential 
and may be published or disclosed in statistical form only, provided such 
publication does not disclose, directly or indirectly, the name or address 
of any person filing such a return. 
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Part D.— Explanation of IDRS computer terminals. 


I. A Brlaf ExplMueion of IDRS 


TIm lotegracod Data Racrleval Syataa (IDRS) la a system which 
anablas certain employees in the cervice centers and districts to 
have l(ftatantaneou8 visual access to certain taxpayer accounts through 
the use of display station terminals (small television screens with 
typewriter keyboard attachments) and a cpmputer. This is done by 
using the keyboard to request the desii*ed Information to which the 
computer responds by displaying the Information on the TV screen. 


There are 3 ,!l 74 display station terminals located in service 
centers and district offices. All terminals within a service center 
Jurisdiction are tied into the computer of that service center by 
dedicated telephone lines. The 3,174 terminals are distributed among 
the service centers as shown here. 


Service Center 

Nusher of 

Andover 

296 

Atlanta 

•* 371 

Austin 

340 

Brookhaven 

327 

Cincinnati 

281 

Fresno 

306 

Kansas City 

336 

Kemphls 

314 

Ogden 

300 

Philadelphia 

303 


3,174 


Tax data is extracted from the National Computer Center master 
file and sent by magnetic tape to the IDRS computer located in the 
Mrvlce center having Jurisdiction over the taxpayer's address. The 
data for IDRS does not contain all taxpayers' files or most of the 
tax return Information of any taxpayer. It is limited to the specific 
tax information for which there is an anticipated need by IRS etaployees 
responding to taxpayer contacts regarding their account (such as 
inquiries about refunds or responses to IRS*initiated notices) or 
for internal processing purposes (such as adjustments or undelivered 
refund checks). All accounts with credit or debit balances are 
maintained on IDRS, but this is only about 14X of the accounts in 
the Individual Master File. 

Tax account infomatlon on the IDRS data base is updated each 
week by subsequent postings and analyses performed at the master 
file. In addition, changes initiated by service ednter or district' 
eoployees are posted instantaneously through IDRS terminals. 





II. Profile Requireneats for Access to IDRS 

Only enployees of the Internal Revenue Service are authorised 
access to IDRS. 

An enployee sust have access to the offices ifhere the tervinals 
are housed. That requires a badge or other official identification. 

An eaployee Bust be assigned a password to identify hln as an 
authorized user of the IDRS computer's security programs. 

An eaployee aust have been individually authorized to perform 
the particular type of action. For example » only those eaq>loyees 
specifically given adjustment capabilities can use IDRS to make 
adjustaents to taxpayer accounts. Other employees oMy be authorized 
only research inquiry capabilities. 

Each IDRS user is assigned a computerized profile of authorized 
capabilities. The assignment is done by personnel designated as IDRS 
security supervisors. Employees are authorized only those capabilities 
needed to perform their duties. 

In addition) the IDRS cerainali through which the actions are 
taken, must also be cleared for the particular type of action. Each 
terminal has a profile of authorized capabilities. 

A permanent record of all terminal inputs is retained on magnetic 
tape, for audit trail purpose. 

111. IDRS Security System 

The IDRS Security System contains the identification and authori- 
zation for each terminal and employee in the system. The command code 
profiles permit access to the system only when the employee and ter- 
minal profiles are compatible. 

The Security System contains two files: 

1. Eaployee Profile Security File (EPSF) 

a. Last Name and First Initial 

b. Social Security Number 

c. Eaployee Nus^er 

d. Password 

e. Coasund Code Profile 

2. Terminal Profile Security File (TPSF) 

a. Terminal Identification Number 

b. Time On Air 

c. Tine Off Air 

d. Command Code Profile 
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Before an eaployee can perform any action via IDRS» he must 
check into the system. He does this by inputting his Conmand 
Code so that the machine can verify that he is an authorised lORS 
user. When an eaployee has been recognised as an authorised user, 
the coaputer generates a unique entry code to each user. This 
entry code is then used to gain access to the system. At this tine 
the computer also establishes a cotri>ined eaployee/terainal profile 
of authorised connand codes, which is recorded in the Code Storage 
Terminal Table (CSTT). 

The Core Storage Terminal Table retains: 

a. Terminal identification ^ 

b. Terminal /Eaployee CC profile 

c. Time off the air 

d. Count of security, or procedural, violations (such 
as an incorrectly inserted coamand code) 

e. Entry code 

f. Production training Indicator 

g. Eaployee number 

The IDRS Security System does the following: 

a. Validates each entry into the system 

b. Cenerates program locks on the terminal when three 
consecutive procedural violations occur. (No 
'Inforaution would have been given in response to 
the first two violations. This ensures that no 

one can enter the system through "trial and error.") 

c. Produces daily Security Report for security locks, 
excessive security violations, attempted access to 

a restricted account, employee SSN oiatch, EPSF update 
(when an eaployee is added or a new password is 
assigned) . 

d. Retains pertinent data to produce an Audit Trail 
(on magnetic tape) for every access to the system. 


o 
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dAVAniWf 

SEAHLE 

SIMINGHAII 

OCNVER 

LAS VEGAS 


NEW HAVEN 

RICHMOND 

SPRINGFIELD 

BOSTON 

OCTROIT 

LITTLE ROCK 

1 1 


NEW ORLEANS 

SACRAMENTO 

TAMPA 

BUFFALO 

El PASO 

LOS ANGELES 

1 1 


NEW YORK 

ST LOUIS 

WASHINGTON. DC 

Bunt 

HONOLULU 

lOUISYlUE 


** 

NORFOLK 

SAIT LAKE CITY 

TOTAL 59 


ASSISTANT TO THE OIKGTOI- 
DEPOn ASSOCIATE DIIECTOI 
(ADMINISTRATION) 
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■ATAMAl AOM OATA CtATU 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

DIVISION 


•Mtn AM ACCMniTIN 8 
tICTIIM: 

AOMASTIUmt KrOOT 
IMCCT AM rOCAL OAHtAS 
OUMAaACCOUATAKSma 
MOrAOCAM 

EXinin tlCTMA: 

MTisrs cooccrnoA oaamics 

unorf t rAAMOG 

cAArmc rtesuTAnoA or Mvtsnunvt 

AM STATSTKAl OATA 
mrAAATMM or CAtOUTUUJ AM 
srtciAiroAK 
TRAAMCAIOSlOUaWB, 
lUUSTAATNAS AM OtSTUrS 
TAIALtniOITt OUAnAMOOOaS) 

J. CeOM NOOVU roi OUHMK 

HCCiAMCU KCTNi: 

AOTOMTIVt root 
OUST COASUVATIOI 
roOTOCAATMT 

rOAITM AM KrOdOUCnOA 

VACtMntAS 

MrrVYAMSTOOACC 


KMiNHIl IMTItH: 

AfaCAAT MCOIOTIK AM rUCOKIT 

AoTOMHU Aa nun 

COMUOATIOAS AM AIAAH 
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DIVISION 
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JULY 21. 1975 


LABORATORY 

DIVISION 
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nVIiCI AN 
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•000 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
DIVISION 


NOS tMVIlEt IffNE 

rMTm Moucm roDSAAM 
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TOATUroeTMl 


AM 
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COAMSTMOtaCt MVKI 
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ru 01 OAIUK 
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•NUTtUTOI 
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INTELUGENCE 

DIVISION 


•••ITEIMTEUMUef ItAICI: 
•!*1 lEtTIMI: 

B tSnoOAGt - RUSSIA 

V rOKBA ACtHn KCtSTAAnOR 

ACT>RUSSIA 

Mt HTIAML StOMirr ■ RdUA 

M-l ttCTWM: 

m tSTMAAK • UIMIA. nA.GARtA. 

CnCMBMAAlA. GtAOAAT, MMCAAY, 

Mouin. raAAOl aomuha. tuccouvia, 
ptorus Kroouc or cttoA. am 
Kruoic or ckma 

V rOKKaAGCRnKCSTAATniACT 
NS MTUMlStC«BTT>SAKASiaKAB 

U-l ICCTMH: 

iir AToac uucT act > vtoutois 

• B UnORACt 

•tt rOKKR ACtim KCtSnUTKM act 
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m roKBRruRDS 
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III FOKBRSOCIAICOROITIQK 

• W MTlAMlKCURffT-RATmAUSnCTUOtRCT 

} KUTRAUTTOATTUS 

Ml StCUWTT OATTUS AM HrCRHAl UOtMTT • 
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IT4 MTMMT 
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B SAAOTAK 
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OAOOnUOBOmDOAU 
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MGABUTTORS 
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IS'I tfCTlM: 

CtATAAl KSCAACN 
AAAinCAl. RESEARCR 


Q trCOAlKCOABS 

B otrusirujis 


LEGAL COUNSa 
DIVISION 


LEGAL MSTAUCmi 

U6M.UAB0R 

LtGAL RtStAAOl 

rOULITKATIORURIT 

Omct OF CORGAESSBRAL ArrMRS 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIVE 
DIVISION 


MIMUl SCCmN: 

B ASSABLTMG OR UUB6 A FEDERAL OFFICEA 
ASSAULTMt FOKRM riRSOMEL 
B CORCAESStORAl ASSASSMATIM STATUTE 
in ASSAOLTMGTKFRESlOCATlOAm* 

FKSIOCRT) OF TK BHTEO ITATQ 
l» AUTOHOOIU MOIOMTIOROlSCLOSUREACT 
SI OAMCAODOCAT 
n •UiOriAOBGACT 
K4 CMB AOOAM AMUOT ' 

N CABE Oi BOM AM OOVtAABERTIKSEAVATIORS 
U aOKUTKRIGNICAS 
IB DESECAATUOFTKnAE 
I4S DCSTAUCnOROFABCAAnOABOTORVCIRCas 
S EITOATiaR 

Q FAUtAOVCAtBaROABSMCQFRAMOTe 
■ORATE FEAEAAl ACCta 

Ml FALK UTACSB KCOROS or BTEOnAnCAMCn 
a FEOCAALCKAAEnELAKLAKANAOVEATlSBGACT 
B FEKRALJUVERHEDEUOQUaCTACT 
MS FEMAAL TAAB NtCX STATUTE 
4 FMEAMB AH lAIRATIORALBI STATE FMEAAK 
COATMt AaMTMCf ACT Cl OOURFM. POSSES- 
SOR OR Karr OF FMEAKB 
IS FlUOOULfRT rUACTRES CORCtARBG BUTAAT AM 
UVAL OOCUKHTl AM SEAU AM STMOU OF 
AGERCCS OF TK tMTU HATES 
O R.LE6K RARUFACTUOi.g». POSXSSBR OR SAU OF 


n RUCK UK OF OOVEAMRIIT TRARSFORTATTOi 
KOUEm 

MI RUGKUKOFRAILMOMrASS 
U RUGKKMMCOFUBFOM 
IT srUSORATIOR 

ITS MTERSTATE OOSCEK ORNARASSRR 
TEIEPMKCALU 

HI MTUHATE TAARSrORTAnOR OF FMEVOAU 
MS BTERHATE TRARSFOATATOR OF OOSCEK MHU 
Mt STEAHATE TRARSFORTATMi OF FAtSOHUOE GOODS 
Ml STEASTATE TAMSFOATATWR OF STOlU CATTU 
K BTEJSTATE TAMSFOATATlOA OF STOLU MTOA 
VEMCU OR AMCAAFT 

9 HTEAnAnTAMSFORTATIOROFSTOlUFaOKATT 
Ml BTEAHATE TAAASF0RTAT10A OF HRSAFE 
KFAKCRATOK 

H MKGRUAITIES M FEOUK PEAK HSTITUTIOM 
r JUORAFRK 
U RAT ACT 
fS MS9RG FEASORS 
III POLICE RRLIRGS 

IIS FAOUCTIOR OF FOAEBR OFFICULS • 

CROMK 

1ST SfITCHRlARE KRIFE ACT 
ST TMEn, ERAEmCREIT. MIAEAT. AAD RLtCAL 
FOSKSSlOA OF GOVtARKRT FROFEATF 
IS TNEn FtOOtATEASTATE SRIFOEAT 
II VRITE SLAVE TRAFFIC ACT 

cim mm MCTWi: 

M dVRASSn 
ITS CIVRRBMnACTOF IW 
ITS ACKSKCATIOR OF PWUC ACCOABOOATTOB 
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mm 

B AATITAUST 

B ASCEATAMR FMAACUL ABLITV 
n OARKFAAUOAMEMEULEKirr 
TS lOAOSKAAMSUKTKS 
H ARSEAT 

0 CERSUSMTTEK 

50 COAfLRTOFMTEAEn 

HI CORSUKA cacea frotectior act 
ts CORTEMT OF COURT 
IS COmnONTWTTEK 
a COURT OF GLAAB 
H OEFCaOUn ASStSTANCE Aa OF IM 
MT OESmRnOROFHTEISTATEFAOKATV 
B EKHT-MURDATLAa 
U famcaeaitkportmgact 
B FAIXCIMB-CIVR 

IS falkltclarmccitueasim 

MT KOCAK HOUHK AOMIISTRATIOR RATTEK 
B KOCAK LERDMC AM RnURAACEAGEROEt 
Its FUCAK KGIRJIT10R OF LOOiTMC ACT 
IK FtOCAK TORT CLAM ACT 
B FRAUD AGAMSTTKGAVERMEAT 
US MTUCCFTSSOFOOBRARCATIOK 

1 arnRHATE TAARSFORTATIOR OF STRHStRCAXEK 

51 TURT FAKL MVESTICATRMS 

0 UCOACRAACKT ACT 

ITT LAAOR RARACUUT KLATRM tCI. IMT 
Ul LAtORBMKEKBT KFORTIK AM MSCLOSUK 
ACT OF mStaVCSTCATIVt RATTER) 

B UROSOmSQR RATTEK 
N RMIFRAM 

1 BGRATORTIHOACT 

B RBCaLAKOUS-OVRSom 
IS RATIQRK lARRAUPTCV ACT 
1} ORSTRUCTM OF COURT ORDCK 
n ORSTAUCTlOa OF CAAMAL MVtSTIGATRIK 
Tt ORSTRUCnOROFABIKt 
« FASSFORTAMVaAMnCK 
TT FATUT RATTEK 
Ti rouior 
US RARUTLAOORACT 
» RU coos ACT 

B REMGOnATOIACT-CIVRAROClIHRK 
B SOLOKArMOSAROtrCtVILKLMF 
ACT-tSB 

O TMUFFACTOFim 

B MACFORTUBTEKTATESHmiTOFOGAACTTU 
U VtTEAAK KBKTTAATIOII SATTIK 
O SAGE AM MOOR LAI 

Bl CWLOYU KTBCKAT RROK KCUMH ACT 
(RCLFAK MO FUSCO FUK etSCLOSlM KT) 


SPECIAL INVESDGATIVE 
DIVISION 


MIMIUI MTEUNEIICI» 
MUMZa CMME K 6 TMII; 

S MTVAACKETCUBGMTELUCCRCC) 
m UTOATWRATE CMBT TAMSKTIOK 
IB RUCK CAMLBG MSBSSS 

RUCK GAMLBC AUSMESS - OOSTWCnOO 
MT MTEKTATE GAMLBC ACTIVITKS 
HI BTUSTAn TRMSFORTATIOR OF CARKBO 
OEVRCS 

. M BTEASTATE TAAKFORTATIOA OF LOnUT 
TK«n 

MS BTEASTATE TAARSHHaOR OF lACEMN 

MORMTM 

MS BTEASTATE TAMSFORTATHH BAB OF 
RACKETEEABG 

IB IITEAnATE TAARSFORTATIOR OF AAGEABG 
FAAAFKMKU 

ns RACKTEUBFUIERCaAMOOARUFT 
ORGAMUTIOH 
ITT SPORTS IIMEAY 
UT TOMCMLORCRRBIKIIFORMItn 

fWmVE U 6 TMII: 

IIS OOMOUAOLT 
n AAROATORT RUEAK VIOUTOM 
UT CAMHK BFOKMRT RATTEK 
B KSEATEKANOESUTERUAMORRB 
n EICAKAMKICK 
K tSCAT'S FCOEAK PRISORIK 

Fwmvu 


H FAAOLE nOUTOK 
Tt FAORATIOR VWUTOK 
H SaECTIVE XmCt HKUMRG FUCITIVt AM 
RCmKOTRCRT 

B MUIFUL KRHT TO AVOW CUSTOOV 
OROORFIREREAT 

M URLAtfUL FLiOIT TO AVOW OVIK TUTAnRT 
N URLAIFVL FUGMT TO AVOIp FROKCUnOR 

QMifYEU $Eewfn m 
SKCIU mmY StCTMM: 

TI AFFLTCATNK FOR UECUTIK aEKRCT AM 
AFKRATWK FOR PAAOOR tf m COMLETWR 
OFSUTERCE 

IMUEAGT RESEARCH t MVELOFKRT AORIHTUTlOa 
UFPUCMTOAEWlOTEERMSnGATBRS .. 
maCAA KGULATOAT COBnSORIAPPUCMT OR 
EMLOYEE RKESTRATIOK) 

Ul UEMT RESEARCH t MVELOFKIIT AOMNSTRATWR 
RIVRSUVKtCOMKSOn 
RUatAA KGM UTOAV COB KSOR 
ICtVR KAMCE OOBBSSWR) 
n DEFARTBUTK AFfUCAim FOR FREBOUTIK 
AFPOBTKHn MO FROFEIlWRK FOSmOH 
IB LOTKn OF EMIOTEU or THE ORITEO HATIOn 
AM OnU POOUC BTEORATVOK 
ORGARUATWK 
nOABTERAOCtOrLOTEU 
III RATWRK AER 0 RAUTR 1 AM KACT AOKRtSTAATIOR 
UlACnOR 

W KOMTV Of COVEARKAT CMLOYEU 
Ml KECIK RROMES FOR MITE MOUSE. 

COHCK S 80 MK COMniES AM OTKA 
COVEARKAT AGERCtO 

ISl UnTU STAKS ARK COHTAOL AM OHABUKMT 
ACUCT 

m UBTU STATU BFORUTMA ACERCT 
n 0.1 COURTS AFFUCMn 
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